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LETTERS  TO  UNITARIANS* 


LETTER    I. 

Respbcted  Friends, 

It  has  been  the  general  sentiment  of  those  who  are  denomi* 
nated  Umtarians  in  this  country,  that  religious  controveny  is 
undearable,  and  of  dangerous  tendency  ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  Christians  of  different  parties  to  look  with  candor  on  each 
otiier*s  opinions,  and  not  to  magnify,  beyond  necessity,  the  points 
of  difference.  To  this  sentiment,  respecting  the  danger  of  con- 
troversy and  the  importance  of  candor  and  forbearance,  I  cor- 
dially agree.  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  great  ends  which  remains 
to  be  achieved  by  the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  all 
bitterness  and  strife  should  be  banished  from  the  world,  and  the 
spirit  of  love  and  harmony  universally  prevail.  With  a  view  to 
this  momentous  end,  I  have  made  it  my  care  to  guard,  as  far  as 
possible,  against  introducing  anything  disputatious  into  the  pulpit, 
especially  on  an  occasion  of  so  much  interest  and  so  much  tender 
emotion,  as  that  of  ordaining  a  Christian  minister.  I  admit, 
incfeed,  the  lawfulness,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  expedience  and 
necessity  of  religious  controversy ;  and  I  have  endeavored  to 
fonn  some  definite  views  of  the  principles  on  which  it  ought  to  be 
conducted.  But  I  will  frankly  express  my  apprehension,  that  it 
may  require  more  caution,  meekness,  and  self-control,  than  I 
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possess,  to  secure  an  exact  observance  of  those  rules  of  contro- 
versy, which  I  should  prescribe  for  others.  At  the  present  time, 
and  in  mj  present  undertaking,  I  cannot  be  insensible  of  special 
danger,  as  the  controversy  between  the  two  parties  has  for  several 
years  been  carried  on  in  various  forms,  and  with  no  inconaderable 
warmth,  and  as  there  are  on  both  sides,  and  even  among  the  more 
moderate,  too  many  symptoms  of  strong  excitement.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  circumstances  of  the  present  time,  or  the  nature 
of  the  busmess  I  have  undertaken,  I  wish  here  to  declare  my 
utter  abhorrence  of  the  practice,  which  has  been  too  common,  of 
applying  reproachful  epithets  to  an  opponent,  and  of  misrepre- 
senting his  real  opinions,  or  endeavoring,  by  painting  them  in  the 
most  glaring  colors,  to  expose  them  to  contempt — especially  of 
any  disposition  to  sully  his  reputation,  to  inflict  a  wound  on  his 
feelings,  or  to  triumph  at  the  discovery  of  his  imperfections.  Such 
things  are  totally  repugnant  to  the  le^timate  ends  of  controversy, 
and  ought  to  be  reprobated  by  all  Christians,  just  as  we  reprobate 
the  ferocities  and  cruelties  of  savage  war. 

The  sermon  which  occasions  these  Letters  to  you,  is  entitled  to 
particular  attention,  on  account  of  the  talents  and  public  character 
of  the  author,  and,  most  of  all,  because  he  feels  himself  authorized 
to  speak  in  your  name.  The  sermon  comes  forth  as  the  voice  of 
your  denomination,  and  is  extensively  circulated  as  an  instrument 
of  promoting  your  cause.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  unques- 
tionably proper  that  our  attention  should  be  turned  afresh  to  the 
question,  whether  the  cause  which  this  sermon  advocates  is  indeed 
the  cause  of  God. 

To  men  who  are  friends  of  unfettered  inquiry,  I  shall  think  it 
unnecessary  to  ofier  any  apology  for  the  jfreedom  of  my  remarks 
on  the  various  subjects  which  will  be  brought  into  view  in  these 
Letters.  And  I  hope  you  will  not  deem  it  improper,  that  my 
remarks  should  be  addressed  to  you,  —  inasmuch  as  the  subjects 
of  the  discussion  on  which  I  am  entering  have  been  introduced 
by  one,  who  appears  before  the  public  as  your  representative  ;  — 
especially  as  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  these  subjects  is,  fai 
most  respects,  not  unlike  the  maimer  in  which  they  have  generally 
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iieaD  treated  by  iSbf(Me  who  ha^e  embraced  the  Arian  or  the  So(»- 
■Bin  faith.  This  Bermon  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  nxnle  in  which 
wa  have  been  acctistoraed  to  see  our  religious  opinions  opposed 
m  the  writings  of  Unitarians.  Now  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  a 
eofieieiit  justificaticm  of  this  attempt  of  mine,  if  I  am  Mly  eon- 
Tinoed  diat  my  opnions,  and  those  of  the  orthodox  generally,  are 
BUBanderstood  and  essentiaDy  nusrepresented  by  VhUarianiy  and 
partiealariy  by  the  author  of  this  seimon.  I  am  convinced  of 
tins.  And  I  think,  too,  tiiat  the  mistaken  views  exhibited  in  the 
sennon,  are  exhibited  in  a  manner  which,  after  cool  and  sober 
fflramination,  neither  the  writer  nor  his  readers  will  be  much  dis- 
posed to  justify. 

It  seems  there  has,  for  sometame,  been  a  general  expectation 
i&  tins  vicinity  of  some  publication  from  me,  relative  to  the  sernxHi 
wUdi  is  Ihe  occasicm  of  these  Letters ;  and  inquiries  have  not  un- 
frequently  been  made,  as  to  the  reason  of  such  a  delay.  'Hiose 
xeaaons  I  will  now  frankly  state,  first.  He  regular  duties  of  my 
office  are  sufficient  to  occupy  my  whole  time ;  and  I  &und  it 
wouM  require  some  effort  in  me,  to  be  able  to  devote  only  a  few 
hours  in  a  week  to  such  an  employment  as  this.  Another  reason 
was,  that  I  wished  not  to  interrupt  the  attention,  which  the  public 
were  inclined  to  give  to  what  had  already  been  written  on  one  of 
the  principal  subjects  of  discussion  between  the  two  parties.  Be- 
side; I  hoped  that,  by  taking  a  longer  time,  I  should  keep 
myself  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  agitation  and  heat  of  con- 
troversy, and  more  perfectly  avoid  every  appearance  of  wishing 
to  make  a  personal  attack  upon  any  man  ;  and  that  I  should  be 
better  able  to  fix  your  attention,  as  well  as  my  own,  upon  the 
subjects  themselves  which  were  to  be  investigated,  without  regard 
to  any  considerations  not  conducive  to  a  fair  and  thorough  investi- 
gation. 

The  favor  which  I  now  ask  of  you  is,  not  that  you  would  treat 
my  opinions  and  arguments  with  lenity  and  forbearance,  but  that 
you  would  give  me  a  patient  and  candid  hearing,  while  I  attempt, 
on  several  important  points,  to  explain  and  defend  the  religious 
sentiments  of  the  orthodox  in  Now  England ;  and  while  I  attempt 
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to  show  in  what  respects  the  writings  of  Unitarians  essentially 
misrepresent  our  faith,  and  exhibit  a  manner  of  reasoning  whioh 
is  liable  to  just  exceptions.  I  wish  particularly  to  state  the  objeo- 
tions  which  I  feel,  to  seyeral  representations  and  modes  of  argu- 
mentation contamed  in  this  sermon,  and  to  suggest  some  reasons 
why  the  author  himself,  and  those  who  have  implicitiy  relied  upon 
the  correctness  of  his  portions,  should  allow  themselves  time  for  a 
serious  review  of  the  ground  of  this  controversy.  I  wish,  in  short, 
as  &r  as  the  limits  which  I  must  prescribe  for  myself  will  allow, 
to  do  justice  to  myself  and  my  brethren,  and  to  satisfy  those 
who  differ  from  us,  as  to  the  character  and  the  proof  of  that 
system  of  refigion  which  we  believe. 

The  subjects  which  have  been  discussed  by  my  colleague,  the 
Bev.  Moses  Stuart,  will  here  be  omitted.  It  is  at  his  suggestion, 
and  that  of  others,  that  I  have  turned  aside  from  my  common 
labors,  to  take  a  part  in  the  controversy  which  divides  this  region 
of  our  country.  But  though  I  am  urged  to  this  undertaking  by 
flie  request  of  those  in  whom  I  repose  entire  confidence,  and 
though  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  ojnnions  of  the  orthodox 
have  been  treated  unjustiy ;  I  am  almost  ready  to  withdraw  my 
hand  from  this  work,  from  an  apprehension,  that  my  eftrts  may 
serve  but  to  increase  or  perpetuate  the  spirit  of  prejudice  and 
animosity,  which  has  shown  itself  among  us  in  so  many  forms,  and 
which,  so  far  as  it  prevails,  does  really  cut  off  all  prospect  of 
attaining  the  ends  of  fi^e  investigation.  Still  I  indulge  the  hope, 
that  a  difierent  spirit  will  gain  ground.  'And  I  could  wish,  that 
the  Reverend  Author  who  has  undertaken  to  speak  in  your  behalf^ 
might  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  a  more  unruffled  mind,  and 
the  honor  of  doing  somethmg  more  for  that  cause  whioh  he  is  so 
well  able  to  promote  —  iJuR  came  of  lavcj  candor ^  and  gentlene89. 
I  think  that  he  and  many  others  will  acknowledge  the  benefit  they 
have,  in  this  respect,  derived  from  the  example  of  my  colleague. 
It  is  from  the  hope  that  I  may  be  guided  by  the  same  motive  with 
him,  and  that,  whatever  else  I  may  fedl  of  accomplishing,  I  may 
help  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  unprejudiced  inquiry  and  Christian  kind- 
ness, that  I  am  encouraged  to  proceed. 
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BsapBCTKD  Friends, 

Thb  auiiiory  who  speaks  in  joar  name,  has  at  lengUi,  it  seems, 
obtained  satisfiftction  as  to  the  propriety  of  having  a  creed^  or 
eof{fe$9km  of  fctUh.  In  his  sermon,  he  has  expressly  given  to  the 
pnUic  the  opinions  which  Unitarians  believe,  in  distinction  icom 
the  opinions  commonly  called  orthodox.  The  desiga  is  just  and 
honorable.  I  am  utterly  unable  to  conceive,  what  valid  objection 
tiiere  can  be  against  the  attempt  of  any  denomination  of  Chris- 
titas  to  make  the  public  acquainted  with  their  views  on  religious 
attgects ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  exhibit  the  articles  of  their  faUlL 
Xbs  thing  is  evidently  proper  in  itself,  and  often  necessary, 
tiioagh  liable  to  abuse.  With  so  respectable  an  example  before 
you,  I  trust  you  will  be  free  from  any  furttier  diiGculties  on  this 
svlgect,  and  will  proceed,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  correct  any 
aistaken  apprehensions  which  the  public  may  entertain  respecting 
your  opinions,  and  to  give  them  a  just  view  of  what  you  believe 
to  be  the  Christian  religion.  You  owe  this  to  the  community. 
You  owe  it  to  yourselves.  And  it  is  obvious  that  justice,  in  this 
respect,  can  be  rendered  to  you  by  none  but  yourselves.  Other 
sen,  especially  those  who  differ  from  you,  cannot  be  competent  to 
make  known  your  faith,  any  further  than  they  are  instructed  and 
authorized  by  you.  Doubtless  you  have  felt  that  you  have  had 
reason  to  complain  of  the  incorrectness  of  some  orthodox  writers, 
who  have  undertaken  to  make  a  staten^nt  of  your  views.  It  is 
with  manifest  propriety  that  you  have  now  claimed  the  right, 
and,  through  him  who  acts  as  your  organ  of  communication,  have 
exercised  the  right  of  declaring  your  own  opinions.  If  you  are 
just  to  yourselves,  you  will  not  stop  here.  Whenever  others 
impute  to  you  opiniwis  which  you  do  not  entertain,  or  deny  to  you 
those  which  you  do  entertain ;  and  whenever  they  are  doubtful 
tx>  your  fdith  i  you  will  feel  that  it  belongs  to  you  to  interpose, 
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and  to  do  yourselves  justice.  And  jou  would  think  it  a  gross 
violation  of  the  rules  of  Christian  candor,  for  any  man  to  declare 
your  opinions  to  be  different  from  your  own  serious  declaration. 
Grant  me,  and  those  with  whom  I  have  the  happiness  to  be  united 
in  opinion,  the  same  right  which  you  so  justly  claim  for  yourselves, 
the  right  of  farming  and  declaring  our  own  opinion^^  and  of  being 
biUeved  when  we  declare  them.  We  have  a  just  claim  to  the  last, 
as  well  as  to  the  first,  unless  there  are  substantial  reasons  to  ques- 
tion our  veracity. 

By  a  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures,  with  the  best  helps 
afibrded  us,  we  have  arrived  at  some  settled  views  on  the  subjects 
rf  religion.  These  views  we  wish  to  declare.  And  if  we  would 
declare  them  justly,  we  must  declare  them  in  our  own  language^ 
and  do  what  is  in  our  power  to  make  that  language  intelligible. 
Where  the  meaning  of  the  terms  employed  is  doubtful  or  obscure, 
it  belongs  to  us  to  give  the  necessary  explanations.  Where  the 
terms  are  liable  to  be  understood  with  greater  latitude  than  oonH 
ports  with  our  views,  it  belongs  to  us  to  give  the  necessary  limita- 
tions. And  where  our  positions,  in  any  respect,  need  modifying, 
it  belongs  to  us  to  modify  them.  It  is  certmnly  reasonable  to 
expect,  when  dealing  with  men  of  candid,  liberal  minds,  that  the 
language  which  we  use  to  express  our  ftith  will  be  understood, 
not  in  the  sense  which,  taken  by  itself,  it  might  possibly  bear,  nor 
in  the  sense  which  others  might  be  inclined  to  put  upon  it,  but 
precisely  according  to  our  explanations.  These  explanations,  yoa 
will  understand,  do  as  really  make  a  part  of  the  proper  declan^- 
tion  of  our  faith,  as  the  words  which  form  any  general  propo- 
ation.  Nothing  can  be  more  obviously  just  than  all  this,  espe- 
cially on  a  subject  which  is  of  a  complex  nature,  or  of  difficult 
explication. 

In  relation  to  this  point,  I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make  on  tlie 
sermon  now  under  consideration.  The  author  informs  the  public 
what  opinions  he  and  those  who  agree  with  him,  embrace  and 
what  they  reject.  This  he  has  a  right  to  do.  Coneddering 
fhe  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  ought  to  do  it.  Nor  can  any 
one  doubt  that  he  is  quiyt£ed  to  do  it  in  the  best  manlier.    Bat 
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he  goes  fbrtiier.  He  undertakes  to  give  an  account  of  my  creed, 
and  the  creed  of  o^ers  wi&  whom  I  agree.  This  is  a  more  deli- 
eate  task.  In  this  he  is  evidently  liable  to  mistake  ;  and,  after 
an  he  may  say  on  the  sabject,  we  may  find  it  necessary  to  speak 
for  oorselyes.  If  the  account  he  gives  of  our  faitii  is  not  given 
in  oar  langoage,  and  with  our  explanations  and  modifications  —  in  * 
%  word,  if  not  g^ven  in  a  manner  which  corresponds  with  our  real 
€pim<»i8,  we  must  expose  the  mcorrectness.  Most  of  all  shall  we 
have  reason  for  animadversion,  if  he  ever  adopts  that  mode  of 
representation,  which  men  usually  adopt,  who  wish  to  make  the 
opinions  of  IJicir  opponents  appear  as  exceptionable  and  absurd  as 
poenble. 

So  far  as  this  sermon  shall  come  under  review,  my  remarks 
will  relate  chiefly  to  two  pomts.  The  firtft  w,  its  affirming  that 
certain  opinions  belong  pecuHarly  and  exclusively  to  Unitarianij 
when  in  fact  they  are  Md  by  the  orthodox.  The  second  is,  the 
wderepresentations  it  makes  of  the  opinions  which  the  orthodox 
entertain^  and  of  the  reasoning  commonly  used  to  support  them. 
These  two  points  cannot  always  be  kept  perfectly  distinct ;  but  it 
will  be  sufficiently  evident  to  which  my  observations  relate. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  common  for  Unitarians,  in  this  country, 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  for  this  author  himself,  to  assert  that  there 
is  no  essential  difference  between  them  and  the  orthodox.  For  the 
sake  of  preventing  disunion  and  strife,  they  have  seemed  to  think 
it  desirable,  that  the  difference  should  be  made  to  appear  as  small 
as  possible.  But,  from  the  tenor  of  this  discourse,  one  would 
naturally  suppose  that  this  author's  judgment  had  changed,  and 
that  he  thought  some  important  end  was  to  be  answered,  by 
making  the  difference  between  the  two  parties  as  wide  as  pos- 
sible. If  this  is  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it 
may  have  occasioned  some  of  the  mistakes  into  which  he  has 
been  led. 

In  the  sermon,  p.  3,  he  declares  what  regard  he  and  his  parti- 
cular friends  feel  for  the  Bible,  and  the  principles  of  interpretation 
by  which  they  govern  themselves,  in  determining  what  doctrines 
it  contidns.     "  We  regard  the  Scriptures,"  he  says,   "  as  the 
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reoord  of  Ckxl's  succesBive  revelations  to  mankind^  and  partioii- 
larly  of  the  last  and  most  perfect  revelaition  of  his  will  bj  Jesus 
CSirist.  Whatever  doctrines  seem  to  us  to  be  clearly  taoght  ia 
liie  Scriptures,  we  receive  without  reserve  or  exception."  It  is 
implied  in  what  he  says,  that  this  sentiment  of  reverence  for  the 
Scriptures  is  peculiar  to  Unitarians.  For  he  first  expresses  has 
design,  to  lay  before  his  hearers  '^  some  of  the  distingiiiMng 
opinions  of  that  class  of  Christians"  in  whose  name  he  speaks; 
and'then,  at  the  close,  says,  that  he  has  given  their  ^^  duttngmeh- 
im^  views  ;  "  —  that  is,  their  views  in  distinction  firom  those  of  the 
orthodox.  But  is  it  so  7  Is  this  high  veneration  for  the  Scrip- 
tures peculiar  to  Unitarians  f  Do  not  the  orthodox  unifonnly 
dbdare  their  reverence  for  the  Bible,  and  their  readiness  to  sub- 
mit to  all  its  instructions  ?  Do  they  not  embrace  that  system  of 
doctrines  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  purely  because  they  are  con- 
viaced  it  is  contained  in  the  word  of  God,  and  because,  with  this 
eonviction,  they  cannot  reject  it  without  disrespect  to  that  wcHfd  7 
Bead  their  confessions  of  fiEuth,  their  systems  of  divinity,  their 
commentaries,  sermons,  catechisms,  and  books  of  devotion,  and 
then  say,  whether  they  do  not  manifest  as  hi^  a  regard  for  the 
sacred  volume,  as  this  author  expresses  7  Why  then  should  it 
be  fflgnified,  that  this  veneration  for  the  Bible  is  among  those 
things  which  distinguish  Unitarians  from  the  orthodox  7  Such  a 
representation  must  certainly  appear  unaccountable  to  one  who 
knows  what  opinions  have  generally  been  avowed  by  these  two 
parties,  respecting  the  regard  which  is  due  to  the  holy  Scrip- 
tares. 

As  to  the  principles  of  interpretation  referred  to,  there  is  no  need 
of  adding  anything  to  what  has  been  written  by  Professor  Stuart 
These  princi{des,  you  perceive,  are  not  peculiar  to  Unitarians. 
GStey  are  substantially  the  principles  of  the  orthodox ;  so  that,  if 
you  adopt  them,  the  question  between  us  is  not,  as  would  appear 
fifom  the  sermon,  whether  these  principles  are  to  be  admitted;  but 
to  what  eandu^sions  will  they  conduct  us,  when  fiedrly  applied  to  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture. 

In  relation  to  this  pc»nt,  the  author  does  indeed  seem  to  make 
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a  anoesfflon  in  fitror  of  others.  ^^  We  do  not  announce  theM 
principlesy"  he  sajs,  ^^  as  original,  or  peculiar  to  ourselves."  But 
nmnediatelj  he  takes  occasion  to  follow  his  opponents  with  a  train 
of  reproachful  insinuations,  signifying,  that  although  they  occa- 
sionally  adopt  these  principles,  they  vehemently  decry  them  when 
iheir  cause  requires ;  that  they  willingly  aviul  themselves  of  rea- 
son mien  it  can  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  their  own  party, 
and  only  complain  of  it  when  its  weapons  wound  themselves ;  that 
they  violate  the  fundamental  rules  of  reasoning,  sacrifice  the  plain 
to  the  obscure,  etc. 

Under  the  same  head  I  might  place  the  following  remarks  of 
tfaiB  author :  '^  Grod's  wisdom  is  a  pledge,  that  whatever  is  necea- 
saiy  for  t»,  and  necessary  for  salvation,  is  revealed  too  plainly  to 
be  mistaken,  and  too  consistently  to  be  questioned  by  a  sound  and 
npri^t  mind.  It  is  not  a  mark  of  wisdom  to  use  an  unintelligible 
phraseology,  and  to  confuse  and  unsettle  the  intellect  by  appeal^ 
ances  of  contradiction."  Here,  also,  he  evidently  means  to 
express  sentiments  which  belong  peculiarly  to  his  own  party. 
But  why  did  it  not  occur  to  his  recollection,  that  tJie  plaininsM 
and  intelMgibleness  of  the  Scriptures  on  all  essential  points^  is  a 
principle  for  which  the  orthodox  in  New  En^and  have  uniformly 
contended,  even  in  their  controversy  with  Unitarians. 

Under  the  second  head  of  his  discourse,  the  author  undertakes 
^^  to  state  some  of  the  views  which  Unitarians  derive  from  the 
sacred  book,  particularly  those  which  distinguish  them  from  other 
Christians."  It  will  be  to  my  purpose  just  to  notice  the  first  doc- 
trine he  states,  though  it  has  been  remarked  upon  so  satisfactorily 
in  the  publication  above  named.  This  is  the  divine  unity  ;  which 
the  author  represents  as  a  doctrine  peculiar  to  his  party.  After 
reading  his  remarks,  and  the  remarks  of  other  Unitarians  on  this 
subject,  who  would  expect  to  find,  that  all  the  respectable  writers 
on  the  side  of  orthodoxy  have  strenuously  asserted  the  unity  of 
Gody  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  revelation,  and  have  declared, 
times  without  number,  that  they  admit  no  views  of  the  divine 
character  inconsistent  with  this  ?  Who  would  expect  to  find  that, 
in  all  confessions  of  faith  written  by  Trinitarians,  the  unity  of  Qoi 
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m  one  of  the  first  doctrines  which  is  asserted,  and  one  of  tiie  firsi, 
ivhich  is  distinctly  and  largely  defended  in  all  their  theological 
systems  ?  Truly,  my  friends,  this  doctrine  is  as  importuit  in  our 
^ew,  as  it  can  be  in  yours.  And  we  could  hardly  have  more 
K^ason  to  charge  Unitarian  authors  with  injustice,  should  they  rep- 
resent us  as  denying  the  ejittence  of  God,  than  when  they  repre- 
sent us  as  denying  his  unitj/.  ^ 

But  we  proceed  to  another  point,  on  which  this  author  lays  still 
gpwater  stress.  ^'  We  believe,"  he  says,  ^^  in  the  marcU  perfeeticm 
qf  God,  We  value  our  views  of  Christianity  chiefly,  as  they 
assert  his  amiable  and  venerable  attributes."  From  the  professed 
object  of  the  discourse,  and  the  language  here  employed,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  author  makes  it  the  grand  characteristic  of  Umta- 
xianism  in  distinction  from  orthodoxy,  that  it  asserts  the  moral 
perfeotian  qf  God.  But  is  this  representation  according  to  truth  f 
Is  it  A  representation,  which  he  is  authorized  to  make  t  When 
the  most  eminent  divines  and  most  enlightened  Christians,  who 
have  at  any  time  embraced  the  common  doctrines  of  orthodoxy,— 
Lutiier,  Calvin,  Boyle,  Hale,  Baxter,  Doddridge,  Watts,  Edwards, 
Hopkins,  Dwight,  Emmons,  and  multitudes  of  the  same  general 
ftalh,  unite  in  declaring  expressly  and  constantiy,  that  they  believe 
in  the  rfwral  perfection  of  Ood,  tiiat  they  ascribe  to  him  infinite 
jsstice,  goodness  and  holiness,  and  continually  adore  his  amiable 
•ttd  venerable  attributes ;  who  is  entitied  to  look  down  up<m  this 
host  of  worthies  and  reply,  —  '^  it  is  very  posriUe  to  speak  of  Ood 
magnificentiy,  and  to  think  of  him  meanly ;  to  ap{Jy  to  his  person 
high  sounding  epithets,  and  to  his  government,  principles  which 
■Mke  him  odious.  The  heathens  called  Jupiter  the  greatest  and 
die  best ;  but  his  history  was  black  with  cruelty  and  lust."  This 
IS  the  very  reply  which  the  author  of  tiie  sermon  makes  in  so 
nany  words,  to  the  most  serious  professions  of  tiie  orthodox,  who- 
ever they  may  be,  as  to  their  belief  in  the  moral  perfection  cf 
Ood.  If  he  does  not  mean  to  apply  what  I  have  quoted  to  the 
orthodox^  he  has  lost  sight  of  the  object  of  his  discourse,  and  his 
subsequent  reasoning  is  wholly  impertinent.  K  he  does  mean 
llniB  to  apply  it,  he  does  an  act  of  the  most  flagrant  injustice. 
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In  iBottier  fimn,  he  afterwards  repeats  insbuations  of  tibe  same 
•Oft.  "  We  beliere,"  he  says, — "  F«,"  emphaticallj,  and  by 
vaj  of  distbietioii  from  the  orthodox, — ^'  We  beliere  that  in  no 
being  is  the  sense  of  right  so  strong,  so  omnipotent,  as  in  God. 
We  befieve  that  his  ahmghtj  power  is  entirely  sabmitted  to  his 
pereeptton  of  reetitade.  It  is  not  because  he  is  our  Creator 
aereiy,  but  because  he  created  ns  for  good  and  holy  purposes ;  it 
IS  noi  beoanse  his  will  is  irremstible,  but  because  his  will  is  the 
perlactkm  of  Tirtae,  that  we  pay  him  alle^ance.  We  cannot 
bow  befixre  a  bong,  howerer  great  and  powerfnl,  who  governs 
tjmnnicany.  We  respect  nothing  but  excellence,  whether  on 
earth  or  in  heaven." 

Now  the  whole  body  of  enlightened  Chri^ans  who  embrace 
tiie  common  orthodox  fidth,  g^ve  their  united  testimony  to  tiie 
same  truths,  and  declare  their  veneration  and  love  for  a  (}od  of 
ttie  same  amiable  character.  In  their  creeds,  systems,  sermons, 
psalmody,  and  prayers,  they  abundantly  assert  these  very  views 
respecting  the  moral  perfection  of  God.  They  have  asserted 
them  continually.  They  have  taught  them  to  their  children. 
They  have  repeated  them  in  a  thousand  forms.  And  yet  this 
auttior,  speaking  in  your  name  too,  feels  himself  entitled  to  say 
to  them  all  in  reply ;  —  "It  is  very  possible  to  speak  of  God 
magnificently,  and  to  think  of  him  meanly.  Your  system  takes 
from  us  our  Father  in  heaven,  and  substitutes  for  Um  a  bemg, 
whom  we  cannot  love  if  we  would,  and  whom  we  ought  not  to 
k)ve  if  we  could."  Candor  and  liberality  of  mind  are  virtues 
which  Unitarians  have  considered  peculiarly  honorable,  and  which 
they  have  appeared  ambitious  to  advance  to  the  highest  degree 
of  influence.  I  would  just  inquire,  whether  these  virtues  are 
likely  to  be  improved,  or  to  acquire  greater  influence,  either 
among  Unitarians,  or  the  orthodox,  by  such  language  as  this 
author  uses  respecting  his  opponents,  —  language  characterized 
by  strength  and  elegance,  but  entirely  wanting  in  justice  and 
truth.  We  claim  the  right  of  thinking  for  ourselves,  and  of  de- 
claring what  we  think.  But  according  to  the  principle  which 
seems  to  govern  this  writer's  pen,  there  would  be  no  possibility 
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of  our  ever  making  a  declaration  of  oar  opinions  which  would  be 
entitled  to  credit.  For  suppose  we  should  profess  our  full  assent 
to  the  strongest  propositions  of  this  author  respectmg  the  moral 
perfection  of  God ;  suppose  we  should  say  the  very  tilings  which 
he  sajs,  in  the  same  forms,  and  in  different  forms,  and  should 
enlarge  upon  them,  and  carry  them  into  their  practical  uses,  and 
should  show  by  our  conduct,  that  such  are  our  sober  views  of  the 
divine  character ;  he  could  still  meet  all  this  with  the  rejdy ;  -*- 
^  It  is  possible  to  apply  to  God's  person  high  sounding  epithets, 
and  to  his  government,  principles  which  make  him  odious.  The 
heathens  called  Jupiter  the  greatest  and  the  best ;  but  his  histoiy 
was  black  with  cruelty  and  lust."  If  the  picture  which  this 
author  has  drawn  of  our  opinions  on  this  subject,  were  chargeable 
with  only  a  little  misrepresentation ;  or  if  it  were  ever  so  great  a 
misrepresentation  on  a  subject  of  no  considerable  importance ;  it 
would  be  worthy  of  littie  notice.  But  it  is  a  great  and  totd  mis- 
representation on  a  subject  of  vital  consequence  to  reli^on,  boili 
theoretic  and  practical.  And  every  man,  and  every  child,  who 
has  received  lus  impresaon  from  this  sermon,  as  to  the  views  of  the 
orthodox  on  the  subject  now  before  us,  has  been  led  into  a  palpa- 
ble and  total  mistake  touching  a  matter  of  fact,  —  a  matter  of  fiict, 
concerning  which  the  orthodox  are  the  only  competent  judges. 
To  them  I  appeal.  And  I  am  sure  they  will  be  sensible  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  say,  and  will  be  compelled,  from  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice to  themselves  to  declare,  that,  however  free  from  blame  the 
motives  of  this  author  may  have  been,  the  representation  he  has 
here  made  of  their  views,  is  totally  incorrect. 
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LETTER  III. 

Bkpbcikd  Fbibnds, 

I  .WOULD  not  have  you  infer  from  anything  contained  in  the 
fixregoing  letter,  that  I  am  de^us  of  avoiding  that  kind  of  in- 
Testigation,  which  the  author  of  the  sermon  has  represented,  as 
neeesBaryin  this  case.  '^  We  cannot,"  he  remarks,  ^^  judge  of 
men's  real  ideas  of  God  from  their  general  language.  We  must 
inquire  into  their  particular  views  of  his  purposes,  of  the  prin- 
dples  of  his  administration,  and  of  his  disposition  towards  his 
creatures."  To  thb  mode  of  proceeding  I  cheerfully  accede. 
Accordingly,  I  will  not  ask  you  to  rest  ultimately  on  my  bare 
assertion,  that  Unitarians  give  an  incorrect  account  of  our  opin- 
kms,  nor  upon  my  general  declaration,  that  we  believe  in  the 
moral  perfection  of  Ghd.  That  you  may  be  under  the  best  ad- 
vantages to  judge,  whether  we  do  in  Sskct  believe  in  the  moral 
perfection  of  Grod,  I  will  state  summarily,  what  particular  views 
we  entertiun  of  God's  character,  —  "of  the  principles  of  his  ad- 
ministration, and  of  his  disposition  towards  his  creatures." 

The  sentiment,  which  forms  the  basis  of  our  system,  is,  that 
God  is  love.  This  declaration  of  Scripture  we  understand  in  its 
plain  and  obvious  sense,  and  believe  it  happily  expresses  the  whole 
moral  character  of  God.  He  is  a  Being  of  infinite  and  perfect 
benevolence.  This  is  the  disposition  of  God  toward  his  creatures ; 
the  disposition  which  prompted  him  to  create,  and  which  prompts 
him  to  govern.  The  object  of  benevolence  or  goodness  is,  to  do 
good,  to  promote  real  happiness.  The  object  of  infinite  benevo- 
lence must  be  to  promote  the  highest  degree  of  happiness.  As  to 
the  ways,  in  which  God  will  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  happi- 
ness to  his  intelligent  creation,  we  can  know  nothing  except  what 
God  is  pleased  to  reveal.  So  far  as  our  duty  or  comfort  is 
concerned,  he  has  given  us  instruction.  According  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  grand  means,  by  which  God  will  promote  the  happiness 
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of  his  kingdom,  is  the  administration  of  a  mond  govemmmii. 
Such  a  govenmient  implies  a  law,  enforced  by  proper  sanctions, 
that  is,  by  the  promise  of  good  to  the  obedient,  and  the  threat 
of  evil  to  the  disobedient.     These  promises  and  threats,  being 
necessary  parts  of  a  benevolent  moral  government,  are  expres- 
sions of  the  divine  goodness.     So  is  the  execntion  of  them.    The 
proper  pmiishment  of  the  disobedient,  as  it  is  essential  to  tiip  ad- 
ministration of  a  perfect  moral  government,  is  in  reality  an  act  of 
goodness,  —  an  expression  of  Gk>d's  benevolent  regard  to  his  king* 
dom.    When  there  is  occasion  for  it,  a  good  father  will  pumitk* 
He  may  punish  not  only  conmtenJtbf  with  his  bemg  good,  bat 
lecauBe  he  is  good.     God  is  a  father  to  his  kingdom ;  and  will 
therefore  show  his  displeasure  against  that  which  tends  to  injure 
iliat  kingdom.    As  to  the  degree  and  duration  of  the  punishment 
which  win  be  inflicted  on  transgressors,  we  are,  of  ourselves, 
wholly  incompetent  to  judge ;  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  we  are 
not  capable  of  knowing  what  the  present  and  future  intereto 
of  so  extensive  a  kingdom  require.    The  Scriptures  teach,  that 
Qod  will  inflict  on  the  wicked  a  great  and  everlasting  punishment. 
So  far  as  reasoning  is  concerned,  we  believe  this  as  a  consequence 
of  believing,  that  God  will  feel  and  manifest  displeasure  against 
sin  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  love  which  he  feels  for  bis 
kingdom.    In  other  words,  we  believe  he  will  inflict  on  the  diso- 
bedient that  very  punishment,  which  they  deserve,  and  which,  in 
his  view,  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom  renders  necessary.     We 
consider  the  demerit  of  sin  to  be  great,  in  proportion  to  the  moral 
excellence  of  Crod  against  whom  it  is  committed,  and  to  the  value 
of  those  mterests  which  it  aims  to  destroy.     Here  you  see  why 
we  view  punitive  justice  as  a  branch  of  benevolence,  an  exercise 
of  goodness.    As  God  is  a  moral  Governor,  and  the  Guardian  of 
the  interests  of  the  creation,  tiie  want  of  justice  in  punishing 
offisnces  would  betray  the  want  of  goodness.     Thus  we  believe,  as 
Unitarians  do,  that  the  justice  of  God  ^^  is  the  justice  of  a  good 
being,  dwelling  in  the  same  mind  and  acting  in  harmony  with 
perfect  benevolence."     The  author  referred  to  represents  the 
belief, "  that  justice  and  mercy  are  intimate  friends,  breathing  the 
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ame  spirit,  taoA  seeking  the  same  end,"  as  peculiar  to  Unitarians ; 
though  it  is  in  truth  Qie  general  belief  of  the  orthodox.  Bat  in 
case  of  transgression,  justice  and  mercy  must  seek  the  same  ulii- 
Biate  end  in  diflferent  ways.  In  the  exercise  of  juMce^  God  seeks 
fte  bappneas  of  his  kingdom  by  pwniMng  an  offence ;  in  the 
eoDsrdse  of  mercy  or  graae^  by  forgiving  an  ofiknce.  This  author 
Mjs,  ^  God's  meroy,  as  we  understand  it,  desires  strongly  the 
hajqiness  of  the  guilty."  We  belieye  the  same.  But  he  adds  a 
condition.  *'*'  God's  mercy  desires  strongly  the  happiness  of  the 
guilty,  hyt  only  tknmgh  their  penitence.^^  We  go  &rther.  We 
belieye,  indeed,  that  repentance  is  essential  to  the  happiness  of 
the  guilty ;  but  we  believe  also,  because  we  are  so  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  repentance  itself,  without  the  death  of  a  Mediator, 
ooold  be  of  no  avail.  To  forgive  sin  in  any  other  way,  than 
through  the  ihedding  of  bloody  would  not  consist  with  a  due  regard 
to  ^  the  interests  of  virtue,"  and  so,  to  use  this  author's  Ian- 
gsage,  '^  would  be  inc<Mnpatible  with  justice,  and  also  with  en* 
ligjlitened  benevolence."  On  the  other  hand,  we  think  it  equally 
dear  that  the  happiness  of  the  impenitent  would  be  not  only  in- 
consistent  with  the  divine  perfections,  but  in  the  nature  of  things 
impossible. 

We  believe  as  sincerely  as  Unitarians  do,  in  the  paternal  char- 
acter of  God.  Tou  ''  ascribe  to  him,"  as  this  author  informs  us, 
^'  not  only  the  name,  but  the  dispositions  and  principles  of  a  father." 
With  the  qualifications  which  the  divine  perfection  itself  renders 
neceasarj,  we  do  the  same.  The  language  refers  to  the  disposi- 
tions of  a  human  father.  These  dispositions  belong  to  God,  90 
far  09  is  consistent  with  his  infinite  perfection.  It  is  plain,  that 
the  dispositions  of  God  and  the  conduct  flowing  from  them  cannot, 
in  aU  respects,  resemble  the  dispositions  and  conduct  of  a  human 
&ther.  The  nature  of  a  human  father,  and  the  relation  he  sus- 
tains to  his  children,  have  but  an  imperfect  analogy  to  the  nature 
of  (jod,  and  the  relation  he  sustains  to  his  creatures.  From  this 
we  conclude,  that  his  treatment  of  his  creatures  cannot  be  fully 
represented  by  the  treatment,  which  a  human  father  gives  his 
children.     This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples. 
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What  human  father,  possessmg  even  a  common  degree  of  paternal 
Idndness  and  compassion,  would  ever  treat  his  children,  as  God 
treated  his  rational  ofipring,  when  he  destroyed  the  world  bj  a 
deluge,  or  Sodom  by  fire,  or  when  he  caused  the  earth  to  open 
and  swallow  up  the  company  of  Korah  7  Would  a  compassionate 
fjEtther  drown  his  children,  or  consume  them  by  fire,  or  bury  them 
aHve  in  the  earth?  God  suffers  his  creatures,  even  harmlefli 
children,  to  die  of  hunger  or  sickness,  or  to  be  destroyed  by  acts 
of  cruelty.  Gould  a  human  father  stand  and  see  his  children  die 
tiius,  when  it  was  in  the  power  of  his  hand  to  affi)rd  relief?  I 
mention  these,  among  a  thousand  instances,  to  prove  that  the  anal- 
ogy between  God  and  a  human  father,  though  very  striking  and 
delightful,  is  not  perfect,  and  may  be  carried  too  far.  Most  cer- 
tainly it  is  carried  too  fiEff  by  those,  who  undertake  to  prove  what 
Qod  will  do  or  will  not  do  as  to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in 
the  fliture  world,  by  the  consideration  that  he  is  called  a  father. 
The  analogy  implied  in  this  metaphor  must  be  guarded  and  kept 
within  due  limits,  as  carefully  as  the  analogy  implied  in  die  metfr- 
I^ors  by  which  God  is  called  a  fire,  or  a  man  of  war.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  dwell  upon  the  principles  which  we  apply  in  the 
interpretation  of  metaphorical  language.  I  will  only  say  that  we 
can  be  in  no  danger  of  mistake,  if  we  fix  upon  the  analogy  whioh 
is  suggested  by  the  metaphor  itself,  and  by  the  manifest  design  of 
the  writer,  and  limit  the  analogy,  as  we  commonly  do,  by  tiie 
knowledge  we  have  obtained  of  the  subject  fnnn  other  sources. 
On  these  principles,  the  soundness  of  which  will  not  be  called  in 
question,  we  look  to  God  as  a  father ;  we  love  him  and  trust  in 
him  as  a  father.  We  believe  he  has  a  paternal  affection  for  his 
rational  oflbpring,  and  takes  delight  in  promoting  their  welfare. 
Nay  more  ;  we  believe  that  the  love  of  God  is  not  only  sincere 
and  durable,  like  that  of  a  father,  but  is  free  from  all  human  im- 
perfection, and  distinguished  by  a  purity,  elevation,  and  activity, 
infinitely  superior  to  what  belongs  to  the  love  of  the  best  &ther  on 
earth. 

I  cannot  do  justice  to  orthodox  nunisters  without  adding,  that 
Aeir  belief  'm  the  moral  excellence  of  Qoi  is  not  a  matter  of  mere 
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ion,  bnt  k  in  the  highest  degree  practical.  Thej  make 
4ke  infinite  and  immutable  goodness  of  God  the  grand  motive  to 
nli^as  worship, —  the  gromid  of  all  pious  affections.  They 
present  it  to  the  view  of  Christians  to  excite  love,  gratitude,  and 
joy.  They  present  it  to  the  view  of  sinners,  to  show  them  the 
inexcusable  guilt  and  baseness  of  their  disaffection  to  their  Maker, 
Mid  to  induce  them  to  return  to  him  by  repentance.  They  dwell 
upoD  ihe  unchangeable  love  of  God,  which  has  a  length  and 
breadth  and  depth  and  height  passing  all  understanding,  as  the 
source  of  joy  in  prosperity,  of  comfort  in  affliction,  and  trium]^ 
m  death.  And  they  lead  Christians  to  expect,  that  their  highest 
enjoyments  in  heaven  will  arise  from  the  more  glorious  display 
iriiich  Qoi  will  there  make,  of  his  infinite  benignitjr  and  grace. 

It  would  be  great  injustice  to  orthodox  ministers  and  Christians, 
holli  in  Europe  and  America,  to  pass  over  the  influence,  which 
iiieir  belief  in  the  divine  goodness  has,  to  produce  benevolent  cuy 
iHm.  It  is  because  they  believe  that  God  is  hve,  and  that  he  is 
zeady  to  pardon  and  save  all  who  repent,  that  they  are  engaged  in 
such  plans  of  benevolence,  and  are  striving  to  enlighten  and  con- 
vert the  world.  In  these  benevolent  efforts,  they  are  aiming  at  a 
humble  imitation  of  him,  who  is  the  supreme  object  of  their  ven- 
eration and  love. 

Now  when  I  consider  what  stress  the  orthodox  lay  upon  the 
moral  perfection  of  God,  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  they  ac- 
knowledge and  affirm  it,  and  the  paramount  influence  which  it  has 
upon  tiieir  conduct ;  I  am  not  a  little  surprised  that  any  man 
should  charge  them  with  denying  it.  It  is  the  very  last  thing 
they  would  deny.  I  appeal  to  millions  of  witnesses,  who  will  tell 
you,  that  they  are  as  far  from  denying  the  moral  perfection  of  God, 
as  they  are  from  denying  his  existence^  and  that  his  existence  it- 
self would  not  only  cease  to  afford  them  satisfaction,  but  would 
SB  tiiem  with  anxiety  and  dread,  had  they  not  a  certain  belief, 
iliat  he  is  possessed  of  perfect  rectitude,  of  unbounded  and  un- 
ehangeable  goodness.  And  after  the  statement  I  have  now  made, 
and  fflmilar  statements  made  by  others,  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
oorthodox  on  this  subject,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge,  what  occasion 
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the  author  of  this  sermon  could  have  for  saying  what  he  does  in 
the  following  passage :  ^^  We  ask  our  opponents  to  leave  us  a  God, 
worthy  of  our  love  and  trust,  in  whom  our  moral  sentiments  may 
delist,  in  whom  our  weaknesses  and  sorrows  may  find  refuge." 


LETTER    IV. 

Respected  Friends, 

I  NOW  ask  your  attention  more  particularly  to  the  manKMT^  in 
which  the  author  of  this  sermon  attempts  to  make  it  appear,  that 
we  deny  the  moral  perfection  of  God.  If  I  understand  him  right, 
he  infers  our  denial  of  Gted's  moral  perfection  from  our  "  particu- 
lar views  of  his  purposes,  of  the  principles  of  his  administration, 
and  of  his  disposition  towards  his  creatures." 

Now  if  we  admit,  for  the  present,  that  our  views  on  these  sub- 
jects are  in  reality  inconnstent  with  the  moral  perfection  of  Grod  ; 
still  the  allegation  here  brought  against  us  may  not  be  just.  For 
I  may  reaRy  believe  a  certain  important  doctrine,  though  I  believe 
other  things  inconsistent  with  it.  The  camistenct/  of  my  belief  is 
one  thing ;  the  redtity  of  it,  another.  I  may  entertain  various 
opinions  which,  if  examined  thoroughly,  would  appear  inconsistent 
with  my  belief  of  some  important  truth ;  yet  the  inconsistency 
may  not  be  apparent  to  me  ;  and  I  may  as  really  believe  that  im- 
portant truth,  and  act  as  much  under  its  influence,  as  though  I 
did  not  entertain  those  other  opinions.  In  such  a  case,  though  an 
opponent  might  attack  me  on  the  ground  of  my  consistency,  he 
could  not,  with  any  justice,  represent  me  as  denying  that  particu- 
lar truth.  Accordingly,  the  most  which  this  author  could  properly 
say,  even  on  the  free  admission  above  supposed,  would  be,  that 
we  do  not  believe  the  moral  perfection  of  God  ecmrittently,  tiiouf^ 
we  may  believe  it  reaUy. 
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Bat  can  we  be  justly  charged  with  entertaming  opinions,  which 
are,  in  hci,  inconsistent  with  oar  belief  in  the  moral  perfection  of 
God  ?  This  is  the  qaestion  now  to  be  considered.  The  author  of 
llie  sermon  seems  to  rest  the  charge  chiefly  on  two  pomts ;  first, 
tiie  doctrine  we  hold  as  to  the  natural  character  of  man  ;  second, 
tiie  doctrine  we  hold,  naiotAe  manner  in  which  God  derignateB 
ihe  heirs  of  salvcUum.'    I  shall  begin  with  the  first. 

Here  allow  me  to  remark  with  freedom,  on  the  mode  of  reasoft' 
ing  which  ought  to  be  pursued  on  such  a  subject  as  this.  I  am 
happy  to  find  the  following  principle  suggested  in  the  sennon. 
^  Whatever  doctrines  seem  to  us  to  be  clearly  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tores,  we  receive  without  reserve  or  exception."  Bight.  Bat 
does  the  author  adhere  to  his  own  principle  ?  With  respect  to  the 
common  doctrine  of  man's  depravity,  the  grand  mquiry  which 
oaght  to  have  engaged  his  attention,  was  this :  Do  the  Scriptures^ 
underitood  according  to  just  rules  of  interpretation^  teach  tJie  doO" 
trine  f  And  does  the  doctrine  agree  with  the  facts  made  known 
hg  experience  and  observation  f  All  reasoning  a  priori^  in  this 
case  especially,  is  to  be  rejected.  And  so  is  every  hypothesis, 
unless  it  is  evidently  founded  on  Scripture  and  observation.  In- 
dependently of  revelation  and  well  known  facts,  we  are  actuaUg 
incapable  of  judging  what  the  goodness  of  Ood  will  require  as  to 
the  condition  of  man  ;  or  what  viands  character  and  state  wiU  be 
tmder  the  government  of  a  being  infinitely  wise  and  benevolent. 
Our  inability  to  judge  on  the  subject  might  be  made  evident,  from 
the  impossibility  of  our  having  any  adequate  knowledge  respecting 
either  the  infinite  perfection  of  God,  or  the  vast  and  endless 
scheme  of  his  operations.  But  without  any  labored  argument  to 
prove  what  must  be  so  plain  to  every  intelligent  man,  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  refer  to  a  few  other  facts, 
which  are  quite  as  different  from  what  we  should  have  previously 
tiiought  agreeable  to  the  perfections  of  God,  as  the  moral  deprav- 
ity of  man.  Who  would  have  supposed  that  a  God  of  tender 
compassion  and  unbounded  goodness  would  send  plagues,  hurri- 
canes, and  earthquakes,  and  involve  multitudes  of  affectionate  pa- 
rents,  and  multitudes  of  lovely,  helpless  children  in  a  sudden  and 
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dreadful  destruction  ?  Who  would  have  thought  that  the  "Lord  of 
the  uniyerse,  who  has  an  absolute  control  over  all  creatures  and 
all  events,  would  suffer  the  cruelties  and  horrors  of  the  Slav&4rade 
to  exist  for  so  long  a  time  ?  These  are  great  difficulties.  But 
there  is  one  still  greater ;  namely ;  that  the  God  of  lovcj  who  (fe- 
Ughis  in  mercy  and  would  have  dU  men  to  he  saved,  and  who  hoi 
given  his  Son  to  die  for  the  redemption  of  the  world,  should  after 
ali  suffer  the  greater  part  of  the  world  to  live  and  die  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  Saviour.  These  £Gu;ts,  which  are  known  to  all, 
are  tti  Cbut  from  being  agreeable  to  what  we  should  naturally  imag- 
ine the  infinite  goodness  of  God  would  dictate,  as  the  fact,  that 
mui  are  subjects  of  moral  depravity.  But  our  being  unable,  by 
ttie  mere  exercise  of  reason,  to  discover  the  consistency  between 
these  facts  and  the  goodness  of  God,  is  no  proof  that  the  &cts  do 
not  exist,  and  no  proof  that  they  are  in  reality  inconsbtent  with 
divine  goodness.  With  regard  to  all  subjects  like  these,  the  only 
BMNle  of  reasoning,  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  lead  us  to  right 
conclusions,  is  that  which  is  pursued  in  the  science  of  physics. 
Regulating  ourselves  by  the  maxims  of  Bacon  and  Newton,  we 
inquire,  not  what  we  should  expect  the  properties  and  laws  of  the 
I^ysical  world  would  be^  nor  whether  this  or  that  thing  can  be 
reoonciled  with  the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  but  sim- 
ply, what  is  fact  ?  What  do  we  find  from  observation  and  exp^ 
rience,  titat  the  properties  and  laws  of  nature  really  aret  This 
inquiry  should  be  perfectly  unembarrassed  by  any  other  matters. 
The  moment  we  undertake  to  shape  the  conclusi(»is  we  adopts  or 
the  facts  we  discover,  so  as  to  make  them  conform  to  any  precon- 
ceived opinion,  we  depart  from  the  le^timate  rule  of  philosophical 
research,  and  expose  ourselves  to  endless  perplexity  and  error.  I 
might,  if  necessary,  fill  a  volume  with  examples  of  the  vagaries  of 
human  reason,  flowing  from  the  neglect  of  this  grand  principle  of 
philosophy.  The  importance  of  this  principle,  and  the  hurtful 
consequences  of  disregarding  it,  are  now  admitted  by  all  enlight- 
oied  philosophers.  And  it  is  to  the  strict  observance  of  it,  that 
we  owe  our  present  advancement  in  the  science  of  physics. 
Now  this  princijde  is  as  applicable  to  the  science  of  theology^  as 
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to  flie  science  of  phyrict.  Indeed,  it  Will  be  fonnd  that  in  theolo- 
gy it  is  stiU  more  necessary,  and  that  any  departure  from  it  is 
attended  with  still  greater  danger,  than  in  physics.  Theology^  as 
well  as  jMiosophi/^  is  founded  on  facts.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  in  either  case  is  to  determine,  by  the  proper  method  of  in- 
q;aii7,  what  are  the  fiEicts  on  which  the  science  is  founded.  In 
pldlosophy  we  learn  hcis  by  observation  and  experience.  In  the- 
dogjr  we  have  additional  lud.  Revelation,  as  well  as  observation 
and  experience,  makes  known  facts,  which  form  the  basis  of  theo- 
logical sdence.  But  in  both  cases,  the  chief  object  of  inquiry 
and  the  rule  of  reasoning  are  the  same.  We  first  inquire  for 
fiLcts ;  and  by  reasoning  from  facts,  we  arrive  at  general  truths. 
If  in  either  case  we  neglect  this  principle  of  reasoning,  we  are 
involved  in  uncertainty,  confusion,  and  error.  Suppose  a  man  at- 
tempts to  prove,  from  what  he  tiiinks  divme  wisdom  or  benevolence 
most  dictate,  or  from  what  he  knows  of  some  other  subject,  thai 
an  parts  of  the  earth  must  enjoy  equal  iUundnation  and  warmth 
from  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  must  aflford  equal  advantages 
and  comforts  to  the  inhabitants.  But  what  becomes  of  his  argu- 
ments, when  he  looks  abroad,  and  compares  the  rocks  and  ice  and 
gloomy  mghts  of  Greenland,  or  the  sands  of  Arabia,  with  the 
pleasantness  and  fertility  of  some  other  parts  of  the  earth  ?  Or 
suppose  he  assumes  what  must  be  the  nature  of  any  particular 
thing,  but  afterwards  finds,  that  the  phenomena  which  that  thing 
exhibits  do  not  correspond  with  his  assumption.  ShalV  he  deny 
or  disregard  those  phenomena  ?  Or  shall  he  not  ratiier  dismiss 
his  assumption  ?  Now  it  is  not  a  whit  less  unphilosophical,  to  ad- 
mit any  presumptive  or  hypothetical  reasoning  in  ethics  or  theology ^ 
than  in  the  science  of  physics.  Suppose  we  think  it  inconsistent 
with  the  infinite  goodness  of  God,  that  he  should  create  an  order 
of  rational  beings,  and  place  them  in  such  circumstances  of  temp- 
tation, as  he  certainly  knew  would  be  followed  by  their  transgres- 
fflon  and  ruin  ;  or  that  a  God  of  infinite  power,  who  has  all  hearts 
and  all  events  in  his  hand,  should  sufier  mankind,  through  a  hun- 
dred generations,  to  be  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  rebellion,  and 
wretchedness,  when  it  is  easy  for  him  to  prevent  it.     But  suppose 
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we  find  in  botii  oafles  the  existence  of  fSEMsts  wluch  we  denied. 
Shall  we  deny  them  still  ?  It  is  true  we  may  not  be  able  to 
reconcile  them  with  the  perfections  of  God.  What  then?  Are 
we  ommscient  ?  Is  our  understanding  above  the  posobility  of 
mistake  ? 

These  remarks  are  intended  to  simfdify  our  inquiry  with  regard 
to  the  native  character  of  man.  They  are  intended  to  show  that, 
according  to  the  just  principles  of  reasoning,  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question,  how  the  common  doctrine  of  depravity  can 
consist  with  the  moral  perfection  of  Qoi  ?  If  I  say,  tkU  doctrine 
cannot  be  true  because  I  cannot  reconcile  it  with  the  goodness 
of  God,  it  is  the  same  as  saying,  lam  an  iitfaUible  judge^  and 
l^y  opinion  must  stand,  though  opposed  by  the  declarations  of 
Scripture  and  the  evidence  of  facts.  To  take  such  a  position 
would  be  an  effectual  bar  to  conviction,  and  render  all  reason- 
ing useless.  If  we  would  regulate  our  investigations  on  this 
inbjeci  by  correct  principles,  we  must  reject  totally  every  pre- 
possession a^gainst  tiie  doctrine  of  depravity,  and  must  restrict 
ourselves  to  this  single  inquiry,  what  is  true  in  fact  f  If  the 
subject  is  one  on  which  the  Scripture  gives  us  information,  the 
question  is,  what  aaith  the  Scripture  f  If  experience  and  obser- 
vation cast  any  light  on  the  subject,  the  question  is,  what  do  thejf 
teach  ?  If  we  find  that  the  Scripture,  interpreted  without  the 
influence  of  any  prepoesesdon,  and  according  to  just  rules,  teach- 
es that  man  is  by  nature  unholy,  this  must  unhesitatingly  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  certam  truth.  That  God  declares  it,  is  proof  suffi- 
dent.  His  testimony  is  a  better  foundation  for  our  faith,  than  all 
our  reasonings.  If  observation  and  experience  teach  the  same 
truth,  we  are  to  admit  it  as  doubly  confirmed.  As  to  the  good* 
MMS  of  Qodj  we  know  it  firom  other  evidence.  The  truth  under 
consideration  must  then  be  admitted  to  be  in  reality  consistent 
with  the  goodness  of  Gt)d,  however  hard  it  may  be  for  thoee 
who  are  of  yesterday  and  know  nothing,  to  elucidate  that  consist- 
ency. 

The  subject  under  consideration  is  (me,  on  which  we  are  pecu- 
liaxly  liable  to  judge  erroneously,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  we 
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bare  a  penonal  eoncem  in  it.  We  are  among  those,  whom  fhe 
WnmoDly  xeceired  doctrine  arraigns  as  polluted  and  gcdlfy.  The 
doctrine  touches  our  character  and  our  hosOT.  It  aims  a  blow  at 
cor  self^steem.  It  disturbs  our  quiet.  The  conrnderation  of  these 
circomBtances  should  ezdte  us  to  guard  vigilantly  against  tibat 
prejudioe,  that  discoloring  of  evidence  and  that  partial  judgment, 
to  wlndi  we  are  all  in  such  a  case  exposed. 


LETTER  V. 

Bkpscted  Fbiends, 

Thb  doctrine,  which  the  orthodox  hold  on  the  subject  introduced 
in  the  last  Letter,  is  briefly  this  ;  that  men  are  by  nature  destitute 
qfhoUneM  ;  or  that  they  are  subjects  of  an  innate  moral  depravir 
(y;  in  other  words,  that  they  are  from  the  first  inclined  to  evil, 
and  that,  while  imrenewed,  their  moral  aiFections  and  actions  are 
wholly  wrong.  The  doctrine  is  merely  the  assertion  of  a  general 
feet.  I  shall  at  present  consider  this  fact  by  itself,  entirely 
unencumbered  with  any  question  about  the  occasion  or  the  mode 
of  it. 

It  is  fer  from  my  design  to  exhibit,  in  detail,  the  arguments  by 
winch  this  doctrine  is  proved.  I  shall  attain  my  object,  if  I  can 
succeed  in  exposmg  a  wrong  method  of  reasoning,  and  can  do 
anything  towards  producing  in  those  who  may  honor  me  with  their 
attention,  a  steady  desire  to  know  the  truth,  and  a  disposition  to 
investigate  the  subject  of  man's  natural  character  on  right  princi- 
ples, and  without  being  shackled  by  unreasonable  prepossessions. 
But  the  case  seems  to  require  that  I  should  lay  before  you,  if  not 
all  the  particular  proofe,  at  least  the  general  topics  of  argument, 
on  which  I  ground  my  conclusion.  Here,  then,  I  contend,  and 
hold  myself  ready  to  demonstrate,  that  there  is  no  principle  in 
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natural  science,  which  is  established  by  evidence  more  uniform 
and  more  conclosiye,  than  the  moral  depravity  of  man.  I  speak 
now  of  the  evidence  which  is  famished  bj  experience  and  obsep- 
yation,  without  looking  to  the  Bible.  The  appearances  of  human 
nature,  from  in&ncj  to  old  age,  and  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  tbe 
present  time,  prove  a  deep-rooted  and  universal  disease.  The 
existence  of  this  moral  disease  is  practically  acknowledged  by  all, 
who  have  any  concern  in  the  education  of  children  and  youth,  or 
who  endeavor  in  any  way  to  bring  the  actions  of  men  to  conform 
to  the  rule  of  duty.  The  strength  of  this  disease  is  made  evident 
by  all  the  restraints  which  parents  are  obliged  to  put  upon  their 
children,  rulers  upon  their  subjects,  and  all  men  who  aim  at  being 
virtuous,  upon  themselves.  This  disorder  of  our  nature  is  indi- 
cated by  as  clear,  as  various,  and  as  uniform  symptoms,  as  ever 
indicated  the  existence  of  a  fever  or  a  consumption  in  an  indi- 
vidual. The  evidence  of  human  depravity  from  this  source  alone 
18  so  great,  that,  should  I  reject  it  as  insufficient,  I  should  mani- 
fest a  strength  of  prejudice  which,  I  soberly  think,  no  increase  of 
evidence  could  overcome.  And  I  would  propose  it  as  a  serious 
question,  whether,  if  any  of  us  should  stand  by  as  impartial  spec- 
tators, and  see  in  another  order  of  beings,  the  same  indications  of 
character  which  we  see  in  the  human  species,  we  should  hesitate  a 
moment  to  pronounce  them  depraved. 

But  as  our  views  of  thb  subject  must  depend  chiefly  on  reve- 
lation, I  shall  proceed  to  exhibit,  though  very  summarily,  the 
principal  Scripture  arffuments^  on  which  the  doctrine  of  man's 
depravity  rests.  I  shall  first  present  the  argument,  or  rather  the 
principle  of  reoBomng^  from  the  Old  Tegtamerit.  For  this  purpose 
I  take  a  single  passage,  which  may  stand  for  a  multitude  of  the 
same  nature.  Gen.  6:  5,  ^^And  God  saw  that  the  trickedness 
qf  man  was  great  in  the  earthy  and  that  evert/  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  Ms  heart  was  only  evU  continuaUyJ*^ 

It  is  objected  to  the  argument  commonly  drawn  from  this  text, 
fliat  it  related  to  mankind  in  a  season  of  uncommon  corruption, 
and  not  to  mankind  at  large,  and  that  it  is  altogether  improper  to 
infer  the  character  of  the  whole  human  race  from  the  shocking 
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iNurbarity  and  wickedness,  which  have  been  perpetrated  in  a  par- 
tieolar  age  or  canntiy.  The  same  objection  is  thought  to  lie 
igaiDSt  our  reasoning  from  any  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  in 
which  human  wickedness  is  declared ;  namely,  that  they  related 
ezchisiTely  to  particular  times  when  iniquity  prevailed  to  an  un- 
oommon  degree,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  mankmd  generally. 

We  DOW  inquire  whether  this  objection  is  valid. 

The  text  quoted  from  Gen.  6:  5,  did  indeed  relate  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  men  who  lived  before  the  general  deluge.  But  we 
find  substantially  tiie  same  testimony  given  soon  after  the  deluge. 
Gen.  8:  21,  ^^  The  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his 
youth.  There  are  two  reasons  for  considering  this  as  relating  to 
mankmd  universally ^  or  to  human  nature.  The  first  is,  that  the 
language  is  gevierai.  ^^  The  ima^nation  of  man's  heart  is  evil ; '' 
not  Noah's  heart,  nor  the  heart  of  either  of  his  sons,  but  man^e 
heart,  the  heart  of  tiie  human  kind.  Thus  we  are  led  to  con- 
aider  it  as  the  testimony  of  God  respecting  the  character  of  our 
TSfOe.  The  second  reason  for  this  construction  is,  that  the  curse 
spoken  of  in  the  same  verse  related  to  mankind  in  all  future 
ages.  "  I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more  for  man^s 
sake;" — "neither  will  I  again  smite  any  more  every  living  thing, 
as  I  have  done."  It  was  said  in  relation  to  all  future  time. 
The  description  given  of  man's  character  must  be  understood  as 
equally  extensive  ;  "/or,"  or  more  properly,  "  though  the  imagin- 
ation of  man^s  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth."  The  meaning  of  the 
whole  taken  together  is  plainly  this ;  that  God  would  not  destroy 
the  world  again  by  a  deluge,  as  he  had  done,  though  the  character 
of  mankind  generally  would  be  as  it  had  been.  History  shows  that 
it  has  been  so  in  fact. 

Further  to  illustrate  the  force  of  the  argument  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  weakness  of  the  objection  against  it,  I  refer 
my  readers  to  a  well  known  principle  of  science,  namely,  that  aU 
who  belong  to  the  same  species^  have  the  same  nature.  We  always 
consider  the  actions  of  any  part,  certainly  of  any  considerable 
part  of  a  species,  as  indicating  the  character  or  nature  of  the 
whole.    And  why  should  we  doubt  the  truth  of  this  principle  in 
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relation  to  man's  moral  character,  any  more  than  in  relation  to  his 
phj'sical  properties,  or  to  the  properties  of  any  other  order  of 
creatures  ?  In  all  our  treatment  of  mankind,  and  in  all  our 
maxims  of  practical  wisdom,  we  admit  the  principle,  that  human 
nature^  as  to  its  essential  moral  features,  is  at  all  times  and  in  all 
circimistances  the  same.  This  is  implied  also  in  the  fact,  that 
the  same  precepts,  motives,  and  restraints,  in  a  word,  the  same 
moral  discipline,  has  been  found  suitable  and  necessary  in  all 
ages. 

But  I  do  not  stop  here,  but  proceed  to  inquire,  whether  the 
Hew  Testament^  besides  furnishing  a  new  argument,  does  not  ^ve 
testimony  to  the  soundness  of  the  argument  from  the  Old  Te§Uh 
ment.  The  Psalmist,  in  Psalm  xiv,  liii,  y,  cxI,  x,  xxxvi,  and  Isaiah, 
ch.  xlix,  describe  the  wickedness  which  prevailed  m  their  day. 
^^  They  are  corrupt ;  they  have  done  abominable  works ;  there  is 
none  that  doetfa  good.  They  are  all  gone  aside,  they  are  together 
become  filthy ;  there  is  n(Hie  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one.  Their 
throat  is  an  open  sepulchre.  Their  feet  run  to  evil.  Their 
thoughts  are  thoughts  of  iniqmty ;  The  way  of  peace  they  know 
not."  The  objector  says,  these  passages  described  the  corruption 
of  the  Jews  in  times  of  great  degeneracy,  and  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  a  just  description  of  mankind  generally.  But  how  does 
tiie  Apostle  Paul  treat  the  subject  ?  He  takes  tiiese  same  pas- 
sages, a  thousand  years  afterwards,  and  applies  them,  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  character  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Bom.  S:  9,  he  says, 
referring  to  ch.  i.  and  ii,  ^^  We  have  before  proved  both  Jews  and 
GentUes^  that  tk^  are  all  under  sin ;  as  it  is  tm^t^n,''— immedi- 
ately introducing  from  the  Old  Testament  the  texts  above  quoted, 
as  a  true  account  of  the  character  of  mankind  without  exception ; 
flien  stating  the  end  he  had  aimed  at  in  making  such  a  disclosure 
of  the  human  character;  namely,  ^^that  every  mouth  may  be 
stopped,  and  all  the  tvarld  become  guilty  before  God ; ''  and  tiien 
directiy  brin^g  us  to  his  final  conclusion,  that  ^^  by  the  deeds  of 
liie  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  aght.''  It  is  a  c<mnected 
discourse,  an  unbroken  chain  of  reasoning.  And  unless  the  tej±^ 
irtiich  the  Apostle  here  cites  fiom  the  Old  Testament,  are  justly 
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ipplieftble  to  the  whde  race  of  man,  <^  both  Jews  and  Gentiles/' 
and,  in  oonneetion  with  the  preoeding  part  of  his  Epistle,  are  a 
Irae  deecriptioa  dt  ^aUthe  toorldy^  ^^  no  flesh^^  being  excepted ; 
flie  whole  reaaoning  of  the  Apostle  is  without  force ;  his  conclusion 
is  broader  tiian  his  premises ;  and  the  quotations  he  makes  from 
Ike  Scriptures  are  not  only  noproqfs  of  what  he  wishes  to  estab- 
Sdi,  but  have  no  kind  of  relation  to  it.  The  point  he  labors  to 
establish  is,  that  ''both  Jews  and  (7^i2e«"— that  ''all  the  world'' 
have  such  a  character,  that  they  cannot  be  justified  by  law.  But 
what  is  their  character  ?  It  is  that  which  is  first  described  in  the 
prece^g  part  of  the  Epistle,  and  then  in  the  passages  cited  finom 
flie  Old  Testament  "  We  have  before  proved  both  Jews  and 
G^ntOeSy  that  they  are  all  under  sin,  as  it  is  written ;  There  i$ 
wme  that  daeth  goody  no,  not  one.  They  are  all  gone  out  qf  the 
way;  they  are  together  become  wnprofiuMey'  etc.  The  Apostle 
rites  these  texts,  for  the  yeiy  purpose  of  describing  more  particn- 
lariy  than  he  had  done,  the  character  o{  "all  the  world.''  It 
night  indeed  be  thought  from  the  first  part  of  y.  19, "  whatso- 
ever flie  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them  who  are  under  the  law,"  thai 
flie  Apostle  meant  to  apply  what  he  had  just  before  s^d,  to  Jews 
only.  But  this  would  hardly  agree  with  the  scope  of  the  passage, 
which  was  to  establish  a  general  truth  respecting  ^' all  the  tvorld." 
Besides,  the  first  part  of  v.  19  will  easily  admit  a  construction 
perfectly  corresponding  with  the  scope  of  the  whole  passage. 
The  Apostle  would  prove  that  all  men  are  under  sin.  The  Jews 
would  naturally  make  an  exception  in  their  own  favor.  He  tells 
them  that  there  can  be  no  exception ;  that  what  he  has  quoted 
from  the  lawj  that  is,  from  their  own  Scriptures,  must  certainly 
relate  to  Jews,  as  well  as  to  Gentiles.  The  quotations  cannot 
relate  to  Jews  exclv-sively  of  Gentiles,  because  that  would  not 
agree  with  the  manner  in  which  the  quotations  are  introduced ;  — 
^  We  have  proved  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  they  are  aU  under 
rin ;  as  it  is  written"  etc.  Nor  does  it  so  obviously  agree  with 
flie  conclusion  v.  19,  which  relates  to  "  oZZ  the  world."  Besides, 
it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  the  writer  of  some  of  the  Psalms 
quoted,  particularly  of  the  xivth,  extended  his  views  beyond  his  own 
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nation,  though  he  undoubtedly  referred  to  them  primarilj,  and  in 
a  special  sense.  When  he  introduces  that  description  of  wicked- 
ness which  is  quoted  bj  the  Apostle,  his  language  is  general. 
^^  The  Lord  looked  down  from  heaven,  upon  the  cJUldren  of  men^ 
to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  understand."  The  Psalmist 
then  proceeds  to  give  a  description,  not  of  the  posteritj  of  Abra- 
ham 9oldy^  but  of  the  children  of  men^  the  human  race^  and  sajs, 
th^  are  all  gone  aside.  But  we  shall  come  ultimately  to  the 
same  conclusion,  if  we  admit  that  the  passages  were  originally 
intended  by  the  Psalmist  to  relate  merely  to  his  own  nation.  For 
if  such  a  character  belonged  to  that  highly  favored  nation,  it  must 
of  course  have  belonged  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  So  iixe  AposUd 
decides  when  he  attributes  that  description  of  character  to  all  the 
world.  On  the  same  principle  the  passages  quoted  by  him  are 
applicable  to  ii«,  as  well  as  to  those  who  Uved  in  the  time  of  Paul, 
or  of  David ;  as  apphcable  to  us,  as  what  the  Apostle  says  respect- 
ing justification,  salvation,  duty,  or  anything  else. 

This  manner  of  quoting  texts  from  the  Old  Testament  is  not 
peculiar  to  Paul.  We  find  frequent  examples  of  it  in  tiie  instrao- 
tions  of  Christ  himself.  The  Prophet  Isaiah,  chap.  29:  13,  had 
given  the  following  description  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  people, 
who  were  contemporary  with  him ;  viz.,  "  that  they  drew  near  to 
God  with  their  mouth,  and  honored  him  with  their  lips,  but  had 
removed  their  hearts  far  from  him."  Jesus  quoted  this  passage 
88  applicable  to  the  Jews  in  M$  day.  '^  WeU  did  Esaias  prophesy 
of  you  hypocrites,  as  it  is  written,"  etc.  In  the  same  manner 
Christ  repeatedly  quoted  Isa.  6:  9, 10,  as  a  true  description  of  the 
obstmate  impiety  of  those  who  rejected  his  gospel. 

Now  this  manner  of  quoting  and  reasoning  from  Scripture,  so 
often  employed  both  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  clearly  involves 
the  principle,  that  human  nature^  in  all  ages  and  circumstanceSi 
iB^as  to  its  grand  moral  features^  the  same,  and  that  the  disposi- 
tions and  actions,  which  mankind  at  any  time  exhibit,  are  real 
indications  of  what  belongs  to  the  nature  of  man  umverscdly^ 
Unless  this  principle  is  admitted,  how  can  die  Apostle  be  justified 
in  making  such  a  use  as  he  does  of  his  citations  from  cbe  Old 
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TeBtMOnent  ?  And  to  bring  the  subject  nearer  home,  how  can  we 
make  use  of  anything  which  was  said  of  the  character  of  man, 
either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New,  as  appertaining  to  those 
who  lire  at  the  present  day  ?  Indeed,  how  can  any  of  the  decla- 
TtlaoiiB  of  the  Bible,  all  of  which  were  made  so  many  ages  ago, 
be  of  any  use  to  ns,  except  to  gratify  curiosity  ?  Whether  there- 
fiyre  we  consider  ike  nature  of  the  case,  or  the  reasoning  of  the 
Apostle  in  Bom.  iii ;  are  we  not  warranted  to  receive  whatever  the 
Bible  in  any  part  affirms  respecting  the  dispositions  or  conduct  of 
men,  as  applicable,  sulstantiaUi/j  to  men  in  all  ages  ?  K  we  are 
not,  what  can  we  say  to  vindicate  the  Apostie  ?  If  we  are,  then 
Had  text  I  first  quoted  from  Genesis,  and  those  texts  which  are 
quoted  firom  ihe  Psalms  in  Rom.  iii,  and  other  similar  texts  in  the 
Old  Testament,  do  all  illustrate  ihe  character  which  now  belongs 
to  man.  And  when  we  read  in  the  Bible,  or  elsewhere,  the 
highest  description  of  human  wickedness  in  the  old  world,  in  Sod- 
om, in  Canaan,  in  Jerusalem,  in  Greece,  Rome,  or  India,  or  of 
ilie  wickedness  of  individuals,  as  Pharaoh,  Saul,  Jeroboam,  Judas, 
or  the  Caesars ;  it  is  perfectly  just  and  natural  for  us  to  reflect, 
9ueh  U  human  nature ;  such  is  man.  So  that  orthodox  writers, 
though  they  may  not  in  all  instances  have  attended  sufficiently  to 
the  grounds  of  their  argument,  do  in  fact  reason  in  an  unexcep^ 
iionable  manner,  when  they  undertake  to  show  what  human  nature 
is,  from  the  description  which  is  given  of  the  wickedness  of  man 
in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the  objection  to  this  reasoning,  which  I 
stated  above,  and  which  is  the  objection  of  Dr.  Tumbull  and  Dr. 
John  Taylor,  cannot  be  considered  as  valid. 

Let  me  hint  at  the  confirmation  which  may  be  given  to  the 
general  principle,  asserted  above,  by  an  appeal  to  the  sober  con- 
victions of  men.  They  who  are  in  the  habit  of  comparing  their 
moral  affections  and  conduct  with  the  perfect  law  of  God,  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  acknowledging,  that  they  find,  in  the  various 
representations  of  human  depravity  contained  in  the  Old  Testar 
ment,  a  true  picture  of  themselves.  I  say  not  that  they  are 
conscious  of  having  committed  sinful  actions  in  the  same  form^  Qit 
indulged  nnful  passions  in  the  same  degree^  with  all  those  whose 
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crimes  are  recorded  in  the  Bible.  But  ihej  are  oonscious  of 
having  in  their  hearts  a  wrong  bias,  a  want  of  what  the  divine  law 
requires,  of  the  same  ruUure  with  the  moral  depravation  of  the 
greatest  sinners.  The  sacred  writers  impute  to  various  societies 
and  individuals,  pride,  selfishness,  idolatry,  covetousness,  impurity, 
revenge,  fsJsehood,  blasphemy.  Have  we  not  discovered  in  our- 
selves the  root  of  all  these  vices  ?  Should  we  not  be  liable  to 
actual  excess  in  every  one  of  them,  if  we  should  be  freed  fr^m 
restramts,  and  should  follow,  without  any  counteracting  influence, 
the  desires  which  naturally  spring  up  in  our  hearts  ?  And  have 
not  the  greatest  proficients  in  self-government  and  holiness  always 
been  the  most  ready  to  make  this  humiliating  confession  ?  Even 
some  of  the  heathen,  who  made  serious  attempts  to  improve  their 
own  character,  were  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  disorder  of 
their  nature  was  too  stubborn  to  be  subdued  by  them  without 
help  from  above. 

It  is  certiunly  nothing  conclunve  against  the  principle  contend- 
ed for,  that  some  men  can  be  found,  who  are  not  sensible  of  its 
truth  in  relation  to  themselves.  This  may  easily  be  accounted 
for  without  in  the  least  invaUdating  the  principle.  For  they  may 
be  altogether  inattentive  to  what  passes  in  their  own  minds,  and 
so  may  be  ignorant  of  themselves ;  or  if  they  are  attentive  to  the 
operations  of  their  own  minds,  they  may  fix  their  eye  upon  some 
of  the  wrong  standards  of  duty  which  are  set  up  in  the  world,  and 
so  may  judge  incorrectly.  It  is  surely  no  uncommon  thing  for 
men  to  be  insensible  of  their  faults,  especially  of  the  evil  aflfections 
of  their  hearts.  This  insensibility,  so  frequently  described  in  the 
Scriptures,  is  a  matter  of  common  observation,  and  has  always 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  hinderances  to  the  influence 
of  divine  truth. 

The  argument  from  the  Old  Testament  might  be  extended  to 
great  length,  comprising  all  the  positive  declarations  there  made 
and  all  the  examples  there  exhibited  of  himian  wickedness ;  all  the 
confessions  both  of  saints  and  sinners ;  all  the  means  employed  to 
subdue  the  moral  corruption  of  men  and  hold  them  back  from  sin, 
and  everything  else  which  showed  formerly,  and  which  always 
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dhows,  what  i$  m  mem.  Thejr  -who  read  the  Old  Testament  with 
such  yiews  as  the  apostles  entertained,  will  be  constantly  improv- 
ing  tfieir  acquaintance  with  themselves,  their  knowledge  of  their 
own  moral  degradation,  and  their  desire  after  that  gracious  in- 
flnence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  renews  and  exalts  the  soul. 


LETTER    VI. 

RrBPBCTED  FBIBin>8, 

In  the  last  Letter,  I  confined  myself  chiefly  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  general  principle,  and  to  the  proof  which,  according  to 
that  principle,  may  be  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament,  in  support 
of  the  doctrine  of  man's  moral  depravity.  In  pursuance  of  my 
objects  I  might  refer  to  such  a  passage  as  Jer.  16:  9.  ^^  The 
heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked ;  who 
can  know  it  ?"  "  T?ie  hearV^  not  of  any  man  in  particular,  but 
of  man  urdversaUy,  The  next  verso  confirms  this  sense.  *'  I  the 
Lord  search  the  heart  ;^^  —  the  same  heart,  as  the  one  spoken  of 
in  V.  9 :  so  that  if,  when  the  Prophet  says,  the  Lord  searches  the 
hearty  we  are  to  imderstand  him  as  meaning,  that  the  Lord 
searches  the  heart  univerBally^  or  the  heart  of  every  human  being  ; 
then  also,  when  in  the  closest  connection  with  this,  lie  says,  the 
heart  is  deceitful  and  wicked,  we  must  understand  him  as  meaning 
that  the  heart  universally^  or  the  heart  of  every  human  being  is  de- 
ceitfiil  and  wicked.  This  is  the  only  sense  which  any  man  can 
give  the  text,  v.  9,  who  attends  to  its  connection  with  the  follow- 
ing verse,  or  considers  what  language  we  commonly  use  to  express 
a  general  or  universal  proposition.  Another  passage  containing 
a  universal  proposition  of  like  character,  is  found  in  Eccles.  9:  3, 
**  The  heart  of  the  sans  of  men  is  full  of  evil." 

But  in  the  New  Testament  every  thing  is  invested  with  clearer 
li^t    Here  we  find  evidence,  exhibited  in  many  dififerent  forms, 
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tliat  man  as  a  speeieSy  tiie  human  kind^  is  sank  in  on,  and  wh3e 
unrenewed,  entirely  destitute  of  holiness  and  unfit  for  heaven* 
This  evidence  I  shall  now  lay  before  you,  though  it  must  be  with 
great  brevityi  and  in  reference  only  to  a  few  passages. 

The  first  passage  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention,  is  found 
in  tiie  discourse  of  Jesus  with  Nicodemus,  John  3:  1-^7.  This 
oonversation  took  place  near  the  beginning  of  Christ's  ministry. 
About  four  thousand  years  had  passed  away  from  the  fall  of  man. 
Those  four  thousand  years  had  furnished  clear  evidence  of  the 
human  character.  The  corruption  and  violence  of  the  old  world 
had  been  seen.  And  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  purgation 
which  the  world  underwent  by  the  general  deluge,  the  new  race, 
descending  from  righteous  Noah,  had  pursued  the  same  downward 
oourse  with  the  generations  before  the  flood.  The  same  had 
been  the  case  with  the  posterity  of  Abraham.  Although  various 
and  powerful  means  had  been  used  to  restrain  mankind  from 
wickedness  and  induce  them  to  serve  Gk)d,  they  had  in  every 
nation,  and  in  every  age,  shown  themselves  prone  to  eviL  Jesus 
was  aware  of  all  this.  He  knew  what  was  in  man.  The  result 
of  what  his  aU  searching  eye  had  seen  and  then  saw  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  human  race,  he  expressed  to  Nicodemus ;  '^  Except 
a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d."  The 
moral  renovation  here  spokon  of,  is  represented  as  necessary  {or 
all  men.  'Eap  fi^  tts  yiPvt^  am^ew.  The  sense  is,  that  no  man^ 
no  human  being^  who  is  not  the  subject  of  this  renovation,  can 
be  a  partaker  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  kingdom.  The  necesttty 
of  this  renovation,  as  appears  afterwards,  arises  bom  the  charao- 
ter  which  man  possesses  in  consequence  of  his  natural  birth. 
Of  course  it  is  necessary  for  every  child  of  Adam.  ^^  That  which 
is  bom  of  the  flesh,  is^^eti."  ^  By  fle%hj^  says  Boaenmuller,  in 
agreement  with  commentators  generally,  ^^  is  meant  the  nature  of 
man,— man  with  all  his  moral  imperfection,  subject  to  the  dcmiin- 
ion  of  his  bodily  appetites.  And  he  who  is  bom  of  parents  who 
have  this  moral  imperfection,  is  like  his  parents."  All  the  chil- 
dren of  men  are  here  represented  as  having,  by  their  very  birth, 
amoral  nature,  which  renders  them  inci^yable  of  eiyoying  the 
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UeflBings  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  unless  they  are  bom  again. 
This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  all  those  texts,  in  which  the 
itord  flesh  or  fleMy^  is  used  to  express  the  opposite  of  that  which 
is  spiritual  or  holy.  The  metaphorical  expression,  being  horn 
againy  must  denote  a  vnoral  change,  because  it  is  a  change  that 
fits  men  for  a  moral  or  spiritual  kingdom.  If  we  view  this  pas- 
sage in  connection  with  those,  which  represent  repentance  and 
ccMiTersion  as  necessary  to  prepare  men  for  Christ's  kingdom,  we 
shall  see  that  being  bom  again  denotes  a  change  of  the  same 
general  character  with  repentance  and  conversion.  It  is  then 
clear,  that  this  passage  of  Scripture,  interpreted  according  to  just 
rules,  contains  the  following  sentiment ;  —  that  all  menj  untAaui 
exception^  are  by  nature^  or  in  consequence  of  their  natural  birth, 
in  such  a  state  of  moral  degeneracy,  as  will  exclude  them  from  the 
enjoyments  of  heaven,  unless  they  are  renewed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Bom.  5:  12,  ^^  Wherefore  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  death  by  sm,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men, 
for  that  aU  have  sinned.^^     Here  two  things  are  perfectly  clear. 

1.  That  the  Apostle  considered  sin  as  ^  cause  of  death^  or  the 
reason  why  God  sent  into  the  world  the  evils  involved  in  death. 

2.  That  as  sin  is  the  cause  of  death,  the  extent  of  the  one  must 
be  measured  by  the  extent  of  the  other.  Determine  how  far 
decUh  extends,  and  you  determine  how  far  sin  extends.  If  a  part 
of  the  human  species  die,  a  part  are  sinners.  If  all  die,  all 
are  sinners.  "  Death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sin- 
ned." Eqi*  <o,  according  to  the  judgment  of  eminent  critics,  and 
the  use  of  the  phrase  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  means 
the  same  as  diort,  — for  that,  or  because.  We  think  we  have  the 
best  reason  to  believe  that  in  respect  of  character  and  condition^ 
there  is  a  connection  between  Adam  and  the  whole  human  race. 
Nor  do  we,  as  the  author  of  the  sermon  seems  to  think,  rest  this 
opinion  on  "  a  few  slight  hints  about  the  fall  of  our  first  parents," 
but  upon  the  plain,  and  reiterated  declaration  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
in  Rom.  v.  Notwithstanding  all  the  difficulty  with  which  this  pas- 
sage is  attended,  there  is  one  pomt,  which  the  inspired  writer 
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makes  known  in  different  forms  of  expression,  and  with  the  great- 
est perspicuity,  namelj,  that  a  connection  really  exists  between 
the  fjBbtiier  of  the  human  race  and  all  his  children.  Unless  Adam's 
transgression  had  such  a  relation  to  his  posterity  that,  in  conse* 
quence  of  it,  they  were  constituted  smners,  and  subjected  to  deatli 
and  other  suffermgs,  as  penal  evils,  the  Apostle  reasons  inconcliH 
sively,  and  entirely  misses  the  end  he  aims  at  in  his  comparisoii 
of  Adam  and  Christ* 

Thou^  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  plan  of  these  Let- 
ters to  collect  the  various  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which 
prove  what  man's  native  character  is ;  I  cannot  willingly  leave 
the  subject  without  adverting  again  to  the  manner,  in  which  the 
Apostle  Paul  was  accustomed  to  treat  it.  From  many  pertment 
texts  I  take  one.  Eph.  2:  3.  ^^  Among  whom  also  we  all  had 
our  conversation,  etc.  and  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath^  even 
as  others. ^^    He  says  this  of  believing  Jews,  as  is  evident  finom 

*  When  I  wrote  these  Letters  to  Unitarians,  I  had  a  different  opinion  from 
thftt  which  I  now  entertain  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  word  imputation^  or 
mptite.  In  conformity  with  many  excellent  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  New  Sng> 
land,  I  had  been  accustomed  to  give  the  word  a  signification  widely  different  from 
that  which  it  eridcnUy  bears  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  writings  of  standard 
Calyinistic  divines  generally.  The  word,  as  I  now  understand  it,  is  properly 
Hied  to  express  the  effects  of  Adam's  sin  upon  his  posterity,  and  of  the  righteous- 
ness  of  Christ  upon  believers.  So  it  is  used  by  the  great  body  of  orthodox 
Fkotestants.  So  it  is  used  in  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  respecting  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  I  consider  the  word  as  denoting  the  very  doctrine  which 
la  repeatedly  and  very  plainly  expressed  in  Rom.  5:  IS — 19.  When  the  Apostle 
tayt,  that  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,  —  that  through 
the  offence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation,  and  that 
through  the  obedience  of  one  many  were  made  righteous,  that  is,  justified ;  he 
Advances  the  very  doctrine  which  the  best  writers  intend  to  express,  when  they 
say  that  Adam's  sin  was  imputed  to  his  posterity,  and  that  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  is  imputed  to  believers.  Some  distinguished  divines  in  Great  Britain,  who 
touch  upon  this  subject,  charge  New  England  writers  with  giving  the  word  under 
consideration,  an  unauthorized  sense.  The  fact,  that  the  word  has  different 
meanings  affixed  to  it  among  evangelical  writers,  has,  in  many  instances,  occa- 
sioned an  appearance  of  difference  in  their  belief,  when  there  is  none  in  realty. 
In  the  previous  volumes,  I  have  fully  stated  my  views  in  regard  to  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  impute^  as  well  aa  the  doctrine  to  which  it  has  been  applied. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  change,  in  my  opinion,  respects  merely  the  proper  signifi- 
OAtSon  of  the  word.  To  adapt  Letter  VL  to  my  present  views,  I  omit  most  of  two 
pATSgraphs. 
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tile  be^nmng  and  Hie  close  of  the  Terse,  in  connection  with  the 
amtext.  To  be  Mldren  of  wrath^  according  to  Schlensner, 
Boeenmuller,  Eoppe,  and  others,  is  to  be  worthy  of  jnmishmeni. 
To  be  children  of  wrath  hy  nature^  is  to  be  bom  so,  or  to  be  so  in 
OQDseqnence  of  our  birth,  or  in  consequence  of  our  natural  ditjxh 
MCion.  Compare  Oal.  2:  15,  '^  We  who  are  Jews  by  nature^* 
L  e.  bom  Jigw$j  or  Jew$  by  birth,  ^vctg^  nature^  points  us  to  our 
Ofigmj  nativity^  birth.  Compare  Ephes.  2:  3,  with  John  8:  6, 
^  That  which  is  bom  of  the  fle%hj  is  flesh  ;  "  a  declaration  fidrlj 
capable  of  no  meaning  but  this,  that  man,  by  his  natural  birtkj 
fo$9e9se$  a  depraved  cUspositian,  corrupt  desires.  So  the  word 
Jlesh  ngnifies  in  every  place  where  it  relates  to  the  moral  charao- 
ter  of  men.  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  or  that  which  man 
haa  by  nature,  is  such  a  temper  or  character,  that  he  is  a  child  of 
wrath  ;  —  such,  that  he  must  be  the  subject  of  a  new  birth  by  the 
Sfiritj  or  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  we  must 
regard  as  the  meaning  of  these  two  passages  taken  together, 
imlesa  we  are  driven,  by  our  dislike  of  the  doctrine  contained  in 
them,  to  violate  the  plamest  rules  of  interpretation.  If  similar 
jdiraseology  should  be  found  on  any  other  subject ;  —  if,  for  exam- 
ple, it  should  be  said,  that  which  is  bom  of  human  parents  is 
human^  or  that  which  is  bora  of  man  is  frail  and  liable  to  decay j 
and  that  every  man  is,  by  nature^  the  subject  of  various  appetites 
and  passions ;  —  who  would  not  understand  these  phrases  as  de- 
noting what  man  is,  or  what  he  has  hy  his  birth ,  what  is  inbred  or 
native  ?  Or  if  language  should  be  used,  expressing  in  the  same 
way  that  which  is  opposite  to  what  we  understand  by  this  text ; 
that  is,  if  it  should  be  said  that  the  children  of  men  are  by  nature 
puire^  or  that  what  is  bom  of  human  parents  is  virtuous  and  holy; 
would  not  our  opposers  think  such  a  passage  a  clear  proof  of  the 
native  purity ^  the  inbred  virtue  of  ?nan  ?  And  would  they  not  be 
greatly  "  amazed  "  at  the  attempt  of  any  man  to  put  a  different 
sense  upon  it  ? 

That  the  human  species  is  universally,  while  unrenewed,  in  a 
state  of  entire  moral  cormption,  is  implied  in  the  invariable  prac- 
tice of  the  apostles  to  call  upon  men,  "  upon  all  men  everywhere, 
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ti  nfetd.^  The  duty  and  necessity  of  repentance,  which  denotes 
%  nwEcal  mdnl  change,  was  inculcated  on  all  to  whom  the  gospel 
WIS  proclaimed.  If,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  an  apostle  found 
Imman  lfing9,  he  instantly  took  it  for  granted  that  they  were 
children  of  disobedience  and  children  of  wrath,  and  treated  them 
aecordin^y — just  as  he  took  it  for  granted  that  they  were 
mortal.  All  the  provisions  of  the  gospel  are  adapted  to  those 
who  are  poDated  and  guilty.  If  any  can  be  found,  whether  <Ad 
cr  young,  who  are  not  the  subjects  of  moral  depravity  and  ruin, 
fliey  are  evidently  excluded  from  any  concern  with  these  provi- 
BODS.  When  we  pursue  the  history  of  the  Christian  reli^on 
tfiroo^  the  days  of  the  apostles,  we  find,  wherever  it  produced 
Hs  genuine  effects,  it  produced  repentanee^  and  fruits  meet' far 
repentance; — it  formed  men  to  a  new  character;  so  that  it 
became  universally  true,  that  if  any  man  was  a  Christian,  he  was 
a  new  creature^  was  ham  again.  We  find  no  instance  of  the 
contrary.  The  character  which  Paul  gives  of  the  followers  of 
Christ,  implies  that  they  had  been  renewed.  He  often  turns  their 
thoughts  to  their  former  state  of  degradation  and  ruin.  He 
piunts  that  state  in  the  strongest  colors.  He  illustrates  it  by  the 
most  striking  metaphors.  He  reminds  believers  that,  before 
regeneration,  they  were  servants  of  sin,  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins,  enemies  to  God,  impure,  earthly.  He  speaks  of  this  moral 
corruption,  not  as  a  fact  which  was  local,  or  of  limited  extent,  but 
nmversal.  And  accordingly  he  makes  it  a  part  of  the  general 
system  of  Christian  doctrine. 

There  is  a  difficulty,  I  well  know,  in  applying  the  description 
given  by  the  Apostle  of  the  character,  wWch  the  first  converts  to 
Christianity  originally  possessed,  to  men  of  the  present  day, 
whose  exterior  character  has  been  formed  under  the  influence  of  a 
Christian  education.  But  this  difficulty  disappears,  when  we 
attend  to  the  principle  which  the  Apostle  recognizes  in  his  reason- 
ing, Rom.  iii,  and  which  I  have  already  endeavored  to  illustrate ; 
namely,  that  whatever  difference  may  exist  as  to  outward  con- 
duct, all  men  have  the  same  natural  disposition^  the  same  original 
ingredients  of  moral  character.    On  this  principle,  we  pass  by 
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nbat  IS  merely  regular  and  amiable  in  the  eje  of  tlie  world ;  we 
pan  by  all  the  diversities  of  exterior  character,  and  look  to  the 
moral  affections  of  the  heart,  m  which  all  are  alike.  Agreeably 
to  this  view,  and  agreeably  to  what  onr  Saviour  says  as  to  sin  in 
tiie  heart,  Matt.  5:  21,  22,  28,  it  would  appear  that,  although 
iiMfn  have  not,  by  formal  acts,  made  themselves  idolaters,  thieves, 
adulterers,  and  murderers ;  they  all  possess  those  passions  or  dis- 
positioDS,  which,  if  indulged  and  acted  out,  would  make  them  so. 
We  have,  then,  the  happiness  of  agreeing  with  the  author  of  the 
•ermon  before  us,  who,  in  another  ordination  sermon,  gives  the 
feDowing  just  description  of  the  character  of  the  human  species : 
^  To  whom  is  the  minister  of  the  gospel  sent  to  preach  ?  To  men 
of  upright  minds,  disposed  to  receive  aftd  obey  tlic  truth  which 
guides  to  heaven  ?  Ah  no  !  He  is  called  to  guide  a  wandering 
ioek ;  he  is  sent  to  a  world  of  ainnerSy  in  whose  hearts  lurk  idola- 
Iry,  BenmudUy,  pride^  and  every  corruption.^*  * 

Men,  who  assert  the  native  purity  of  human  beings,  insbt  much 
QpoQ  the  harmlessness  and  tender  sensibilities  of  little  children 
before  they  are  corrupted  by  example,  and  also  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  what  are  called  the  natural  affections  in  mankind  gene- 
rally. But  how  can  those  things,  which  remain  the  same  what- 
ever character  man  sustains,  be  considered  as  evidence  of  the 
purity  of  his  moral  nature  ? 

The  attempt,  often  made,  to  account  for  the  universal  preva- 
lence of  sin  by  the  influence  of  example,  without  supposing  any 
native  bias  to  evil,  cannot  afford  satisfaction.  For  we  are  still 
pressed  with  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  it,  that  children, 
whose  nature  is  untainted  with  moral  evil,  should  be  disposed  to 
imitate  bad  examjiles,  rather  than  good  ones  —  to  neglect  their 
duty,  rather  than  perform  it ;  and  that  all  discreet  parents  and 
instructors,  who  have  any  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  youth- 
ful mind,  should  be  led  to  frame  their  whole  system  of  instruction 
and  discipline  upon  the  principle,  that  children  are  prone  to  evil. 
Any  plan  of  education,  ^vhether  domestic  or  public,  which  should 
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overlook  this  prmciplOy  and  involve  the  opposite  one  of  man's 
native  purity^  would  be  regarded  by  all  men  of  sober  experience 
and  sober  judgment,  as  romantic  and  dangerous. 

But  I  must  bring  my  remarks  on  this  subject  to  a  close.  My 
object  was  to  show  that  we  receive  the  doctrine  of  man's  native 
corruption  upon  its  own  proper  evidence,  as  we  receive  any  ottier 
truth;  and  that  it  is  totally  unphilosphical  and  unscriptural  to 
sujBer  this  evidence  to  be  obscured  or  perplexed  by  the  inqiiiry, 
how  the  doctrine  can  be  reconciled  with  the  moral  perfection  of 
Gh>d.  Both  the  moral  perfection  of  God,  and  the  doctrine  of 
human  depravity,  rest  upon  evidence  which  is  perfectly  conclik- 
rive.  We  believe  them  both,  and  believe  them  to  be  entirely 
consistent  with  each  other.  Indeed  we  see  no  peculi»>  difficulty 
attending  their  consistency.  If  any  one  asserts,  that  our  doctrine 
of  man's  depravity  and  the  moral  perfection  of  Ood  are  inconn- 
tent  with  each  other,  it  will  behoove  him  to  show  in  what  respects 
they  are  inconsistent.  He  ought  to  show,  too,  how  it  is  any  more 
inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  God  for  men  to  be  corrupt  in 
the  earliest  period  of  their  existence,  than  in  any  subsequent 
period ;  or  for  all  men  to  be  corrupt,  than  for  any  part  of  them ; 
or  for  men  to  be  corrupt  in  a  higher  degree,  than  in  a  lower 
degree.  If,  from  a  considemtion  of  the  divme  goodness,  or  for 
other  reasons,  any  should  persist  in  denying  the  doctrine  of  man's 
native  depravity,  they  will  easily  see  what  a  task  they  take  upon 
themselves.  They  must  first  make  it  appear,  by  a  thorough 
investigation,  conducted  in  conformity  to  just  and  allowed  prind* 
pies,  that  no  texts  of  Scripture  contain  the  doctrine.  In  addition 
to  this,  they  must  satisfactorily  account  for  all  the  corruption  and 
irickedness  which  man  has  exhibited,  from  childhood  to  old  age, 
in  all  nations  and  circumstances,  and  in  opposition  to  all  the 
means  which  have  been  used  to  restrain  him,  without  admitting 
that  his  nature  is  prone  to  evil  ;^^  a  task  of  the  same  kind,  with 
that  of  accounting  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  woild 
which  prove  the  la#  of  gravitation,  without  admittmg  that  law. 
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Bhpbotsd  Fbiends, 

Ukixabian  writers  generally,  as  well  as  the  Kn^ot  of  the  ser- 
Bxm  before  us,  have  appeared  to  thmk,  that  the  commonly 
reoei?ed  doctrine  of  Election  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  good- 
ness of  God,  and  that  our  believing  that  doctrine  proves  that  we 
do  not  believe  in  the  divine  goodness. 

1\)  liiis  subject  I  hope  you  will  attehd  with  that  candor  and 
ftiniess,  without  which,  as  you  must  have  often  seen  in  others,  all 
mqmry  after  the  truth  is  in  vain.  Against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Reformed  churches  now  to  be  considered,  there  are  strong  prepos- 
iessions.  And  I  am  free  to  acknowledge,  that  orthodox  writers 
and  preachers  of  high  r^ute,  but  deficient  in  judgment,  have,  in 
•ome  instanecs,  exhibited  the  doctrine  in  a  manner  winch  has 
g^ven  too  much  occasion  for  these  prepossessions ;  —  and  too  much 
occasion  for  this  author  and  many  others  to  think,  that  the  doc- 
trine is  inconsistent  with  the  moral  perfection  of  God.  I  wish 
you,  therefore,  distinctly  to  understand,  that  it  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  Election  as  stated  by  some  of  its  iujudicious  advocates,  or  as 
understood  by  its  opposers,  that  I  now  undertake  to  defend. 

The  doctrine  of  Election,  besides  being  very  important,  involves 
questions  of  difficult  and  profound  investigation.  It  respects  the 
administration  of  a  Being  possessed  of  infinite  understanding  and 
infinite  holiness,  —  a  Being  to  whom  we  have  no  right  to  dictate, 
and  of  whom  we  have  no  cause  to  complain,  —  a  Being  before 
whose  supreme  majesty  we  are  nothing  and  less  than  nothing. 
Though  I  have  a  heart  as  lofly,  and  vain,  and  presumptuous  as 
others ;  yet  when  I  bring  this  subject  before  me,  and  consider 
that  I  have  undertaken  to  inquire  respecting  the  counsels  of  the 
eternal,  incomprehensible  God,  my  Sovereign  and  my  Judge,  I 
stand  in  awe  ;  I  check  my  presumption  ;  and  resolve  to  hold  my 
mind  in  a  humble,  docile  frame,  lest  I  should  incur  that  appalling 
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rebuke  of  the  Apoetle :  '^  Who  art  thou,  0  man,  that  repliest 
against  God  ?  "  I  bid  myself  remember,  that  neither  my  opin- 
ions nor  those  of  my  fellow-men  are  entitled  to  regard,  any  fur- 
ther than  they  agree  with  the  truths  of  revelation ;  and  that, 
whatever  my  opinions  or  wishes  may  be,  those  truths  will  remidn 
the  same.  I  would  devoutly  cherish  the  impression,  that  no 
opinions  can  be  right,  which  would  make  any  part  of  Scripture 
unwelcome  to  me ;  and  that  the  greatest  dislike  of  men,  which 
may  be  incurred  by  defending  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  is  as 
nothing,  compared  with  the  frown  of  my  final  Judge  for  rejecting 
those  doctrines. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  by  Christians,  that  no  opinion  or 
reasoning,  respecting  the  divine  character  or  administration,  can 
be  relied  upon,  except  that  which  rests  on  the  declarations  of 
Scripture.  On  this  subject  especially,  not  the  least  respect  is 
due  to  any  argument,  however  plausible,  w^hich,  on  careful  in- 
quiry, is  found  contrary  to  what  God  hft  taught  us  in  his  word, 
or  to  what  takes  place  in  his  providence.  The  object  of  our  pre- 
sent inquiry  is,  then,  very  simple.  K  it  were  put  to  my  natural 
reason  to  judge,  by  its  own  light,  respecting  what  is  called  the 
doctrine  of  Election ;  my  judgment  would  probably  agree  with 
the  judgment  of  those  who  reject  the  doctrine.  K  the  question 
were,  what  difficulties  attend  the  doctrine  ;  I  could  bring  forward 
as  many  as  others.  And  if  the  question  were,  whether  the  doo- 
trine,  as  generaUy  represented  by  its  opposers,  and  even  by  tlie 
author  of  this  sermon,  is  according  to  the  word  of  God  ;  I  should 
answer,  as  they  do,  in  the  negative.  But  the  proper  question  is, 
what  saith  the  Scripture?  What  does  Grod  himself  teach  us,  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  designates  those  who  are  to  be  heirs  of 
salvation  ? 

I  shall  not  go  largely  into  a  consideration  of  the  evidence  from 
Scripture,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  imder  consideration ;  but 
shall  merely  proceed  far  enough  to  show,  that  we  do  not  believe 
the  doctrine  without  evidence,  and  that  our  beUeving  it  is  no  proof 
of  our  denying  the  moral  perfection  of  Gt)d,  but  a  consequence  of 
our  reverence  for  his  word. 
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I  find  that  Jesns  Christ  often  speaks  of  a  part  of  mankind  as 
ffven  hhn  of  the  Father.  This  he  does  several  times  in  John  xvii. 
As  an  example  of  the  whole,  v.  2  maj  be  taken :  ^'  As  tkoa 
hast  ^yen  him  power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  should  ^ve  eternal 
fife  to  as  many  as  thou  hast  given  him."  The  sense  is,  that  the 
Father  has  given  to  Christ  a  part  of  the  human  racSy  and  that 
those  who  havfi  been  thus  given  to  him  are  the  persons  who  shdB 
have  eternal  life.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  the  only 
question  that  deserves  a  moment's  consideration  is,  whether  it 
relates  to  all  who  shall  be  finally  saved,  or  merely  to  those  who 
were  disciples  of  Christ  at  that  time.  In  favor  of  the  larger  sense 
there  are  several  arguments. 

1.  Christ  is  here  speaking  of  his  general  commission  and  work, 
as  a  Saviour.  He  tells  us,  that  the  Father  has  given  him  power 
over  aU  fleshy  without  the  least  intimation  of  any  limits.  And 
for  what  purpose  was  he  endued  with  this  extensive  power  ? 
^  That  he  might  give  eternal  life  tg  o^  manj/  as  the  Father  had 
given  Asm."  His  power  as  a  Saviour  did  in  fact  extend,  not 
merely  to  those  who  were  then  his  disciples,  but  to  the  wliole 
number  pf  the  redeemed.  Bat  why  should  he  speak  of  his  power 
in  this  extensive  sense,  if  he  meant  that  the  end  to  be  accom- 
plished by  it  should  be  understood  in  so  limited  a  sense  ?  No 
limits  are  suggested.  Why,  then,  should  we  not  understand  the 
phrase,  "  as  many  as  thou  hast  given  him,"  to  denote  all  to  whom 
Christ  win  actually  give  eternal  life  ?  • 

2.  The  context  shows  that  Christ,  in  the  prayer  here  recited, 
had  his  eye  upon  all  who  should  be  saved  in  future  ages.  V.  20 : 
"Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  who  shall 
believe  on  me  through  their  word."  There  can  be  no  reason  to 
doubt,  that  he  had  as  large  an  extent  of  views  in  the  second  verse 
as  in  the  twentieth. 

3.  This  interpretation  receives  additional  confirmation  from  a 
similar  passage  in  John  6:  87,  39,  "  All  that  the  Father  giveth 
me  shall  come  to  me  ;  and  him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no 
wise  cast  out.  —  And  this  is  the  Father's  will,  who  sent  me,  that 
of  all  which  he  hath  given  me  I  should  lose  nothing,  but  should 

4* 
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raise  it  up  again  at  the  last  day."  Those  who  are  given  to 
Christ,  and  those  who  Bhall  come  to  Christ,  are  here  identified. 
The  passage  plainly  signifies,  that  a  person's  being  given  to 
Christ  secures  his  coming  to  Christ.  And  this  circumstance  set- 
ties  one  point,  namely,  that  those  who  will  finally  be  saved  are 
given  to  Christ  before  they  come  to  him.  From  v.  39,  we  have 
additional  proof,  that  when  Christ  speaks  of  those  who  were  given 
him  of  the  Father,  he  includes  the  whole  number  that  shall  be 
saved.  ^^  This  is  the  Father's  will,  that  of  all  which  he  hath 
^ven  me  I  should  lose  nothing,  but  should  raise  it  up  at  the  last 
day."  The  work  of  the  Saviour  doubtless  extends  to  all,  who 
shall  be  raised  to  eternal  life  at  the  last  day.  But  this  work  of 
his  is  here  represented  as  relating  to  those  whom  the  Father  had 
pven  him.  From  the  whole  it  seems  evident,  that  when  Christ 
speaks  so  familiarly,  in  John  xvii,  of  those  who  were  given  him,  he 
refers  to  all  who  shall  be  saved. 

But  even  on  supposition  that  the  language  related  to  those  only 
who  were  then  his  disciples,  tlie  argument  would  still  be  the  same, 
bec^ause  the  principle  would  be  the  same.  There  could  be  no 
reason,  why  the  Father  should  give  Christ  those  who  were  saved 
by  him  during  his  life,  and  not  those  who  should  be  saved  after- 
wards ;  and  no  reason  why  being  given  to  Christ  should  stand 
in  certain  connection  with  salvation  in  one  case,  and  not  in  the 
other. 

If  we  should  examine  other  texts  of  similar  import,  we  should 
find  still  more  abundant  proof  of  what  is  so  evident  from  the  two 
passages  above  cited  ;  namely,  that  the  Father  has  given  a  portion 
of  mankind  to  Christ  in  a  peculiar  sense,  and  in  distinction  from 
others,  and  tJiat  Christ  mil  actually  bestow  eternal  life  on  all  who 
have  been  thus  given  him,  I  see  not  how  any  man  can  ^ve  a 
different  sense  to  the  texts  alluded  to,  without  being  conscious  that 
he  is  influenced  by  prejudice. 

Pursuing  the  single  inquiry,  what  the  Scriptures  teach, — we  find 
several  passages  which  speak,  with  a  remarkable  emphasis,  of  a 
purpose  and  choice  of  Ghd  respecting  those  who  will  be  saved.  I 
shall  consider  only  two. 
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The  Apostle  says  to  the  Ephesians,  ch.  1:  8 — 11,  ^^  Blessed 
be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath 
blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessmgs  in  heavenly  things  in  Christ ; 
aecordhfig  m  he  hath  choBen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the 
worldj  that  we  should  be  holy^  etc. ;  having  predestinated  %ls  unto 
ihe  adoption  of  ckUdren  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself,  according  to 
the  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his 
grace,  —  in  whom  also  we  have  obtained  an  inheritance,  being 
predestinated  according  to  the  purpose  of  him,  who  worketh  aU 
ihmgs  after  the  courael  of  his  own  foiU.^^  Here  we  are  taught, 
that  God  has  a  purpose,  choice,  unU,  or  good  pleasure,  respecting 
those  who  are  saved.  It  is  such  a  purpose,  that  when  men  are 
saved,  they  are  saved  according  to  it.  It  is  a  purpose,  or  choice^ 
which  was  in  the  mind  of  Gt)d  before  they  were  saved,  and  before 
tiiey  exited.  They  were  "  chosen  in  Christ,  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world."  And  it  is  a  purpose,  which  does  not  rest 
upon  any  personal  merit,  in  those  who  are  its  objects.  The  put' 
pose,  or  dunce,  is  here  repeatedly  represented  as  a  matter  of 
grace,  as  according  to  the  riches  of  grace  ;  —  exactly  in  agreement 
with  other  passages',  which  exclude  all  works  of  righteousness  from 
having  any  concern  in  this  matter. 

The  other  passage  I  shall  particularly  notice  is  Bom.  9:  11— 
24.  In  verses  11, 12, 13,  it  is  said  :  ''  For  the  children,"  that 
is,  Jacob  and  Esau,  ^^  being  not  yet  bom,  neither  having  done 
any  good  or  evil,  that  the  purpose  of  God  according  to  election 
mi^t  stand,  not  of  works,  but  of  him  that  calleth,  it  was  said 
unto  her,  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger.  As  it  is  written, 
Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have  I  hated."  It  is  beyond  all 
doubt  in  my  mind,  that  this  interesting  passage  was  meant  to  be 
understood  m  a  national  sense ;  that  is,  that  they  respected  Jacob 
and  Esau,  not  personally,  but  as  the  heads  of  two  tribes  or 
nations ;  in  other  words,  that  they  respected  those  two  nations. 
It  is  apparent,  too,  that  what  is  quoted  from  Moses,  v.  15,  "  I 
wffl  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  I  will  have  comt- 
passion  on  whom  I  will  have  compassion,"  was  ssud  origmally 
xespecting  a  part  of  the  Israelitish  nation  in  the  wilderness.    But 
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H  If  equ&Uy  dear,  thai  the  Apostle  makes  use  of  the  divine  ooiH 
daot  respecting  Qie  posteritj  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  mentioned  a 
V*  Uy  12)  18,  and  the  declaration  of  God,  quoted  in  y.  15,  at 
iUnstratiTe  of  a  general  principle  in  the  divine  administratioii^  • 
This  principle  is  brought  into  view,  v.  16,  as  an  inference  from 
what  preceded.  ^^  So  then  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  cf 
him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy."  It  k 
deduced,  as  a  general  principle,  firom  what  God  said  respeotnig 
the  oflfonding  Israelites  in  a  particular  case.  This  noode  of  re»* 
soiling  is  repeated  immediately  after,  first,  a  passage  is  quoted 
from  the  Old  Testament :  v.  17,  ^^  For  the  Scripture  saith  unto 
Pharaoh,  even  tor  this  same  caitee  have  I  raised  thee  up,  that  I 
laig^t  show  my  power  in  thee,  and  that  my  name  might  h% 
declared  throughout  all  the  earth."  From  this  deohiration  of 
Ck>d  respecting  a  single  individual,  a  general  conclusion  is  again 
diawn,  V.  18,  ^^  Therefore  hath  he  mercy  on  whom  he  will  hav9 
mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth."  This  is  laid  down  by 
tte  Apostie  as  a  general  princifde  of  the  divine  admmis^ratioii* 
And  it  is  this  general  principle  that  is  asserted  in  the  doctrine  of 
Election,  or  sovereign  grace. 

Now  take  a  brief  view  of  this  remarkable  passage.  What  is  it 
that  the  Apostle  takes  so  much  pains  to  establish  ?  Evidentiy 
tUs,  that  God  makes  distinctions  among  men,  or  bestows  peculiar 
&vors  on  some  and  not  on  others,  aooarding  to  hi%  own  trill  or 
pUoiwre,  How  does  he  prove  this  ?  From  pardeular  in$tano$9 
of  the  divine  conduct.  It  is  for  this  purpose  he  quotes  what  God 
said  respecting  his  treatment  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  and  of  Phik 
laoh.  Taken  m  any  other  view,  the  quotations  have  no  relatioii 
to  the  subject,  and  the  reasoning  of  tiie  Apostle  from  them  ia 
nugatory. 

But  how  can  tiie  Apostie  infer  a  general  truth  from  particular 
fiurta  7  How  can  he  infer  what  the  divine  purpose  and  conduct 
will  generally  be,  respectmg  the  higher  distinctions  to  be  made 
among  men  in  the  concerns  of  religion,  from  what  they  were 
towards  a  few  individuals  in  regard  to  other  distinctions  ?  Plainlj 
bfli^use  the  same  principle  is  involved  in  both.     The  tn^ 
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asserted  in  y.  16  is  general.  ^^  It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor 
of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  Grod  that  showeth  mercy."  *  The 
sense  is,  that  in  relation  to  the  subject  imder  consideration, 
nothing  is  effected  by  the  efforts  of  man,  but  that  everything 
depends  on  the  mercy  of  God.  This  general  truth  is  inferred 
firom  what  God  said  respecting  his  conduct  in  a  particular  case, 
because  that  case  implied  the  same  principle.  What  objection 
can  lie  against  this  argument  ?  If  God  proceeded  in  the  manner 
described  in  his  treatment  of  two  nations,  that  is,  made  a  distino- 
tioD  between  them  by  his  own  sovereign  purpose  and  act ;  he  may 
sorely  proceed  in  the  same  manner  towards  individuals.  And  if 
he  has  actually  proceeded  in  this  manner  and  on  this  principle,  in 
his  treatment  of  particular  mdividuak,  he  may  procflfcd  in  the 
same  manner  in  his  treatment  of  others.  That  the  Apostie  reasons 
tiius  is  undeniable. 

It  may  be  made  still  more  certain  that  we  understand  this  pas- 
sage correctiy,  by  looking  at  the  objection  which  the  Apostle 
sapposed  would  be  made.  ^'  Thou  wilt  say  then  unto  me,  why 
doth  he  yet  find  £Bkult  ?  for  who  hath  resisted  his  will  ?  "  v.  19. 
The  nature  of  the  objection  proves,  that  it  related  to  that  very 
doctrine  of  God's  sovereign  purpose  and  agency,  which  makes  a 
part  of  our  &ith.  It  is  the  very  objection  which  is  still  made 
against  that  doctrine.  The  nature  of  the  objection  shows  the 
nature  of  the  doctrine  against  which  it  was  urged.  And  the 
nature  of  the  answer,  v.  20 — 24,  shows,  still  more  plainly,  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  objection,  and  the  nature  of  the  doctrine 
objected  to.  It  is  exactly  the  answer,  which  it  is  suitable  to  ^ve 
to  one  who  urges  just  such  an  objection  as  this,  against  the  doo- 
trine  of  (rod's  sovereign  purpose  and  agency.  Such  a  striking 
correspondence  must  be  considered  as  affording  very  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  discourse. 

There  is  one  more  important  inquiry  respecting  this  passage ; 
and  that  is,  whether  that  general  principle  of  the  divine  adminisr- 
iration  which  the  Apostle  establishes,  relates  to  the  eternal  inte- 
rests of  men,  or  to  something  of  less  moment.  Now  I  think 
nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  correctness  of  the  common  con- 
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Mraciioiii  of  ^  passage,  viz.,  that  it  relates  to  the  diftrenoe 
irlnca  exists  among  men  with  regard  to  their  spiritual  and  eternal 
state.  This  appears  from  the  commencement  of  this  particidar 
|Murt  of  tlie  discourse,  t.  6,  7,  8,  in  which  the  Apostle  brings  into 
tiew  the  essential  difierence  between  real  JbraeliU9  and  those  who 
aare  of  liraelj  that  is,  descended  from  him  ;  *-  between  the  oh3»> 
dren  of  the  flesh  and  the  children  of  Qod.  The  Apostle  labors 
ttiroughout  the  discourse,  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  this 
dijBEerence  is  made,  drawing  his  illustrations,  as  was  natural 
when  reasoning  with  Jews,  from  &e  Jewish  Scriptures.  That  he 
refers  to  the  difference  which  is  made  among  men  in  relation  to 
their  reli^ous  diaracter  and  salration,  is  evident  also  from  t.  22^ 
28,  etc.,* where,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  subject  which  was 
treated  v.  6-^18,  he  speaks  of  the  vessels  of  mercy,  prepared 
for  glory,  in  contradistinction  to  the  vessels  of  wrath ;  of  Uiose 
iriio  were  called,  both  Jews  and  (}entiles ;  of  Qod's  people,  etc. 

If  still  ftirther  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  the  reasoning 
above  exhibited  were  necessary,  it  could,  I  think,  be  made  to 
appear,  that  the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereign  Election  is  tlie  only 
doctrine  which  accounts  satisfactorily  for  the  actual  diflEetrenoe 
which  exists  between  true  believers  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  if,  after  all,  any  should  be  disposed  to  urge  &e  common 
objections  against  this  doctrine,  that  it  makes  Ood  unrighteous, 
and  that,  if  it  is  true,  we  cannot  be  blamed  for  our  sins ;  I  would 
for  the  present  leave  them  to  learn  bom  this  chapter  how  the 
Apostle  Paul  would  answer  their  objections. 

The  doctrine  we  are  now  considering  is,  in  my  apprehennon, 
clearly  implied  in  the  general  doctrine  of  the  divine  purpose, 
lliat  God  has  a  wise  and  holy  plan,  and  that  all  events  take  plac6 
in  conformity  to  it,  is  not  only  taught  expressly  and  abundantly 
in  the  Scriptures,  but  results  from  the  absolute  perfection  of  God 
and  frt)m  the  necessary  dependence  of  all  created  things  on  him, 
as  cle&rly  as  any  mathematical  truth  results  from  its  premises. 
Sut  if  God  has  a  general  plan  or  design  respecting  the  events 
which  take  place,  he  must  surely  have  one  respectmg  so  important 
in  event  as  the  salvation  of  his  people. 
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Bui  I  dtfdl  proeeed  no  farther  with  the  ptoof.  This  suligeet 
htB  been  argued  by  tlie  ablest  writers  that  hare  appeared  siiioe 
die  Ghristiaa  era.  The  coatreversy  has  been  wrought  up  to  sudi 
a  degree  of  warmth,  and  the  doctrine  is  associated  in  the  minds 
of  not  a  few  with  so  manj  strange  and  absurd  notions,  that  it  has 
baeome  a  matter  of  difficully  and  hazard  for  a  man  to  offer  aaj 
proof  in  its  favor,  or  even  to  profess  that  he  believes  it.  Indeed, 
a  man  in  s<»ne  instances,  can  hardly  find  himself  at  liberty  simply 
to  repeat  the  texts  of  Scripture  which  support  the  doctrine,  witb- 
oot  being  atta^^ed  with  a  score  of  common  ^ace  reflections,  i&p* 
tended  to  pot  down  the  doctrine  at  once.  I  trust  my  readers  wiD 
be  sensible,  that  the  state  of  mind  which  is  exhibited  in  sucb  caset 
If  altogether  at  variance  with  Christian  cand<»*,  aod  'm  a 
degree  uiqmqntioos  to  the  cause  of  truth. 
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Bhpbctbd  Fribzsds, 

Though  I  have  detained  you  longer  than  I  intended,  on  the 
doetrine  of  Election,  I  must  beg  your  indulgence,  while  I  express 
my  thou^ts  without  reserve,  on  various  incorrect  views  and  rep- 
resentations of  the  doctrine,  sni  on  some  of  the  difficulties  attendf- 
ingit. 

Qrtiftodox  writers  have  not  unfrequently  made  use  of  expressions 
which,  at  first  view,  may  seem  to  furnish  occasion  for  some  of  the 
heavy  charges  brought  against  us  by  our  opposers.  But  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  for  the  rash,  unqualified  expressions  of  men  who 
have  become  hot  and  violent  by  controversy,  we  are  not  to  be 
held  responsible.  We  here  enter  our  solemn  protest  against  the 
language  which  has  sometimes  been  employed,  and  the  conceptions 
ivhieh  have  sometimes  been  entertained  on  this  subject,  or  ratiier 
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perhaps  against  the  appendages  which  have  been  attached  to  it  by 
men  who  have  been  denominated  Galvinists.  Though  we  embrace 
the  doctrine  as  one  which  is  taught  in  Scripture,  and  which  cor- 
responds with  enlightened  reason  and  Christian  piety ;  we  do  not 
embrace  it  m  the  form,  and  with  the  appendages,  to  which  I  allude. 
But  my  present  concern  is  chiefly  with  the  representations  of  our 
opposers. 

first.  It  is  often  represented,  that  we  believe  in  an  arbUrary^ 
uneonditianalj  abwlide  decree  of  eUetion,  These  words  are  used 
abundantiy  by  opposers  of  the  doctrine,  and  are  made  the  means 
of  exciting  many  prejudices  against  it.  This  representation  of  the 
doctrine  must  receive  particular  attention. 

The  word  oMbrary  has  acquired  a  bad  sense ;  and  is  now  ui>- 
derstood  to  express  the  character  of  a  tyrannical  master  or  ruler, 
who  acts  without  regard  to  reason  or  justice,  and  is  governed  by 
his  own  capricious  wiQ.  God's  purpose  respecting  the  salvation 
of  men  is,  in  our  view,  at  the  greatest  distance  from  anything  like 
this.  We  consider  the  purpose  of  Gt)d  to  be  as  just  and  reasona- 
ble, as  his  administration.  If,  in  the  actual  salvation  of  the  peni- 
tent and  holy,  Grod  is  wise  and  good ;  he  is  equally  wise  and 
good  in  his  purpose  to  save  them,— his  conduct  being  an  exact 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  No  objection,  therefore,  can  lie 
agamst  the  previous  purpose  of  his  will,  which  does  not  lie  equally 
against  the  acts  of  his  government.  The  inquiry  then  respects 
a  matter  of  fact.  Does  Grod  act  wisely  and  benevolently  in  saving 
anners  ?  Or  does  he  act  frx)m  a  capricious,  tyrannical  will  ?  If 
the  actions  of  his  government  are  capricious  and  tyrannical,  so  is 
his  purpose.  If  his  actions  are  wise  and  good,  his  purpose  is  so 
likewise.  Now  although  in  various  respects  Grod's  proceedings 
in  saving  sinners  are  inscrutable  to  us,  and  we  are  unable  to  see 
by  what  reasons  he  is  influenced ;  we  believe  he  has  reasons, 
which  are  perfectly  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  which,  were  they 
made  known,  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  good  beings.  It  is 
utterly  impossible,  that  a  Being  of  infinite  perfection  should  act 
under  the  influence  of  a  capricious  or  despotic  will. 

I  say  then,  we  do  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  Election  in  any  such 
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sense,  as  implies,  tbaJt  the  purpose  of  God  is  despotic  or  caprieioui* 
It  IB  indeed  c^n  represented  in  Scriptare  to  be  the  purpose  of 
his  iffillj  and  to  be  according  to  his  good  pleasure.  But  what  can 
be  more  wise  and  reasonable,  than  the  tvill  or  good  pleasure  of 
God  ?  When  the  inspired  writers  declare  the  purpose  of  God  to 
be  according  to  his  own  mil,  thej  do,  it  is  granted,  signify  to 
^  that  it  varies  from  the  will  of  man  ;  but  they  do  this,  to  show 
its  superior  wisdom  and  goodness.  If  it  were  according  to  the 
win  of  man^  it  would  be  marked  only  with  hwnan  wisdom.  But 
as  it  IS  according  to  the  will  of  Chd,  it  is  marked  with  divine 


We  inquire  next,  whether  the  purpose  of  God  respecting  the 
advation  of  men  is  tmconditional  and  absolute.  I  know  that,  in 
consequence  of  particular  errors  which  have  prevailed,  it  has  been 
«)  represented  by  many  of  its  advocates.  But  the  language  is 
certainly  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  and  ought  not  to  be  used 
without  care.  Why  should  we  employ  words,  which  will  not  con- 
vey, truly  and  exactly,  to  the  minds  of  others,  the  views  which 
we  oonelves  entertain  ?  Here,  as  before,  I  look  at  the  divine 
conduct  in  saving  sinners,  considering  that  to  be  exactly  corres- 
pondent with  the  previous  divine  purpose.  And  my  inquiry  is,— 
does  Grod  actually  save  sinners  unconditmially  f  The  first  answer 
I  ^ve  to  this  is,  that  God  would  never  have  saved  them,  had  not 
Christ  interposed  and  made  an  atonement.  This  then  is  a  condi- 
lion  of  human  salvation ;  it  is  the  great  event,  on  account  of  which 
God  for^ves.  But  I  inquire  further;  does  God  actually  save 
sinners,  that  is,  forgive  them  and  receive  them  into  his  kingdom, 
without  any  condition  on  their  part  f  The  Bible  furnishes  the 
answer.  '^B^pent  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be 
blotted  out."  "  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved."  This  is  the 
uniform  representation  of  the  Bible.  The  condition  of  eternal  life 
to  he  performed  hy  meuj  is  repentance,  faith,  obedience.  They 
can  no  more  be  saved  without  these,  than  without  the  death  of 
Christ.  These  conditions,  it  is  true,  arc  of  a  different  nature 
firom  the  atonement ;  but  they  are  as  really  necessary.  This  then 
10  my  conclusion.    If  God  does  not  actually  save  sinners  without 
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oonditioiiB ;  he  did  noi  purpose  to  save  them  without  oonditioiiB,— * 
his  purpose  and  condaci  always  agreeing  ezacUj  with  each  other. 
In  his  eternal  purpose,  he  regarded  the  same  ooneUtifms,  and 
regarded  them  m  the  same  manner,  as  he  does  now  when  he 
saves.  Clearly  then,  Ihe  purpose  of  Gh>d  to  save  men  cannot^ 
in  this  respect,  be  c<msidered  as  unconditional.  And  as  the  word 
is  apt  to  be  understood  as  excluding  all  regard  to  these  condi- 
tions, and  being  so  understood,  involves  a  palpable  and  dai^gerous 
error ;  the  use  of  it  ought,  1  thmk,  to  be  av<»ded ;  except  when 
flie  pariacular  error  to  be  confiited,  or  some  other  circumstances, 
will  show  plainly,  that  it  is  used  in  a  sense  agreeable  to  the 
truth. 

But  the  principal  object  of  orthodox  writers  in  unng  &e  word 
uncondUional  in  this  case,  has  been  the  denial  of  a  particular 
error.  Some  men  have  asserted,  that  the  divine  purpose  re- 
specting the  salvation  of  nnners,  which  is  so  often  spoken  of  in 
Bcripture,  is  grounded  altogether  on  the  fi)reknowledge  of  the 
good  works  of  those  who  are  destined  to  salvation,  and  have,  in 
this  view,  called  the  purpose  of  Ood  oondUional.  Orthodox  wit- 
iiBTS  have  denied  sudi  a  conditionalUy  as  this,  and  have  justified 
themselves  by  appealing  to  such  texts,  as  the  following ;  2  Tim.  1: 
9,  "  God  hadi  saved  us  and  called  us  with  an  holy  calling,  not 
according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and 
grace,  which  was  given  us  in  Christ  before  the  world  began.'' 
Tit.  3:  5,  ^^  Not  by  works  of  righteousoiess  which  we  have  done, 
but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us."  God's  saving  us  ac- 
cording to  his  purpose  and  grace  is  here  contradistinguidied  to  his 
saving  us  according  to  our  works ;  and  the  defenders  of  orthodoxy 
have  justly  considered  all  such  representations  of  Scripture  as 
opposed  to  the  opinion,  that  the  divine  purpose  is  conditional  in  the 
sense  above  mentioned. 

To  remove  all  appearances  of  inconsistency  between  the  two 
difierent  views  above  taken,  of  the  meaning  and  propriety  of  llie 
word  unconditional  in  relation  to  this  subject,  it  is  only  necessaiy 
to  make  two  obvious  remarks.  1.  Those  things,  which  are  spoken 
sf  as  conditions  on  the  part  of  man,  are  not  so  in  the  sense  of 
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merUj  and  therefore  take  nothmg  from  the  &eeness  or  riches  of 
divine  grace.  2.  That  which  is  referred  to  in  the  passages  above 
cited,  where  all  conditionalitj  is  excluded,  is  evidently  the  act  of 
God  in  the  first  renewal  of  the  sinner,  or  in  first  saving  him  from 
sin.  ^^  Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  an  holy  calling, 
not  according  to  our  works,"  etc.  It  was  the  commetieement  o! 
iiie  work  of  God  in  salvation.  So  in  the  parallel  text,  in  GHtus. 
^  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and 
renewiiig  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  salvation  here  spoken  of  as 
excluding  all  consideration  of  works,  was  the  act  of  God  in  regeif^ 
eration^ — the  renewiug  of  the  HJoily  Ohost.  This  point  is  made 
still  clearer  by  Ejrfi.  2:  4 — 10.  Accordingly,  we  hold  it  as  a 
aiverBal  fi^^t,  that  impenitent,  unrenewed  sinners  do  no  good 
work,  which  God  regards  as  a  condition  of  theur  being  renewed, 
or  on  account  of  which  he  has  promised  them  regeneration ;  — 
ftai,  in  all  cases,  he  calls  and  renews  them,  according  to  his  own 
fforpoae  and  grace.  Now  if  his  merciful  act  in  their  renewal 
to  hc^ess  is  in  this  sense  unconditioned;  so  is  his  previous 
fwrpoae.  The  one  is  as  certain  and  unexceptionable,  as  the 
other. 

Sadi  ia«  my  views,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  my  brethren  gen- 
cnlly,  respecting  this  part  of  the  subject.  But  whenever  we 
speak  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  the  comforts  of  religion,  or  any 
tfdier  biesaiags  which  God  has  promised  to  bestow,  as  tokens  of  his 
Imtot  to  his  children,  whether  here  or  hereafter;  we  are  led  by  the 
tenor  of  Scripture,  to  understand  them  as  promised,  not  only  on 
tke  ground  of  the  perfect  atonement  made  by  the  Saviour  of  sin- 
IMFS,  but  also  on  conditions  to  be  performed  by  ihem. 

After  the  foregoing  explanations,  I  hope  the  doctrine  we  hold 
respecting  the  purpose  of  God  in  the  election  of  his  people,  or 
Ins  Agency  in  their  salvation,  will  no  longer  be  represented  as  im- 
fdyiBg,  that  God  in  this  respect  bears  any  resemblance  to  a 
oapridoQS,  arbitrary,  or  despotic  ruler.  Although  some  orthodox 
writers  may  have  inadvertently  used  language,  which  might  lead 
to  9Qcb  a  view  of  the  character  of  God ;  yet  that  view  is  totally 
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repugnant  to  our  feelings,  and  to  everything  which  our  doctrine 
id  intended  to  contain.  God  does,  indeed,  plainly  possess  the 
uncontrollable  power  of  an  absolute  monarch ;  but  his  uncontrolla- 
ble power  is  always  directed  by  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness. 
He  does,  indeed,  act  according  to  hi%  own  will;  but  his  will, 
be  it  remembered,  is  the  will  of  a  wise  and  beneyolent  ruler, 
a  friend  to  his  subjects ;  and  his  acting  m  all  things  according 
to  his  own  will,  instead  of  being  a  cause  of  dissatisfaction  and 
alarm,  is  the  greatest  possible  security  to  the  interests  of  the 
universe.  God  may  also  frequently  act  without  any  apparent 
reasons.  But  in  reality  there  is  no  part  of  Ins  administration,  for 
which  the  highest  and  best  reasons  do  not  exist  in  his  own  infidli- 
ble  mind. 

The  danger  of  representing  the  character  and  administration  of 
Gk>d  by  the  language,  which  is  commonly  applied  to  the  character 
and  administration  of  an  absolute  earthly  sovereign,  is,  that  the 
similitude  which  is  intended,  and  which  really  exists,  will  be  cair- 
ried  too  far ;  that  instead  of  being  restricted  to  those  points  in 
which  a  simiUtude  would  be  honorable  to  God,  it  will  be  under- 
stood as  reaching  those,  in  which  a  similitude  would  be  a  stain 
upon  his  perfect  character.  The  words  despot,  monarch,  absolute, 
and  arbitrary  were  not  originally  and  necessarily  expressive  of 
any  bad  qualities.  Despot  signifies  a  master,  a  prince  who  rules 
with  unlimited  power ;  monarchy  one  who  exercises  power  or  au- 
thority alone ;  absolute^  complete,  unlimited ;  arbitrary ^  according 
to  one's  own  will.  They  all  admit  of  a  good  sense ;  and,  in  truth, 
they  would  never  be  understood  in  a  bad  sense,  had  they  not 
become  associated  in  our  minds  with  the  bad  qualities  of  those 
earthly  masters  or  rulers,  to  whom  they  have  been  applied.  But 
in  consequence  of  this  association,  we  cannot  safely  apply  them  to 
God  without  special  care  to  hmit  the  points  of  analogy  which  are 
intended.  And  in  most  cases  of  the  kind,  even  this  precaution 
would  not  preclude  all  exposure  to  error;  because  the  words, 
having  acquired  a  bad  sense,  cannot  be  applied  to  any  one,  with- 
out danger  of  conveying  more  or  less  of  that  bad  sense  to  our 
minds.    I  ^ould  therefore  think  it  unadvised,  in  any  c(»nm(A 
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)y  to  make  use  of  such  tenns  as  those  aboye  mentioned,  in  de- 
aoribing  the  character  or  administration  of  God. 

It  is  said  by  our  oppoeers,  that  the  doctrine  we  maintain  on  this 
lobject  makes  God  tu^'iut. 

As  to  this  charge  of  injustice,  which  is  always  meant  to  relate 
to  those  who  are  not  chosen  to  salvation,  the  views  which  we 
MitertMn  are  briefly  these.  The  Scriptures  teach,  that  all  men 
are  flbners,  and  children  of  wrath ;  that  if  God  should  be  strict 
to  mark  iniqoify,  no  man  could  stand  before  him ;  that  salvadon 
is  always  of  grace.  Now  suppose  salvation  is  not  gnmted  to  all. 
Saiqwse  it  not  granted  to  any.  Is  God  tm^ustf  unjust  in  not 
voQchsafing  to  men  that,  to  whidi  they  have  no  claim  ?  unjust  m 
inflicting  the  evil  which  they  deserve  ?  The  divine  hmo  then  is 
imjost.  For  how  can  the  law  be  just  in  threatening  an  evil, 
iriueh  may  not  be  justly  inflicted  ?  Further.  If  we  should  say, 
Ood  cannot  justly  withhold  the  blessmgp  of  salvati<m  in  the  in- 
stances here  intended ;  tiiis  would  be  the  same  as  saying,  that 
jostice  requires  God  to  save  all.  But  the  Scriptures  represent 
it  not  only  as  an  unmerited  &vor  that  God  saves  any,  but  as  a 
■latter  of  fact  that  he  will  not  save  all.  Is  God  then  chargeable 
with  actual  injustice  ?  But  if  God  is  just  in  annexing  such  a 
penalty  to  his  kw,  and  just  in  executing  it ;  it  must  be  obvious 
tiMJt  he  is  equally  just  in  his  deienninatum  to  do  so.  For  no 
principle  can  be  more  plam  and  certain,  than  that  it  is  just  i(st 
the  omnisGient  God  to  determine  beforehand  to  do  that,  which  it 
is  just  for  him  actually  to  do.  No  imputation  of  mjustice,  there- 
ibre,  can  lie  against  the  previous  purpose  of  God  respectmg  those 
who  are  not  saved,  which  does  not  lie  equally  against  his  law  and 
Ui  administration. 

Here  we  find  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  difficulty  respect- 
ing tins  sobject.  It  is  not  well  considered,  that  the  divine  purpose 
is  pNNmded  on  the  same  reasons,  and  conformed  to  the  same 
Tiaws,  with  the  divine  conduct.  When  God  punishes  transgrea- 
he  4oes  it  for  sufficient  reasons.  When  he  previously  deter- 
to  punish  them,  it  is  for  the  same  reasons.  When  the  Judge 
riudl  aay  to  the  wicked,  ^  depart  fiom  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity ;" 

5* 
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tlie  reason  of  the  sentence  is  obvious,  namely,  that  they  had 
worked  iniquity.  Wiih  a  perfect  foreknowledge  of  that  fact,  and 
a]t6gelher  on  tiiat  account,  he  determines  beforehand  to  pronounce 
that  sentence.  Thus  the  purpose  of  God  perfectly  corresponds 
with  the  acts  of  his  government.  Accordin^y,  his  purpose  to 
^toish  is  no  more  absolute  and  unconditional,  than  his  act  in  pun- 
ishing. And  the  act  of  Grod  in  punishing  those  who  transgress 
his  law,  is  no  more  absolute  and  unconditional,  than  the  act  of  a 
magffltrate  in  punishing  transgressors  of  civil  law.  A  good  ruler 
punishes  only  for  offences  against  the  law ;  punishes  only  accord- 
ing to  law ;  or,  which  is  ttie  same  thing,  according  to  the  ill  desert 
of  offenders.  And  no  good  ruler  can  ever  design  or  decree  Tpvat- 
khment  on  any  other  principles.  I  object  as  strongly  as  any 
opposer  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  purpose,  against  representing 
God  as  intending  or  appointmg  the  destruction  of  sinners  abso- 
lutely and  unconditionally,  without  regard  to  justice  or  goodness, 
and  firom  a  delight  in  seeing  their  misery.  Such  a  representation 
is  infinitely  distant  from  the  truth.  And  whatever  unguarded 
expressions  orthodox  writers  may  have  sometimes  used ;  I  am  per- 
suaded they  have  really  meant  nothing  contrary  to  the  sentiments 
which  I  have  exhibited. 

From  the  free  remarks  I  have  made,  you  will  see  what  my  views 
and  those  of  my  orthodox  brethren  are,  respecting  what  is  called 
the  divine  purpose  or  decree  of  reprobation.  It  is,  as  we  under- 
stand the  subject,  the  determination  of  God,  the  righteous  Grovem- 
or  of  the  world,  to  punish  disobedient  subjects  for  their  sinSy  and 
according  to  their  deserts.  In  one  respect,  therefore,  there  is  an 
obvious  difference  between  the  purpose  of  God  to  sauej  and  his 
purpose  to  destroy  ;  a  difference  exactly  agreeing  with  that  which 
exists  between  the  act  of  God  in  saving,  and  his  act  in  destroying. 
He  saves  men  as  an  act  of  grace,  not  out  of  respect  to  anything  in 
them  which  renders  them  deserving  of  salvation.  But  he  punishes 
the  wicked  purely  on  account  of  their  sins,  which  render  them 
deserving  of  punishment.  He  executes  upon  them  simply  an  act 
of  justice.  In  a  word;  they,  who  are  saved,  receive  a  good  which 
they  do  not  deserve ;  but  they  who  are  destroyed,  receive  just  that 
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evil  wUch  they  do  deserve.  Accordingly,  the  purpose  of  Ood 
in  tiie  former  case,  is  a  purpose  to  bestow  upon  men  blessmgs  not 
deserved ;  but  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  a  purpose  to  inflict  upon 
men  ihe  very  evil  which  they  deserve. 

It  has  often  been  alleged,  as  an  objection  against  the  doctrine 
of  Election,  that  it  makes  God  a  respecter  of  persons;  or  rep* 
resents  him  as  influenced  by  partiality. 

In  order  to  determine,  whether  this  objection  is  well  founded, 
we  must  inquire  what  respect  of  persons  is.  The  word,  I  think| 
lias  ttie  same  sense  in  Scripture,  and  in  common  discourse.  Let 
us  then  see  what  its  signification  is.  —  Lev.  19:  15,  '^  Thou 
Aalt  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgment ;  thou  shalt  not  respect 
the  person  of  the  poor,  nor  know  the  person  of  the  mighty ;  but  in 
ri^teousness  shalt  thou  judge  thy  neighbor ;"  that  is,  thou  shalt 
not  be  influenced  in  judgment  by  any  consideration  of  the  poverty 
(ff  riches,  the  weakness  or  power  of  those,  who  are  to  be  judged, 
but  by  a  single  regard  to  justice  and  truth.  In  2  Ghron.  19:  5 
*-7,  Jehoehaphat  inculcated  skict  justice  and  fidelity  upon  Judg- 
es from  the  consideration,  that  with  God,  whose  servants  they 
were,  there  was  no  iniqiuty,  nor  respect  of  persons^  nor  taking  of 
gifis ;  that  is,  he  was  never  biassed  in  judgment  by  any  corrupt 
passiims,  personal  attachments,  or  bribes,  but  acted  purely  out 
of  regard  to  justice.  See  also  Deut.  10:  17, 18,  where  the  peo- 
I^e  were  cautioned  against  supposing  that  God  would  feel  any 
partial  respect  to  the  persons  of  men,  or  that  he  would  not  ex- 
ercise a  just  and  equal  regard  to  the  fatherless,  the  widow,  and 
tilie  stranger.  Acts  10:  34.  Peter  learnt  from  his  vision  at  Jop- 
pa  and  from  subsequent  events,  that  Grod  was  not  a  respecter  qf 
persons;  that,  in  dispensing  his  bl^bsings,  he  had  not  that  partial 
and  exclusive  regard  to  the  Jews,  which  had  been  attributed  to 
him,  but  that,  in  every  nation,  he  that  feared  God  and  worked 
righteousness  was  accepted.  It  referred  to  the  special  favor 
shown  to  Cornelius,  a  sincere  worshipper  of  God  among  the  Gen- 
tiles. So  Rom.  2:  11,  the  same  declaration  is  made,  to  show 
that,  in  his  final  judgment,  God  would  treat  all  men  on  the  same 
ptinciple  of  impartial  justice,  without  the  least  regard  to  national 
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distnictioii.  See  also  James  8:  1-— 4,  where  respect  ofperwM  v$ 
eiplaiiied  to  be  a  partial  regard  to  the  rich  and  splendid,  and 
eontempt  of  the  poor. 

Now  if  respect  ofpertons  is  really  what  I  have  represented  it 
to  be,  the  doctrine  of  Election  which  we  hold,  is  far  from  imply- 
ing that  God  is  chargeable  with  it  in  any  degree.  It  implies  the 
contrary.  For  the  doctrine  asserts,  that  he  is  not  inflnencod  to 
nake  dioice  of  those  who  are  to  be  saved,  by  any  respect  to  their 
persons  more  than  to  the  persons  of  others,  nor  by  a  regard  to 
anything  in  them  or  in  their  circamstances,  which  renders  them 
more  pleadng  to  him,  or  more  worthy  (^  his  Saivor,  than  o&ers. 
Those  who  are  chosen  of  Qod  to  salvation,  are  not  chosen  because 
lliey  were  in  themselves  mote  worthy  of  this  blessing  ttian  others. 
He  chose  them  for  reasons  which  he  has  not  revealed.  He  did 
it,  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  inspired  writers,  "  according  to  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will,"  —  '^  according  to  his  good  pleasore," 
—or  ^'because  it  seemed  good  in  his  aght."  These  phrases 
plainly  denote  that  the  purpose  and  administration  of  Grod  are,  in 
this  respect,  different  from  what  our  wisdom  would  dictate,  or  our 
affection  choose  ;  that  they  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  prin- 
ciples known  to  us,  but  result  from  the  infinite  perfection  of  Gfod^ 
and  are  conformed  to  reasons  which  he  has  concealed  in  his  own 
mind.  These  are  our  views.  Accordingly,  when,  from  the  deep 
veneration  we  feel  for  the  unsearchable  wisdom  of  God,  and  an 
honest  regard  to  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  obvious  sense  of 
various  passages  in  his  word,  we  assert  the  doctrine  of  ElectioQ ; 
we  are  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  ascribing  to  him  any- 
Aing  like  partiality,  or  respect  of  persons.  We  believe  he  acts, 
and  determines  to  act,  altogether  from  difierent  and  higher  'rea- 
sons. And  we  are  satisfied  that  those  reasons  are  perfectiy  wise 
and  benevolent,  not  because  we  distinctiy  know  what  they  are, 
but  because  we  believe  in  the  moral  perfection  of  God,  and  in 
oases  the  most  profoundly  mysterious,  are  sure  that  his  designs 
and  actions  are  right. 

Will  any  one  still  assert,  that,  if  God  chooses  men  to  salvation, 
as  die  doctrine  of  Election  imjdies,  it  must  necessarily  be  from 
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psrtiaGtj,  or  respect  of  persons  ?  Then  it  behooves  him  to  prove, 
that  QoA  cannot  choose  them  from  any  other  motive ;  that  it  is 
impossible  there  should  be  any  other  readOn  for  making  the  dif- 
ference. Unless  this  is  made  to  appear,  we  shall  still  believe 
that  God  does  thns  choose  men  to  salvation,  and  at  the  same  time 
beHeve  that  he  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  that  in  this  case, 
as  in  all  others,  he  is  influenced  bj  reasons,  which  are  perfectly 
eoDsentaneous  to  his  own  eternal  wisdom  and  benevolence,  and 
iriiich,  if  known  to  us,  would  appear  in  the  highest  degree  hon- 
cnble  to  his  character. 

Another  objection,  often  urged  against  the  doctrine  of  Election, 
IB,  that  it  destrotfs  free  agency  and  makes  men  mere  maddnee. 

I  reply;  that  so  &r  as  our  convictions  are  concerned,  UiiB 
objection  is  groundless;  because  we  entertain  no  views  of  tfa6 
doctrine,  which  seem  to  us  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  most  per- 
fect free  agency. 

But  it  may  be  said  that,  whether  we  are  aware  of  it  or  not, 
Hie  opinion  which  we  entertidn  respecting  the  diyine  purpose,  is 
realbf  inconsistent  with  fi'ee  moral  agency. 

In  reply  to  this,  I  have  time  only  to  state  in  few  words,  the 
refleetions  which  have  been  most  satisfactory  to  my  own  mind. 

The  purpose  of  Ood  determining  the  salvation  of  his  people 
needs  not  to  be  supposed  inconsistent  with  their  moral  agency, 
unless  the  purpose  of  God  respecting  the  conduct  or  condition 
of  men  is  so  in  every  case.  I  make  it  then  a  general  inquiry. 
Is  it  in  all  cases,  repugnant  to  the  notion  of  the  free  moral  agency 
of  men,  that  God  should  have  a  previous  purpose  or  design  re- 
specting their  actions  ?  If  any  man  asserts  this  broad  principle, 
I  ask  for  his  reasons.  Are  the  acts  of  the  understanding,  the 
aflfection,  or  the  will  of  man  deprived  of  tiieir  own  proper  nature, 
because  they  are  conformed  to  a  divine  purpose  ?  Is  any  one 
ifaing,  great  or  small,  which  goes  to  constitute  moral  agency, 
taken  away  or  in  any  degree  altered  by  the  fact,  that  it  exists 
according  to  God's  eternal  plan  ?  It  would  seem  to  me  reason- 
able to  suppose,  that  God's  purpose,  or  wiU,  if  it  has  any  inflo- 
enoe,  must  make  thing?  what  they  are,  instead  of  depriving  them 
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of  their  proper  luitare.  I  first  look  at  things,  both  m  the  natord 
and  moral  world,  as  they  exist.  I  try  to  discover  what  Ihej  are. 
Then,  as  they  are  of  necessity  dependent  on  God,  I  conclude  they 
most  exist  according  to  his  purpose.  I  find  myself  a  moral  be- 
ing ;  that  is,  I  am  conscious  of  those  powers  and  actions,  which 
ffwe  me  the  clearest  notion  of  a  moral  agent,  and  which,  to  my 
perfect  satisfaction,  render  me  accountable  to  a  moral  law  and 
government.  I  then  conclude,  as  I  am  a  creature  of  God,  that 
I  exist  as  I  am,  that  is,  as  a  moral  agent,  according  to  his  pur- 
pose. And  if  God's  purpose,  determining  my  existence  as  a 
moral  agent,  is  consistent  with  my  actually  existing  as  such ;  why 
may  not  his  purpose,  determining  the  exercises  of  my  moral  age&- 
ey,  be  consistent  with  the  existence  of  such  mcMral  exercises  ?  The 
fcUowing  positions,  which  I  think  conformable  to  sound  reason 
and  philosophy,  express  my  views  in  brief.  God  first  determines, 
Aat  man  »haU  be  a  moral  agerUy  and  that  in  all  the  circumstances 
of  his  existence,  he  shall  po99e%M  and  exercise  all  his  moral  powere. 
And  then  God  determines  that,  in  the  perfect  exercise  of  Mhie 
moral  powers^  he  shall  act  in  a  certain  manner,  and  fonn  a  certain 
eharacier.  The  determination  of  God,  thus  understood,  instead 
of  being  inomsiatmd  with  free  moral  agency,  does  in  is^i  secure 
iL  It  urns  and  tends  to  produce  the  uninterrupted  exercise  qfaU 
&wr  moral  powers. 

But  I  drop  all  reasonmg  of  this  sort,  and  appeal  to  &cts.  There 
am  numerous  instances  mentioned  in  Scripture,  in  which  Gk)d  is 
expressly  declared  to  have  predetermined  the  actions  of  men; 
and  yet  they  had  as  much  moral  freedom,  and  felt  themselves  as 
worthy  of  praise  or  blame  in  those  actions,  as  in  any  other.  The 
examples  of  this,  which  everywhere  occur  in  the  sacred  volume, 
prove  inoontrovertibly,  that  the  purpose  of  Grod  is  consistent  with 
moral  agency.  For  in  those  cases  in  which  we  certainly  know 
that  a  divine  purpose  has  existed,  there  has  been  as  much  evi- 
dence of  moral  agency  as  m  any  case  whatever,  and  as  much  as 
we  can  conceive  posdble.  Not  the  least  thing  which  can  bel(mg 
to  the  powers  of  a  moral  agent,  or  to  the  manner  of  exercimng 
them,  has  been  taken  away  or  obstructed  by  the  divine  purpoea 
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Kaj,  I  ahonld  rather  say,  ^t  those  very  powers  of  a  moral  agent 
and  the  appropriate  manner  of  exercising  them,  have  been  the  true 
fesnlt  of  that  purpose. 

Now  admitting  in  the  cases  referred  to,  even  if  thej  were 
ttuch  fewer  than  they  are,  that  the  purpose  of  God  has  consisted 
with  tiie  unimpaired  moral  agency  of  man ;  I  find  no  difficulty 
in  admitting,  that  it  may  consist  with  it  in  any  other  case.  And 
if  80,  the  objection  we  have  been  considering,  that  the  doctrine 
of  Etoction  destroys  moral  agency  and  makes  men  mere  machinef^ 
ksee  all  its  force. 

I  shall  notice  one  more  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  Eleo> 
tkNH,  namely,  that  it  is  ineontisUnt  with  the  Bineerity  of  Ghd  in  th$ 
iedarationB  of  his  word. 

The  answer  to  this  objection  which  appears  to  me  the  most 
latisbctory,  consists  in  assigning  to  the  doctrine  its  proper  form 
and  relations.  When  I  undertake  to  explain  the  purpose  of  Gk)d 
lespecting  those  who  are  to  be  saved,  I  consider  it  essential  to 
say,  that  it  is  to  be  so  understood  as  not  to  contradict  his  trutb 
a&d  sincerity  in  any  of  the  declarations  of  his  word.  If  in  conr 
neciion  with  God's  purpose  respectmg  the  salvation  of  his  people, 
the  Bible  teaches,  that  he  commands  men  universally  to  repent, 
and  invites  them  to  accept  eternal  life,  and  that  he  is  perfectiy 
ready  to  grant  them  the  blessmgs  of  salvation  on  the  most  reason- 
aUe  and  gracious  terms ;  our  faith  must  receive  the  doctrine  as 
having  this  form,  and  standing  in  this  relation.  It  is  thus  the 
doctrine  is  actually  received  by  orthodox  ministers  generally. 
While  they  believe  the  doctrine  of  Election,  they  do  undoubtingly 
believe  and  expressly  teach  the  perfect  sincerity  of  God  in  all  his 
addresses  to  men,  whether  chosen  to  salvation  or  not ;  and  they 
present  the  invitations  of  God's  word  to  sinners,  without  any 
reference  to  that  distinction,  and  with  as  much  earnestness,  and 
as  much  belief  of  the  divine  sincerity,  as  if  they  had  no  concep- 
tion  of  any  divine  purpose.  My  belief  is,  that  all  this  is  per- 
fectly just ;  and  that  if  we  had  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
Kbject,  we  should  see  that  the  purpose  of  God  and  his  corres- 
ponding agency  are  of  such  a  character,  that  they  occasion  no 
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difficulty  at  all  respecting  his  sincerity.  These  two  points  of 
divine  truth  are  entirely  distinct.  They  relate  to  the  character 
of  Grod  and  to  the  state  of  man  in  different  ways.  And  when 
they  are  proved,  each  one  by  its  own  proper  evidence,  we  receive 
ihem  both,  exactly  as  we  receive  different  truths,  made  known  to 
us  m  different  ways  in  any  of  the  sciences.  As  to  the  fact  of 
ttieir  consUtenci/j  it  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us,  to  find  tiiat  they  ar^ 
both  supported  by  conclusive  evidence,  and  that  neither  of  them 
palpably  contradicts  the  other.  If  any  man  assents  that  there  is 
an  inconsistency  between  these  two  doctrines,  he  must  prove  iL 
And  in  proving  it  he  must  remember,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
satisfy  thinking  men,  unless  he  can  make  it  appear,  that  the  evi- 
dence which  supports  one  or  the  other  of  them  is  defective,  or 
tibat  the  main  proposition  contained  in  one  of  them  is,  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  it  is  there  affirmed,  contradicted  or  denied  in 
the  other. 

In  closing  my  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  am  willing 
to  concede,  ttiat  those  mews  of  the  doctrine  of  Election,  against 
which  Whitby  and  many  other  respectable  writers  direct  their 
principal  arguments,  are  justly  liable  to  objection.  And  if  we 
should  copy  the  example  of  some  of  its  advocates,  and  call  the 
purpose  of  God  an  absolute^  irremtibley  unconditianaly  unfrustra- 
hU  decree^  using  these  epithets  abundantly,  and  without  qualifica- 
tion, and  m  such  a  manner  as  would  imply  that  the  divine  purpose 
is  unreasonable  or  oppressive,  or  the  divine  agency  in  executing  it 
compulsory  ;  wc  should  really  give  the  doctrine  such  a  character, 
tliat  it  could  never  be  received  by  men  of  rational  and  candid 
minds.  This  is  the  apology  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
make  for  some  Christians,  who  exhibit  marks  of  sincere  piety  to 
God  and  heartfelt  reverence  for  his  word,  who  yet  hesitate  to 
admit  the  doctrine  of  Election.  What  they  disbelieve  is  not  the 
simple  doctrine,  as  we  understand  it,  but  something  which  has 
been  artfully  or  injudiciously  appended  to  it.  Cases  of  this  kind 
have  led  me  to  reflect  on  the  importance  of  special  caution,  as  to 
the  manner  of  explaining  and  defending  this  profound  and  holy 
doctrine. 
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I  haye  now  done  what  I  thought  necessary  to  explain  the  pro- 
per form  and  relations  of  this  doctrine,  and  to  guard  it  against 
misapprehension.  I  make  these  explanations  a  part  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine.  And  it  must,  I  think,  occur  to  my  readers, 
that,  when  I  use  such  care  to  shape  and  limit  the  doctrine,  and  to 
guard  it  against  misapprehension,  I  do  but  imitate  what  the  Apos- 
fle  Paul  did  in  other  cases.  His  opposers  were  inclined  to  put  a 
wrong  construction  upon  his  doctrines,  and  to  make  wrong  infe- 
rences from  them.  "  If  our  unrighteousness  commend  the  right- 
eousness of  (jod,  what  shall  we  say  ?  Is  Grod  unrighteous,  who 
takeih  yengeance  ?  God  forbid."  Again,  he  taught,  in  respect 
of  penitent  sinners,  that  ^^  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much 
iilore  abound."  He  then  reasons  with  objectors.  "  What  shall 
we  say  then  ?  Shall  we  sin,  that  grace  may  abound  ?  God  for- 
Ud."  We  make  use  of  4he  same  caution  on  the  present  subject. 
The  Scriptures  teach  that  God  has  given  to  Christ  a  portion  of 
die  human  race ;  that  all  who  have  been  thus  given  to  him,  shall 
come  to  him  and  be  saved  ;  and  that  thev  are  saved  accordinoj  to 
God's  eternal  purpose.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  the  doctrine  of 
Election.  But  is  this  purpose  of  God  absolute  and  arbitrary^  in 
the  sense  m  which  these  terms  are  commonly  used  ?  God  forbid. 
Is  this  purpose  of  God,  in  all  respects,  unconditional  f  By  no 
means.  For  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  can  be  no  remis- 
rion ;  nor  can  any  be  received  into  Christ's  kingdom  without 
repentance  and  faith.  But  if  God  determines  to  save  only  a  part 
of  mankind,  is  he  not  unjust  ?  God  forbid.  There  is  certainly  no 
injustice  to  those  who  are  saved ;  nor  can  there  be  any  to  those 
who  are  not  saved,  if  their  sufferings  are  only  what  they  deserve. 
But  is  not  the  purpose  of  God  in  this  respect  chargeable  with  par- 
tiality, or  respect  of  persons  ?  God  forbid.  He  makes  the  differ- 
ence on  principles  or  for  reasons  perfectly  agreeable  to  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness.  But  does  not  God's  purpose  to  save  his 
people,  or  his  agency  in  executing  that  purpose,  destroy  their  free 
agency  and  make  them  machines  ?  By  no  means.  They  are  as 
free  in  this  case  as  in  any  other ;  as  free  as  they  could  be,  were 
there  no  divine  purpose.     Finally  ;  is  not  this  immutable  purpose 
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of  God  inconsistent  with  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  his  proposals 
of  mercy  to  sinners  ?  We  say  here  also,  God  forbid.  His  pur- 
pose no  more  interferes  with  his  sincerity,  than  it  does  with  any 
other  divine  attribute,  or  with  any  other  truth.  In  his  offer  of 
salvation  he  treats  men  as  moral  agents ;  and  he  always  has 
bestowed  salvation  upon  those  who  have  accepted  his  ofier  in  tke 
manner  proposed ;  and  he  would  have  bestowed  it  upon  those  who 
perish,  if  they  had  in  &e  same  manner  complied  with  the  condi* 
tions.     Who  then  can  impeach  his  sincerity  ? 

You  now  see  what  we  mean  by  the  doctrine  (xf  Election.  As 
ibe  result  of  his  own  unsearchable  wisdom  and  grace,  and  for 
reasons  which  relate  to  the  great  ends  of  his  administratioD,  God 
eternally  purposed  to  save  a  great  number  of  our  race,  and  pur- 
posed to  save  them  precisely  in  the  manner  in  which  he  does 
actually  save  them.  Now  every  man  who  duly  weighs  the  subject 
must  perceive,  that  according  to  this  statement,  the  notion  of  a 
previoHS  diving  purpose  is  attended  with  no  peculiar  difficuliy. 
If  tiie  divme  purpose  exactly  corresponds  with  the  divine  conduct, 
our  whole  inquiry  may  properly  relate  to  that  conduct.  For  if 
the  divine  conduct  in  saving  men  is  unobjectionable ;  the  divine 
purpose,  of  which  that  conduct  is  the  accomplishment,  must  be 
equally  unobjectionable.  Whatever  it  is  proper  for  Qod  to  do,  it 
is  proper  for  him  to  determine  to  do.  And  whether  that  determi- 
nation precedes  the  action  by  a  longer  or  shorter  space,  its  charac- 
ter is  the  same. 

After  coming  to  this  article  of  divine  truth,  concerning  which 
80  many  mistakes  have  been  entertained,  and  against  which  so 
many  objections  have  been  arrayed,  I  felt  a  desire  to  disclose  to 
you  my  inmost  thoughts  upon  the  subject ;  being  fully  persuaded, 
that  the  doctrine,  properly  stated,  is  honorable  to  God  ;  that  it  is 
abundantly  confirmed  by  the  Scriptures,  and  has  strong  claims 
upon  our  faith.  Indeed  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  see,  how  any 
objection  could  ever  be  urged  against  it,  were  it  not  for  the  natu- 
ral repugnance  which  exists  in  the  heart  of  man  against  the  doc- 
trines of  divine  truth,  and  which,  to  our  great  discomfort,  and 
with  a  full  conviction  of  its  unreasonableness  and  criminality,  we 
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ha^a  felt  in  oonelyes.  Were  it  not  for  this  repngnance,  which 
plainly  shows  the  moral  disorder  of  the  human  mind,  no  man,  we 
tiunk,  oonld  be  fomid,  who  would  not  regard  the  doctrine  with  the 
most  oordial  acquiescence.  For  the  precious  blessings  of  salvia 
tkn  must  be  ultimately  in  the  hands  of  Qod,  or  in  the  hands  <^ 
man.  The  extent  to  which  they  shall  be  receiyed,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  God,  or  by  man.  The  Scriptures  teach,  and  facts 
teadi,  that  Ood  has  reserved  this  great  concern  in  his  own  hands ; 
that  he  ^^  saves  men  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace  ; " 
cr,  whidi  is  the  same  thing,  that  '^  he  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will 
have  mercy."  I  make  the  appeal  to  your  impartial  judgment, 
whetiier  this  momentous  concern  could  be  in  better  hands  ;  whether 
we  have  not  reason  for  unbounded  confidence  in  the  purpose  and 
administration  of  a  Being,  who  is  infinitely  wise  and  good ;  and 
whether  any  sentiment  respecting  this  whole  subject  can  be  more 
leasonable  in  itself,  or  more  suitable  for  us,  than  that  which  was 
utteed  with  so  much  joy  by  the  blessed  Jesus,  respecting  this 
very  subject :  Mfen  so.  Father j  far  so  it  seemeth  good  in  ihjf 
mgkL 
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Bbbpkoted  Fbixnds, 

If  there  is  any  one  doctrine  of  revelation,  which  the  orthodox 
distinguish  in  point  of  importance  from  all  others,  it  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  AjUmemenL  My  design  in  this  Letter  is,  not  to  write  a 
treatise  on  this  subject,  but  to  expose  certain  erroneous  methods 
of  reasoning  respecting  it,  to  clear  away  soma  of  the  objections 
and  difficulties  which  have  been  supposed  to  attend  it,  and  so  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  fair  consideration  of  its  truth  and  im^ 
rnrtaanfl, 
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Here,  as  in  other  cases,  a  regard  to  truth  obliges  me  to  say, 
that  Unitarians  have  greatly  misrepresented  our  opinions.  The 
author  of  the  sermon  before  us  gives  it  as  a  part  of  the  ortho- 
dox system,  that  ''  God  took  upon  him  human  nature,  that  he 
might  pay  to  his  own  justice  the  debt  of  punishment  incurred  by 
men,  and  imght  enable  himself  to  exercise  mercy."  He  under- 
takes  in  anoUier  place  to  express  our  opinion  in  still  stronger 
terms :  '^  that  God  took  human  nature,  that  he  might  appease  his 
own  anger  towards  men,  or  make  an  infinite  satisfaction  to  his  own 
justice ; "  and,  after  giving  our  opinion  this  shape,  he  asks  very 
earnestly  for  one  text  where  it  is  taught.  We  reply,  that  an  opin- 
ion, ihiM  shaped  and  coloredj  is  taught  nowhere  in  the  Bible,  and 
believed  by  no  respectable  Trinitarians.  It  is  an  essential  part  of 
our  faith,  that  there  is  a  real  distinction  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  and  that  the  distinction  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  are 
two  and  are  in  Scripture  represented  to  be  two,  as  reaUy  as 
Moses  and  Aaron,  though  not  in  a  sense  inconsistent  with  their 
essential  unity.  In  consequence  of  this  distinction,  we  consider 
it  perfectiy  proper  to  say,  that  the  Father  sends  the  Son  to  die 
for  sinners,  and  accepts  the  sacrifice  he  makes ;  that  the  Son 
obeys  the  Father,  prays  to  him,  and  seeks  his  glory.  We  find 
that  the  Scripture  does  thus  speak  of  them ;  and  though  in  our 
view  they  both  possess  the  same  divine  perfection,  we  believe  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  distinction  between  them,  this  representation 
of  Scripture  is  just.  We  pretend  not,  with  minds  so  limited  as 
ours,  to  be  able  to  know  the  intrinsic  nature  or  ground  of  this  dis- 
tinction ;  but  its  results  we  know,  because  the  Bible  reveals  them ; 
and  we  believe  the  dbtinction  to  be  correspondent  with  what  is 
thus  revealed.  So  that  it  is  something  quite  diverse  from  the  form 
of  sound  words  which  we  adopt,  and  quite  diverse  from  our  belief, 
to  say  that  "  God  sent  himself,"  —  "  that  God  took  human  nature, 
that  he  might  appease  his  own  anger,  and  enable  himself  to  exer- 
cise mercy."  If  any  writer  should  still  say  that,  if  the  Son  shares 
divine  perfection  with  the  Father,  it  is  impossible  there  should  be 
any  such  distinction  as  the  Scripture  makes  between  them ;  he 
would  indeed  repeat  that  which  has  been  S£ud  by  a  succession  of 
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writers,  from  the  Fratres  Poloni  down  to  the  present  day,  bat 
which  has  had  no  better  proof  than  strong  affirmation. 

But  it  is  not  to  my  porj^ose  to  go  into  any  argument  in  proof 
of  the  personal  distinction  in  the  Grodhead ;  but  merely  to  say, 
that  tlie  passages  above  quoted  from  the  sermon,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  passages  which  might  be  quoted  from  Unitarian  writers, 
are  &r  from  being  a  true  and  impartial  representation  of  our  faith. 
They  are,  indeed,  calculated  to  slur  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement.  But  with  every  sober,  honest  man,  the  question  will 
be,  art  they  justf  It  is  as  plam  to  us  as  to  this  writer,  that  Qod, 
as  God,  cannot  be  a  sufferer,  or  bear  a  penalty.  And  hence  we 
infer  the  necessity  of  the  incarnation.  ^^  The  Word,"  the  divine 
Redeemer, ''  was  made  flesh,"  and  thus  was  put  into  a  capacity  to 
safer  and  die. 

Our  author  and  other  Unitarian  writers  seem  to  think,  that  the 
idea  which  is  conveyed  to  common  minds  by  the  orthodox  system, 
is  ^^  that  Christ's  death  has  an  influence  in  making  God  placable, 
or  merciful,  in  quenching  his  wrath,  and  awakening  his  kind- 
ness towards  men.'^  This  representation  demands  particular 
attention. 

I  observe  Uien,  that  it  is  uniformly  the  sentiment  of  the  ortho- 
dox, that  the  origin^  the  grcmd  moving  cause  of  redemption^  wa$ 
the  infinite  lave^  benignity y  or  mercy  of  Chd;  and  that  it  is  purely 
in  consequence  of  this  love,  that  he  appointed  a  Mediator,  and 
ad<^ted  every  measure  which  he  saw  to  be  necessary  for  the  sal- 
vatkm  of  man.  The  goodness,  mercy,  or  placability  of  God,  con* 
ffldered  as  an  attribute  of  his  character,  could  then  be  neither 
produced  nor  increased  by  the  atonement  of  Christ;  as  the  atone- 
ment itself  owed  its  existence  wholly  to  that  eternal,  immutable 
goodness.  This  view  of  the  subject,  which  we  derive  from  John 
8: 16,  and  mimy  other  texts  of  similar  import,  we  inculcate  with 
more  than  ordinary  frequency  and  earnestness.  We  believe  that 
it  18  essential  to  the  honor  of  the  divine  character,  and  to  the  dn- 
ceriiy  and  comfort  of  Christian  devotion.  If  we  have  ever  made 
of  any  language  or  indulged  any  opinions,  in  the  smallest  degree 
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un&Yorable  to  this  sentiment,  we  deplore  the  error  we  have  oom- 
mitted. 

But  how  happens  it,  that  Unitarians  have  so  often  and  so  mate- 
riallj  misapprehended  our  opinions  on  this  momentous  subject? 
The  only  occasion  we  have  given  for  their  misapprehension  has 
been  the  use  of  strong  metaphorical  language.  It  has  been  com- 
mon for  some  orthodox  writers  and  preachers,  especiallj  when  they 
have  aimed  to  move  the  affections  of  men,  or  to  impress  the  truth 
upon  them  deeply,  to  represent  Christ  as  rescmng  sinners  from  the 
wrath  of  Ood,  shielding  them  horn  the  arrows  of  his  vengeance, 
appeasing,  or  turning  away  his  anger,  divesting  his  throne  of  its 
terrors,  satisfying  his  justice,  and  delivering  men  fiom  the  de- 
mands of  his  dreadful  law. 

Now  I  pretend  not  that  this  language  is  exactly  like  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Scriptures.  But  the  resemblance  is  so  great,  that 
no  objection  can  possibly  he  against  the  one,  which  does  not  lie 
against  the  other.  To  make  this  perfectly  clear,  I  shall  ^ve  a 
few  examples  of  the  manner,  in  which  both  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New  frequently  speak  of  God.  Psalm  90:  7,  "  We  are  con- 
sumed by  thine  anger."  Isa.  5:  25,  ''  His  anger  is  not  turned 
away ; "  —  30:  30,  '^  The  Lord  shall  show  the  indignation  of  his 
anger ; "  —  40:  25,  "  He  poured  on  him  the  fury  of  his  anger  ;  " 
—  66:  15,  "  The  Lord  will  come  to  render  his  anger  with  fury." 
Hosea  11:  9,  ''  I  will  execute  the  fierceness  of  mine  anger." 
Deut.  29:  30,  ''  The  anger  of  the  Lord  and  his  jealousy  shall 
smoke  against  that  man."  In  other  places  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
is  said  to  be  kindled.  It  is  said,  that  he  is  angry  with  the  wicked 
every  day ;  that  he  hath  whet  his  sword ;  that  he  hath  bent  his 
bow,  and  made  it  ready ;  that  he  revengeth  and  is  furious ;  and 
that  he  will  meet  his  enemies,  as  a  bear  bereaved  of  her  whelps. 
The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  sometimes  use  similar  phraseo- 
logy. They  speak  of  the  indignation  and  wrath  of  God,  and 
represent  vengeance  as  his  prerogative.  The  Scriptures  also 
represent  God  as  turning  or  being  turned  firom  his  anger,  from  the 
fierceness  of  his  anger,  and  from  his  hot  displeasure.  This  was 
the  &miliar  language  of  history  and  devotion  under  the  former 
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dispeiisatiQii.  And  ire  irell  know  that  ^e  God  whom  Moses, 
Dayid,  and  the  prophets  worshipped,  was  the  Qod  and  Father  (^ 
our  Lord  Jesos  Christ. 

It  will  be  said,  that  the  langoage  above  cited  is  metapharieal. 
Undoubtedly  it  is.  And  so  is  the  language  which  is  used  by 
orthodox  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  Atonement.  The  Scripture 
metai^ors  which  I  hai^  brought  into  view,  are  drawn  from  the' 
aune  sources  and  are  of  the  same  nature  with  those,  which  are 
objected  to  in  the  writings  of  the  orthodox.  And  I  am  sure  that 
no  advocate  for  orthodoxy,  how  great  soever  the  warmth  of  his 
natural  temperament,  and  how  glowing  soever  his  imagination  and 
his  style,  has  ever,  even  in  poetry,  used  bolder  metaphors  respect- 
ing (rod,  than  are  found  in  the  sacred  writers.  Where  shall 
we  find  imagery  more  terrific,  than  in  the  passages  of  Scripture 
above  quoted  ?  And  what  advocates  for  the  Atonement  have 
employed  language  more  highly  figurative,  than  we  find  in  those 
passages  in  which  God  is  said  to  cause  his  anger  to  cease,  or  to  be 
turned  from  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath  ?  Even  if  we  should 
fiimiliarly  speak  of  the  Atonement  in  the  language  which  this 
author  thinks  so  exceptionable,  and  should  represent  it  as  de- 
agned  to  '^  render  God  merciful,  to  quench  his  wrath,  and 
awaken  his  kindness  towards  men  ;  "  we  might  very  safely  rest 
our  justification  for  the  use  of  such  metaphorical  language,  on  the 
example  of  men  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Will  it  be  said,  that  the  bold  metaphors  above  cited  firom  the 
Scriptures,  were  peculiar  to  the  idiom  of  the  Eastern  language, 
especially  the  language  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  that  they  are 
inadmissible  under  tibe  dispensation  of  the  gospel  ?  I  grant  that 
they  belonged  to  the  idiom  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  writers.  But 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  Christ,  in  the  most  unqualified  terms, 
recommended  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  to  his  disciples, 
and  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  thought  proper  to 
quote,  without  palliation  or  explanation,  some  of  the  metaphorical 
passages  referred  to,  and  sometimes  enlivened  their  own  style  with 
amilar  metaphors.    And  surely  it  cannot  be  thought  strange  that 
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a  Christian  mimster,  who  is  accustomed  to  entertain  so  hi^  a 
rererence  for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  look  to  them'as  contain- 
ing everything  pure  and  excellent  both  in  matter  and  fimn,  should 
infuse  into  his  preaching  or*  writing  the  same  kind  of  metaphor,  as 
that  which  abounds  in  them.  It  has  generallj  been  C(Hisidered 
best  by  Unitarians,  as  well  as  bj  o&ers,  to  keq>  €U  near  at  mag 
he  to  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  Scr^gturee.  Why  then  are 
we  blamed  for  doing  it  here  ?  K  Uniti^ans  say  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  above  cited,  is  to  be  understood  as  hiffhl^ 
metapharioal ;  why  should  they  suppose  that  similar  language  in 
our  sermons  and  books  of  divinity  is  to  be  understood  UteraUyt 
The  moment  they  interpret  our  language  as  they  interpret  the 
figurative  language  of  the  Bible,  the  difficulty  vanishes. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  metaphorical  language  under 
consideration?  To  satisfy  ourselves  on  this  subject,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  consider  the  nature  and  design  of  metaphors,  and 
the  manner  in  which  we  learn  their  signification.  In  metaphorical 
language,  words  are  taken  out  of  their  proper,  literal  sense,  and^ 
fi>r  the  sake  of  illustration  or  impresaon,  are  used  to  denote  other 
things,  which  are  conceived  to  have  some  resemblance  to  what  is 
denoted  by  the  literal  sense.  It  is  essential  to  a  metaphor,  that 
there  should  be  a  real  or  apparent  resemblance  between  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  Tnetapharieal.  How  then  are 
we  to  interpret  the  metaphorical  language  of  Scripture  above 
cited  ?  Does  it  imply  that  God  hiipself  is  really  like  an  angry, 
fierce,  revengeful  man,  who  is  impelled  by  his  outrageous  passions 
to  inflict  pain  and  commit  acts  of  violence  ?  Infinitely  otherwise. 
What  the  Bible  makes  known  respecting  Ood  forbids  it.  Every 
divine  perfection  forbids  it.  And  common  sense  fcnrbids  it  Nor 
IS  it  the  least  objection  to  the  use  of  this  species  of  metaphor, 
that  the  literal  sense  would  be  contrary  to  truth,  and  would  violate 
the  plainest  principles  of  religion.  This  is  the  case  with  respect 
to  some  of  those  meta^Jliors  which  are  considered  most  unexcep- 
tionable ;  as  when  (}od  is  called  a  rock,  and  when  he  is  said  to  sit 
on  his  throne.  In  all  such  instances,  common  sense,  properiy 
enlightened,  is  competent  at  once  to  determine  the  import  <tf  the 
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metaphorical  language.  If  a  metaphor  is  taken  from  an  object 
ftmiliarlj  known,  and  is  used  with  any  degree  of  judgment  or 
taste,  we  perceive  instantly  the  point  of  similitude  which  is  in^ 
tended,  and  the  meaning  of  the  metaphor  is  perfectly  obvious. 

We  say  then,  that  the  texts  above  quoted,  do  not  imply  that  the 
Aaracter  of  .Ood  is  in  any  degree  like  the  character  of  a  man 
who  is  impelled  by  his  angry,  malignant  passions  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence. They  do  not  imply  that  anything  like  the  feelmg  of  re- 
venge in  man  can  ever  belong  to  the  God  of  love.  The  analogy 
intended  is  between  the  effects  of  anger  and  revenge  in  man,  and 
tiie  effeeU  of  what  is  called  anger  and  revenge  in  Ood.  But  even 
here,  careful  restriction  is  still  necessary.  For  the  evils  which 
God  inflicts  upon  sinners,  spring  from  motives  totally  different  from 
human  anger  and  revenge.  Nor  do  the  effects  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure resemble  the  effects  of  human  anger  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  take  place.  But  as  to  the  certairAy  and  dreac^nesa 
of  the  eflbcts,  there  is  an  obvious  resemblance.  In  order  to  set 
forth  hogr  fearful  and  how  inevitable  is  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  inspired  writers  to  resort  to  the 
most  terrific  objects  in  nature.  To  illustrate  the  dreadfulness  of 
tlw  displeasure  of  Otoi  against  sinners,  they  point  us  to  a  man 
whose  anger  is  fierce  and  consumes  all  before  it,  and  even  to  a 
ra^g  bear  bereaved  of  her  whelps.  So  terrible  are  the  effects 
of  God's  holy  displeasure. 

If  we  have  taken  a  correct  view  of  the  metaphors  above  cited, 
we  are  prepared  to  understand  the  metaphors  employed  on  the 
other  part  of  the  subject.  When  God  is  spoken  of  as  turning  or 
being  turned  from  the  fierceness  of  his  anger,  or  causmg  his  an- 
ger to  cease,  the  sense  is  that  the  dreadful  effects  of  his  righteous 
displeasure  are  removed.  When  a  man's  anger  abates  and  his 
mind  becomes  tranquil,  he  ceases  to  infliCt  evil.  In  like  manneri 
when  the  effects  of  God's  holy  displeasure  are  removed,  he  is  said 
to  turn  or  be  turned  from  his  anger ;'  and  if  those  effects  were 
very  dreadful,  from  the  fierceness  of  his  anger.  And  on  the  same 
ground,  if  any  bemg  in  heaven  %t  earth  should  do  anything  which, 
aeoording  to  the  principles  of  the  divine  government,  would  have 
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an  inflnenoe  to  preyent  or  remove  the  evils  that  result  from  tbie 
displeasure  of  God ;  that  being  might  be  said  to  turn  God  fnm 
his  anger,  or  render  him  meroiful ;  and  if  the  evils,  thus  prevenl- 
ed  or  removed,  were  great  and  dreadful,  he  might,  by  a  still  Ix^ 
er  figure,  be  said  to  ^'  quench  the  wrath  of  God,  and  awaken  his 
Idndneas  towards  men/* 

Now  as  this  kind  of  metaphor  is  so  abundantly  used  in  Scrip- 
tore,  why  may  it  not  be  used  by  those  who  make  the  Scripture 
their  pattom  and  guide  ?  And  when  they  do  use  it,  why  should 
lliey  not  be  understood,  as  using  it  in  the  same  manner  wiA  those 
inspired  writers  from  whom  they  borrow  it  ?  Why  should  not  the 
same  principles  of  common  i^^nse,  candor,  and  good  tasto  be  ap- 
plied to  the  interpretation  of  it  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other  ? 
K  this  were  done,  no  objection  could  remain  in  the  minds  of  Um- 
tarians,  certainly  not  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  against  the  lan- 
guage of  orthodox  writers  respecting  the  influence  of  the  Atone- 
ment. For  he  says,  that  many  Unitarians,  clearly  meaning  to 
include  himself,  ^'  think  that  the  Scriptures  ascribe  the  jrenusnoA 
of  sins  to  Ghrisf  s  death,  with  an  emphasis  so  peculiar,  that  we 
ought  to  consider  this  event  as  having  a  special  influence  in  re- 
moving punishment,  as  a  condition  or  method  of  pardon,  without 
which  repentance  would  not  avail  us,  at  least  to  that  extent  which 
is  now  promised  by  the  gospel."  I  am  glad  to  find  this  develop- 
ment of  Scriptural  views ;  although  there  is  a  sinking  f^rase  at 
the  close  of  the  sentence,  which  the  Apostle  Paul  would  never 
have  written.  It  is  then  admitted  as  a  &ct,  ^'  that  the  death  of 
Christ  has  a  special  influence  in  removing  punishment ;"  that  it  is 
an  indispensable  condition  of  pardon,  and  the  only  consistent 
method  in  which  salvation  can  be  granted.  Here  we  agree  widi 
Unitarians.  This  important  fact  is  described  by  orthodox  writ^v 
in  various  ways.  It  is  tHe  representetion  of  some,  particularly  of 
those  whose  ardent  temperament  or  poetic  fancy  makes  them  fond 
of  glowing  imagery,  that'  the  death  of  Christ  quenched  his  Fa- 
ther's wrath,  caused  him  to  lay  aside  his  thunder,  and  to  look 
upon  sinners  with  a  smiling  fikce  ;  and  that  it  turned  a  tiirone  of 
Tengeance  into  a  throne  of  mercy.    In  such  metaphorical  laa- 
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as  tins,  tiie  just  pmudmieiit  of  sm  is  likened  to  the  effect 
«r  famnan  wrath,  of  liionder,  and  of  hreastiUe  power  in  a  king, 
wiio  riees  in  frowning  majeety  to  inflict  condign  punishment  upon 
lebels ;  and  the  language  teachee,  that  the  punishment  of  sin,  il- 
Intrated  bj  such  images,  is  prevented  or  removed  bj  the  media- 
tion of  Christ.  The  language,  taken  literally,  would  impute  a 
diarmcter  to  Ood  which  would  excite  universal  horror.  But  if 
understood  accordmg  to  the  legitimate  principles  of  interpreting 
metaphors,  it  teaches  the  simple  but  important  iaruth,  that  the 
dei^  of  Christ  was  the  means  of  procuring  pardon,  or  the  medium 
AroPQ^  wUcfa  salvatbn  is  granted. 

Another  representation  which  is  frequently  made,  and  whidi  m 
kvrowed  from  Scripture,  is,  that  Christ  bought  us,  or  redeemed  us 
from  destruction  by  Uie  price  of  his  own  blood.  This  figure  is 
^bawn  from  the  practice  of  redeeming  captives  ftt)m  bondage  by 
yayiog  a  prioe.  The  similitude,  when  exactly  expressed,  is  this ; 
as  captives  cht  slaves  are  released  from  bondage  and  restored  to 
fiberfy  by  ttie  payment  of  a  satisfactory  price  ;  so  sinners  are 
deiivwed  from  just  punishment  and  made  heirs  of  heaven,  by  the 
atonenent  of  Christ.  Sometimes  this  same  tiling  is  spoken  of  by 
ortiiodox  writers,  as  the  payment  of  a  debt.  This  figure  is  also 
derived  from  Scripture,  which  represents  us,  as  God's  debtois. 
Matt.  6: 12,  ^  Forgive  us  our  debts."  Spiritual  concerns  are 
frmiliaily  represented  m  the  parables  of  Christ,  by  what  takes 
place  between  debtors  and  creditors.  As  sinners  we  deserve 
famshment ;  tiiat  is,  we  owe  it  to  the  righteous  Grovemor  of  tiie 
world  to  sufier  evil  for  our  sins.  When  Christ  is  said  to  pay  our 
dd>t,  it  is  signified,  that  by  means  of  his  sufferings  he  delivers  us 
from  punishment.  This  similitude  does  not  relate  to  the  exact 
mode  of  deliverance,  nor  to  the  nature  of  the  evil  prevented,  nor 
to  the  nature  of  the  good  secured  ;  but  merely  to  the  fact  of  his 
procuring  deliverance  by  means  of  his  death.  As  the  debtor, 
who  has  nothing  to  pay  and  is  confined  to  prison,  is  freed  frem 
imprisonment  by  the  generosity  of  a  friend,  who  steps  forward  in 
his  name  and  pays  his  debt ;  so  sinners  are  freed  frx>m  punishment 
hj  the  kindness  of  the  Saviour,  who  interposed  and  shed  his  blood 
for  them. 
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Christ  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law  by  being  made  a 
corse  for  us.  The  law  denounced  a  punishment.  This  was  its 
curse.  Christ  delivers  us  from  that  punishment,  by  being  made 
«  curse  ;  that  is,  by  suffering  an  evil  which,  so  far  as  the  ends  of 
the  divine  government  are  concerned,  was  equivalent  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  curse  of  Uie  law  upon  transgressors, 

When  Christ  is  said  to  have  satisfied  divine  jtuticey  or  the  de- 
mands of  justice,  the  sense  is  the  same.  In  civil  governments,  if 
justice  is  satisfied,  in  other  words,  if  that  is  done  which  perfect- 
ly answers  the  ends  of  justice ;  there  is  no  further  necessity  ci 
punishment.  So,  when  Christ  has  done  and  sufifered  that  which 
answers  the  ends  of  justice  in  the  divine  government,  tlie  ne- 
cessity of  punbhment,  so  fiur  as  those  ends  are  concerned,  is  su- 
perseded. 

I  might  mention  other  forms  of  figurative  language,  which  have 
been  employed  by  respectable  divines,  to  set  forth  tlie  design  and 
influence  of  Christ's  death ;  and  might  say  respecting  them  all, 
that  if  they  were  interpreted  according  to  the  same  principles 
which  govern  us  in  the  interpretation  of  the  metaj^orical  language 
of  Scripture,  no  difficulty  would  remain.  I  would  therefore  ap- 
peal to  all  those,  who  have  duly  considered  the  nature  and  just 
interpretation  of  metaphors,  whether  it  is  a  mark  of  judgment  or 
good  taste,  to  overlook  the  metaphorical  sense  of  the  phraseology 
now  under  consideration,  and  to  persist  in  treating  it  as  though  it 
could  have  no  other  than  a  literal  sense.  Against  the  literal  sense 
there  are  indeed  many  objections.  And  there  are  as  many  against 
the  literal  sense  of  the  texts  of  Scripture  above  recited.  But 
against  the  metaphorical  sense,  there  are  no  objections  in  either 
case. 

But  respecting  these  metaphors,  I  have  two  additional  remarks. 
The  first  is,  that  some  men,  who  profess  to  hold  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  orthodoxy,  have  evidently  been  led  into  error  by  mixing 
a  degree  of  the  Uteral  sense  with  the  metaphorical.  Though  tiiey 
seem  to  interpret  the  phrases  referred  to  as  figurative,  it  is  appa- 
rent that  they  still  retain  some  impression  of  the  literal  sense. 
To  this  I  think  we  can  trace  the  notion,  that  if  Christ  has  made 
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%  perfect  atcmemoDt  and  satisfied  divine  justice,  those  for  whom 
he  has  done  Uiis  are  no  longer  under  obligation  to  obey  the  law, 
and  punishing  them  for  their  sins  would  be  unjust.  This  would 
indeed  follow  from  understanding  some  of  the  representations  of 
Scripture  and  of  orthodox  writers  in  a  hteral  sense.  For  if  Christ 
paid  our  debt,  or  the  price  of  our  redemption  UteraUt/y  that  is, 
ezactlj  and  in  all  respects,  as  a  friend  discharges  the  obligation 
of  an  insolvent  debtor  or  purchases  the  freedom  of  a  slave  bj  the 
payment  of  money ;  it  would  certainly  be  unrighteous  for  us  to  be 
held  to  pay  our  own  debt,  or  to  suffer  the  evils  of  servitude. 

To  the  same  cause  I  ascribe  it,  that  so  many  men  have  thought 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  or  of  salvation  through  the  blood 
tf  Christ,  un&vorable  to  the  cause  of  morality.  If  the  atone- 
Hient  be  literally  and  exactly  like  the  payment  of  what  is  due 
from  an  insolvent  debtor ;  if  it  have  such  an  effect,  as  to  release 
the  sinner  firom  his  obligation  to  render  obedience  to  the  law,  or 
to  take  away  his  ill-desert,  or  to  make  it  less  just  in  God  to  pun- 
ish;  the  doctrine  would  indeed  be  unfavorable  to  morality.  But 
we  deny  that  the  atonement  has  any  such  analogy  as  is  here  im- 
plied, to  pecuniary  transactions ;  and  we  deny  that  the  metaphori- 
cal language,  which  is  taken  from  those  transactions  to  illustrate 
the  subject,  indicates  any  such  analogy.  The  atonement  does  in- 
deed deliver  sinners  from  punishment.  But  its  influence  is  such, 
and  operates  in  such  a  way,  that  the  righteous  authority  of  the  law 
is  confirmed,  and  that  the  undiminished  obligations  of  sinners  to 
obedience,  their  ill-desert,  and  the  justice  of  their  punishment 
are  all  set  in  the  clearest  light. 

Another  hurtful  notion,  which  seems  to  spring  from  the  same 
source,  that  is,  from  attaching  something  of  a  literal  sense  to  figu- 
rative language,  is,  that  God's  requiring  perfect  satisfaction  to  his 
justice  in  order  to  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  or  his  determination  not 
to  save  sinners,  unless  their  debt  is  fully  discharged  by  another, 
shows  less  benevolence,  than  if  he  should  for^ve  and  save  by  his 
own  unpurchased  goodness,  without  any  satisfaction  rendered  by 
another.  This  notion  often  lurks  in  the  minds  of  those  who  be- 
Heve  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  but  whose  faith  is  mixed  with 
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obscurity,  and  perplexed  with  difficulties.  By  those  who  reject 
the  doctrine  of  atonement,  the  same  thing  is  urged  as  an  objec- 
tion against  it.  They  contend,  that  the  doctrine  represents  God 
to  be  mercenary,  selfish,  inexorable  ;  and  so  makes  his  character 
much  less  amiable,  than  if  he  should  forgive  his  disobedient  but 
penitent  children  by  free  mercy,  without  requiring  any  satis&ctiaii 
from  another.  ^'  How  plain  is  it,  according  to  this  doctrine,"  says 
our  author,  '^  that  Grod,  instead  of  being  plenteous  in  forgiveness, 
never  forgives ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  men  as  forgiven,  when 
their  whole  punishment  is  borne  by  a  substitute."  Now  this  would 
be  a  real  difficulty,  if  all  the  language  employed  in  describing  the 
atonement  were  to  be  taken  literally.  For  surely  a  rich  creditor, 
who  imprisons  a  poor  insolvent  debtor,  and  refuses  to  release  him 
till  every  farthing  is  paid  by  him  or  by  his  surety,  shows  much 
less  kindness  and  generosity,  than  if  he  should  give  up  the  debt 
and  release  the  poor  debtor  freely.  And  a  father,  who  deals  out 
to  an  offending  child  the  full  measure  of  justice,  and  withholds 
every  token  of  paternal  kindness  till  he  receives  the  most  perfect 
satisfaction,  exhibits  a  much  less  amiable  character,  than  if  he 
should  be  inclined  to  hail  the  first  opportunity  of  showing  favor  to 
his  child,  to  meet  him,  while  yet  a  great  way  off,  to  embrace  him, 
and  load  him  with  kindness.  But  here  the  analogy  fails.  For 
Grod's  refusing  to  forgive  without  satisfaction,  is  really  an  exercise 
not  only  of  his  justice,  but  of  his  goodness,  as  the  guardian  of 
his  moral  empire,  Bfis  requiring  full  satisfaction  to  his  justice,  or 
a  full  atonement  for  sin,  and  his  appointing  that  such  an  atone- 
ment should  be  made,  resulted  from  benevolence.  "  (lod  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  ordy  begotten  Son.*^  It  shows  far 
higher  love  for  God  to  save  in  this  way,  than  if  he  should  save 
without  an  atonement,  by  an  act  of  unpurchased  mercy ;  which  is 
only  saying,  that  it  shows  greater  benevolence  in  Gk)d,  as  moral 
governor,  to  save  sinners  in  a  way  which  will  vindicate  the  honors 
of  his  violated  law,  and  secure  from  injury  the  interests  of  his 
kingdom,  than  in  a  way  which  would  expose  his  law  to  contempt, 
and  the  interests  of  his  kingdom  to  injury.  And  this  view  of  the 
subject  must  be  obvious  to  every  enUghtened  Christian,  who  is 
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disentangled  from  the  literal  sense  of  metaphorical  language,  and 
who  attends  to  the  whole  account  which  the  Bible  gives,  of  the 
bye  which  God  has  exercised  and  the  measures  he  has  pursue<^  in 
die  salvation  of  men. 

It  would  lead  me  beyond  my  intention,  to  pomt  out  all  those 
errors,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  habit  of  giving  a  literal  sense 
to  the  metaphorical  language  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  of  other 
writings,  on  the  subject  of  the  atonement.  Havmg  suggested  in- 
stances of  this  sufficient  to  excite  proper  attention  to  the  subject, 
I  shall  proceed  to  my  second  remark ;  namely  ;  when  there  is  an 
evident  tevkdency  in  the  minds  of  men  to  understand  any  part  of 
the  metaphorical  language^  which  has  commordy  been  iLsed  respect* 
img  the  atonementy  in  a  literal  sense^  and  when  we  perceive  that 
this  occasions  misapprehensions  ;  it  is  the  dictate  of  Christian  wis- 
dom^  to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  each  language^  and^  when  usedj 
to  guard  it  with  some  special  care  against  its  liability  to  be  under- 
stood literally.  This  caution  I,  think  should  be  applied  to  the  lan- 
guage, wluch  illustrates  the  atonement  by  pecuniary  transactions, 
as  the  payment  of  a  debt  which  a  poor  man  owes,  or  purchasmg 
his  release  from  imprisonment.  Nor  would  it  be  the  part  of  wis- 
dom at  this  day,  to  make  a  very  copious  use  of  those  Scripture 
metaphors,  which  represent  God  as  having  the  passion  of  anger  or 
wrath,  and  the  atonement  as  the  means  of  quenching  it,  or  turn- 
ing him  from  it.  An  abundance  of  this  species  of  metaphor  is 
not  expedient,  because  it  is  not  so  consentaneous  to  the  genius  of 
our  language,  as  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  ;  and  especially,  because 
the  endless  controversies  and  extravagant  fancies  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  world,  have  perplexed  the  minds  of  men,  and  ex- 
posed them  to  erroneous  impressions  on  this  subject.  The  object 
of  language  is  to  communicate  useful  truths  to  others.  If  it 
comes  to  be  the  case  with  any  particular  words  or  phrases,  that 
they  do  not  communicate  such  truths,  it  becomes  expedient  to  ex- 
plm  them  dearly^  and  sometimes  to  adopt  new  ones. 

Socinian  writers  seem  to  suppose,  that  we  overlook  those  nu- 
merous texts  which,  without  any  reference  to  the  death  of  Christ, 
declare  the  free  mercy  of  God  towards  penitent  sinners.    Here  I 
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flunk  it  easy,  by  a  few  connected  remarks,  to  remove  all  misap- 
prehension, and  to  present  the  subject  in  a  light  which  cannot  fidi 
to  be  satisfactory. 

The  doctrine  now  before  us,  divides  itself  into  two  parts ;  first, 
the  eimple  fact  that  God  is  merciful  and  will  forgive  penitent 
sinners;  second,  the  particular  wat/  or  method  of  for^veness. 
These  two  things  are  perfectly  distinct  in  their  nature,  and  may 
be  subjects  of  distinct  reyelations.  Ood  may  reveal  to  mankind, 
at  one  period  of  time,  or  in  one  part  of  his  word,  the  simple  fad 
of  his  mercy,  or  his  readiness  to  forgive  the  penitent,  without  giv^ 
ing  at  that  time,  or  in  that  part  of  Scripture,  the  least  intimation 
of  any  medium  through  which  his  mercy  flows.  And  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  simple  fact^  without  any  other  information,  would  be 
of  vast  importance.  Now  this  fact^  so  important  to  guilty  men, 
18  made  known  in  a  great  multitude  of  texts,  both  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  the  New,  where  nothing  is  said  of  the  method  in  which 
mercy  is  exercised.  If  this  had  been  the  case  universally,  and 
€h)d  had  nowhere  revealed  anything,  but  simply  that  he  would 
forgive  the  penitent ;  our  &ith  must  have  been  confined  to  that 
mmple  truth.  As  to  the  way  or  method  in  which  the  divine  for* 
^veness  would  be  exercised,  we  should  know  nothing,  except  that 
it  must  be  consistent  with  the  perfections  of  Ood,  and  the  safety 
of  his  moral  government.  I  grant  that  our  &ith,  even  if  thus 
limited,  might  be  a  powerful  principle  of  action,  and  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  comfort.  And  in  such  a  case,  it  would  cer- 
tainly bo  our  duty  to  check  the  impatience  of  a  prying  curiodty, 
and  to  wait  quietly,  till  God  should  see  fit  to  give  more  light. 
But  he  has  given  more  light.  He  has  taught  us  expressly,  in 
addition  to  what  I  have  just  stated,  that  his  mercy  is  exercised 
towards  penitent  sinners  through  the  blood  of  Christ;  that  for- 
^veness  comes  in  this  way,  and  in  no  other.  Thus  our  &ith  is 
enlarged,  by  the  greater  extent  of  the  revelation. 

With  regard  to  this  last  point,  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  "writers, 
who  admit  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  that  nothing  is  revealed 
but  the  single  truth,  that  forgiveness  comes  through  the  mediation 
of  Christ ;  and  that  we  are  wholly  incapable  of  knowing  what  par- 
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ticular  bearing  the  death  of  Christ  has  upon  the  moral  goyemment 
of  God,  or  how  it  secures  mercy  to  penitent  sinners.  But  careful 
attention  to  some  texts  of  Scripture  must  lead  to  a  different 
ooncluabn.  I  shall  name  only  two.  Gal.  3:  13,  ^'  Christ  hath 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for 
us."  The  text  and  what  immediately  precedes  it,  clearly  teach, 
tiiat  men,  as  transgressors,  are  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  which 
they  have  transgressed;  that  Christ  delivered  them  fix>m  that 
cone,  that  is,  from  the  evil  which  the  law  denounced  against 
them  for  sin ;  and  that  he  did  it  hy  being  made  a  curse  for  them. 
The  Apostle's  language  must  signify,  that  the  curse  which  Christ 
was  made,  or  the  evil  he  endured,  had  respect  to  the  same  law 
bom  whose  curse  sinners  were  redeemed.  It  had  respect  to  the 
same  law ;  not  that  it  was  literally  and  exactly  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  or  the  very  punishment  which  the  law  threatened  against 
mmers ;  but  it  had  such  a  relation  to  the  law  and  such  an  influ- 
ence upon  it,  that  sinners,  on  account  of  it,  may  be  consistently 
released  from  its  curse ;  whereas,  had  not  Christ  been  made  a 
curse  for  them,  that  is,  suffered  and  died  in  their  stead,  they 
themselves  must  have  endured  the  curse.  Thus,  although  the 
curse  of  the  law,  fieJling  on  Christ,  is  in  various  respects  different 
from  what  it  would  be,  if  it  should  fall  upon  sinners ;  yet,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  ends  of  the  law,  or  of  the  divine  administration,  it  is 
substantially  the  same.  And  as  those  benevolent  ends  are  secured 
by  the  curse  falling  upon  Christ ;  it  becomes  consistent  with  God's 
justice  and  the  order  of  his  kingdom,  for  penitent  sinners  to  be 
deUvered  from  the  curse. 

The  other  passage  I  shall  quote  is  Bom.  3:  24,  25,  26,  '^  Being 
justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Jesus  Christ:  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 
tiurough  &ith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the 
remission  of  sins  that  are  past  through  the  forbearance  of  God ; 
To  declare,  Isayj  at  this  time  his  righteousness;  that  he  might 
be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  beheveth  in  Jesus."  Here 
the  immediate  object  of  Christ's  being  set  fbrth  is  represented  to 
be,  to  declare  or  make  knaum  the  righteoiuness  of  Chd.    It  is 
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Hie  opinion  of  most  commentators  and  divines,  that  dinouocvt^  has 
in  this  place  its  primary  and  common  sense,  and  signifies  that 
attribute  of  God  which  leads  him,  as  moral  Governor,  to  render 
to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds,  and  of  course  to  inflict  tiie 
corse  of  the  law  on  sinners.  The  object  of  the  death  of  Christ  is 
then,  to  declare  or  manifest  that  God  is  righteous,  and  that  in  the 
salvation  of  sinners  he  will  support  the  honors  of  his  law  and  ^^  the 
interests  of  virtue." 

I  ask  myself,  what  hinderance  there  is  in  the  way  of  GM's 
fihowmg  the  same  &vor  to  transgressors,  as  to  the  obedient.  The 
answer  is  obvious.  Bis  law  and  his  character  as  Lawgiver  forbid 
it,  and  the  interests  of  his  moral  kingdom  forbid  it.  If,  in  the 
conmion  course  of  his  administration,  he  should  show  the  same 
fevor  to  transgressors,  as  to  the  obedient,  he  would  set  aside  the 
authority  of  his  law,  and  leave  no  visible  distmction  between  yir- 
tue  and  vice.  Any  ruler,  who  should  proceed  in  this  way,  would 
soon  bring  to  an  end  the  order  and  happiness  of  his  subjects. 
The  expedient  which  the  wisdom  of  Gt)d  has  adopted,  prevents 
this  consequence  of  extending  favor  to  transgressors.  The  cross 
of  Christ  makes  known  the  righteousness  or  justice  of  (rod.  It 
shows  that  he  does  make  and  will  forever  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween holiness  and  sin.  It  has  such  an  influence,  that  he  can 
be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth ;  that  is,  can  for^ve 
sm  without  degrading  his  justice.  In  other  words ;  the  influence 
of  the  atonement  is  such,  that  it  has  become  consistent  with  justice 
to  do,  what  would  otherwise  have  been  totally  inconsistent.  In 
this  way  I  come  to  a  similar  conclusion  with  the  author  of  the 
sermon ;  namely,  that  Christ's  death,  ^^  has  an  inseparable  connec- 
tion with  for^veness,  that  it  has  a  special  influence  in  removing 
punishment,  as  a  condition  or  method  of  pardon,  without  which 
repentance  would  not  avail  us." 

Correspondent  with  this  is  the  practical  view  which  devout 
Christians  generally  take  of  the  subject.  When  they  behold 
Jesus,  who  was  holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled,  suffering  and  dying 
for  sinners,  they  see  the  honors  of  God's  righteousness  vindicated, 
and  the  principles  of  his  moral  government  established.    They 
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coDsder  Hie  ends  which  are  accomplished  in  the  divine  adminia- 
tration  by  the  just  pomshment  of  transgressors,  and  all  these 
ends  they  see  accomplished  by  the  death  of  Christ.  And  thus  it 
becomes  clear,  that  Gk)d  can  forbear  to  punish  penitent  transgres* 
mxn  on  account  of  Christ's  death,  without  any  injury  to  his  moral 
gOTemment,  or  any  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  virtue. 

Against  our  scheme,  Unitarians  urge  an  objection,  which  I  shaD 
here  notice.  The  objection  is,  that  the  Trinitarian  scheme  lowers 
down  Hie  value  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  and  ^'  robs  his  death  of  inter- 
est" The  alleged  ground  of  this  objection  is,  that  we  believe 
Christ  to  be  Grod  and  man,  united  in  one  person,  and  that,  as  divini- 
ty could  not  be  the  subject  of  pain,  the  sufferer  must  have  been 
merely  a  man. 

This  objection  overlooks  an  important  article  in  our  system. 
We  believe,  that  all  the  divine  and  himian  perfections  which  the 
Scriptures  ascribe  to  Christ,  constitute  but  one  person  ;  and  con- 
sequentiy  that  all  his  actions  and  sufferings  belong  to  him,  as 
one  person ;  much  as  all  the  actions  and  sufferings  of  any  man, 
whether  mental  or  corporeal,  belong  to  him  as  one  man.  It  re- 
sults from  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  value  or  significancy 
of  any  action  or  suffering  in  Christ  must  be  according  to  the  dig- 
nity or  excellence  of  his  whole  character.  The  action  or  suffering 
IB  attributable  to  his  whole  person,  and  derives  its  peculiar  charac- 
ter from  the  character  of  his  whole  person,  constituted  as  it  is. 
The  suffering  of  Christ  was  therefore  of  as  high  importance  or 
value  in  making  an  atonement,  as  if  it  could  have  been  and  had 
been,  in  the  proper  sense,  the  suffering  of  the  Divinity.  So  that 
whatever  may  be  the  conceptions  of  Arians  or  Socinians,  as  we 
yiew  the  subject,  the  fact  that  Christ  endured  suffering  in  his  hu 
man  nature,  and  not  directiy  in  his  diviae,  occasions  no  difficulty 
as  to  the  preciousness  of  his  atonement. 

The  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  not  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  a  speculative  error.  For,  after  God  has  sent 
his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation,  and  has  told  us  that  we  must  rely 
iqxm  his  atoning  blood  as  the  sole  ground  of  for^veness ;  if  we 
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disregard  that  provision,  and  hope  for  heaven  on  the  footing  of 
our  own  virtue  or  good  works,  we  manifest  a  temper  of  mind 
which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  humble  spirit  of  Christian  faith. 
We  show  that  we  think  ourselves  entitled  to  future  happiness  on 
our  own  account,  and  that  we  have  no  need  of  the  merit  or  inter- 
cession of  another  to  recommend  us  to  the  favor  of  Grod.  Some 
Socinians  boldly  use  language  like  this.  They  have  the  audacity 
to  bring  forward  a  personal  claim  upon  the  favor  of  God.  The 
same  spirit  appears  in  all,  who  rest  their  hopes  of  heaven  on  their 
0¥m  goodness.  Although  God  has  provided  a  perfect  righteous- 
ness as  the  foundation  of  their  hope,  and  has  taught  them  that 
the  salvation  of  sinners  depends  on  Christ  crucified,  and  that  no 
works  of  righteousness  which  they  have  done,  and  no  accom- 
plishments or  dispositions  which  they  possess,  must  ever  be 
named  in  his  presence  ;  they  still  persist  in  spuming  this  provision 
of  infinite  mercy ;  in  counting  as  foolishness  the  grand  plea  with 
which  a  Saviour's  death  has  furnished  them,  and  in  obtruding 
their  own  virtue  upon  his  notice  as  a  better  reason  for  their  ac- 
ceptance, than  all  the  worthiness  and  all  the  grace  of  Christ 
crucified. 

Thus  far  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  proceed  in  order  to 
remove  misapprehensions,  and  to  give  a  just  though  brief  view  of 
the  sentiments  we  entertain  on  this  momentous  subject.  It  has, 
I  trust,  been  made  evident  that  our  scheme  of  fSedth  is  far  from 
sullying  the  glory  of  God's  moral  perfections,  or  impugning  the 
principles  of  either  justice  or  benevolence.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  for  its  foundation  the  immutable  perfection  of  God's  moral 
character,  and  the  inviolable  principles  of  his  righteous  govern- 
ment. And  it  is,  if  we  know  our  own  hearts,  the  strong  attach- 
ment we  feel  to  his  glorious  character  and  government,  and  our 
earnest  desire  that  they  may  have  the  honor  of  a  perfect  and 
eternal  vindication,  which  creates  in  us  such  an  interest  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 
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LETTER  X. 

RbSPECTED  F&IBND8, 

My  design  in  tbese  Letters  requires  me  particularly  to  bring 
into  view  one  more  doctrine,  namelj,  the  doctrine  of  divine  infim^ 
eitee.  To  those  who  entertain  the  same  views  with  us  of  tlie 
charaet^  of  man,  and  the  nature  imd  necessity  of  holiness,  tins 
doctrine  must  appear  of  the  highest  worth.  But  here  as  in  form^ 
cases,  instead  of  giving  a  regular  treatise  on  the  subject,  it  is  my 
intention  to  correct  mistakes,  to  expose  the  weakness  of  objectionl^ 
to  solve  difficulties,  imd  to  do  all  I  can  to  induce  those  who  have 
rejected  or  half  believed  this  doctrine,  to  inquire  candidly  into  its 
truth  and  importance. 

It  has  been  the  representation  of  Unitarians,  tliat  we  believe  i& 
an  invincible,  overpowering,  irresistible  influence  of  the  divini 
Spirit  on  the  minds  of  men,  which  is  totally  repugnant  to  thm 
moral  agency  and  accountaUlity,  and  which  makes  them  entirely 
passive— -mere  machines. 

In  order  that  you  may  be  under  advantages  to  judge  whether 
tins  representation  is  just,  I  shall  make  a  brief  statement  of  our 
doctrine,  witii  tiie  leading  topics  of  argument  which  we  urge  in  its 
•upport,  and  the  explanations  we  are  accustomed  to  ^ve  it  in 
relation  to  other  truths. 

Our  doctrine  of  divine  influence  results  from  the  nature  and 
condition  of  created  beings,  who  are  imd  must  be  dependent  on 
their  Creator  and  Preserver.  This  necessary  dependence  of  an 
intelligent  creature  relates  to  the  acts  of  the  mmd,  as  well  as  to 
outward  circumstances.  But  we  infer  the  doctrine  more  particu- 
larly from  the  &ct,  that  men  are  sinners ;  .that  their  moral  nature 
is  the  subject  of  a  most  woful  disorder.  We  think  it  the  dictate 
of  sound  experience,  that  men  will  not  cast  off  the  donumoQ 
of  their  corrupt  affections  and  render  to  God  the  homage  of  a 
imcere  obedience,  without  special  divine  aid. 
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fkit  lim  tkffftmetd  fm  which  we  oltimatelj  rest,  is  the  testimonj 
of  tlw  nfir<5  ir</rd  ^/f  (if A.  Tbejr  wbo  sutentirelj  perase  the  Scrip- 
tore*  will  fir/t  fiul  to  perceire,  that  this  doctrine  is  Uiere  taught 
witli  great  cleanie«0,  and  m  a  great  rarietj  of  forms.  K  Grod  bj 
Itti  npirit  yrfjdneti  uj  ffjxA  sJhe&xa  in  our  hearts ;  if  he  yoach- 
eafei  Wf  0{4ritoai  iOoimnatioD ;  if  he  does  nothing  to  cleanse  us 
from  tiD  and  ibrm  us  to  hdiness ;  what  can  be  the  import  of 
tboie  texte  which  teach,  that  God  works  in  his  people  both  to 
will  and  to  do ;  that  he  creates  in  them  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
aprit;  that  he  opens  their  ejes,  draws  them,  turns,  renews, 
strengthens  them,  and  helps  their  infimuties  ?  And  what  can  be 
tlie  meaning  of  the  language  which  Christians  use  in  prayer,  when 
tfaejr  ask  God  to  subdue  their  sins,  to  purifj  their  hearts,  and  to 
woriL  in  them  all  the  good  [Measure  of  his  goodness ;  and  when 
tfaejr  ascribe  to  God  all  the  good  they  possess  ?  We  understand 
tfae  language  ct  Scripture  on  this  subject  in  its  most  obvious  sense ; 
and  on  this  obvious  sense  we  found  our  belief,  that  all  virtue  or 
hoGness  in  man  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  divine 
Bfintj  and  that  without  the  effectual  agency  of  the  Spirit,  man 
would  have  no  holj  affections,  and  perform  no  acts  of  holj  obedi- 
ence.    This  is  a  general  statement  of  the  orthodox  doctrine. 

This  doctrine  has  a  relaticm  to  the  attributes  of  God.  In  view 
of  this  relation  we  say,  that  the  influence  which  God  exerts  in  or 
upon  his  creatures,  is  such  as  agrees  with  his  infinite  perfections, 
such  as  results  from  them,  and  is  suited  to  make  a  just  exhibition 
of  them.  As  the  influence  is  directed  to  a  good  end,  it  is  prompt- 
ed by  divine  benevolence.  It  is  regulated  by  divine  wisdom, 
which  renders  it  perfectly  suited  to  accomplish  that  end.  The 
doctrine  has  also  an  immediate  relation  to  the  humim  mind.  In 
view  of  this  relation  we  say,  that  the  divine  influence  is  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  mind ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  offer  w  violence  to  any  of  the  principles  of  our 
intelligent  and  moral  nature ;  that  it  always  produces  its  effects 
in  the  understanding  according  to  the  essential  properties  and 
laws  which  belong  to  the  understanding,  and  in  the  will  and  af- 
fections, without  interfering  with  imy  of  the  properties  and  laws 
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which  belong  to  them.  We  consider  this  peculiar  agency  of  the 
divine  Spirit  in  prodacmg  and  continuing  holmess  in  men  to  be 
just  as  consistent  with  everything  which  belongs  to  an  intelligent 
and  moral  nature,  as  the  general  agency  of  God  in  preservmg  and 
govermng  his  rational  creatures.  Nor  do  we  apprehend,  that 
there  is  anything  more  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the  mind 
in  the  influence  which  Ghd  exerts  upon  it,  than  in  the  influence 
which  we  exert  upon  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  that  we  have  an 
influence,  often  a  controlling  influence,  over  the  understanding 
and  will  of  our  fellow  creatures.  The  influence  which  others  have 
upon  us,  be  it  ever  so  great  and  effectual,  may  operate,  as  we 
know,  in  a  way  perfectly  correspondent  with  our  moral  nature. 
We  are  so  constituted,  that  we  may  be  influenced  by  others  to  do 
good,  in  consistency  with  our  freedom  and  virtue  and  praise- 
worthiness  ;  that  is,  we  are  none  the  less  voluntary  in  doing  good, 
and  none  the  less  deserving  of  approbation,  because  we  are  in- 
duced to  do  it  by  the  influence  which  others  exert  upon  our  minds. 
,^  I  pretend  not  that  the  two  cases  are  exactly  parallel.  But  it  is 
natural  to  suppose,  that  the  divine  influence  is,  at  least,  as  con- 
Qstent  with  our  free  agency  and  accountableness,  as  any  human 
influence  can  be.  Surely  God  who  made  us,  can  have  access  to 
our  understanding  and  heart,  and  produce  any  effects  which  he 
pleases ;  and  surely  he  must  know  how  to  do  this,  without  infring- 
ing any  of  the  principles  of  our  moral  nature.  This,  in  our  view, 
cannot  be  denied,  without  implicitly  denying  our  dependence  on 
(}od,  and  taking  away  his  power  to  execute  the  plan  of  his  own 
government.  For  if  any  man  maintains  that  the  special  operafion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  incompatible  with  the  moral  freedom  of  man ; 
how  can  he  consistently  maintain  the  agency  of  God  in  his  provi- 
dence ?  And  who  that  admits  the  Bible  to  contain  truth  unmixed 
with  error,  can  doubt  the  constant  agency  of  God  in  every  part 
of  the  creation,  and  especially  in  the  souls  of  his  redeemed  peo- 
ple? 

It  is  in  this  manner  we  explain  the  doctrine  of  divine  influence. 
It  has  been  explained  substantially  in  this  manner  from  time 
immemorial.     These  relations  of  the  subject  to  the  perfections 
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ipj^^mMkeat  of  Ood  and  to  the  moral  agenoj  of  man,  and 
ynSir^rfijpg  which  neceesarilj  arise  from  them,  have  been 
vpon  widi  BO  ordinary  seal  by  orthodox  divines.  We 
iKfldier  Ae  spedal  agency  of  God  in  the  kingdom  of  his 
die  common  agency  of  God  in  his  providence  without 
or  imiinng  that  the  agency  is  such,  as  secures  to  man 
Ae  TTiwrnpaired  exercise  of  all  his  rational  and  moral  powers,  — 
prcseiTes  hk  moral  fi*eedom  entire.  We  treat  the  whole 
m  such  a  way,  as  evinces  to  every  man  of  reflection,  that 
it  with  these  qualifications.  We  speak  of  man  as 
ID  the  hi^est  sense  active  in  repenting,  believing,  and 
obeying.  We  represent  repentance  and  obedience  as  his  duties, 
■id  hbar  to  persuade.him  to  perform  them.  We  urge  motives  to 
inAuence  him  as  a  nx>ral  agent ;  we  present  to  him  the  rewards 
cf  obedience,  and  the  punishment  of  disobedience ;  we  exhort 
■id  reprove  Um,  and  in  all  respects  treat  him  in  such  a  nuumer 
as  shows,  that  we  believe  the  doctrine  of  man's  moral  agency  as 
innly  as  we  believe  that  of  the  divine  influence. 

Now  why  do  our  opponents  charge  us  with  holding  principles, 
which  lead  to  the  denial  of  man's  freedom  and  accountableness  ? 
Is  it  because  we  assert  the  divine  influence  to  be  powerful  and 
efFettudl  f  But  how  does  it  appear,  that  an  influence  upon  the 
mind  which  is  perfectly  suited  to  its  nature,  has  any  more  ten- 
dency to  make  man  a  machine  or  to  destroy  his  freedom,  when  it 
is  powerful  enough  effectually  to  accoiUpIish  its  design,  than  when 
it  &ils  of  accomplishing  it  ?  Is  it  so  with  us  ?  When  we  exert  a 
polrerful  and  effectual  influence  over  a  person,  persuading  him  to 
relinqmsh  some  sinfril  indulgence,  or  to  perform  some  virtuous 
action  ;  do  we,  on  that  account,  look  upon  him  as  any  the  less  a 
free  moral  agent  ?  Do  we  regard  that  determination  of  his  mind 
and  that  conduct  to  which  we  persuaded  him,  as  having  no 
virtue,  because  he  was  led  to  it  by  our  persuasive  influence  ? 
Even  if  he  should  tell  us  that  the  influence  of  our  arguments  was 
overpoivering  and  irremtible  ;  we  should  consider  this  as  a  proof, 
not  of  the  loss  of  his  free  agency,  but  of  the  strength  of  our 
arguments :  and  we  should  regard  bis  ready  submission  to  such 
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arguments,  as  evidence  of  a  sound  understanding  and  a  commen- 
dable disposition. 

The  mode  in  which  we  exert  our  influence,  is  indeed  widely 
different  from  that  in  which  the  divine  influence  is  exerted.  But 
the  consideration  of  this  difference  will  furnish  a  new  argument  in 
fiskvor  of  our  doctrine.  For  surely  he  who  made  intelligent  crea- 
tures, and  who  unerringly  knows  their  powers  and  properties, 
must  be  able  to  adapt  his  influence  to  their  nature  more  perfectly 
tlian  we  can.  These  brief  remarks  are  sufficient  to  show,  how 
utterly  they  misconceive  the  subject,  who  think  that  Uie  agency 
(^  God  can  extend  only  so  far^  can  rise  only  to  mch  a  degree  of 
efficacy,  without  interfering  with  the  agency  of  man.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  highest  point  of  energy  to  which  the  divine  agency 
ean  rise,  interferes  not  in  the  least  with  the  proper  exercise  of  our 
rational  and  moral  powers.  The  whole  design  and  tendency  of 
the  influence  which  the  Holy  Spirit  exerts  over  us,  is  to  unshackle 
ike  mind  from  corrupt  passion  and  prejudice,  and,  instead  of 
^encumbering  and  destroying  moral  agency,  to  conform  its  free 
exercises  to  the  rules  of  virtue,  and  to  improve  and  elevate  all  the 
moral  faculties. 

I  ask  agam  ;  is  it  supposed  that  the  divine  rofluence  is  incom- 
patible with  moral  agency,  because  God  exerts  it  upon  us  in  a 
way  so  different  from  that  in  which  we  exert  our  influence  ;  that 
is,  without  the  use  of  language,  or  any  outward  signs  ;  or  because 
we  do  not  perceive  its  operation  upon  us,  as  distinct  |rom  the  acts 
of  our  own  minds  ?  To  this  I  reply,  that  the  invisibleness  of  the 
divine  influence  no  more  proves  that  it  is  no#  real  and  efficacious, 
than  &e  invimbleness  of  the  Creator,  or  of  the  act  df  creative  power, 
proves  that  the  €reat(»r  does  not  exist,  or  that  his  creative  power 
vr.3s  never  ^exerted.  Could  we  stand,  as  spectators,  to  witness  the 
creation  of  a  world,  we  should  only  see  the  eff^ect  produced. 
The  cause  would  be  invisible.  But  would  this  occasion  any  doubt 
as  to  the  reality  of  that  cause  ?  In  regard  to  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, and  other  outward  signs,  it  shows  our  imperfection,  that 
we  can  have  access  to  the  mind  m  no  other  way.  The  direct 
4UM>9S8  w^ch  Qur  Creator  has  to  the  n^nd,  is  \n  all  respects  supe- 
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nor  to  Tvhat  we  are  capable  of;  and  of  course  his  influenoe 
can  never  be  supposed  in  the  smallest  degree  to  infringe  moral 
agency. 

But  though  we  allow  ourselves  in  the  unfettered  use  of  reason 
on  this  momentous  subject,  our  ultimate  reliance  is  on  the  oracles 
of  truth.  The  inspired  writers  speak  of  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit,  as  being  in  the  highest  degree  powerful  and  efficaciou$j 
without  the  least  appearance  of  apprehending  that  it  is  incompati- 
ble with  human  activity,  or  that  there  is  any  occasion  to  defend 
the  doctrine  against  the  objection  above  stated.  Indeed  they 
view  the  doctrine  as  a  motive  to  activity.:  "  Work  out  your  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling ;  for  it  is  God  who  worketh  in  you, 
both  to  will  and  to  do."  In  this  practical  use  of  the  doctrine, 
there  is  the  most  evident  propriety.  For  what  can  be  a  more 
animating  encouragement  to  a  man,  who  is  struggling  against  the 
power  of  moral  corruption,  and  is  ready  to  sink  under  a  sense  of 
his  weakness,  than  the  assurance,  that  the  divine  Spirit  will  help 
his  infirmities,  and  render  his  efforts  successful  ?  As  the  end  of 
the  Spirit's  influence  is  to  subdue  sinful  affection  and  excite  that 
which  is  holy,  the  more  powerful  and  efiicacious  that  influence  is 
understood  to  be,  the  more  encouragement  to  diligence  does  the 
Christian  derive  from  it. 

The  grand  difliculty,  which  attends  this  subject,  seems  to  arise 
from  the  supposition  of  some  analogy  between  the  power  of  Grod 
upon  the  human  heart,  and  that  exercise  of  power  among  men 
which  shows  itself  in  cases  of  coercion  or  force. 

If  they  who  object  to  our  doctrine  as  incompatible  with  man's 
free  agency,  will  examine  their  own  thoughts  carefully,  they  will 
find,  I  think,  that  their  objection  arises  chiefly  from  the  supposi- 
tion of  this  analogy  ;  —  that  it  arises  fix)m  the  habit  of  comparing 
the  effectual  operation  of  the  divine  power  on  the  mind  and  heart, 
with  instances  in  which  men  are  constrained  by  superior  force 
to  do  or  suffer  that  which  is  against  their  choice.  Such  ana- 
logy we  deny  altogether,  and  we  deny  every  conclusion  drawn 
from  it. 

I  cannot  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  without  remarkiiig  oo 
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tiie  onfainiess  of  our  opponents,  in  giving  an  extreme  construction 
to  the  words  irresistible,  overpowering,  invincible,  etc.,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  divine  influence.  I  owe  it  to  those  who  employ  these 
words  more  freely  than  I  do,  to  say,  that  such  words  are  in  good 
use,  and  will  bear  a  sense  perfectly  unexceptionable.  This  I  say, 
firom  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  case.  Whenever  these 
words  are  used,  they  are  to  be  understood  relatively/ ;  and  the 
subject  generally  shows  to  what  they  relate.  If  I  speak  of  an 
irresistible  or  overpowering  argument,  I  speak  of  it  with  refer- 
ence to  that  which  might  be  supposed  to  make  resistance,  or  to 
that  which  is  to  be  overcome  ;  i.  e.  I  speak  of  it  with  reference  to 
some  reason  or  objection  which  has  been  urged  against  the  point 
to  be  proved,  but  which  is  now  made  to  appear  without  force,  or 
yields  to  an  argument  of  superior  force.  Or  the  terms  may 
relate  to  some  opposing  prejudice  or  passion,  which  is  now  weak- 
ened and  subdued  by  the  strength  of  the  reasoning  or  the  per- 
suasiveness of  the  eloquence  directed  against  it.  Now  who  was 
6ver  so  weak  as  to  imagine,  that  an  irresistible,  overpowering 
argument  had  any  tendency  to  interfere  with  the  mental  faculties, 
or  to  prevent  the  freedom  of  their  operation,  m  any  matter  of  moral 
agency  ?  We  are  accustomed  to  use  these  terms  freely,  and 
without  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  in  relation  to  any  influence 
which  a  man  exercises  over  the  minds  of  others,  either  by  his  elo- 
quence, his  generosity,  or  his  superior  wisdom  and  piety. 

I  would  have  it  remembered  that,,  by  this  illustration,  I  mean 
only  to  evince  that  the  words  irresistible,  unconquerable,  etc., 
when  applied  by  Calvinistic  writers  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  men,  are  not  justly  liable  to  the  objection 
commonly  urged  against  them ;  because  the  nature  of  the  case 
shows  what  their  meanmg  must  be.  ^Vhen  we  represent  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  sanctifying  the  hearts  of  men  as  irresis- 
tible or  overpowering,  we  speak  solely  with  reference  to  that  which 
makes  resistance  and  is  to  be  overcome.  Now  in  the  divine  work 
of  sanctifying  the  hearts  of  men,  or  causing  them  to  love  God,  is 
it  possible  to  suppose  that  moral  agency  is  to  be  overcome  ?  If 
their  moral  agency  should  be  overcome,  would  that  help  to  make 
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them  holy  ?  The  ihmg  to  be  overcome  by  the  divine  influence,  is 
sinful  inclination,  corrupt  aflfection.  Men  naturally  love  the  crea- 
ture more  than  the  Clreator.  They  are  earthly  in  their  desires, 
and  disrelish  divine  things.  This  is  the  disease  of  their  souls. 
The  influence  of  the  Spirit  bears  upon  this  moral  disease.  When 
we  say  that  influence  is  irresistible  and  overpowering^  our  meaning 
is,  that  this  disease  of  the  soul,  though  very  powerful  and  stu1> 
bom,  is  made  to  yield  to  the  merciful  agency  of  the  divine  Physi- 
cian —  that  the  remedy  becomes  effectual.  The  question  really 
is,  whether  the  succestful  (^oration  of  the  divine  Spirit  —  in  other 
words,  whether  the  efficaciousness  of  the  remedy  applied  to  the 
spiritual  disorder  of  man,  is  destructive  of  his  moral  agency  ? 
I  take  it  to  be  an  admission  of  all  who  call  themselves  Christians, 
that  the  moral  disease  of  man  is  capable  of  a  cure^  and  that  it  is 
most  desirable  that  it  should  be  cured.  If  it  is  cured,  it  must  be 
by  a  remedy  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  disorder.  What  the 
nature  of  the  disorder  is,  God  perfectly  knows ;  and  is  perfectly 
able  to  apply  a  suitable  and  efficacious  remedy.  Now  when  thift 
almighty  Riysician  undertakes  the  cure  of  our  souls,  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  disorder  yields  ;  its  resistance  is  taken  away  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  heart  is  effectually  cleansed  ifrom  its  pollution  ;  love  of 
sin,  enmity  to  Ood,  pride,  ingratitude,  and  selfish,  earthly  desires 
are  subdued^  and  man  is  induced  to  love  God  and  obey  his  com- 
mands. In  other  words,  the  sinner  is  so  influenced  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  that  he  freely  forsakes  his  sins,  and  devotes  Mmself  to  the 
service  of  Christ.  And  this  is  the  same  as  saying  that,  instead 
of  exercising  his  moral  agency  wrong^  he  now  exercises  it  right. 
The  natnre  of  the  case  shows,  that  this  is  and  must  be  the  mean<- 
ing  of  the  words  under  consideration,  when  applied  by  intelligent 
Christians  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  say,  therefore, 
that  they  will  bear  a  sense  perfectly  unexceptionable ;  and  that 
this  is  the  sense  which  naturally  occurs,  and  which  every  man  is 
obliged,  by  the  rules  of  candor  and  sound  criticism,  to  put  upon 
them. 

I  have  another  reason  for  thinking  that  those,  who  use  the 
terms  under  consideration,  mean  to  use  them  in  a  sense  which 
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does  not  infringe  moral  agencj  ;  and  that  is,  that  they  uniformly 
speak  of  man,  even  when  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  subject  of  that 
irresistible  influence,  as  exercising  an  unimpaired  freedom  and 
agencj;  as  choo9ing  holiness,  refusing  sin,  loving  God,  obeying 
the  gospel.  These  are  certainly  acts  of  a  free,  moral  agent. 
The  plain  meaning  of  those  who  speak  of  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  as  irresistible  or  overpowering,  must  therefore  be,  that  the 
divine  influence  not  only  is  consistent  with  moral  agency,  but 
actually  produces,  as  its  proper  effect,  those  free  exercises  of 
moral  agency  which  are  required  by  the  commands  of  Grod. 

Now  considering  that  the  terms,  which  have  been  thus  freely 
examined,  are  conmionly  used  in  cases  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  divine  influence,  without  ever  being  supposed  to  imply  any- 
thing repugnant  to  the  most  perfect  moral  agency ;  considering 
also,  that  when  they  are  used  in  reference  to  that  influence,  the 
nature  of  the  subject  shows  to  what  they  must  relate,  and  in  what 
sense  they  must  be  taken ;  and  considering,  finally,  that  those 
who  use  them  make  it  perfectly  manifest  by  other  language 
respecting  the  subject,  that  they  mean  nothing  which  can  inter- 
fere with  any  of  the  principles  of  moral  action ;  I  appeal  to  my 
readers,  whether  the  outcry,  which  has  been  made  against  what  is 
called  the  resistless^  overpowering  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  conversion  of  sinners,  is  consistent  with  candor  or  with  jus- 
tice. I  have  long  been  convinced  that  there  is  a  palpable 
unfairness  and  violence  in  the  treatment  which  the  orthodox  have 
received  on  this  subject.  If,  in  describing  the  gracious  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  any  of  us  use  language  that  is  strong  and  im- 
pressive, —  language  which  points  to  the  power  and  obstinacy  of 
the  evil  to  be  overcome,  and  to  the  certain  efficaciousness  of  the 
remedy  applied ;  our  opposers  labor  to  put  upon  that  language  the 
most  unfavorable  construction  possible.  Instead  of  fairly  inquir- 
ing whether  our  words  will  admit  of  an  unexceptionable  meaning, 
and  whether  that  unexceptionable  meaning  is  the  one  which  we 
aim  to  express ;  they  seem,  in  many  instances,  to  make  it  their 
object  to  find  out  a  meaning  which  shall  be  marked  with  absur- 
dity, and  which  shall  expose  to  contempt  the  sentiment  they  wish 

8* 
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to  confhte.  This  is  a  heavy  allegation.  But  I  loare  it  to  otheiS 
to  decide,  whether  the  attempts  which  have  freqaentlj  been  made 
to  decry  this  most  precious  doctrine  of  the  effectual  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  renewing  and  sanctifying  the  hearts  of  sinneis, 
together  with  the  want  of  candor,  the  heat  and  vehemence,  which 
have  been  e:thibited  by  at  least  some  of  our  opposers,  do  not  prov^ 
the  allegation  just  ?   . 

I  cannot  but  express  my  astonishment,  that  any  who  profess  to 
be  Christians  should  set  themselves  ag^nst  the  doctrine  of  th^ 
effectual  influence  of  the  Bpirit.  If  we  see  a  moral  disorder  hi 
ourselves  which  We  wish  to  be  subdued,  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  we  should  set  a  high  price  upon  anything  which 
would  assist  us  in  subduing  it.  And  if  the  word  of  Qod  reveals  a 
divme  agent,  whose  almighty  energy  effectually  subdues  ihe  power 
of  on,  those  who  have  any  right  feelings  must  prize  this  as  a  most 
precious  discovery.  Thej  must  seek  this  heavenly  influence  as 
the  most  important  blessing.  The  greater  its  energy,  tiie  more 
highly  must  they  value  it.  Instead  of  feeling  any  objection 
against  the  notion  of  its  being  irresistible  and  averpatoerinff,  they 
must  sincerely  pray  that  it  may  be  so  to  them.  They  know  it  is 
directed  to  the  work  of  subduing  sin,  of  purifying  the  heart,  and 
guiding  mto  the  truth.  They  wish  this  work  to  be  done  efieo- 
tually.  Everything  in  them  which  makes  resistance,  they  wiA 
may  be  overcome.  Their  prayer  is,  "  may  God  work  effectually 
in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do.  We  crave  the  operation  of  that  effi- 
cacious, invincible  power,  which  will  subdue  every  corrupt  aflfeo- 
tion,  and  sanctify  us  throughout  m  body,  soul  and  spirit."  Such  must 
be  the  cordial  prayer  of  every  one  who  knows  himself,  and  has  a 
desire  to  be  like  the  blessed  Jesus.  And  I  am  constrained  agah 
to  express  my  astonishment,  that  any  can  be  found  who  calumniate 
or  despise  this  doctrine  of  divine  influence,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguishing  and  precious  doctrines  of  the  Christian  reUgkyn. 
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LETTER    XI. 

BsspBCTED  Friends, 

There  are  in  the  sermon  before  me  a  few  passages  of  a  general 
oharacter,  which  I  hare  not  jet  brought  into  view,  but  which  cai^ 
not  justly  be  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed.  To  these  I  would  now 
invite  your  attention. 

I  have  already  remarked  on  what  I  consider  a  palpable  instance 
of  injustice  in  many  Unitarian  writers ;  namely ;  that  they  repre- 
sent certain  opinions  to  be  peculiarly  and  exclusively  theirs,  when 
in  reality  they  are  embraced  and  inculcated  by  the  orthodox.  The 
sermon  furnishes  some  examples  of  this,  in  respect  to  the  media- 
tion of  Christ,  besides  what  I  have  before  noticed.  The  author, 
in  pursuance  of  his  general  design,  gives  a  summary  account  of 
tiie  views  which  he  and  his  brethren  entertam  on  this  subject,  and 
which,  according  to  his  rapresentation,  distinguish  Unitarians  from 
the  or&odox.  But  in  regard  to  these  views  Bybstantially^  I  must 
say,  that  if  Unitarians  hold  them,  there  is,  thus  £Eur,  no  controversy 
between  them  and  us.  And  the  agreement  of  the  two  parties  in 
these  views  should  have  been  asserted ;  just  as  we  assert  that  they 
are  agreed  with  us  in  believing  the  existence  of  a  God  and  the 
doctrine  of  a  resurrection.  So  that  if,  by  professing  these  views, 
the  author  gets  any  credit  to  himself  and  his  brethren,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  orthodox,  he  gets  it  unfairly. 

The  following  views  respectmg  the  mediation  of  Christ  I  now 
^quote  from  the  sermon,  beggmg  the  author's  consent  that  I  should 
at  the  same  time  repeat  them,  as  belonging  to  myself  and  my 
brethren. 

**  We  bdiere,  that  Christ  was  sent  by  &e  Father  to  effect  a  moral,  or  spiritual 
deUverance  of  mankind ;  that  is,  to  rescue  men  from  sin  and  its  consequences,  and 
to  bring  them  to  a  state  of  everlasting  parity  and  happiness.  We  belieye,  too, 
that  he  accomplishes  this  sublime  purpose  by  a  yariety  of  methods ;  by  his  in- 
Itractions  respecting  God^s  nnity,  parental  character,  and  moral  gOTermnent, 
which  arc*  admirably  fitted  to  reclaim  the  worid  from  idolatry  and  impiety,  to  the 
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knowledge,  love,  and  obedience  of  the  Creator;  by  his  promises  of  pardon  to  tho 
penitent,  and  of  divine  assistance  to  those,  who  labor  for  pro;jress  in  moral  excel- 
lence ;  by  the  light  which  he  has  thrown  on  the  path  of  duty ;  by  his  owti  spotless 
example,  in  which  the  loveliness  and  sablimity  of  virtue  shine  forth  to  warm  and 
quicken,  as  well  as  guide  us  to  perfection  ;  by  his  threatenings  against  incorrigible 
guilt ;  by  his  glorious  discoveries  of  immortality ;  by  his  sufferings  and  death ;  by 
that  signal  event,  the  resurrection,  which  powerfully  bore  witness  to  his  divine 
mission,  and  brought  down  to  men's  senses  a  future  life;  by  his  continual  inter- 
cession, which  obtains  for  ub  spiritual  aid  and  blessings ;  and  by  the  power  with 
which  he  is  invested  of  raising  the  dead,  judging  the  world,  and  conferring  the 
eyerlasdng  rewards,  promised  to  the  faithful." "  We  believe,  that  Jesus,  in- 
stead of  making  the  Father  merciful,  is  sent  by  the  Father's  mercy  to  be  our  Sa- 
viour j  that  he  is  nothing  to  the  human  race,  but  what  he  is  by  Grod's  appoint- 
ment ;  that  he  communicates  nothing  but  what  God  empowers  him  to  bestow ;  that 
our  Father  in  heaven  is  originally,  essentially  and  eternally  placable  and  disposed 
to  forgive ;  and  that  his  unborrowed,  underived,  and  unchangeable  love,  is  the 
only  fountain  of  what  flows  to  us  through  his  Son.  We  conceive,  that  Jesus  is 
dishonored,  not  gloritied,  by  ascribing  to  him  an  influence,  which  clouds  the  splen- 
dor of  divine  benevolence." "  Whilst  we  gratefully  acknowledge,  that  he  came 

to  rescue  us  from  punishment,  we  believe  that  he  was  sent  on  a  still  nobler  errand, 
namely,  to  deliver  us  from  sin  itself,  and  to  form  us  to  a  sublime  and  heavenly 
virtue.  We  regard  him  as  a  Saviour,  chiefly  as  he  is  the  light,  physician,  and 
guide  of  the  dark,  diseased,  and  wandering  mind.  No  influence  in  tho  universe 
seems  to  us  so  glorious,  as  that  over  the  character ;  and  no  redemption  so  worthy 
of  thankfulness,  as  the  restoration  of  the  soul  to  purity.  Without  this,  pardon, 
were  it  possible,  would  be  of  little  value.  Why  pluck  the  sinner  from  heli,  if  a 
hell  be  left  to  bum  in  his  own  breast  ?    Why  raise  him  to  heaven,  if  he  remain  a 

stranger  to  its  sanctity  and  love  1 " "  We  believe,  that  faith  in  this  religion  is 

of  no  worti),  and  contributes  nothing  to  salvation,  any  farther  than  as  it  uses 
these  doctrines,  precepts,  promises,  and  the  whole  life,  character,  suffisrings,  and 
triumphs  of  Jesus,  as  the  means  of  purifying  the  mind,  and  of  changing  it  into 
the  likeness  of  his  celestial  excellence." 


These  views  are  all  ours ;  and  we  are  happy  to  express  them 
in  the  simple,  elegant,  and  forcible  language  of  this  sermon.  And 
we  would  indulge  the  hope,  that  the  injustice  of  representing  them 
as  peculiar  to  Unitarians  in  distinction  from  the  orthodox,  will  not 
be  repeated.  We  have,  indeed,  other  and  higher  views,  as  you 
may  have  already  perceived,  respecting  the  mediation  of  Christ ; 
but  none  incompatible  with  these.  And  let  me  say,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent to  us,  that  those  other  and  higher  views  respecting  the  atone- 
ment and  mediation  of  Christ,  invest  all  the  practical  views  above 
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exhibited  m&  new  beauty  and  force,  and  render  them,  in  a  higher 
degree,  effectual  in  promoting  a  devout  and  holy  life. 

I  now  proceed,  with  increasing  surprise,  to  notice  the  same  spe- 
ciee  of  injustice,  respecting  tke  nature  of  Christian  virtue^  or  hoU- 
nets.  The  injustice,  which  I  now  charge  against  this  sermon,  lies 
in  this:  that  orthodox  ministers  and  Christians  are  held  up  to 
public  ?iew,  as  rejecting  the  sentiments  here  referred  to,  respect 
ing  tiie  nature  of  holiness,  when,  in  ^t,  all  that  is  valuable  in 
tiiese  sentiments,  is  insisted  upon  by  various  orthodox  writers  who 
are  held  in  the  hi^est  estimation.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
witii  the  writings  and  the  preaching  of  orthodox  ministers,  and 
with  the  general  sentiments  of  orthodox  Christians,  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  determining,  whether  impartial  justice  is  here  ren- 
dered HS.  I  speak  in  tiie  name  of  my  brethren  generaUj.  Do 
not  we  believe,  as  well  as  Umtarians,  ^  that  the  moral  faculties  «f 
man  are  the  grounds  d  responsibility,  iumI  the  hi^est  distinctiooB 
of  omr  nature,  and  that  no  act  b  praise-worthy  any  further  tiian  it 
qfvingB  fixmi  their  exertion  ? ''  When  we  speak  of  the  influenoe 
of  (Sod's  Sprit  on  the  mind  of  man,  do  iK>t  we,  as  well  as  Uniti^ 
nans,  ^  mean  a  moral,  illuminating,  «nd  persuasive  ir^a^ce,  not 
{Aymoal,  not  compulsory  ? ''  Do  not  we,  as  weH  as  they,  ^'  ghre 
the  £rst  place  among  the  virtues,  to  the  love  of  Q-odf  "  Do  not 
we  believe,  '^  that  this  princi{Je  is  the  tme  end  and  hafipiness  rf 
ovr  being ;  that  we  were  made  for  union  with  our  Creator ;  that 
his  infinite  perfection  is  the  only  sufficient  object  and  true  resting 
l^ace  for  the  insatiable  desires  and  unlimited  capacities  of  the  hu- 
man mind ;  that  the  love  of  Ood  is  not  only  essential  to  happiness- 
but  to  the  strength  and  perfection  of  all  the  virtues ;  that  con- 
science, without  the  sanction  of  Ood's  authority  and  retributive 
justice,  would  be  a  weak  director ;  that  benevolence,  unless  nour- 
ished  by  communion  with  his  goodness,  ^— could  not  thrive 

amidst  the  selfishness  and  thanklessness  of  the  world; and 

that  God  —  is  the  life,  motive  and  sustainer  of  virtue  in  the  liu- 
IQBan  soul?" 

Do  not  we  believe,  as  well  as  this  author  and  his  brethrezi, 
^  that  great  care  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  love  of  God  firom 
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its  counierfeitB  ?  ''  Do  not  we  ^^  think  that  much  which  is  called 
pietj  is  worthless  ?  "  Should  not  we  be  as  ready  as  they  are, 
to  say,  iiiat  '^  if  religion  be  the  shipwreck  of  the  understanding, 
we  cannot  keep  too  far  &om  it," — and  '^  to  maintain  that  fanati- 
cism, partial  insanity,  and  ungovernable  transports,  are  anything 
rather  than  piety  ?  "  Is  it  not  as  favorite  an  opinion  with  us,  as 
with  them,  '^  that  the  true  love  of  Ood  is  a  moral  sentiment,  found- 
ed on  a  clear  perception  and  consisting  in  a  high  esteem  and  ven- 
eration of  his  moral  perfections  ?  "  This  author  says  in  the  name 
of  his  brethren, ''  We  esteem  Mm,  and  him  <mly^  a  pious'  man, 
who  practically  conforms  to  God's  moral  perfection  and  govern- 
ment ;  who  shows  his  delight  in  God's  benevolence  by  loving  and 
serving  his  neighbor ;  his  delight  in  God's  justice  by  bemg  reso- 
lutely upright;  \m  sense  of  God's  purity,  hj  regulating  his 
thoughts,  imagination,  and  desires ;  and  whose  business,  conversa- 
tion and  life  are  swayed  by  a  regard  to  God's  presence  and  au- 
thority. In  all  things  else,  men  may  deceive  themselves.  Disor- 
dered nerves  may  give  them  strange  sights,  and  sounds,  and  im- 
pressions. Texts  of  Scripture  may  come  to  them,  as  &om  heaven. 
Their  souls  may  be  moved,  and  their  confidence  in  (rod's  favor  be 
undoubting.  But  in  all  this  there  is  no  reli^on.  The  question  is, 
do  they  love  God's  conunands,  —  and  ^ve  up  to  these  their  habits 
and  passions  ?  Without  this,  ecstasy  is  a  mockery.  One  surren- 
der of  desire  to  God's  will  is  worth  a  thousand  transports.  We 
do  not  judge  of  the  bent  of  men's  mmds  by  their  raptures,  any 
more  than  we  judge  of  the  direction  of  a  tree  during  a  storm. 
We  rather  suspect  loud  profession ;  for  we  have  observed,  that 
deep  feelmg  is  generally  noiseless,  and  least  seeks  display." 

To  all  these  views  we  most  cordially  subscribe.  A  man,  who 
should  undertake  to  exhibit  elegantly,  and  in  a  few  words,  what 
Edwards  wrote  on  Religious  Affections,  could  not  do  it  better,  than 
in  the  language  of  this  author.  Edwards  and  BeUamy,  and  many 
other  authors,  most  highly  esteemed  among  the  orthodox  in  New 
England,  have  labored  with  great  assiduity  and  success  to  distin| 
guish  true  religion  from  its  counterfeits,  to  put  down  all  the  ex- 
citements and  transports  which  spring  from  human  imagination  or 
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passion,  and  to  recommend  that  reli^on,  which  consists  in  con- 
formity to  God's  moral  character  and  obedience  to  his  law.  And 
if  the  author  of  this  sermon  should  call  to  mind  all  the  theolo^- 
cal  works  with  which  he  was  once  conversant,  he  would  doubtless 
find,  that  in  regard  to  these  very,  sentiments,  which  he  represents 
as  peculiar  to  Unitarians,  he  is  under  no  small  obligation  to  ortho- 
dox writers.  No  writers  have  ever  shown  better  than  those  above 
mentioned,  "  that  religious  warmth  is  only  to  be  valued,  when  it 
springs  naturally  firom  an  improved  character ;  when  it  comes  un- 
forced ;  when  it  is  the  warmth  of  a  mind,  which  understands  Otoi 
by  being  like  him ;  and  when  instead  of  disordering,  it  exalts  the 
understanding,  invigorates  conscience,  gives  a  pleasure  to  common 
duties,  and  is  seen  to  exist  in  connection  with  cheerfulness,  judi- 
ciousness, and  a  reasonable  frame  of  mind."  This  sermon  simply 
asserts  these  just  and  important  sentiments  ;  but  the  writers  above 
named  have  largely  illustrated  and  confirmed  them.  And  with 
orthodox  ministers  in  New  England,  this  distinction  between  true 
pety  and  its  counterfeits  is  very  frequently  the  subject  of  preach- 
ing and  conversation.  Probably  however,  we  still  fall  short  of  our 
duty.  And  we  ought  to  deem  it  a  favor,  if  any  one  shall  come 
forward  to  chastise  our  negligence,  and  to  excite  us  to  greater 
fidelity  in  this  momentous  concern,  even  though  in  doing  it,  he 
may  deny  us  the  credit  of  sentiments  which  we  hold  as  precious 
as  our  life. 

This  author  proceeds.  "  Another  important  branch  of  religion, 
we  believe  to  be  love  to  Christ.  The  greatness  of  the  work  of 
Jesus,  the  spirit  with  which  he  executed  it,  and  the  sufferings 
which  he  bore  for  our  salvation,  we  feel  to  be  strong  claims  on  our 
gratitude  and  veneration.  We  see  in  nature  no  beauty  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  loveliness  of  his  character ;  nor  do  we  find  on  earth 
a  benefactor,  to  whom  we  owe  an  equal  debt."  Does  all  the  honor 
and  happiness  of  entertaining  such  views  as  these  belong  exclu- 
avely  to  Unitarians  ?  Do  these  sentiments  respecting  Christ  dis- 
tinguish them  firom  the  orthodox  ?  I  would  ask  the  same  question 
respecting  most  of  the  observations  which  this  author  makes  on 
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the  benevolent  virtues  f    Is  it  a  peculiar j  distinguishing  mark  of 
Unitarians,  to  attach  great  importance  to  these  virtues  ? 

TVithout  proceeding  any  farther,  it  must  be  evident  to  my  read- 
ers, that  they  cannot  without  examination,  repose  full  confidence 
in  the  representations  which  are  found  in  this  sermon,  respecting 
the  sentiments  of  the  orthodox.  On  such  a  subject,  and  with  re- 
lict to  such  a  writer,  I  should  have  [M:eferred  silence.  But  I 
knew  it  could  not  be  made  consistent  wi&  truth  and  propriety, 
fliat  those  ministers  and  Christians  who  are  denominated  orthodox, 
should  lie  under  the  reproach  of  rejecting  a  great  number  of  the 
most  obTious  principles  of  religion  —  principles  which  they  believe 
to  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  system  <^  Christianity,  and  whidi 
ftey  maintain  with  a  seriousness  and  ardor  which  bear  ample  tes- 
timony to  the  sincerity  of  their  faith. 

On  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  every  other  which  is  introduced 
into  these  Letters,  I  fed  happy  in  addressing  myself  to  those, 
who  have  chosen  candor  and  liberality^  as  the  honorable  badge  of 
their  party.  Let  me  ask  you  then,  my  respected  friends,  whether 
it  can  detract  anything  &(Hn  the  value  of  those  truths  which  yon 
beUeve,  that  they  are  believed  also  by  the  orthodox ;  and  whether 
the  honor  of  believing  them  would  be  any  the  less  to  you,  if  it 
should  be  shared  equally  by  us  ?  What  end,  then,  can  this  author 
seek  to  accomplish,  by  making  a  selection  of  some  of  the  most 
unexceptionable,  most  amiable,  most  attractive  truths  of  reli^on, 
and  repres^iting  them  as  belonging  peculiarly  to  Unitarians,  and 
m  distinguishing  them  from  us,  when  in  fact  we  believe  them  as 
oncerely  as  they  do  ?  Possibly  credit  and  influence  may  in  tUs 
way  be  secured  to  Unitarians.  But  are  they  secured  justly  f 
And  possibly  reproach  or  disgrace  may  be  cast  upon  us.  But  is 
it  deserved?  And  pray  tell  me,  what  good  end  can  be  answered 
by  possessing  credit  which  is  unjustly  acquired,  or  by  inflicting 
disgrace  which  is  not  merited  ?  This  author  advances  much  to 
which  we  most  cheerfully  subscribe,  in  praise  of  candor  and  char- 
itable judgment  toward  those  who  differ  firom  us.  He  says : 
^  There  is  one  branch  of  benevolence,  which  I  ought  not  to  pass 
over  in  silence,  because  we  think  that  we  conceive  of  it  more 
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lii^y  and  more  justly,  than  many  of  our  brethren."  And  he 
shows  how  strongly  he  reprobates  the  conduct  of  a  Christian,  who 
is  "  covered  with  badges  of  party,  who  shuts  his  eyes  on  the  vir- 
toee,  and  his  ears  on  the  arguments  of  his  opponents,  arrog<xdng 
aU  exeeUenee  to  his  aum  seet.^^  I  am  sorry  there  is  such  an  in- 
consistency between  these  charming  passages  in  the  sermon,  and 
those  others  on  which  I  have  animadverted. 

There  is  one  passage  respectmg  moral  government,  upon  which 
I  would  detain  you  a  few  moments.  '^  If  there  be  any  principle 
of  morality,"  says  this  author,  '^  it  is  this,  that  we  are  accountable 
bemgg,  only  because  we  have  consciences,  and  a  power  of  know- 
ing and  performing  our  duty ;  and  that  in  as  £bu:  as  we  want  this 
power,  we  are  incapable  of  sin,  guilt,  or  blame.  We  should  call 
a  parent  a  monster,  who  should  judge  and  treat  his  children  in 
opposition  to  this  principle ;  and  yet  this  enormous  immorality  is 
charged  on  our  Father  in  heaven."  The  author  would  evidently 
impute  this  gross  impiety  to  the  orthodox.  And  yet  I  must  say, 
in  their  behalf,  that  the  principle  for  which  he  contends,  properly 
explained  and  guarded,  is  ours,  as  well  ais  his.  We  believe  that 
this  principle  is  inwrought  into  our  moral  nature ;  that  every  man 
feels  its  truth ;  that  every  judgment  he  passes  upon  his  own  actions, 
and  every  conviction  of  duty,  implies  a  practical  acknowledgment 
of  it ;  in  a  word,  that  it  is  one  of  those  principles  which  need  no 
arguments  to  prove  them,  because  they  are  themselves  plamer  than 
anything  which  can  be  adduced  as  proof. 

The  views  which  we  entertain  of  the  moral  corruption  of  man, 
whether  original  or  superinduced,  and  in  whatever  degree  it  may 
exist,  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  principle,  "  that  we  are 
accountable  beings,  only  because  we  have  consciences,  and  a 
power  of  knowing  and  performing  our  duty."  *    Indeed,  such  are 

#In  these  paragraphs,  the  word  power  was  used  to  denote  all  those  faculties 
and  capacities  which  constitute  men  accountable  agents,  the  proper  subjects  of  a 
moral  law ;  in  otlier  words,  natural  power,  in  distinction  from  moral.  We  express 
the  same  thing,  when  we  say,  man  has  no  natural  inability  to  perform  his  da^ ; 
that  is,  he  has  no  want  of  any  of  tlie  powers  and  faculties  which  essentially  belong 
to  moral  agents,  and  nothing  which  hinders  him  from  obedience,  but  his  deprared 
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(mr  notions  of  the  nature  of  an  intelligent,  moral  being,  that  we 
conceive  it  to  be  utterly  impossible,  that  any  degree  of  depravity 
should  take  away  his  conscience,  or  his  power  of  knowing  and 
doing  his  duty.  These  are  inseparable  properties  of  an  accountar 
ble  creature  in  all  stages  of  his  existence,  and  whatevei  may  bo 
his  circumstances  or  his  character.  He  cannot  be  subject  to  law, 
or  accountable  for  his  actions,  without  these  properties,  any  more 
than  he  can  without  a  soul.  It  is  with  these  views,  we  hold  the 
doctrine  of  man's  depravity.  We  believe  it,  not  in  such  an  unre- 
stricted, absolute  sense  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  but  with  all  the 
limitations,  which  result  firom  its  connection  with  other  acknowl- 
edged truths.  Explanations,  Bke  those  above  suggested,  ought 
always  to  be  considered  as  making  a  part  of  our  faith ;  and  in 
this  case  they  are  peculiarly  necessary,  on  account  of  the  &cility 
with  which  the  doctrine  comes  mto  alliance  with  various  permcious 
errors.  Let  it  therefore  be  remembered,  that  if  any  one  repre- 
sents us  as  believing,  that  men  are  depraved  in  such  a  sense 
that  their  conscience,  or  their  power  of  knowing  and  doing  their 
duty  is  taken  away,  or  any  principle  of  free  moral  agency  in- 
fringed ;  in  other  words,  if  any  one  represents  us  as  believing  the 
doctrine  of  depravity  in  such  a  sense,  as  makes  it  any  less  fit  and 
proper,  that  Ood  should  place  men  under  a  moral  government, 
and  address  to  them  commands,  promises,  and  threats,  than  if 
they  were  free  from  corruption;  they  give  a  representation  of 
our  views  as  really  incorrect,  as  if  they  should  accuse  us  of  hold- 
ing, that,  in  consequence  of  men's  depravity,  they  have  no  eyes 
to  see  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  no  ears  to  hear  the  noise  of 
thunder. 

If  there  is  any  principle  respectmg  the  moral  government  of 
God,  which  the  orthodox  clergy  in  New  England  earnestly  labor 
to  inculcate,  it  is  this ;  that,  as  accountable  beings,  we  have  a 
amseiencej  and  a  power  of  knotving  and  performing  our  duty.     I 


difpoaition,  bis  wicked  heart  This  disdnction  between  natwrcd  and  noni/  power^ 
natural  and  nuiral  aMity  and  inability y  is  clearl j  and  ynrf  tatisfiMStoril j  made  bjr 
Edwards,  Watts,  Fuller,  and  manj  others. 
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urge  it,  tlierefere,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  that  how  earnestly  soever 
the  author  of  this  sermon  might  have  been  disposed  to  censure  the 
opmonB  of  some  others,  he  ought  to  have  made  an  express  excep- 
tioD  in  our  favor. 


LETTER  XII- 

BsBPBCTSD  Friends, 

I  HAVE  reserved,  as  the  last  subject  of  discussion,  thepractieal 
mfluence  of  the  system  embraced  by  the  orthodox. 

To  my  mind  it  is  exceedingly  obvious,  that  representations  are 
often  made  on  this  subject,  which  are  radically  erroneous,  and 
that,  by  these  means,  an  impression  is  produced  on  the  feelings 
of  many,  hostile  at  once  to  their  personal  welfare  and  to  the  in- 
terests of  reli^n.  Such  representations  ought  to  be  corrected, 
and  die  subject,  which  must  be  considered  as  highly  important,  to 
be  set  in  a  true  light.  The  salutary  influence  of  the  orthodox 
system  has  been  often  illustrated,  and  has  appeared  to  me  so  per- 
fectly clear,  that  it  has  been  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  any 
intelligent  man  should  entertain  a  doubt  respecting  it.  The  most 
candid  construction,  which  I  have  been  able  to  put  upon  the 
opinions  and  representations  of  our  opponents,  as  to  the  practical 
tendency  of  orthodoxy,  is,  that  they  take  an  erroneous  view  of 
the  system  itself.  They  overlook  its  genuine  features,  and  see  or 
think  they  see  deformities  from  which  it  is  free.  Now  admitting 
this  to  be  the  case,  I  can  easily  account  for  it,  that  they  should 
believe  its  moral  tendency  to  be  so  mischievous.  If  the  system 
of  the  orthodox  were,  in  truth,  what  Priestley  and  Belsham,  and 
the  author  of  this  sermon  have  represented  it  to  be ;  its  conse- 
quences would  indeed  be  pernicious.  So  I  might  say,  if  Chris- 
Uanity  were  that  monstrous  thing  which  mfidel  philosophers  have 
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represented  it  to  be ;  the  opposition  and  hatred,  which  have  risen 
up  against  it  would  have  been  just.  But  it  is  not  so.  And  the 
advocates  for  Christianity  have  a  right  to  say,  and  are  bound  to 
say  and  to  prove,  that  it  is  a  system  of  consummate  excellence  ; 
that  the  enmity  of  its  opposers  against  it  has  been  unjust  and 
criminal;  that  it  merits  the  highest  attachment,  and  that  it  is 
fraught  with  inestimable  blessings.  I  would  not  make  a  reproach- 
ful comparison.  But  the  orthodox  system  is  not  what  Unitarians 
have  declared  it  to  be.  Its  genuine  features  are  not  seen  at  all 
in  the  picture  which  they  have  drawn  of  it.  Now  the  question  to 
be  discussed  is,  not  whether  such  a  system  of  doctrines  as  Uni- 
tarians impute  to  the  orthodox  is  mischievous  in  its  tendency; 
but  what  is  the  influence  of  the  system  which  we  recdli/  believe 
and  teach  f 

The  author  of  this  sermon  thinks,  that  it  is  '^  unfavorable  to 
devotion ;  '*  —  "  that  it  takes  from  the  Father  the  Supreme  affec- 
tion which  is  his  due,  and  transfers  it  to  the  Son; " — "  that  it 
awakens  human  transport,  rather  than  that  deep  veneration  of  the 
moral  perfections  of  God,  which  is  the  essence  of  piety;" — "that 
it  robs  Christ's  death  of  interest,  —  weakens  our  sympathy  with 
his  sufferings,  and  is,  of  all  others,  most  unfavorable  to  a  love  of 
Christ,  founded  on  a  sense  of  his  sacrifices  for  mankind;"  — 
^'  that  it  discourages  the  timid,  gives  excuses  to  the  bad,  feeds 
the  vanity  of  the  fanatical,  and  offers  shelter  to  the  feelings  of 
the  malignadt ; "  —  "  that  it  tends  strongly  to  pervert  the  moral 
faculty,  to  form  a  gloomy,  forbidding,  and  servile  religion,  and  to 
lead  men  to  substitute  censoriousness,  bitterness,  and  persecution, 
for  a  tender  and  impartial  charity;" — that  it  is  a  " system, which 
begins  with  degrading  human  nature,  and  may  be  expected  to  end 
in  pride."  Priestley,  Bekham,  and  others,  in  accordance  with  this 
author,  have  represented  the  system  of  orthodoxy  to  be  rigorous^ 
gloomy^  and  luyrrihle  —  the  extravagance  of  error — a  mischievous 
compound  of  impiety  and  idolatry. 

It  would  be  a  sad  case,  if  the  Unitarians  above  named  had  no 
better  proofi  to  offer  of  a  candid,  liberal  spirit,  than  what  they  have 
^ven  in  these  severe  but  unsupported  censures.    I  might  very 
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siftiy  leaTe  sach  censures  without  any  remark,  —  trusting  that 
Ibeir  extreme  violence  would  be  sufficiently  visible  to  prevent  any 
UD&vorable  effect  which  they  might  be  likely  to  produce.  But  I 
have  an  object  in  view,  which  requires  me  not  to  pass  over  this 
subject  lightly.  I  wish  to  give  a  direct  elucidation  of  the  real  influ- 
ence of  the  system  which  the  orthodox  believe. 

I  shall  first  inquire,  whether  the  grand  and  obvious  properties 
of  that  system  are  not  adapted  to  produce  a  good  influence  in 
a  general  view  on  those  who  embrace  it.  After  this,  I  shall 
advert  to  some  particular  parts  of  Christian  virtue  and  duty,  and 
inquire  in  what  way  tiiey  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  tiie  orthodox 
system.  • 

What  then  are  the  grand,  obvious  properties  which  a  system  of 
religion  must  have,  in  order  to  produce  a  good  influence  on  those 
who  embrace  it  ? 

I^rst  It  must  exhibit  a  Being  of  infinite  perfection^  as  the 
(ijeet  of  worship.  If  there  is  anything  faulty  in  the  character 
of  him  whom  we  worship,  it  will,  according  to  a  weU  known  prin- 
ei{de,  have  a  bad  efiect  upon  our  character.  But  the  God  whom 
we  love  and  adore,  must  not  be  described  by  our  opposers.  Or, 
if  tiiey  do  describe  him,  their  description  must  not  be  received 
instead  of  ours.  The  orthodox  have  described  the  character  of 
God  as  infinite  and  immutable  in  every  divine  perfection  —  as 
amiable  and  glorious  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  Is  not  such 
a  God  worthy  of  supreme  love  and  adoration?  And  can  the 
smcere  worship  of  such  a  Being  fail  to  promote  moral  purity  in 
us  ?  Will  not  the  habit  of  affectionately  and  devoutly  contem- 
plating the  perfect  justice  and  benevolence  which  we  ascribe  to 
God,  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  make  us  just  and  benevolent  ? 
We  are  accused  of  worshippbg  a  Being  who  is  unjust,  partial, 
and  malignant.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  we  should  be 
accused  of  imitating  that  mjustice,  partiality  and  malignity,  which 
are  thought  to  belong  to  the  character  of  him  whom  we  worship. 
But  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  such  attributes  do  in  fact  belong 
to  tiie  Being  who  is  the  object  of  our  adoration.  This  has  often 
been  affirmed  by  our  opponents ;  but  their  unsupported  affirmation 
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cannot  sorely  be  admitted  as  proof,  in  opposition  to  the  most  sober 
declaration  on  our  part  that  we  ascribe  to  God  infinite  justice  and 
benevolence.  But  there  can  be  no  occasion  to  enlarge  on  this 
topic  after  what  I  have  written  in  Letter  III.  If  jou  have  care- 
fully attended  to  the  views  there  expressed  of  the  character  of 
God,  and  can  h^ve  confidence  enough  in  me  to  believe,  that  they 
are  indeed  the  views  which  I  and  my  brethren  entertain ;  I  will 
add  nothing  but  an  appeal  to  your  judgment,  whether  the  worship 
of  such  a  God  can  be  otherwise  than  salutary  to  the  cause  of 
virtue. 

Secondly.  A  scheme  of  religion,  in  order  to  have  a  good 
moral  influence,  must  exhibit  a  moral  •government  marked  with 
holiness  and  righteousness  througkmt.  There  must  be  a  holy  and 
benevolent  Sovereign,  who  by  a  system  of  wise  and  good  laws 
requires  of  his  subjects  that  conduct  which  is  necessary  to  the 
order  and  happiness  of  his  kingdom.  In  his  administration,  he 
must  show  a  constant  regard  to  the  principles  of  his  government, 
and  an  invariable  determination  to  give  them  support  and  efiS- 
ciency.  The  authority  of  the  law,  and  the  character  of  holiness 
and  justice  in  the  Lawgiver,  must  be  sustained  by  the  influence 
of  a  penalty ;  —  a  penalty,  the  execution  of  which  shall  spread  an 
impression  of  awe  through  the  universe,  at  the  sight  of  (rod's 
high  displeasure  against  sin.  Now  does  not  the  system  of  religion 
which  the  orthodox  maintain,  exhibit  a  moral  government  possess- 
ing all  these  properties  ?  Does  it  not  constantly  hold  up  to  view 
a  Supreme  Ruler  who  is  perfectly  holy  and  benevolent  ?  Does  it 
not  inculcate  upon  all  men  a  wise  and  holy  law,  as  of  immutable 
obligation  ?  Does  it  not  constantly  teach,  that  the  Governor  of 
the  world  loves  holiness  and  abhors  sin,  and  that  he  manifests  an 
invariable  determination  to  support  the  principles  of  a  righteous 
moral  government  ?  Does  it  not  exhibit  with  tremendous  force, 
the  sanctions  of  the  law,  —  that  is,  the  everlasting  happiness  of 
the  obedient,  and  the  everlasting  punishment  of  transgressors? 
Is  not  the  penalty  of  the  law,  as  we  represent  it,  awful  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  so  fitted,  as  far  as  anything  of  the  nature  of 
penalty  can  be,  to  prevent  transgression  ?     WiU  not  men  be 
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prompted  to  obedience,  according  to  their  impression  of  the  cer- 
tainty and  the  greatness  of  the  evil  which  will  be  consequent  upon 
mn  ?  In  this  respect,  has  not  the  orthodox  system  most  obviously 
the  advantage  over  its  opposite?  Have  we  not  always  been 
reproached  by  those,  who  would  gladly  lower  down  or  disannul 
the  sanctions  of  the  law,  for  displaying  in  too  strong  colors  the 
certainty  and  the  dreadftdness  of  future  punishment  ?  And  is  it, 
not  true,  that  those  who  soberly  admit  the  views  which  we  give 
of  the  displeasure  of  Qod  agmst  sin,  and  the  punishment  widi 
which  he  will  recompense  it,  find  it  more  difficult  than  others,  to 
keep  their  minds  in  a  state  of  inconsideration  and  sinful  repose  ? 
I  appeal  to  all  attentive  observers,  whether  there  is  not  the  great- 
est and  most  sensible  repugnancy  between  a  life  of  ungodlmeas, 
and  the  representation  we  make  of  the  divine  government  ?  And 
does  not  this  fact  account  for  much  of  the  opposition  which  our 
views  of  religion  have  always  had  to  encounter  among  men,  who  are 
too  proud  to  bear  reproof,  too  fond  of  quiet  to  submit  willingly  to 
what  would  disturb  them,  and  too  earthly  to  yield  to  the  attractions 
of  a  devout  and  spiritual  life  ? 

That  the  interests  of  virtue  may  be  secure,  the  exercise  of  mercy 
towards  offenders  must  be  so  regulated,  that  the  divine  law  shall 
be  magnified,  and  its  sanctions  exercise  all  tiieir  power  over  the 
consciences  and  hearts  of  men.  This  is  one  of  the  mam  pomts  in 
the  orthodox  system.  I  shall  not  now  enter  on  the  particulars 
which  make  up  the  system  in  this  respect,  but  shall  merely  state 
what  we  conceive  to  be  its  practical  result,  and  on  account  of  which, 
more  than  for  any  other  reason,  we  feel  so  much  interest  in  its 
support. 

According  to  our  views  of  the  intervention  of  Christ,  the  salva- 
tion of  sinners  reflects  no  dishonor  upon  the  character  of  Grod  as  a 
moral  Governor.  He  appears  to  his  subjects  to  be  as  just  and 
true,  and  awakens  as  deep  an  awe  in  their  minds,  when  h^  forgives 
as  when  he  punishes.  In  consequence  of  this,  God's  rational 
creatures  find  m  his  administration  as  powerful  motives  to  deter 
Ihem  from  transgression  and  induce  them  to  obedience,  as  if  they 
saw  in  fact  that  the  penalty  of  the  law  in  all  its  dreadfulness  was 
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inflicted  upon  everj  transgressor.  So  that  while  rebels 
God  are  pardoned,  his  law  loses  none  of  its  authority  or  infiaeaae; 
the  interests  of  virtue  are  not  sacrificed ;  and  the  glorj  of  justioo 
and  truth  is  in  no  degree  tarnished.  Nay,  all  the  attributes  of 
God  acquire  the  lustre  of  a  higher  display,  and  all  the  principles  of 
his  benevolent  and  righteous  government  a  more  powerful  ascend- 
ency. Accordingly,  those  who  are  placed  udder  this  dispensatioQ 
of  mercy,  are  moved  to  repentance  and  obedience  by  the  h^^ 
authority  of  a  perfect  moral  government,  and  by  all  the  attractions 
of  infinite  compassion  and  grace.  Thus  our  system  of  reli^on,  in 
regard  to  the  work  of  redemption,  is  calculated  to  promote  the 
cause  of  holiness  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  stamped  with  perfect 
holiness  throughout.  It  exhibits  a  holy  God,  who  is  constantlj 
engaged  in  administering  a  holy  government.  It  proclaims  a  pure 
and  holy  law,  and  enforces  it  with  the  most  weighty  sanctions.  It 
brings  to  our  view  a  holy  Redeemer,  who  gave  a  perfect  vindication 
and  support  to  that  law.  It  presents  a  holy  salvation,  to  \>e  ob- 
tained through  the  influence  of  a  holy  Intercessor,  and  by  the  per- 
severing efforts  of  a  holy  faith.  Everything  with  which  we  have  to 
do  in  this  great  concern,  bears  the  stamp  of  holiness,  and  tends  to 
promote  holiness  in  us. 

Now  tell  me  candidly,  whether  the  system  of  orthodoxy,  some 
features  of  which  have  now  been  portrayed,  is  not  of  as  holy  a 
nature  and  of  as  purifying  a  tendency,  as  the  system  which  Uni- 
tarians adopt  ?  Do  we  not  exhibit  as  holy  a  Gt)d,  as  righteous 
a  law,  and  as  high  sanctions  to  enforce  it,  as  they  do  ?  Is  not 
the  tribunal  to  which  we  point  men,  as  just,  and  the  sentence  of 
which  we  forewarn  them,  as  momentous  and  decisive,  as  that 
which  Unitarians  teach  us  to  expect  ?  Do  we  not  hold  forth  a 
blessedness  as  desirable,  and  a  punishment  as  dreadful,  as  they  ? 
And  in  regard  to  the  work  of  redemption ;  does  not  our  scheme 
present  as  complete  a  vindication  of  the  violated  law  and  govern- 
ment of  God,  as  theirs  ?  Does  it  not  show  as  much  respect  to  the 
interests  of  virtue  ?  Does  it  not  demand  holiness  with  as  com- 
manding an  authority,  and  allure  men  to  it  by  as  melting  a  dis- 
play of  kmdness  ?      Does  it  not  present  as  bri^t  examples  of 
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moral  excellence,  divine  and  human  ?  What  then  is  wanting  to 
^ve  the  religious  system,  which  we  embrace,  the  most  salutary 
influence  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  men  ? 

As  to  practical  influence,  anj  rehgious  system  is  in  reality^ 
what  it  is  to  those  who  cordially  embrace  it,  not  what  it  is  or  what 
it  appears  to  be  to  those  who  reject  it.  I  doubt  not  that  a  trial  of 
&e  orthodox  system  by  this  rule,  would  end  in  its  favor.  Enlight- 
ened Christians  who  seriously  believe  this  system,  do,  if  I  mistake 
not,  find  in  it  motives,  in  great  variety  and  of  powerful  efficacy, 
to  universal  holiness.  I  should  however  feel  a  reluctance,  in 
reasoning  on  this  subject,  to  do  what  some  writers  have  done ; 
that  is,  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  orthodox  and  Unita- 
rians in  respect  to  character.  For  although  orthodox  believers 
have,  in  different  periods  achieved  much  for  the  welfare  of  man,  and 
have  in  many  instances  exhibited  an  elevation  of  Christian  virtue, 
which  has  been  an  honor  to  the  grace  of  God ;  instances  enough 
of  a  contrary  character  occur,  to  make  us  blush ;  and  even  those 
who  have  reached  the  highest  point  of  goodness,  have  fallen  far 
short  of  the  attainments  they  ought  to  have  made  under  the  influ- 
ence of  such  powerful  motives.  Instead,  therefore,  of  making  any 
boasting  comparisons,  I  would  join  with  those  who  are  humble  and 
contrite  in  heart,  in  the  deepest  lamentations  over  that  perverse- 
ness  which  counteracts  the  influence  of  the  most  holy  motives  — 
over  that  obstinate  disease  of  our  nature  which  renders  the  best 
means  of  cure  so  ineffectual. 

But  my  object  is  to  ascertain  what  is  the  practical  tendency  of 
our  system,  or  the  influence  which  it  is  suited  to  have,  in  compari- 
son with  the  opposite  system. 

I  shall  proceed  therefore,  as  was  proposed,  to  inqmre  what  in- 
fluence the  orthodox  system  is  likely  to  have  upon  particular  parts 
of  Christian  virtue  and  piety. 

1.  Lave  to  God.  The  more  exalted  our  conceptions  of  his 
natural  and  moral  attributes,  the  more  likely  are  we,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  abound  in  love.  Now  it  is  as  evident  to  me  as 
the  light  of  noon,  that  the  system  of  orthodoxy  clearly  exhibits 
tiie  perfections  of  God,  and  invests  them  with  the  highest  glory.    It 
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teaches  mb  to  acknowledge  his  infallible  wisdom  and  his  unlimited 
benevolence  in  all  his  works.  In  view  of  all  the  evils  which  fail 
to  our  lot  or  to  the  lot  of  others,  it  teaches  us  not  only  to  submit 
to  his  sovereign  power,  but  to  admire  his  paternal  goodness. 
Those  very  measures  of  government,  which  our  opponents  think 
irreconcilable  with  his  moral  perfection,  appear  to  us  bright  il- 
lustrations of  it.  In  every  point  of  view,  the  fiiith  we  embrace  is 
suited  to  excite  love  to  Gk)d,  and  to  give  to  that  love  the  charac* 
ter  of  constancy  and  ardor. 

2.  Cfratitvde  to  God.  In  proportion  to  the  impression  we 
have  of  his  kindness  to  us,  will  this  affection  be  excited.  If  we 
believe  that  GKxl,  from  the  impulse  of  his  own  compassion,  has 
bestowed  upon  us  a  &vor  of  infinite  value  and  wholly  undeserved ; 
we  shall  feel  a  stronger  motive  to  gratitude,  than  if  we  consider 
tb.e  &vor  bestowed  of  inferior  value,  or  suppose  that  we  have  any 
personal  claim  to  it.  According  to  this  principle,  those  views  of 
redemption,  which  we  have  been  taught  to  consider  as  the  dictates 
of  Scripture,  are  fitted  to  ndse  gratitude  to  the  highest  pitch. 
We  look  upon  ourselves  to  be  in  such  a  state,  that  it  is  the  great* 
est  achievement  of  infinite  benevolence,  to  save  us.  We  see  from 
what  an  abyss  of  guilt  and  wretchedness  God  delivers,  and  what 
an  exceeding  great  and  eternal  weight  of  glory  he  bestows.  And 
we  see  that  this  deliverance  from  guilt  and  wretchedness,  and 
this  eternal  glory  were  purchased  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ. 
With  these  views,  we  are  constrained  to  anticipate  that  song  which 
is  prompted  by  the  gratitude  of  saints  in  heaven ;  ^^  Unto  him  that 
loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  -—to  him 
be  glory  and  dominion  forever  and  ever." 

With  respect  to  gratitude,  it  is  perfectiy  easy  to  make  a  com- 
parison between  the  influence  of  our  system  and  that  of  our  op- 
ponents. Unitarians  may  gratefully  acknowledge  the  goodness 
of  their  Creator  in  forming  and  upholding  them,  and  in  the  com- 
mon bounties  with  which  his  providence  blesses  them.  They  may 
admire  his  benevolence  too  in  providing,  as  they  conceive  he  has 
done,  for  their  happiness  in  a  future  state.  And  they  may  set  a 
high  price  upon  the  various  means  of  moral  improvement  which 
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tiiej  enjoj.  Bat  their  system  does  not  tend  like  ours,  to  excite 
tiiose  high  and  tender  emotions  of  gratitude,  which  spring  from  a 
oonscionsness  of  criminalitj  and  unworthiness.  It  is  easy  to 
compare  the  sensations  of  a  man,  who  has  been  rescued  from  the 
danger  of  perishing  in  the  ocean  by  some  heroic  effort  of  benevo- 
leace,  with  the  sensations  which  are  produced  by  the  common  acts 
of  kindness.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  too,  how  those  sensations  of 
the  drowning  man  would  be  heightened,  if  his  deliverance  was  ef- 
fected by  the  disinterested  kindness  of  one  whom  he  had  often 
wounded  by  injuries,  and  especially,  if  the  danger  from  which  he 
was  rescued,  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  his  own  unprovoked 
hostility.  Such  a  generous  effort  of  compassion,  heightened  by 
drcumstances  like  these,  would  do  all  that  an  act  of  human  kind- 
ness could  do  to  turn  a  heart  of  stone  into  a  heart  of  flesh,  to  call 
forth  all  the  tenderness  of  gratitude,  and  to  fix  a  sense  of  obliga- 
timi  never  to  be  obliterated. 

The  principle  of  this  comparison  is  inseparable  from  our  nature ; 
and  the  result  of  the  comparison  will  show,  that  the  religious  sen- 
timents which  we  entertun,  are  adapted  not  only  to  produce  gratir 
tude,  but  to  give  it  the  greatest  degree  of  strength  and  tenderness 
of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable.  According  to  our  scheme 
of  fidth,  we  are  sinners  without  excuse.  We  have  lifted  up  our 
hand  against  our  Maker,  and  proved  ourselves  his  enemies.  We 
have  thus  brought  ourselves  upon  the  brink  of  hopeless  destruc- 
tion. Our  Father  in  heaven  has  interposed,  and  by  an  act  of  un- 
paralleled love,  and  at  an  expense  which  the  creation  could  not 
pay,  has  delivered  us  from  that  hopeless  destruction,  and  given  us 
an  inheritance  in  tiie  heavens.  Compared  with  this  act  of  divine 
love,  the  noblest  exploits  of  benevolence  ever  performed  by  man, 
lose  all  their  splendor,  and  all  their  power  to  move  the  heart. 
The  kindness  and  grace  of  God  exercised  towards  us  in  this  glori- 
ous work,  will  excite  a  holy  gratitude  which  will  swell  the  hearts 
of  the  redeemed  forever,  and  transfuse  a  celestial  ardor,  inexpres- 
sibly delightful  and  pure,  into  their  everlasting  songs.  Nor  are 
those,  who  cordially  yield  themselves  up  to  the  influence  of  these 
views,  strangers  to  this  holy  affection  even  now.     It  often  glows 
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in  the  heart  of  the  young  disciple  of  Christ.  It  often  cheers  the 
spirits  of  Christians  in  every  stage  of  their  progress  towards 
heaven,  and  prompts  them  to  bless  Gkxl  for  his  goodness  even  in 
affliction.  It  kindles  a  celestial  light  in  their  souls  on  the  bed  of 
languishing ;  and  in  the  hour  of  death,  it  awakens  in  them  sen* 
abilities  which,  amid  the  weakness  and  agonies  of  dissolving 
nature,  strug^e  to  utter  themselves  in  ^^  tiianks  to  Ood  for  his 
unspeakable  ^ft." 

8.  Love  to  Christ.  The  bare  mention  of  this  virtue  will  lead 
at  once  to  the  obvious  result  of  the  comparison  which  I  have  insti- 
tuted between  the  two  systems.  For  surely  that  system  must  be 
admitted  to  have  the  strongest  tendency  to  excite  love  to  Christ, 
which  ascribes  to  him  the  highest  excellence  of  character.  The 
different  systems  of  Unitarians  ascribe  to  him  various  degrees  of 
created  and  limited  excellence.  The  orthodox  system  clothes  him 
with  eternal  and  infinite  excellence.  Those  who  embrace  this  sys- 
tem, feel  it  to  be  their  duty  and  privilege  to  love  Christ  with  the 
most  exalted  affection,  —  an  affection  without  any  limits,  except 
those  which  arise  firom  the  finiteness  of  their  capacities.  But 
Unitarianism  forbids  this  high  and  unlimited  affection  to  Christ. 
It  tells  us  we  are  in  danger  of  overrating  his  character.  It 
begets  a  fear  of  regarding  him  with  too  high  a  veneration.  When 
we  have  hearts  which  wish  to  express  their  ardor  in  the  adoring 
language  of  Thomas,  "  my  Lord  and  my  Grod ; "  it  thrusts  itself 
before  us,  and  tells  us  to  forbear.  Whereas  the  system  of  ortho- 
doxy calls  us  to  raise  our  love  to  Christ  to  a  higher  and  higher 
degree.  It  tells  us  he  has  an  excellence  and  glory  which  our 
affection  can  never  reach.  It  makes  our  blessedness  in  a  future 
world  to  consist  very  much  in  clearer  discoveries  of  his  divine 
perfections,  and  in  exercising  towards  him  a  more  exalted,  more 
uninterrupted  love. 

4.  Faith  in  Christ,  The  same  general  remarks  apply  to  this 
point  as  to  the  last.  Believing  or  trusting  in  the  Saviour  is  repre- 
sented as  one  of  the  great  duties  of  the  Christian  religion.  But 
surely  that  faith  in  Christ,  which  results  from  the  principles  of  our 
opponents,  must  be  a  very  different  thing  from  that  which  our  sys- 
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tern  inculeates.  Under  the  influence  of  the  doctrines  which  we 
belieye,  we  repose  a  confidence  in  his  atoning  blood  which  reUeves 
ns  firom  the  agitations  of  guilt,  and  inspires  us  with  humble,  joy- 
fed  hope ;  a  confidence  in  his  power  and  wisdom  and  goodness, 
which  puts  our  hearts  at  rest  respecting  all  the  concerns  of  the 
creation.  Our  own  interests,  temporal  and  eternal,  we  commit 
entirely  to  his  care.  We  trust  in  him  for  all  that  is  necessary  to 
purify  our  hearts,  to  guide  and  protect  us  during  our  pilgrimage, 
to  comfort  us  in  affliction,  and  to  give  us  peace  and  triumph  in 
die  prospect  of  death.  And  when  the  time  of  our  departure 
draws  near,  we  hope  to  look  up  to  our  merciful  Redeemer,  and 
with  a  confidence  in  his  iDfij[ute  grace  which  quells  every  fear,  to 
iay,  ^^  Jjord  Je9U9^  receive  my  Spirit^  Does  such  a  faith  spring 
from  the  principles  which  Unitarianism  inculcates  ? 

5.  Dread  of  sin  and  wateJ^ut  care  to  obey  the  divine  precepts. 
The  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  is 
insisted  on  by  Unitarians  as  well  as  by  the  orthodox.  The 
question  is,  does  their  scheme,  or  ours,  exhibit  the  doctrine  in  iiie 
farm  best  adapted  to  impress,  men  with  a  dread  of  sin,  and  excite 
tiiem  to  obey  the  divine  precepts  ?  Now  I  thmk  it  must  be 
obvious  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  most  respectable 
authors  on  both  sides,  tiiat  the  heaven  which  we  are  taught  by  our 
system  to  contemplate,  is  a  state  of  higher  perfection,  and  of 
purer  and  more  elevated  enjoyment,  than  that  which  our  oppo- 
nents describe.  Unitarian  authors  represent  the  future  condition 
of  Christians  as  being  much  less  removed  from  their  present  con- 

• 

dition,  than  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  fact.  Accordingly  they 
look  upon  us  as  overstepping  the  bounds  of  sober  truth,  and  at- 
tempting to  set  off  the  joys  of  heaven  with  too  high  colors. 
Bead  what  they  have  written  on  this  subject,  and  you  will  be 
satisfied  that  the  views  they  exhibit  of  the  heavenly  felicity  are 
less  adapted  to  excite  a  deep  interest  in  the  mind  of  man,  and 
less  adapted  to  sway  his  active  powers,  than  those  which  are  exhi- 
bited by  the  best  writers  on  the  other  side.  If  this  is  in  fact  so, 
then,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  reason  and  argument  in  the 
c^ae,  the  orthodox  system  has  the  advantage  as  to  moral  inftur 
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ence.  For  the  contemplation  of  a  future  reward  to  be  obtained 
by  virtuous  efforts,  must  evidently  tend  to  excite  those  efforts, 
very  much  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  and  excellence  of  that 
reward. 

I  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  future  punishment.     My 
first  inquiry  is,  does  the  threat  of  punishment  tend  to  deter  men 
firom  sin  ?    Is  the  penalty  of  a  law  fitted  to  have  an  influence  to 
prevent  transgression  ?     If  so,  it  must  be  by  moving  the  passion 
of  fear.     The  evil  threatened  is  addressed  to  this  passion,  and 
can  produce  an  effect  upon  no  other  principle  of  action.     He 
next  question  is,  whether  the  prospect  of  an  evil  that  is  great  and 
insupportable,  has  a  tendency  to  excite  a  stronger  sensation  of 
fear,  than  the  prospect  of  an  evil  comparatively  small  and  easily 
endured  ?     I  appeal  to  common  sense  and   common  practice. 
When  legislators  find  that  the  penalty  of  any  law  does  not  work 
npon  the  fears  of  men  powerfully  enough  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sion of  crimes,  they  increase  its  severity.     And  this  they  do  upon 
the  general  principle,  that  the  penalty  of  a  law  will  be  likely  to 
awaken  the  fears  of  men  and  influence  their  conduct,  other  things 
being  equal,  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  evil 
involved  in  that  penalty.     Upon  this  obvious  principle,  I  wish  you 
to  examine  the  practical   tendency  of  our  doctrine   respecting 
future  punishment.     We  believe  that  the  future  punishment  of 
the  wicked  will  be  inexpreBsihly  great  and  will  endure  forever. 
We  bring  that  great  and  endless  punishment  into  view,  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  evil  of  sin  and  the  displeasure  of  God  against  it. 
We  believe  that  such  a  punishment  is  just ;  that  it  is  no  more 
than  commensurate  with  the  ill  desert  of  sin  ;  and  that  it  shows 
no  more  displeasure  against  sin,  than  is  prompted  by  the  perfect 
love  which  the  King  Eternal  feels  for  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom. 
Now  will  not  any  man  be  powerfully  held  back  from  the  commis- 
sion of  sin  by  the  serious  apprehension  that  it  is  a  great  evil,  that 
God  is  greatly  displeased  with  it,  that  it  tends  to  produce  exten- 
sive injury  to  the  creation,  and  that  it  will  be  followed  with  an 
inexpressible  and  hopeless  misery  ?     If  you  would  weaken  the 
power  which  hinders  a  man  firom  rin,  weaken  his  apprehension  of 
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^  greatness  of  the  evil  of  it ;  weaken  his  apprehension  of  the 
displeasure  of  Qod  against  it,  and  of  the  dreadfulness  and  the 
duration  of  the  misery  to  which  it  will  lead.  Is  not  this  what 
the  system  of  Unitarians  actually  does,  so  far  as  it  opposes  the 
views  of  the  orthodox  respecting  future  punishment  ?  I  have 
nothing  to  say  here  as  to  the  arguments  used  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  I  speak  simply  as  to  practical  tendency.  And  I  am  not 
anxious  what  conclufflons  any  man  will  adopt,  who  will  allow  him- 
self, on  rational  principles,  to  investigate  the  two  systems  imder 
consideration. 

I  might  say,  were  it  necessary,  that  the  powerful  influence  of 
the  doctrine  of  future  punishment,  as  we  hold  it,  is  illustrated  by 
numberless  facts.  Men  strongly  inclined  or  tempted  to  sin,  have 
been  deterred  from  the  commission  of  it  by  the  fear  of  endless 
punishment.  By  the  same  fear,  many  have  been  roused  from 
spiritual  lethargy,  and  excited  to  make  that  most  important 
inquiry,  "  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?  ''  How  many  have 
been  excited  by  this  doctrine  to  such  reflections  as  these :  —  "Is 
tiiat  sin,  which  I  indulge  in  my  heart,  so  great  an  evil  in  the  sight 
of  a  just  and  benevolent  Qod,  that  he  has  threatened  everlasting 
punishment  as  its  recompense  ?  Am  I,  while  impenitent,  exposed 
to  that  recompense  ?  And  shall  I,  by  the  momentary  pleasures 
rf  sin,  bring  hopeless  ruin  upon  my  immortal  soul  ? "  Such 
reflections  as  these,  naturally  occasioned  by  the  doctrine  of  end- 
less punishment,  have  led,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  to  the  tho- 
rough reformation  of  numberless  transgressors. 

6.  Reverence  for  the  word  of  Qod.  The  grand  maxim  of  the 
Polish  Socinians  was,  that  reason  is  our  ultimate  rule  aiid  stand- 
ard^ and  that  whatever  in  religion  is  not  conformed  to  this  is  to  be 
rejected.  This  maxim,  as  they  imderstood  it,  gave  them  liberty 
to  alter  or  set  aside  the  obvious  sense  of  the  Bible,  whenever  it 
did  not  agree  with  the  deductions  of  reason.  Unitarians  in  gene- 
ral have,  with  more  or  less  decision,  adopted  the  same  maxim.  I 
do  not  say,  that  all  who  are  called  Unitarians  treat  the  word  of 
God  with  the  same  irreverent  license,  which  some  English  Uuita- 
^ns  have  shown.     But  no  candid  and  competent  judge  can 
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doubt,  that  the  general  aspect  of  Unitarianism  does  less  honor  to 
revelation  than  the  contrary  system.  Unitarianism  bows  \rith  less 
▼eneration  to  the  word  of  Ood,  and  receives  its  instructions  with 
a  less  implicit  confidence.  It  has  lower  views  of  the  nature  and 
degree  of  that  inspiration  which  the  writers  of  Scripture  enjoyed, 
and  is  proportionably  less  inclined  to  receive  their  word  as  infalli- 
ble. In  forming  our  opinions,  we  inquire  amply,  what  saith  the 
Scripture  f  and  what  wAs  the  serue  which  the  inepired  writers 
mearU  to  convey  f  When  we  learn  this,  we  are  satisfied.  Our 
reason  receives  its  doctrine  from  the  word  of  God.  It  sees  tiie 
objects  of  religion,  not  in  its  own  light,  but  in  a  light  borrowed 
firom  revelation.  As  soon  as  our  reason  discovers  what  Grod 
teaches,  we  suffer  it  to  go  no  further.  The  Bible,  we  believe, 
contains  a  harmonious  system  of  truth  unmixed  with  error.  If 
our  reason  seems  to  see  inconastencies,  we  charge  not  the  appear- 
ance of  those  inconsistencies  to  any  fault  in  the  Scriptures,  but  to 
the  weakness  and  obscurity  of  reason,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it 
will  entirely  vanish  when  our  reason  acquires  higher  improvement. 
I  refer  it  to  others  to  determine,  whether  Unitarianism  teaches  itB 
disciples  to  treat  the  word  of  Ood  with  this  kind  of  reverence  and 
submission. 

Our  system  gives  us  liberty  to  pass  over  no  part  of  Scripture 
as  unworthy  of  regard.  What  is  said  on  one  part  of  a  subject  we 
receive  with  as  much  confidence,  as  what  is  said  on  another  part. 
I  might  show  this  to  be  our  practice,  with  regard  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  the  moral  corruption  of  man,  the  divine  purposes, 
and  the  divine  agency.  But,  in  my  apprehension,  the  Unitarian 
theory  is  so  constructed,  as  to  set  aside  important  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture entirely.  The  faith  of  Unitarians,  certainly  of  those  who 
believe  in  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ,  is  the  same  as  it  would 
be,  if  those  texts  which  ascribe  the  highest  perfections  to  Christ 
were  expunged  from  the  Bible.  There  are  texts  which  assert 
that  the  Word  was  God  —  that  all  things  were  made  by  him  and 
for  him  —  that  he  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever.  But  these 
texts,  and  otiiers  of  similar  import,  make  no  alteration  in  the  faith 
of  Socinians.     Their  opinions  are  founded  on  other  representations 
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cf  Scripture  exclimvdy.  The  orthodox  have  a  belief  in  the  inspi- 
ration and  authority  of  the  Bible,  which  prevents  them  from  treat- 
ing any  part  of  it  in  this  manner.  If  the  Bible  teaches  that 
Christ  is  a  man,  they  believe  he  is  a  man.  If  the  Bible  teaches 
iliat  he  is  divine,  they  believe  he  is  di\iue.  If  it  teaches 
that  he  created  all  things,  they  believe  it.  If  it  teaches  that  he 
prayed  to  the  Father,  that  he  suffered,  and  died,  and  rose  from 
the  dead,  they  receive  all  this  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Whatever  the 
Bible  declares  respecting  Christ,  they  regard  as  infallible  truth. 
They  extend  the  limits  of  their  faith  far  enough  to  comprise  all 
parts  of  the  testimony  of  God.  They  do  not  come  to  the  Bible 
with  such  a  bias  of  mind,  .that  if  they  believe  Christ  to  be  Tnarij 
ihey  will  believe  this  <mli/y  and  whatever  the  Bible  may  say,  will 
not  believe  that  he  is  also  God;  or  that,  if  they  believe  the 
divine  unity j  they  will  believe  this  onZy,  and  whatever  the  Bible 
niay  say,  will  not  beUeve  a  divine  Trinity.  They  have  such  libe- 
rality of  faith,  that,  on  the  simple  authority  of  God's  word,  they 
will  believe  both.  I  mention  this,  merely  to  show  that  their  sys- 
tem, or  their  habit  of  thinking,  leads  them  to  entertain  so  profound 
a  reverence  for  the  Bible,  that,  as  soon  as  they  know  what  it 
declares,  they  are  satisfied.  They  suffer  not  their  reason  to  set 
itself  up  and  claim  authority,  as  their  ultimate  guide  ;  but  require 
it  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Revelation,  and  to  exercise  itself 
only  in  receiving  instruction  from  God,  with  the  docility  of  a  child. 
2%6  divine  authority  and  infallible  truth  of  the  Scriptures  is  the 
principle  which  controls  their  reasoning  and  their  fiiith. 

I  could  extend  these  remarks,  and  show  that,  on  the  subject  of 
man's  moral  depravity,  the  atonement,  regeneration,  and  other 
controverted  points,  the  reasoning  of  Unitarians  manifests  less 
reverence  for  the  word  of  God,  than  that  of  their  opponents.  I 
could  illustrate  this,  as  before,  by  the  simple  fact,  that  there  are 
many  passages  of  the  Bible,  which  the  writers  seem  to  have 
thought  very  important,  which  yet  are  of  no  account  with  Unita- 
rians, and  have  no  influence  upon  their  faith.  It  would  be  easy 
for  Unitarians  themselves,  by  a  little  inquiry,  to  perceive  that  their 

10* 
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fiuth  would  be  just  what  it  now  is,  were  the  texts  referred  to 
erased  from  the  sacred  pages. 

I  might  cite  manj  observations  of  English  and  Oerman  Unita- 
rians, expressive  of  their  low  ideas  of  inspiration,  and  their  want 
of  reverence  for  the  word  of  Gt)d.  But  I  intended  merely  to 
direct  the  eye  of  the  reader  to  what  seems  to  me  obvious,  and 
lead  him  to  inquire,  whether  the  general  atpeet  of  the  system 
embraced  by  Unitarians,  and  the  general  style  of  their  reasoning 
on  religious  subjects,  is  not  indicative  of  less  reverence  for  the 
sacred  oracles  than  what  is  manifested  by  the  orthodox.  But 
whether  the  result  of  a  comparison  be  or  be  not  the  same  in  their 
nunds  as  it  is  in  mine,  the  uniform  declarations  and  conduct  of  the 
orthodox,  and  the  general  character  of  their  writings,  can  leave  no 
man  in  doubt  as  to  the  reverence  which  they  entertain  for  the  word 
of  God,  or  as  to  the  tendency  of  their  system  of  reli^on  to  pro^ 
mote  such  reverence. 

7.  Let  us  finally  consider  the  subject  in  relation  to  benevolenit 
aetionj  particularly  that  highest  kind  of  it  which  is  directed  to  tk$ 
tpread  of  the  gospel  and  the  salvation  of  men. 

The  views,  which  our  religious  system  exhibits  of  the  eternal 
love  of  God,  and  especially  of  the  condescension  and  grace  of 
Jesus  Christ,  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  beget  the  ancerest  and 
most  active  kindness  towards  mankind.  Under  the  influence  of 
such  examples  of  goodness,  as  we  are  taught  to  contemplate  in  the 
life  of  Jesus  and  his  followers,  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  wants 
or  the  sufferings  of  our  fellow  creatures. 

But  the  grand  influence  of  orthodoxy  relates  directly  to  the 
spiritual  and  eternal  condition  of  men.  We  believe  —  and  it  is  a 
distinguishing  mark  of  our  reli^on  —  that  the  world  lieth  in  wick* 
edness ;  that  all  men  are  the  subjects  of  a  total  alienation  of 
heart  from  God,  and  justiy  exposed  to  everlasting  punishment. 
This  view  of  mankind,  especially  when  we  look  upon  ourselves  as 
partners  with  tiiem  m  the  same  guilt  and  ruin,  must  produce  emo- 
tions of  sympathy.  And  when,  with  a  temper  of  mind  which  is 
in  any  measure  what  it  ought  to  be,  we  consider  their  moral 
degradation  and  misery  in  connection  with  that  grace  of  God 
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wUch  has  provided  salration ;  how  deeply  must  we  be  affected, 
and  how  powerfully  must  we  be  stirred  up  to  benevolent  exertion 
m  their  behalf.  Look  abroad  into  various  quarters  of  the  world, 
where  mankind  are  m  a  state  of  the  profoundest  ignorance  and 
wretchedness,  and  see  the  efforts  which  are  made  for  their  refof- 
ination  and  their  happiness.  Then  look  into  Cliristian  nations, 
and  see  who  are  the  most  active  in  promoting  these  benevolent 
efforts.  See  what  is  the  spring  of  all  these  remarkable  move*- 
ments,  which  really  present  the  only  prospect  we  have  of  the  sat- 
ration  of  the  world.  What  is  it  that  rouses  the  exertions  of  those 
who  are  giving  their  substance,  or  offering  their  prayers,  or  expos- 
ing themselves  to  suffering  and  death,  in  the  cause  of  human  hap* 
piness  ?  It  is  simply  this.  They  see  that  the  children  of  men 
have  destroyed  themselves ;  that  their  immortal  souls  are  ready  to 
perish.  This  touches  the  pity  of  their  hearts,  and  kindles  benev- 
olent desire.  They  see  that  a  Saviour  is  provided,  and  that  self- 
ruined  sinners  may  obtain  eternal  life.  This  awakens  their  hope, 
their  zeal,  and  their  efforts,  and  gives  them  alacrity  and  patience 
in  their  labors.  If  souls  precious  as  their  own,  and  equally  the 
objects  of  the  divine  mercy,  may  obtain  the  salvation  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  with  eternal  glory,  they  have  a  reward  like  that 
which  Jesus  himself  enjoys,  when  he  sees  the  travail  of  his  soul 
and  is  satisfied.  I  say,  then,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  utter  ruin 
of  man,  and  of  the  grace  of  God  which  bringeth  salvation,  is  the 
spring  of  those  animated  exertions  for  the  good  of  the  world  which 
mark  the  present  era. 

To  try  the  natural  tendency  of  the  doctrine  of  man's  depravity, 
and  his  redemption  by  Christ,  as  we  hold  it,  I  will  suppose  the 
feUowing  case.  There  is  a  certain  Unitarian,  who,  though  a  very 
benevolent  man,  yot,  with  his  present  views  of  religion,  makes  no 
exertions  by  the  contribution  of  money  or  by  personal  labors  for 
the  conversion  of  sinners,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  He  is  con- 
tent that  men  in  Christian  and  in  heathen  lands  should  remain  as 
they  are,  except  what  may  be  done  for  them  by  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  But  this  same 
Unitarian  alters  his  religious  opinions,  and  becomes  well  satisfied 
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that  mankind  are  eyeiywhere  in  that  yeiy  state  of  moral  comq>- 
tion  and  ruin  which  the  orthodox  system  asserts,  and  that  just 
such  a  salvation  is  provided,  and  may  be  obtained  in  just  such  a 
waj,  as  that  system  teaches.  Of  this  he  becomes  deeply  con- 
vinced. What  will  be  the  consequence  ?  Will  not  his  heart  be 
touched  with  compassion  for  sinners  ?  Will  he  not  long  to  see 
the  grace  of  Qtod  displayed  in  their  conversion?  Will  he  not 
join  himself  to  the  company  of  those  who  are  laboring,  and  pray- 
ing, and  giving  of  their  substance  for  the  salvation  of  the  perish- 
ing ?  Will  not  this  be  the  natural  consequence  of  such  a  change 
in  his  religious  views  7  Do  not  fieMsts,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the 
case,  show  it  to  be  so  ? 

Now  mvert  the  supposition.  A  man,  who  feelingly  embraces 
the  common  orthodox  system,  and  who  is  led  by  his  views  of  the 
ruined,  miserable  condition  of  the  human  race,  to  unite  with  those 
who  show  the  highest  degree  of  zeal  in  promotbg  the  conversion 
of  sinners  at  home,  and  in  sending  the  gospel  to  the  heathen ;  — 
such  a  man  changes  his  faith,  and  comes  to  entertain  the  views 
of  Unitarians,  respecting  the  state  and  the  prospects  of  human 
beings.  Is  not  his  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  for 
evangelizing  the  heathen  extinguished  ?  And  does  he  not  forsake 
the  society  of  those  who  are  active  in  promoting  the  benevolent 
enterprises  of  the  present  day  ?  Do  not  facts  show  this  to  be  the 
natural  consequence  of  such  a  change  in  his  opinions  ?  Unita- 
rians, as  it  seems  to  me,  act  with  perfect  self-consistency  on  this 
subject.  Their  opinions  and  their  practice  correspond  ;  and  with 
the  sentiments  they  now  indulge,  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
gospel  and  the  character  and  condition  of  man,  what  powerful 
motives  can  they  have  to  labor  or  make  sacrifices  for  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners  ?  Have  we  any  reason  to  expect  that  Unitarians 
will  so  far  imitate  the  holy  apostles,  as  to  become  preachers  of  the 
gospel  among  the  heathen,  and  to  be  willing  to  spend  and  be 
spent,  to  suffer  persecution  and  to  die,  in  the  cau^e  of  human  sal- 
vation ?  Possibly  they  may  be  accessible  to  the  influence  of 
motives  which  we  have  not  duly  considered.  If  we  are  charge- 
able with  a  mistake  or  with  ignorance  on  this  subject,  or  if  we 
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indulge  yiews  which  can  be  considered  as  nnjost  or  injurious,  we 
must  refer  to  the  writings  and  the  conduct  of  Unitarians  as  our 
apology.  What  exertions  have  they  made  to  promote  the  spread 
of  the  gospel  in  pagan  lands  7  What  heathen  tribes  or  nations 
are  now  receiving  the  words  of  eternal  life  from  their  missionaries^ 
or  experiencing,  in  other  ways,  the  salutary  effects  of  their  reli- 
^ons  charities  and  their  prayers  7  For  myself,  I  know  not  how  it 
is  that  any,  who  have  a  heart  to  feel  for  the  woes  or  to  desire  the 
eternal  happiness  of  man,  can  be  iadifferent  to  the  benevolent 
operations  of  this  day  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  destitute  of  the 
gospel.  But  are  not  Unitarians,  generally,  chargeable  with  this 
mdifference  7  Are  they  not  chargeable  with  more  than  indiffer- 
ence ?  Instead  of  uniting  with  the  multitude  of  good  men,  who 
devote  themselves  to  works  of  Christian  benevolence,  do  they 
not  look  with  pity  or  contempt  upon  the  most  fervent  prayers  and 
the  most  fSedthful  and  successful  labors  of  the  church  of  Christ,  in 
the  cause  of  human  salvation  7  And  is  not  this  a  dark  and  for- 
bidding characteristic  of  their  system  7 

I  am  aware  it  may  be  difficult  for  those,  whose  minds  have 
Btrong  prepossessions  against  orthodoxy,  to  conceive  that  it  should 
produce  such  effects  as  I  have  ascribed  to  it.  But  certainly  such 
effects  do  naturally  result  frgm  it,  as  it  is  understood  and  embraced 
by  the  orthodox.  Such  must  be  my  apprehension,  till  some  one 
shall  take  the  doctrines  of  orthodoxy,  just  as  we  hold  them,  not  as 
represented  by  our  opponents,  and  make  out  by  Mr  reasoning  that 
they  have  an  opposite  tendency. 

I  intended  to  proceed  further  under  this  general  head,  and  to 
consider  the  tendency  of  our  religious  system,  compared  with  the 
opposite  one,  to  promote  a  spirit  of  humility  and  of  prayer.  But 
it  will  be  perfectly  easy  for  the  reader  to  apply  to  each  of  these 
subjects  the  principles  which  have  been  applied  to  other  subjects 
treated  in  this  Letter. 

I  shall  now  finish  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  important  subject 
of  practical  influence^  by  one  remark ;  namely ;  that  the  advan- 
tage, which  the  author  of  the  sermon  has  in  setting  forth  the 
practical  influence  of  Unitarianism,  is  derived  almost  entirely  from 
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those  views  of  religion  which  belong  to  the  orthodox.  These,  gen- 
erally, are  the  views,  which  he  makes  prominent  in  his  discourse, 
and  by  which  he  gives  plausibility  to  his  system.  The  propriety 
of  this  mode  of  treating  the  subject,  is  left  to  the  consideration 
of  others.  To  those  of  my  readers  who  understand  thoroughly 
what  the  Unitarian  scheme  is,  I  must  also  refer  the  decision  of 
another  question ;  that  is,  whether  this  author  has  not,  in  some 
instances,  been  silent  respecting  certain  opinions  which  are  com- 
mon among  Unitarians,  when  the  importance  of  those  opinions,  as 
well  as  the  express  design  of  his  sermon,  required  him  to  speak 
of  them  without  reserve.  If,  on  every  important  topic,  he  has 
been  perfectly  explicit  in  giving  Ids  own  views,  it  must  be  that  he 
differs  very  widely  in  opinion  from  the  generality  of  Unitarians. 
And  if  so,  then  I  should  doubt,  whether  some  man  who  is  of  the 
same  mind  with  them  might  not  more  properly  be  employed,  as 
their  agent  and  representative  before  the  public.  Though  he  may 
have  given  a  true  and  unreserved  account  of  his  own  religious 
faith,  I  cannot  think  he  has  given  a  just  account  of  the  general 
faith  of  those,  for  whom  he  undertakes  to  speak.  Thus  in  my 
apprehension,  he  fails  essentially  as  to  both  systems.  As  to  or- 
thodoxy, he  does  not  show  a  feature  of  it  in  its  true  light.  What 
he  has  written  would  enable  no  man  on  earth  correctly  to 
understand  any  one  article  of  our  faith.  As  to  Unitarianism,  — 
I  think  he  has  as  really  failed  of  giving  a  just  and  complete 
account  of  it,  though  not  in  the  same  way,  nor  in  an  equal 
degree. 

Although  I  have  spoken  frequently  of  the  injustice  which  the 
orthodox  have  been  accustomed  to  suffer  from  their  opposers,  I 
would  not  have  you  imagine  that  I  have  meant  to  complain  of  any 
personal  injuries,  or  wished  to  excite  feelings  of  commiseration 
towards  the  orthodox.  I  have  corajilained  of  injustice  in  the 
treatment  which  our  religious  faith  h(ts  received  from  our  oppo- 
nents, because  it  tends  to  bar  their  minds  and  the  minds  of  others 
against  the  most  salutai-y  truths,  and  to  perpetuate  the  evils  of 
controversy, 

I  am  couijcious  of  no  disposition  and  of  no  temj^tation  to  re- 
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proach  or  injure  those,  whom  I  have  here  addfesfied.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  strong  inducements  to  respect  and  honor  them, 
especially  those  of  them  who  were  among  my  Instructors  and 
fellow  students  at  the  University,  and  many  others,  to  whom  I 
have  particular  personal  attachments.  But  I  have  wished  to 
cherish  the  influence  of  still  higher  motives  towards  those  from 
whose  religious  opinions  I  dissent.  I  would  regard  them  as  fellow 
creatures,  whom  God  requires  me  to  love  as  I  love  myself,  —  who 
are  destined  to  the  same  immortal  existence,  and  capable  of  the 
same  immortal  joys  with  myself,  —  who  are  to  appear  before  the 
same  high  and  holy  tribunal,  and  whose  final  sentence  is  to  come 
firom  the  lips  of  the  same  infallible  Judge.  Under  the  influence 
of  these  considerations,  I  have  found  it  easy  not  oily  to  guard 
my  mind  against  every  feeling  of  animosity,  but  to  exercise  love 
and  tenderness.  In  executing  the  business  which  I  am  now 
closing,  I  have  charged  myself  to  do  as  much  as  possible  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  Christ ;  and  as  little  as  possible  to  inflict  a 
wound  upon  the  feelings  of  my  opponents.  Indeed  I  have  writ- 
ten with  the  desire  and  the  hope  of  contributing  something,  to  their 
welfare,  I  have  also  endeavored  to  remember,  that  the  feelings 
which  are  apt  to  agitate  the  minds  of  contending  parties,  will 
shortly  vanish,  and  that  the  controversy  which  has  made  its 
way  into  New  England,  and  the  conduct  of  all  those  who  take 
a  part  in  it,  must  be  subjected  to  review  before  him  who  cannot 
err. 

And  now,  respected  fiiends,  I  desire  freely  to  inquire,  what 
Unitarians  expect  to  gain  by  the  efforts  they  are  making  in  their 
pamphlets,  periodical  publications  and  sermons,  to  disseminate  the 
peculiarities  of  their  religious  system  ?  Do  they  expect  that  Uni- 
tarianism  will  have  a  more  powerful  influence  to  promote  good 
morals  in  society,  or  that  it  will  produce  better  men,  or  better  civil 
and  literary  institutions,  than  that  religion  which  brought  our  fore- 
fathers to  New  England,  and  which  has  given  to  all  our  institu- 
tions, to  our  ministers  and  churches,  to  our  rulers  and  our  cond- 
munity  at  large,  a  character  of  preeminence  which  has  been 
universally  seen  and  acknowledged  among  us  ?    As  to  this  matter 
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of  pnctical  bfluenoe,  our  system  most  evidently  possesses  eveiy 
tfaing  which  is  valuable  in  that  of  Unitarians.  Whatever  motives 
to  goodness  can  be  drawn  from  the  '^  paternal  character  of  God," 
or  from  any  of  his  moral  attributes,  from  the  ''  lovelmess  and  sub- 
limity of  viitue,"  from  the  example  of  Christ,  from  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  or  from  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  and  a  future 
0tate  of  retribution ;  our  system  inculcates  them  at  least  as  forci- 
bly and  turns  them  to  as  good  account  as  that  of  our  opponents. 
And  our  system  has  much  in  addition  which  we  consider  of  infi- 
nite worth,  but  of  which  theirs  is  wholly  destitute.  J  ask  then, 
what  they  expect  to  gain  by  the  efforts  tiiey  are  makbg,  —  which 
are,  in  reality,  eflforts  to  diffuse  among  men  lower  conceptions  of 
Christ,  and«f  the  honor  due  to  him  fr^m  his  people,  —  lower  ccm- 
4)eptions  of  the  disorder  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  evil  of 
nn,  —  lower  conceptions  of  the  value  of  Christ's  atonement,  and 
of  the  necesnty  and  worth  of  divine  influence  to  renew  men  to 
holiness, — lower  conceptions  of  the  recompense  which  siimers  de- 
serve, and  of  the  obligations  of  those  who  are  pardoned  to  the 
grace  of  God  ?  Let  the  thmg  be  varnished  over  ever  so  artfully, 
this  is  the  real  tendency  of  their  efforts.  And  what  good  to  them- 
ielves  or  to  others  do  they  expect  from  such  efforts  ?  Why  should 
they  wish  to  promote  a  system,  which  lets  down  the  standard  of 
Christianity  so  as  to  meet  half  way  at  least,  the  wishes  of  the  ir- 
religious ;  —  a  system  which  does,  in  f&ct,  find  a  place  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  are  living  to  the  present  world,  without  giving  them 
any  disquietude,  and  which  is  likely  to  be  embraced  by  thousands 
in  preference  to  the  opposite,  for  the  very  reason,  that  it  relieves 
them  from  being  disturbed  by  the  warnings  of  conscience,  and  al- 
lows them  to  live  in  the  neglect  of  those  things  which  are  imseen 
and  eternal ;  —  a  system  which  never  can  coalesce  with  the  feel- 
ings of  those  whose  hearts  are  warm  with  benevolence  to  the  souls 
of  men,  and  with  zeal  for  their  conversion ;  —  a  system  which,  if 
it  should  prevail,  would  prevent  forever  the  pious  efforts  which  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Redeemer  requires  his  followers  to  make,  to 
oonyey  the  gospel  of  peace  to  the  ends  of  the  world  ?  This  gen- 
eral aspect  of  Unitarianism  is  portentous.     It  excites  my  fears. 
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And  it  18  sufficient,  by  itself,  to  produce  in  my  mind  an  honest  and 
leriovis  apprehension,  that  whatever  plausible  arguments  may  be 
uaed  to  ffve  the  system  support  and  ourrenqy,  it  is  indeed  another 
gatpd. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

When  I  wrote  the  Letters  to  nnitarians,  I  meant  to  treat  the 
subjects  of  the  present  controversy  so  explicitly,  and  to  extend 
my  remarks  to  such  a  length,  that  I  might,  in  any  case,  have  a 
full  apology  for  declining  a  rejoinder.  I  then  had  and  have  still 
many  and  weighty  reasons  against  being  a  party  in  any  religious 
controversy.  It  is  not  the  way  in  which  I  have  generally  supposed 
I  could  best  labor  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Christ.  The 
duties  imposed  upon  me  by  my  office  are  sufficiently  extensive  and 
important  to  occupy  all  my  time,  and  sufficiently  diversified  to  satbfy' 
my  love  of  variety ;  and  they  are  so  congenial  to  my  inclmations, 
as  to  afibrd  all  the  enjoyment  which  can  be  expected  by  any  man, 
oppressed  with  the  cares  of  public  life,  and  the  imperfections  of 
human  nature.  But  for  my  reluctance  to  engage  in  controversy, 
I  have  had  another  reason.  In  the  regular  course  of  my  official 
duty,  though  I  have  much  to  do  with  controverted  subjects,  and 
though  I  never  impose  any  restraints  upon  the  freedom  of  discus- 
sion but  those  of  decency,  it  has  still  cost  me  no  effort  to  keep  my 
mind  firee  from  agitation.  But  as  to  public  religious  controversy, 
I  have  seen  that  it  has  so  often  had  an  unhappy  influence  upon 
the  dispositions  of  men ;  that  it  has  so  ollen  occasioned  the  offen- 
rive  boast  of  victory,  or  that  which  is  no  less  offensive,  the  sullen 
mortification  of  defeat ;  that  it  has  so  often  injured  the  beauty  of 
men's  characters,  cooled  the  ardor  of  their  piety,  and  detracted 
from  their  comfort,  or  at  least  from  the  comfort  of  their  friends, 
tiiat  I  have  earnestly  wished  to  avoid  the  danger.  I  have  wished 
also,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  sufferings  of  controversy ;  the  un- 
happiness  of  being  exposed  to  the  charge  of  bigotry  or  party 

11  • 
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spirit,  of  ambition  or  meanness,  of  arrogance  or  imbecilitj ;  the 
unhappiness  of  being  reproached  or  despised  by  my  opposers,  or 
the  greater  unhappiness  of  feeling  any  disposition  to  reproach  or 
despise  them.  Besides,  I  have  thought  that,  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, truth  and  piety  might  be  more  successfully  promoted  by 
more  silent,  gentle  means.  I  have  feared  that  an  attempt  eyen 
to  advance  the  cause  of  pure  religion  in  a  controversial  way,  would 
kindle  a  fire  which  would  endanger  the  most  precious  interests  of 
the  church,  and  which  Christians,  blessed  with  the  largest  portion 
of  the  spiiifc  of  Christ,  might  in  vain  try  to  extinguish. 

Ti'cr.c  tivil  other  like  considerations  may  seem  trifling  to  men 
who. cherish  a  disputatious  spirit,  who  pant  for  the  noise  and  strife 
of  controversy,  and  who  have  never  soberly  considered  the  evils 
likely  to  result  from  it.  But  in  my  mind,  such  considerations  as  I 
have  suggested  are  of  no  ordmary  importance,  and  for  a  long  time 
they  produced  in  me  a  resolution  against  controversy,  which  I 
bought  could  never  be  overcome.  But  as  it  is,  I  must  now  go 
forward,  hoping  to  derive  benefit  to  myself  from  the  kind  and 
amiable  temper  of  my  opponent,  and  no  less  benefit  to  my  cause^ 
from  the  frankness  with  which  he  declares  his  opinions,  and  the 
zeal  with  which  he  attacks  mine. 

I  do  not  come  to  this  task  with  an  expectation  of  producing, 
generally,  any  material  change  in  the  views  of  confirmed  Unita- 
rians. I  should  be  a  poor  proficient  in  the  science  of  the  human 
mind,  could  I  not  foresee  that  my  arguments  m\l  be  likely  to  ap- 
pear as  inconclusive  to  them,  as  theirs  do  to  me.  My  age  and 
experience  have  somewhat  cooled  the  ardor  of  feeling  which  might 
once  have  led  me  to  mdulge  difierent  expectations  and  to  think 
that  my  opponents  and  all  others  might  easily  be  convmced  of  the 
truth  of  my  opinions.  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  learn,  that 
argimients  have  a  difierent  weight  in  the  judgment  of  different 
men,  and  that  something  besides  argument  is  concerned  in  contro- 
versy. In  the  present  case,  the  facts  which  are  admitted  by  the 
two  parties  as  the  foundations  of  their  respective  systems,  are  not 
the  same ;  nor  is  the  method  of  ascertaining  what  &cts  really 
exist,  the  same.     Now  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  habits 
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of  thiiildng  and  feeling,  which  have  led  men  to  embrace  the  Urn 
Ittrian  yiews  in  regard  to  this  controversy,  will  ^ve  th^n  but  a 
pcxir  opifiioQ  lyf  our  arguments.  If  we  were  exao%  in  their  case, 
ire  presume  our  judgment  would  be  like  theirs.  Did  not  our  own 
experience,  did  not  a  faithful  comparison  of  our  heart  and  life  with 
Hie  rule  of  duty  convince  us  of  the  fact,  that  our  own  nature  is 
tlie  subject  of  an  original,  deep-rooted  corruption;  no  external 
•videnee  could  easily  induoe  us  to  believe  the  fact  in  relation  to 
others. 

It  may  be  asked  then,  what  good  I  hope  to  accomplish  by  pur- 
suing this  controversy.  One  good  object  which  I  hope  to  accom- 
plish is,  to  satisfy  the  serious  friends  of  orthodoxy,  that  after  all 
tlie  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  their  religion,  it  rests  on 
an  immovable  basis ;  that  it  has  as  much  solid  argument  to  sup- 
port it  as  they  have  ever  supposed.  I  hope  also  to  convince  those 
who,  not  being  yet  settled  in  their  belief,  are  candidly  inquiring 
what  is  truths  that  the  system  of  orthodoxy,  at  least  in  its  principal 
fmtures,  so  far  corresponds  with  the  word  of  God  and  with  sound 
experience,  and  that  its  moral  tendency  is  in  so  high  a  degree 
flalutary,  that  they  ought  to  make  a  serious  pause  before  they 
reject  it.  And  finally,  I  should  be  glad  to  do  something  towards 
convincing  candid  Unitarians  of  that,  which  has  always  been  suffi- 
ciently evident,  that  those  who  embrace  the  scheme  of  orthodoxy, 
do  not  necessarily  resign  all  claims  to  manly  strength  of  under- 
standing, nor  show  themselves  enemies  to  freedom  and  fairness  of 
investigation. 

There  are  many  passages  of  taking  plausibility  in  Dr.  Ware's 
Letters,  agunst  which  a  charge  of  incorrectness  might  easily  be 
sustained,  but  which,  as  they  relate  to  matters  of  small  conse- 
quence  in  the  controversy,  I  shall  pass  over  with  little  or  no  atten- 
tion. I  say  this  to  guard  my  readers  against  supposing,  that  my 
silence  on  any  part  of  the  Letters  is  to  be  interpreted  as  a  ngn 
of  approbation.  My  purpose  is  to  fix  on  the  main  points  of  the 
controversy,  and  to  dwell  upon  those  arguments  on  which  all  who 
will  bring  themselves  to  patient  and  thorough  inquiry,  must  lay 
the  greatest  stress.     If  we  can  defend  the  general  principles 
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whioh  have  governed  our  reasoning ;  if  we  can,  by  le^timate  ar- 
goments,  support  the  chief  doctrines  of  our  system,  and  vindicate 
^em  from  the  chief  objections  of  opposers,  the  work  is  done.  Let 
the  strength  of  the  foundation  be  made  to  appear,  and  we  shall  not 
doubt  the  building  will  stand.  And  as  to  the  scheme  which  we 
feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  oppose,  —  if  we  can  succeed  in  taking 
away  its  foundation,  we  shall  deem  it  sufficient,  without  either 
maidng  a  violent  attack  upon  the  supersiaructure  to  hasten  its  fally 
or  standing  by  to  exult  in  its  ruins. 


CHAPTER  I. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  a  useful  mvestigation  of  the  subject  of 
human  depravity,  I  shall  present  in  one  connected  view  the  opin- 
ions which  Dr.  Ware  has  advanced  in  different  parts  of  his  third 
Letter. 

''  I  insist,"  he  says,  '^  that  the  account  usually  given  of  human 
wickedness  is  exaggerated." — "  Men  are  not  the  mere  brutes  and 
fiends  it  would  make  them.  There  is  much  good  as  well  as  evil 
in  the  human  character;"  (meaning  the  natural  character.)  '^Aa 
much  as  there  is  of  wickedness  and  vice,  there  is  far  more  of 
virtue  and  goodness." — "  If  we  take  a  fair  and  full  view,  we  shall 
find  that  in  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  human  beings,  the  just, 
and  kind,  and  benevolent  dispositions  prevail  beyond  measure 
over  the  opposite ;  and  that  even  in  the  worst  men,  good  Teelings 
and  principles  are  predominant,  and  they  probably  perform  in  the 
course  of  their  lives  many  more  good  than  bad  actions ;  as  the 
greatest  liar  does,  by  the  constitution  of  his  nature,  doubtless 
speak  many  truths  to  every  lie  he  utters." —  "  Man  is  by  nature, 
or  as  he  is  bom  into  the  world,  innocent  and  pure ;  free  from  all 
moral  corruption,  as  well  as  destitute  of  aU  positive  holiness ;  and 
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imtfl  he  has  formed  a  character  either  good  or  had,  an  object  of 
flie  divine  complacency  and  favor."  —  "  He  is  by  nature  no  more 
inclined  to  vice  than  to  virtue." — "In  early  life,  we  see  no 
proo&  of  depravity,  of  malignity,  of  inclination  to  evil  in  preference 
to  good."  —  "  What  I  have  stated  I  am  persuaded  is  the  general 
diaracter,  until  the  disposition  and  tendency  of  nature  has  been 
dianged  by  education,  example,  and  circumstances."  — "  I  know 
not  a  single  mark  of  early  depravity  common  to  children  in  gen- 
eral, which  may  not  be  fairly  traced  to  causes  which  imply  no 
degree  of  depravity,  and  no  fault  of  character  or  disposition."  ~- 
'^  No  man,  I  am  persuaded,  was  ever  led  by  personal  observation 
and  experience  to  the  thought  of  an  original  depravity  of  human 
nature."  —  "  Young  children,"  (he  means  in  their  natural  state,) 
"are  what  men  are  to  become  by  regeneration."  —  "Those  now 
bom  into  the  world  in  Christian  lands,  are,  as  the  Ephesians  were 
after  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  saved  by  the  grace  of  Qodj 
fidekenedy  raised  from  the  dead,  made  nigh  hy  the  blood  of  Christ, 
f^auMsitizens  tvith  the  saints,  of  the  household  of  Qod.^^  —  "  All 
this  language  was  applied  to  the  Ephesians  universally  after  their 
oonvermon,  and  all  of  it  is  as  applicable  universally  now  to  those 
who  are  Christians  by  birth,  as  distmguished  from  those  who  are 
heathen  by  bhrth." 

The  scheme  more  briefly  is  this.     Man  is  bom  into  the  world 

firee  firom  corraption  of  nature,  or  propensity  to  evil.     We  see 

no  proo&  of  depravity  in  childhood,  no  proofs  of  inclination  to 

evil  rather  than  good.     All  who  are  now  bom  into  the  world  in 

Christian  lands  are  samts,  saved  by  grace,  as  the   converted 

Ephesians  were.     Every  mark  of  depravity  common  to  children 

may  be  traced  to  causes  which  imply  no  depravity  at  all.     Even 

m  the  worst  of  men  good  feelings  and  principles  are  predon^ 

inant. 

It  may  be  useless  for  me  to  stop  here  to  express  the  astonish- 
ment that  good  men  must  generally  feel,  at  such  a  description  of 
tiie  human  character.  For  myself,  while  I  have  the  Bible  and  my 
X)wn  heart  and  the  world  before  my  eyes,  it  is  as  impossible  for  me 
iio  admit  the  tmth  of  the  system  above  stated,  as  the  tmth  of  a 
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system  of  philosophy  which  denies  the  principle  of  grayitation ;  and 
for  the  same  reason. 

Dr.  Ware  says  he  is  persoaded,  that  '*  no  man  was  ever  led  by 
personal  observation  or  experience  to  the  thought  of  an  original 
depravity  of  human  nature."  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  saeh  ft 
persuasion ;  but  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  he  should  have  it, 
when  by  conversing  either  with  authors,  or  with  livmg  Chrisiiana, 
he  might  so  easily  have  discovered  its  contrariety  to  fact.  Thou- 
sands and  millions  of  enlightened  Christians  have  declared,  and 
multitudes  of  them  in  writing,  that  personal  observation  and  expe- 
rience have  led  them  to  believe  in  the  moral  depravation  of  man, 
or  in  his  native  propensity  to  evil.  They  have  said  it,  when  they 
have  had  no  motive  to  say  it  but  the  strength  of  their  own  <xm-* 
viction.  They  have  said  it  in  their  most  solenm  devotiims ;  and 
they  have  said  it  most  frequently  and  felt  it  most  deeply,  when 
Ihe  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  Qod  in  the  face  ofJesuB 
Christ  lias  shone  in  their  hearts  with  the  greatest  clearness.  And 
many  writers  have  noticed  the  £Etct,  that  those  who  have  mart 
carefully  studied  human  nature  even  among  pagans,  have  fto- 
knowledged,  and  that  in  very  strong  terms,  an  inward  depravation 
and  corruption  of  man,  rendering  the  mind  averse  to  good  and 
inclined  it  to  evil. 

In  reflecting  on  this  subject,  I  am  led  to  inquire  how  it  can  be 
accounted  for,  that  any  man  of  sober  judgment  should  entertain 
such  views  respecting  the  human  character.  Now  so  far  as  reft- 
soning  is  concerned,  I  am  satisfied,  that  the  principal  error  in  the 
scheme  of  Unitarians  and  Pelagians  generally  lies  in  this,  that 
ihey  judge  of  marHs  charaeter  hy  a  wrong  standard.  This  oontro* 
versy  respects  man,  not  as  an  animal  or  merely  intellectual  being, 
nor  as  a  member  of  domestic  or  civil  society,  but  as  a  subject  of 
God's  moral  government.  Viewed  in  this  light,  he  is  required  to 
conform  to  the  moral  law.  This  is  the  only  rule  of  duty,  the  only 
standard  of  right  feelmg  and  right  action.  If  we  would  know 
whether  any  subject  of  God's  moral  government  is  holy  or  anfol, 
or  in  what  degree  he  is  so,  we  must  compare  his  moral  character 
with  the  divine  law.     So  far  as  he  is  conformed  to  that  law,  he  is 
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koly.  So  &r  as  he  is  not  confbrmed,  he  is  sinful.  And  as  we 
are  taa^t,  that  love  to  God  and  love  to  man  is  the  sum  of  what 
liie  law  requires ;  it  is  perfectly  safe  and  often  very  convenient  in 
our  reasoning,  to  make  use  of  this  summary  of  the  law  as  standing 
Sir  the  whole.  This  then  being  our  rule  of  judgment,  what  will 
be  our  conclusion  respepting  the  moral  character  exhibited  by 
Iniinan  beings  in  early  life  ?  Let  the  inquiry  relate  to  the  first 
eharaoter  they  exhibit  as  moral  agents ;  so  that  we  may  not  un- 
Jiecessaiily  perplex  the  subject,  at  the  outset,  by  looking  after  the 
moral  aflbctions  or  actions  of  men,  before  they  are  moral  agents, 
or  before  ttie  divine  commands  can  be  applied  to  them.  Is  it 
tbe  general  character  of  men,  that  as  soon  as  the  divine  law  is 
declared  to  them,  they  are  disposed  cordially  to  obey  it  ?  We 
most  not  so  shape  the  inquiry,  that  it  shall  relate  merely  to  ex- 
emption from  sin.  The  real  question  is,  whether  holy  love  to 
God  and  man  is  the  first  moral  aflfection  which  human  beingg 
generally  exercise,  after  they  become  moral  agents  and  are  ex- 
presdy  informed  what  God  requires  of  them.  Keeping  this  point 
&tinctly  in  view,  let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  the  reasoning 
by  which  Dr.  Ware  supports  his  opinion  respecting  the  human 
character. 

The  reasoning  of  Dr.  Ware  on  this  subject  is  indeed  plausible, 
being  founded  upon  those  natural  qualities  of  the  youthful  mind, 
which  are  honored  with  the  names  of  virtue,  and  universally  re- 
gardefl  as  amiable  and  useful.  He  says,  ''  innocence,  simplicity, 
and  purity  are  the  characteristics  of  early  life."  —  "Veracity, 
kindness,  good-will,  flow  fix)m  the  natural  feelings."  —  "How 
early  does  the  inJEemt  discover  aflfection,  attachment,  gratitude  to 
iboee  from  whom  it  receives  kindness."  These  are  charming 
names,  and  I  am  sensible  that  charming  qualities  of  human  na- 
tore  are  denoted  by  them.  And  charming  too  are  the  complex- 
ion and  features  of  a  beautiful  child,  the  sprightliness  of  its 
temper,  and  the  activity  of  its  limbs.  But  do  any  or  all  of  these 
constitute  eor^amiitff  to  the  moral  lawf    Do  they  render  a  cluld 

htyf 
But  Dr.  Ware  will  probably  say,  be  does  not  mention  the  lovely 
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qualities  which  are  characteristic  of  early  life,  as  a  proof  of  moral 
virtue  or  holinesSj  because  the  infant  child  has  not  jet  actually 
formed  a  character  either  good  or  bad,  and  so  is  neither  holy  nor 
unholy.  But  although  this  would  have  an  appearance  of  conuik 
tency  in  one  respect,  it  would,  in  another  respect,  involve  tiia 
writer  in  a  great  inconsistency.  For  if  this  is  his  meaning,  how 
18  it  .possible  to  make  his  remarks,  p.  26,  apposite  to  his  subject  ? 
Wb  subject  is  man's  morcd  character.  He  had  just  before  been 
charging  the  orthodox  with  giving  an  exaggerated  description  of 
human  nature^  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  take  proper  notice  of  what 
is  *'  virtuous,  and  kmd,  and  amiable,  and  good ;"  —  words  jdainly 
denoting  moral  qualities.  After  thus  distinctly  brin^g  forward 
his  subject,  that  is,  human  nature  in  respect  to  its  moral  qualities, 
he  says,  '^  our  most  correct  ideas  of  human  natyre  will  be  drawn 
from  the  characteristics  of  infancy,  and  the  earliest  indicaticms  of 
disposition,  tendency,  and  character  in  the  infant  mind."  Forget- 
ting what  he  ventures  to  say  in  other  places,  that  men  by  their 
natural  birth  receive  no  moral  character,  and  have  none,  be&ie 
ihey  are  bom  again,  he  here  speaks  of  the  indications  of  eharaeUr 
in  the  infant  mind. 

Let  us  give  this  language  a  fair  examination,  and  see  whether 
any  sense  whatever  that  can  be  put  upon  it  will  make  tiie  writer 
who  uses  it  consistent  with  himself.  When  he  speaks  of  the  indi- 
cations of  character  in  the  infant  mind,  what  character  is  meant  ? 
Is  it  the  character  which  belongs  to  man,  as  a  moral  ageA,  or  in 
relation  to  a  moral  law  ?  Then  it  would  seem  the  infant  mind 
has  such  a  character,  and  that  character  must  be  either  good  or 
bad,  holy  or  unholy;  which  would  be  contrary  to  Dr.  Ware's 
statements,  p.  20,  41,  and  elsewhere.  But  if  he  does  not  mean 
the  moral  character  of  man,  or  his  character  as  a  moral  agent ; 
then  his  observations,  p.  26,  do  not  relate  at  all  to  the  subject  of 
controversy.  For  the  only  point  at  issue  is,  what  is  man's  nature 
or  character,  as  a  moral  agent,  and  in  relation  to  a  moral  law  ?  I 
ask  then  again,  has  the  infant  really  a  character  in  this  respect  ? 
If  so,  that  character  must  be  either  holy  or  unholy ;  and  then 
what  becomes  of  Dr.  Ware's  favorite  position,  that  infants  are 
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both  free  from  moral  eormption  and  destitute  of  holiness,  and  that 
they  have  no  moral  character  either  good  or  bad,  before  thej  are 
bom  again  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  a  fact,  as  he  maintains, 
that  infants  have  no  moral  character ;  then  the  characteristics  of 
in&ncy  which  he  enumerates,  p.  26,  can  nowise  relate  to  moral 
character,  i.  e.  thej  can  nowise  relate  to  the  subject  under  con- 
fflderation ;  and  so  far  as  this  subject  is  concerned,  he  might  just 
as  weU  mention  a  fair  complexion  or  beautiful  countenance,  as 
**  iimocence,  simplicity,  and  purity." 

It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  "  the  characteristics  of  mfancy, 
and  the  earliest  indications  of  disposition,  tendency,  and  character 
in  the  infant  mind,"  though  the  infant  mind  does  not  yet  possess 
a  moral  character,  may  still  help  us  in  some  other  way,  to  ''  correct 
ideas  of  human  nature."  Dr.  Ware  will  not  say  that  these  char- 
acteristics of  infancy  prove  the  nature  of  man  to  be  holy  by 
proving  that  holiness  really  belongs  to  the  infant's  mind ;  for,  as 
remarked  before,  this  would  be  contrary  to  one  of  his  main  points. 
How  then  does  his  reasoning  stand  ?  Does  he  mean  to  say,  that 
those  things  which  are  characteristics  of  human  nature  at  a  period 
when  moral  character  does  not  exist,  that  is,  that  those  properties 
of  infancy  which  cannot  be  indications  of  any  moral  character  at 
the  time^  are  true  indications  of  that  moral  character  which  subse- 
quently e^ts  ?  But  this  again  would  involve  his  reasoning  in 
difficulty,  because,  according  to  his  views,  mankind  after  becoming 
moral  agents,  are  not  thus  innocent,  and  pure,  and  free  from 
inclination  to  sin. 

But  as  I  wish  to  do  full  justice  to  my  opponent,  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  ^ve  to  his  words  the  very  sense  which  he  meant  to 
express,  I  must  say,  that  his  language  and  his  reasoning  plainly 
imply,  that  human  beings,  at  that  period  of  infancy  to  which  he 
refers,  do  really  possess  a  moral  character.  He  says,  p.  26,  "  we 
draw  our  most  correct  ideas  of  human  nature  from  the  character- 
istics of  infancy  J  and  from  the  earliest  indications  of  disposition^ 
tendency,  and  character  in  the  infant  mind."  Among  these 
diaracteristics  of  infancy,  he  mentions  ''  innocence,  simplicity,  and 
parity  ; "   which  he  doubtless  means  we  should  understand  to  be 
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moral  qualities.  And  a  little  below,  after  speaking  of  an  infant 
as  an  object  of  interest  to  those  about  it,  he  asks,  ^^  Would  it  be  so 
if  it  appeared  to  possess  nothing  good,  and  no  tendency  to  good  ?  " 
evidently  impljring  that  it  does  possess  something  good.  In  anotb- 
er  place,  he  represents  men  as  becoming  ^^  reasonable,  aecauntoNe 
beings  by  their  natural  birth."  If  they  are  accountable  beings, 
fhey  are  moral  agents,  and  must  have  moral  dispositions.  He 
says  too,  still  more  plainly,  p.  81,  that  young  children  have  a 
"  good  disposition  ;"  "  that  they  are  what  men  become  by  regen- 
eration ;"  that  they  "  are  objects  of  the  Saviour's  complacency/' 
and  "  proper  objects  of  imitation."  From  these  very  plain,  une- 
quivocal declarations  of  Dr.  Ware  I  cannot  but  infer  what  his  real 
opinion  is,  namely,  that  by  their  natural  birth  men  become  moral, 
accountable  beings,  and  have  a  moral  disposition  or  character 
which  is  good ;  good  or  holy  in  such  a  sense,  as  to  entitle  &em  to 
the  Saviour's  complacency,  and  make  them  heirs  of  his  kingdom. 
I  am  compelled  to  think  this  is  the  position  he  would  maintain, 
though  in  several  places  he  seems  to  slide  away  to  another  nde  of 
his  system,  and  asserts  that  men  by  nature  have  no  moral  charac- 
ter, and  arc  equally  distant  from  holiness  and  from  sin,  and  equally 
without  any  natural  tendency  to  one  or  the  other. 

One  more  remark.  If  my  position  that  men  are  by  their  birtih 
morally  corrupt ^  is  thought  to  be  absurd,  on  account  of  their  being 
incapable  at  first  of  possessing  any  character,  good  or  bad ;  the 
position  of  Dr.  Ware  is  in  this  respect  equally  absurd.  For  if 
infants  are  capable  of  being  "joi^re,"  they  are  capable  of  being 
impure.  If  they  are  capable  of  having  a  good  dispontion,  or 
"  tendency  to  good,"  they  are  capable  of  a  bad  disposition,  or  a 
tendency  to  evil.  If  they  are  capable  of  such  a  character  as  will 
render  them "  objects  of  divine  complacency,"  they  are  equally 
capable  of  such  a  character  as  wiH  render  them  objects  of  divine 
displeasure.  It  is  Dr.  Ware's  opinion,  p.  21,  that  a  man  is  by 
nature  as  capable  of  vice  as  of  virtue.  I  should  hope  therefore 
that  neither  he,  nor  any  one  who  embraces  his  opinions,  will  again 
allege  the  incapacity  of  infants  to  be  the  subjects  of  moral  corrup- 
tion, as  an  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  native  depravity. 
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When  I  say  that  many  declarations  of  Dr.  Ware  and  the 
general  current  of  his  reasoning  prove,  that  he  believes  man  by 
nature  the  subject  of  real  virtue  or  hoUncss,  I  would  not  willingly 
ohfige  myself  to  show,  that  he  has  nowhere  written  any  thing  con- 
trary to  this.  For  in  commenting  on  John  3:  8,  6,  he  represents 
ihat  ^^  men  receive  by  their  natural  birth  only  human  nature ;  that 
they  receive  no  moral  character,  but  only  the  faculties  and  pow- 
eiB  in  the  exercise  of  which  a  moral  character  is  to  be  formed ; 
and  that  the  formation  of  a  moral  character,"  (he  does  not  say 
whether  good  or  bad,)  introduces  them  into  a  new  state  of  being, 
mod  may  be  called  a  new  birth ;  and  in  p.  42,  he  seems  to  think  the 
implication  of  the  passage  is,  ^'  that  men  do  not  possess  by  birth 
that  character  of  personal  holiness,  which  is  necessary  to  their 
being  Christians."  It  may  be  easier  for  Dr.  Ware,  than  for  me, 
to  reconcile  these  representations  with  the  passages  to  which  I 
li»T6  before  referred.  ^ 

Let  us  now  see  by  what  particular  arguments  he  supports  the 
opinion,  that  men  are  by  nature  not  only  free  from  moral  corrup- 
tion, but  inclined  to  virtue. 

He  first  argues  from  the  innocence^  simplicity ^  and  purity  of 
earbf  hfe^  and  from  the  veracity ^  kindness^  good-mil^  attachment 
and  gr^titudcy  which  flow  from  the  natural  feelings  of  children. 

To  guard  against  being  imposed  upon  by  names,  let  us  here 
mquire  what  is  that  innocence,  simpUcity,  purity,  etc.  which  are 
in  reality  characteristic  of  the  infant  mind  ? 

The  word  innoceiice^  when  applied  to  men  in  regard  to  moral 
character,  signifies  freedom  from  moral  defilement  or  criminality. 
Bat  when  appUed  to  other  things,  it  commonly  denotes  that  they 
are  harmless,  or  free  from  a  tendency  to  do  hurt.  In  this  sense 
a  dove  and  a  lamb  are  said  to  be  innocent.  If  I  mistake  not,  this 
ti  generally  the  meaning  of  the  word  when  applied  to  infant  chil- 
dren. It  is  in  regard  to  this  kind  of  innocence,  that  they  are  so 
often  compared  to  lambs  and  doves. 

Simplicity^  when  applied  to  rational  beings,  properly  signifies 
arUessness,  freedom  from  cunning  or  deceit.  Infants  and  young 
ehildren  may  have  simplicity  in  this  sense,  merely  because  they 
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are  incapable  of  subtlety  or  cunDing,  or  because  they  have  had 
no  temptation  to  learn  any  deceitful  arts. 

In  what  sense  Dr.  Ware  uses  the  word  purity  it  is  not  easy  for 
me  to  determine.  If  he  uses  it  in  that  high  moral  sense,  in  which 
our  Saviour  uses  it  when  he  says,  '^  blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,*' 
and  so  means  to  assert  as  a  general  truth,  that  moral  purity  is  a 
characteristic  of  early  life ;  I  will  not  repeat  what  has  already 
been  suggested,  as  to  the  contrariety  of  this  to  other  representa- 
tions in  his  Letters ;  but  will  direct  the  reader's  attention  a  mo* 
ment  to  the  shape  which  his  reasoning  assumes. 

He  undertakes  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  disputed  doctrine  respect- 
ing human  nature ;  i.  e.  that  man  is  not  the  subject  of  innate 
corruption ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  he  urges  the  purity  which 
characterizes  early  life.  Now  if  he  uses  the  word  purity  as  sy- 
nonymous with  holinesSy  he  is  chargeable  with  begging  the  quefr- 
tiyi.  But  if  he  uses  the  word  in  an  inferior  sense,  not  including 
moral  purity  or  holiness  ;  then  how  can  it  prove  that  man  is  nd 
moraUy  depraved  ?  But  it  may  be  he  uses  the  word  merely  to 
denote  freedom  from  particular  forms  of  vice  which  show  them- 
selves in  the  world ;  or  he  may  use  it  comparatively,  and  mean 
only  that  children  are  not  yet  tamted  with  those  gross  iniquitieB 
to  which  they  are  afterwards  exposed.  To  either  of  these  views 
of  the  subject  we  should  fully  agree. 

And  what  are  we  to  suppose  Dr.  Ware  means  by  ths  cMaah- 
ment  J  tJie  kindness  j  the  gratitude^  which  show  themselves  in  little 
children?  Does  he  mean  anything  which  has  the  nature  of 
moral  virtue  or  holiness  ?  If  so,  his  reasoning  is  faulty  in  ttie 
same  way  as  before.  But  if  he  does  not  consider  the  attachment 
and  gratitude,  which  are  characteristics  of  infancy,  and  which, 
according  to  several  passages  in  his  Letters,  precede  the  forma- 
tion of  any  moral  character,  as  having  a  moral  nature ;  then  I 
think  he  must  regard  them  much  in  the  same  light,  as  he  does 
those  natural  instmcts,  appetites  and  passions,  the  existence  of 
which  are  not  at  all  connected  with  moral  character. 

We  see  now  how  the  argument  stands,  and  are  prepared  to 
examine  how  forcible  and  conclusive  it  is.     The  above  mentioned 
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characteristics  of  the  in&nt  mind  are  insisted  upon  as  a  proof,  and 
a  most  important  proof,  that  man  is  by  nature  free  from  moral 
depravitj.     I  maintain,  that  they  do  not  prove  it. 

I  say,  first,  what  several  passages  in  Dr.  Ware's  Letters  will 
bear  me  out  in  saying,  that  none  of  ^^  the  characteristics  of  infan- 
cy," none  of  those  things  which  "  flow  from  the  natural  feelings," 
can  be  of  the  nature  of  moral  virtue,  and  so  none  of  them  oan 
make  known  the  moral  disposition  or  character  of  the  mind,  as 
ihe  fruit  makes  known  the  tree.     Take  the  innocence,  the  attach- 
ment, tiie  gratitude,  and  other  obvious  characteristics  of  little 
children  just  as  they  are.     What  do  they  prove,  as  to  moral 
character  ?     Nothing.     They  neither  prove  the  existence  of  holi- 
ness, nor  freedom  from  sin.     As  evidence  of  this,  look  at  the 
nomberless  instances,  in  which  characteristics  of  the  same  nature, 
and  often  higher  in  degree,  are  found  actually  to  exist  in  those 
who  live  in  the  violation  of  the  first  and  great  command.     Do  we 
not  often  find  youth,  especially  in  well  educated  families,  possess- 
ed of  all  those  amiable  qualities  which  Dr.  Ware  mentions  as 
proofe  of  freedom  from  moral  evil  ?     Do  we  not  see  a  sweetness 
and  tenderness  of  disposition,  which  keep  them  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  doing  anything   to  injure  a  fellow  creature  ?     And 
do  we  not  see  too  either  a  power  of  conscience,  or  a  delicate  sense 
of  what  is  decent  and  honorable,  which  leads  them  to  abhor  every 
open  Tice  ?     This  is  called  innocence.     But  is  not  innocence  of 
this  sort  oflen  associated  with  forgetfulness  of  God,  and  the  neg- 
lect of  all  the  peculiar  duties  of  religion  ?     Let  multitudes,  bloom- 
ing in  all  the  attractive  loveliness  of  youthful  innocence,  measure 
tlieir  moral  affections  and  character  by  that  holy  law,  in  which 
Crod  asserts  his  rightful  chums,  and  requires  them  to  love  him 
^th  all  the  heart,  and  to  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  and 
*wiU  they  not  find  themselves  guilty  before  God,  and  be  compelled 
if}  89kjj  as  the  Apostie  did,  ^^  I  was  alive  without  the  law  once ; 
Imt  when  the  conmiandment  came,  sin  revived,  and  I  died  ?"     In 
the  instances  of  this  kind  which  constantly  occur,  we  see  that 
what  is  caUed  youtJ^al  innocence  actually  consists  with  that  alien- 

atvm   of  heart  from  God,  which  is  treated  in  the  Scripture  as  the 
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greatest  of  sins,  and  as  the  sum  of  all  moral  evil.  How  then  can 
Dr.  Ware  make  it  an  evidence  of  freedom  from  moral  evil  ?  If 
it  may  consist  with  moral  evil  in  youth,  why  not  in  childhood  T 
But  the  argument  is  stronger  than  this.  If  what  is  called  inno- 
cence actually  consists  with  a  high  degree  of  moral  evil  in  youth ; 
much  more  may  it  consist  with  a  smaller  degree  of  the  same  in 
early  childhood. 

I  reason  in  the  same  way  respecting  the  other  characteristica 
of  early  life,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Ware.  How  does  the  "  simpli- 
city "  or  artlessness  of  children  prove  that  they  are  not  morally 
corrupt  ?  They  may  be  simple,  unsuspicious,  and  artless,  because 
tiiey  have  had  no  opportunities  or  temptations  to  become  other- 
wise. They  may  have  what  is  sometimes  denominated  purity ; 
tiiat  is,  they  may  be  free  from  the  contamination  of  those  vices 
which  are  stamped  with  a  visible  and  disgraceful  grossness,  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  exposed  to  that  contamination,  or 
because  a  regard  to  reputation,  or  the  power  of  conscience,  has 
been  a  salutary  restraint ;  and  yet  divine  truth  may  decide,  that 
"  they  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  their  hearts."  Nor  is  that 
disposition  to  speak  the  truths  which  appears  in  children,  any 
proof  that  they  are  free  from  depravity.  They  may  speak  the 
truth,  because  it  b  the  way  to  obtain  the  gratification  of  their 
desires.  When  they  are  hungry,  they  may  speak  the  truth  and 
say,  we  are  hungry,  because  it  is  the  way  to  get  food.  What- 
ever may  be  their  wants,  they  may  speak  the  truth,  and  tell  their 
friends  what  their  wants  are,  because  this  is  the  way  to  get  a 
supply.  We  wc!l  know  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy ;  and 
children  may  begin  to  learn  this  while  very  young.  But  does 
speaking  the  truth,  from  any  such  principle,  prove  that  they  are 
not  depraved  ?  Dr.  Ware  supplies  us  with  a  very  satisfactory 
answer :  "  The  greatest  liar,"  he  says,  "  does  by  the  constitution 
of  his  nature,  doubtless  speak  many  truths  to  every  lie  he  utters." 
He  is  the  greatest  liar ;  and  this  surely  is  saying  that  he  is  the 
subject  of  no  ordinary  degree  of  depravity.  But  in  perfect  con- 
sistency with  all  this  depravity,  he  finds  motives  to  speak  m(mg 
truths  to  one  lie.     Since  then  there  are  so  many  motives  to  speak 
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iiie  tarath  in  those  who  are  morallj  depraved,  and  since  a  prevail- 
ing habit  of  speaking  the  truth  does,  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Ware,  consiBt  with  that  shocking  degree  of  depravity  which  is 
found  in  the  greatest  liar;  it  is  perfectly  plain,  that  merely  speak- 
ing the  truth  can  never  prove  either  men  or  children  to  be  free 
from  depravity. 

"  How  early,"  says  Dr.  Ware,  "  does  the  infant  discover  affeo- 
tiicm,  attachment,  and  gratitude  to  those  from  whom  it  receives 
kmdness ! "  If,  as  he  thinks,  this  is  an  evidence  of  freedom  from 
sin  in  children,  why  not  in  men  ?  But  on  this  point,  he  who  knew 
what  was  in  man  guards  us  against  mistake.  ^'  K  ye  love  them 
who  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye  ?  Do  not  even  the  publicans 
die  same  ?  " 

The  amiable  characteristics  of  early  life  are  made  so  important 
i  tojMC  of  argument  by  Dr.  Ware,  that  it  may  be  proper  to  follow 
hhn  a  little  further.     What  he  says,  p.  28,  as  to  the  original 
freedom  of  children  from  cruelty,  their  tenderness,  compassion, 
et4S.,  is,  I  doubt  not,  generally  correct.     I  allow  that  children  do 
not  naturaUy  take  pleasure  in  giving  pain  to  insects,  or  any  other 
sensitive  beings,  and  that,  when  they  do  mischief,  it  is  not  gene- 
rally from  the  love  of  mischief,  as  the  real  motive,  but  from  the 
love  of  action  and  excitement,  or  some  other  similar  cause.     But 
what  does  this  prove,  as  to  the  existence  of  depravity  ?     Men,  as 
well  as  children,  and  men  who  live  without  God,  and  who  exhibit 
a  character  at  the  utmost  distance  from  holiness,  may  still  have  no 
disposition  to  cruelty,  but  may  be  tender,  sympathetic,  pitiful. 
But  can  this  prove  that  they  are  free  from  moral  depravity  ?     No 
more  than  speaking  the  truth  can  prove  '^  the  greatest  liar  "  free 
from  depravity. 

In  regard  to  aU  the  particulars  above  noticed,  the  plun  truth 
IB,  that  in  order  to  qualify  human  beings  for  the  state  in  which 
they  are  destined  to  live,  and  for  the  relations  they  are  to  susUun, 
God  has  given  them  a  variety  of  natural  appetites  and  affections, 
which,  though  capable  of  being  made  auxiliaries  to  virtue,  and 
conducive  to  the  ends  of  benevolence,  have  not  in  themselves  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  holiness,  but  are  perfectiy  distinct  frt)m  it, 
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and  maj  be  cultivated  to  a  high  degree  in  those  in  whom  moral 
principle  is  prostrated.  The  infidel  maj  have  them  all ;  and  so 
may  the  man  who  idolizes  the  world ;  and  so  may  the  profane 
swearer,  the  duellist,  and  the  ambitious  conqueror.  This  is  tbe 
case  with  all  the  lovely  characteristics  of  early  life,  which  Dr. 
Ware  makes  so  prominent  in  his  delineation  of  human  nature- 
Be  it  so  that  human  beings  in  early  life,  and  in  many  instances 
afterwards,  do  possess  all  the  sweetness  of  the  natural  aiectiona. 
It  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  either  children  or  men  are  free 
from  moral  depravity.  The  natural  affections,  which  in  a  cona- 
derable  degree  show  themselves  even  in  irrational  animals,  are 
indeed  not  only  blameless,  but  amiable  and  useful ;  and  forever 
to  be  admired  is  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  God,  who  has 
endued  us  with  them.  And  any  one  who  should  assert  these 
natural  affections  to  be  any  part  of  human  depravity,  or  any  indi- 
cation of  a  depraved  nature,  would  mistake  as  grossly  as  if  he 
should  assert  a  man's  senses  or  limbs  to  be  a  part  of  deprayity. 
But  no  less  obvious  is  the  mistake  of  the  man,  who  considers  them 
as  a  proof  of  freedom  from  depravity.  They  prove  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  Their  existence  and  operation,  simply  consi- 
dered, are  never  made  the  subject  of  divine  legislation ;  thou^  the 
divine  law  directs  how  they  are  to  be  used,  and  to  what  ends  they 
are  to  be  made  subservient.  It  is  only  in  this  last  view  that  they 
assume  a  moral  aspect. 

The  conclusion,  to  which  I  wish  to  conduct  my  readers  on  this 
subject,  results  directly  from  a  matter  of  fact  with  which  we  are 
familiarly  acquainted.  We  know,  by  experience  and  observation, 
that  the  natural  affections,  sympathies,  and  instincts  of  man  exist 
and  are  active  in  those  who  are  morally  depraved.  And  although 
Scripture  and  observation  unite  in  teaching,  that  there  are  some 
forms  or  degrees  of  moral  evil  which  generally  destroy  natural 
a&ction,  it  is  obvious  that  other  forms  and  degrees  of  it  do  not. 
From  the  actual  appearances  of  human  nature,  no  one  could  ever 
suppose,  that  the  amiable*  qualities  which  have  been  mention^  as 
beloDgiDg  to  men,  whether  old  or  young,  have  any  neoessary 
connection  with  moral  character.     And  certainly  no  one  caa 
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suppose  ibis,  who  makes  the  divine  law  the  standard  of  moral 
eharacter.  What  is  called  natural  affection,  neither  constitutes 
that  which  the  law  requires,  nor  shows  the  absence  of  that  which 
ife  forbids. 

I  haye  dwelt  so  long  upon  this  particular  point,  because  it  is  of 
great  consequence,  and  because  it  is  one  which  has  occasioned 
and  18  still  'likely  to  occasion  a  variety  of  mistakes,  both  theoretio 
nd  practical. 

Dr.  Ware  remarks,  p.  27,  tiiat  children  are  generally  simple 
and  unsuspicious,  ^^  until  the  disposition  and  tendency  of  nature 
has  been  changed  by  education,  example,  and  circumstances.'' 
Now  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  possession  of  a  character 
oppoedte  to  the  simplicity  and  unsuspiciousness  of  children,  im- 
plies any  essential  ^'  change  in  the  disposition  or  tendency  of 
nature."  It  is  easy  enough  to  account  for  it,  that  a  child  or 
youth  who  is  now  simple  and  unsuspicious,  because  he  has  not 
been  versed  in  the  subtle  and  imposing  arts  of  life,  and  has  never 
been  m  circumstances  which  have  tempted  him  to  learn  those  arts, 
and  so  has  never  had  the  latent  properties  of  his  own  nature 
brought  into  action,  should  afterwards  become  artful  and  false  in 
his  practices,  and  suspicious  in  his  temper,  without  any  radical 
change.  GDhe  natural  faculties  and  dispositions  of  the  mind  admit 
of  an  endless  variety  of  modifications.  Difference  of  animal  tem- 
perament and  of  external  circumstances  may  originate  innumerable 
differences  in  men's  visible  conduct,  and  in  the  aspect  of  their 
character,  while  their  intellectual  faculties  and  moral  dispositions 
are  substantially  alike. 

Secondly.  Dr.  Ware  attempts  to  prove  his  doctrine  respecting 
human  nature,  by  the  following  argument,  p.  26 :  "  How  uni- 
versally is  the  infant  an  object  of  interest  to  those  about  it ! 
Would  it  be  so,  if  it  manifested  such  tokens  as  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine of  depravity  supposes,  of  a  disposition  and  tendency  wholly 
directed  to  evil,  and  appeared  to  possess  nothing  good  and  no  teur 
dency  to  good  ?  " 

In  replying  to  this  reasoning,  I  would  refer  to  the  representations 
which  Dr.  Ware  has  repeatedly  made  of  the  state  of  infancy. 
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He  says,  that  men  at  first  are  not  the  subjects  of  either  moral 
good  or  evil,  and  have  no  disposition  to  the  one  more  than  the 
other.  And  he  asserts  the  same  thing  in  a  diflferent  form,  when 
he  says,  p.  41,  ^^  that  men  bj  their  natural  birth  repeive  no  moral 
character,  and  have  none  before  they  are  bom  agiun."  Now  take 
children  in  the  state  in  which  Dr.  Ware  here  represents  them  to 
be,  i.  e.  before  thej  have  any  moral  character,  or  any  inclination 
to  good  or  evil.  According  to  this  representation,  they  realty 
**  appear  to  possess  nothing  good,  and  no  tendency  to  good  ; "  of 
course,  if  Dr.  Ware  reasons  correctly,  they  cannot  be  '^  ihe  objects 
of  interest  to  those  about  them." 

But  although  this  conclusion  seems  to  our  author  to  follow  from 
his  remarks,  taken  together  ;  I  am  by  no  means  convinced  of  its 
correctness.  Is  there  nothing  in  children,  viewed  as  subjects  of 
depravity,  which  can  render  them  objects  of  interest  to  those 
about  them  ?  Does  it  excite  no  interest  in  us,  to  look  upon  those 
who  are  possessed  of  so  many  faculties  and  so  many  engaging 
characteristics,  which  may  render  then^  amiable  and  useful  in 
human  society  ?  But  there  is  a  subject  of  higher  interest  still, 
which  Dr.  Ware,  at  the  time  of  writing  p.  26,  seems  to  have 
overlooked.  Little  children,  though  morally  corrupt,  have  immoiv 
tal  souls,  and  are  capable  of  endless  happiness  or  misery.  And 
besides  tiiis,  they  are  placed  under  a  dispensation  of  mercy,  and 
may  become  children  of  God  and  heirs  of  his  kingdom,  ^'  to  the 
praise  of  the  glory  of  liis  grace."  Are  not  these  faculties,  these 
circumstances,  and  these  prospects,  sufficient  to  render  children 
interesting  objects  ?  Nay,  does  not  the  very  fact,  that  they  are 
subjects  of  moral  corruption  and  exposed  to  a  state  of  irrecovera- 
ble ruin,  render  them  objects  of  a  still  deeper  interest  ?  Were 
not  the  unbelieving  Jews  and  the  idolatrous  gentiles  interesting 
objects  to  the  apostles  ?  Is  it  not  the  very  corruption,  guilt,  and 
wretchedness  of  unconverted  sinners,  that  excite  such  compassion 
towards  them  in  the  hearts  of  Christians  ?  And  how  was  it  with 
our  Saviour  ?  Did  he  not  feel  a  most  sincere,  lively  interest  in 
those  who  were  lost,  and  because  they  were  lost  ?  And  have  not 
men,  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  been  objects  of  special  interest 
to  their  merciful  Creator  ? 
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Thirdly.  Another  argument  of  Dr.  Ware  in  support  of  his 
theory  is  thus  stated  :  "  The  doctrine  of  depravity  is  repulsive. 
The  mind  naturally  revolts  at  it.  It  seemB  at  first,  to  all  men  uni- 
versally, to  he  inconsistent  with  the  divine  perfection.  But  the 
first  impression  is  made  upon  us  by  the  nature  which  God  has 
l^yen  us ;  and  I  think  we  should  be  slow  to  believe  that  a  nature, 
thus  given  to  all,  is  intended  to  mislead  and  actually  does  mislead 
ill,  on  so  important  a  subject."  p.  22. 

Here  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  very  question  in  contro- 
▼erey  between  the  parties  is,  whether  the  first  moral  feelings  of 
man  are  right.     The  argument  of  Dr.  Ware,  just  stated,  assumes 
that  they  are  right,  and  so  is  another  instance  of  taking  for 
granted  the  point  in  debate.     Admit  the  doctrine  of  depravity  to 
be  true,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  repulsive  to  the  natural  feelings 
of  men  is  easily  accounted  for  from  the  depravity  itself.     It  is, 
nirely,  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  feelings  of  wicked  men  to 
revolt  at  a  fitithful  representation  of  the  vileness  of  their  character 
and  the  greatness  of  their  ill  desert.    Those  feelings  which  render 
the  doctrine  of  man's  sinfulness  repulsive,  are,  in  our  view,  a  part 
of  his  sinfulness.     If  he  has  a  spirit  of  pride  and  self-complj^ 
cency ;  a  doctrine  which  tends  to  humble  pride,  and  to  oppose  the 
ipirit  of  self-complacency,  will  of  course  be  repulsive.     But  this 
is  not  a  solitarv  case.     The  feelings  of  man  revolt  at  the  strict 
and  holy  demands  of  the  law.     They  equally  revolt  at  the  requi- 
litions  of  the  gospel.      The  feelings  of  a  very  amiable  youth 
revolted  at  the  command  of  Christ,  to  "  sell  all  that  he  had  and 
pve  to  the  poor."     Was  the  fault  in  the  command,  or  in  his  feel- 
ings ?     Does  not  the  New  Testament  account  for  that  disgust  and 
opposition  of  man  which  the  Christian  religion  has  to  encounter, 
by  the  fact  that  man  is  sinful  ?     And  does  not  the  self-righteous, 
aclf-exalting  spirit  which  lurks  in  man's  heart,  manifestly  tend  to 
give  a  repulsiveness  to  any  doctrine,  which  shows  his  character 
despoiled  of  its  moral  beauty,  degraded  and  disgraced,  and  the 
object  of  Grod's  disapprobation  ?     How  can  we  for  a  moment 
think,  that  man's  natural  feelings  are  a  proper  test  of  what  is 
true,  and  of  what  is  consistent  with  the  perfections  of  God,  when 
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the  Bible  constantly  directs  us  to  a  test,  so  exceedingly  different  7 
Let  man  be  just  what  he  is  in  his  natural,  unrenewed  state,  and 
it  becomes  an  inseparable  attribute  of  the  religion  of  the  croflSy 
that  it  is  offetisive. 

The  circumstance,  that  ^^  the  scheme  of  total  moral  depravity, 
or  of  any  origmal  bias  to  evil  rather  than  good,  is  something  diffe- 
rent from  what  we  should  expect,  and  involves  difficulty,"  is 
indeed,  as  Dr.  Ware  says,  ''  a  reason  for  yieldmg  our  assent  with 
caution,  and  not  without  very  satisfactory  evidence."  In  this 
light  we  have  viewed  it,  and  we  have  regulated  our  belief  accord- 
ingly. The  rcpulsiveness  of  the  doctrine  of  depravity,  and  the 
natural  reluctance  to  receive  it,  which  we  have  felt  as  strongly  as 
others,  would  not  have  been  overcome  ^'  without  very  satiafiictocy 
evidence." 

Fourthly.  Another  argument  which  Dr.  Ware  uses  in  sup- 
port of  his  scheme,  is  derived  from  ^^  a  general  view  of  the 
commands,  precepts,  exhortations,  promises,  and  threatening3  of 
religion,  and  from  the  whole  history  of  the  divine  dispensations  to 
men."  p.  29. 

We  begin  with  the  first  three.  What,  then,  do  the  divine  com- 
mands, precepts,  and  exhortations  show  ?  They  show  what  man- 
kind ouijht  to  hey  not  what  they  are.  Can  Dr.  Ware  really  think, 
what  his  argument  seems  to  imply,  that  God's  requiring  men  to 
be  holy  proves  that  they  are  holy  ?  His  commands  undoubtedly 
presuppose  that  those  to  whom  they  are  given  are  moral  agents ; 
of  course,  that  they  possess  all  the  properties  wliich  are  necessary 
to  constitute  them  proper  subjects  of  law.  But  is  freedom  from 
moral  corruption  essential  to  moral  agency?  If  so,  then  as  soon 
as  men  become  sinners,  they  cease  to  be  moral  agents.  And  if 
they  cease  to  be  moral  agents,  they  can  be  under  no  moral  obliga- 
tion. How  then  can  God  with  propriety  require  them  to  obey  his 
law  ?  And  what  shall  we  say  to  those  commands  and  exhorta- 
tions of  the  Bible,  which  require  men  to  be  converted,  to  repent, 
to  wash  themselves  from  sin  ?  As  it  is  evident  from  the  nature 
of  these  commands  and  exhortations,  that  they  cannot  be  enjoined 
upon  any  but  sinners,  and  as  Dr.  Ware's  argument  implies  that 
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amners  cannot  ppoperiy  receive  them :  it  would  seem  that  they 
oa^i  to  be  blotted  out  But  if  freeilom  from  sin  is  not  essential 
to  mond  agency  —  in  other  words,  if  evervthing  essential  to  moral 
agency  is  found  in  those  who  are  depraved  —  and  if  nothing  but 
what  is  essential  to  moral  agency  is  requinnl  in  order  that  divine 
oommands  may  be  given  to  men,  then  God*3  giving  such  commantls 
proves  notiiing,  one  way  or  the  other,  as  to  the  existence  of  moral 
conraption.  This,  I  think,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  argument 
€f  Dr.  Ware,  now  under  consideration,  and  to  much  of  the  reason- 
iog  of  Whitby  and  Taylor  on  the  same  subject. 

Should  any  one  here  introduce  the  distinction  which  Dr.  Ware 
makes  in  another  place,  between  men's  being  sinners  and  their 
wtking  themselves  sinners;  between  the  character  bom  with 
fliem  and  that  which  is  acquired ;  I  should  endeavor  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  distinction  has  no  concern  with  this  subject.  Sin 
is  always  of  the  same  nature  ;  and  at  whatever  time  and  in  what- 
ever instances  it  exists,  it  neither  destroys  nor  weakens  the  obli- 
gation of  the  divine  commands.  And  this  is  the  same  as  saying, 
fliat  divine  commands  may  be  given  to  man,  and  may  be  obligar 
tory  upon  him,  notwithstanding  his  native  depravity.  And  if  so, 
then  their  being  actually  given  cannot  aflford  any  argument  against 
native  depravity.  If  sin  exists  in  any  moral  agent,  it  must  have 
had  a  beginning.  But  whether  it  began  at  one  time  or  another, 
IB  not  a  circumstance  which  affects  its  nature.  Suppose  it  began 
to  exist  at  a  period  after  the  commencement  of  moral  agency ;  it 
must  have  consisted  radically  in  a  wrong  disposition  or  affection 
of  heart.  If  an  outward  act  is  sinful,  it  is  sinful  because  it  is  the 
expression  or  effect  of  that  wrong  disposition.  Suppose  now  that 
moral  evil  began  to  exist  at  the  very  commencement  of  moral 
agency ;  still  it  must  have  consisted  precisely  in  the  same  thing, 
that  is,  in  a  sinful  affection  or  disposition.  In  this  respect  there 
18  no  difference.  Do  you  say  that,  in  the  last  case,  the  supposed 
disposition  or  affection  could  not  have  been  really  sinful,  because 
there  was  no  preceding  exercise  of  moral  agency  which  could  be 
its  cause  ?  I  answer,  the  same  is  true,  in  case  moral  evil  is  sup- 
posed to  begin  at  any  subsequent  period.     It  is  perfectly  clear, 
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that  the  jir^it  ffinfbl  afiection  or  disposition  caxmot  be  ocxiaeqaent 
upon  any  preceding  act  of  moral  agency  as  its  proper  canae, 
unless  a  right  act  can  be  the  cause  of  a  wrong  one ;  or  unleas 
there  can  be  a  sinful  act  before  the  jvr%t  sinful  act,  and  that  sinfid 
act  which  is  before  the  first  be  the  cause  of  the  first.  But  it 
surely  needs  no  proof,  that  all  the  exercises  of  moral  agencj, 
which  precede  the  first  existence  of  moral  evil,  must  be  rij^ 
Whether,  therefore,  the  beginning  of  sinful  affection  is  coeval  witk 
the  beginning  of  moral  agency  or  not,  it  cannot  be  derived  from 
any  favUy  exercise  of  moral  agency  which  preceded.  So  tliat  if 
men's  making  themselves  sinners  means  that  they  first  become 
sinners  by  an  act  or  exercise  of  theirs  which  precedes  their  beiiig 
ffinful,  and  which,  of  course,  cannot  be  itself  sinful,  it  would  oome 
to  this,  that  the  first  existence  of  sin  m  man  is  derived  from  a  «•»- 
less  exercise  as  its  cause. 

But  if  by  men's  making  themselves  sinners,  (a  becoming  mfr- 
ners.  Dr.  Ware  only  means  that,  when  they  begin  to  on,  they 
exercise  their  intellectual  and  moral  powers  free  from  coercion,  or 
that  the  particular  sins  they  commit  are  voluntary,  and  ttiat  their 
sinful  affections  are,  in  the  most  proper  and  perfect  sense,  their 
won ;  then  I  say,  this  is  all  true  of  those  who  begin  to  be  sinners 
when  they  first  begin  to  be  moral  agents.  The  supposition,  then, 
of  sin's  commencing  so  early,  is  no  more  inconsistent  with  the 
commands  of  Ck>d,  than  the  supposition  of  its  commencing  subse- 
quently. 

The  distincticm  above  referred  to,  between  what  is  native  or 
original  in  moral  agents  and  what  is  acquired,  is  one  with  whidi 
an  unbiassed  conscience  is  not  likely  to  give  itself  any  concern. 
Sure  I  am,  that  the  divine  law  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
law  requires  moral  agents  to  love  God  and  man,  that  is,  to  be 
holy.  If  they  are  destitute  of  the  holy  affection  required, 
whether  at  the  commencement  of  their  moral  agency  or  after- 
wards, the  law  regards  them  as  transgressors.  Conscience^  regards 
them  m  the  same  light.  If  I  look  into  my  heart,  and  find  that  I 
have  had  a  dispodtion  or  affection  contrary  to  what  the  law 
requires,  my  conscience  condemns  me.    If  I  have  had  that  sinful 
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dispoBitioii  for  a  long  time,  I  feel  myself  to  be  so  mach  the  more 
eriminal.  And  if  I  began  to  exercise  that  disposition  as  soon  a8 
I  begaa  to  be  a  moral  agent,  and  have  exercised  it  ever  since,  I 
mask  be  regarded  as  criminal  in  a  very  high  degree.  Present 
before  a  court  of  justice  and  before  the  world  a  man,  who  has 
atways  shown  a  lying,  malicious,  thievi^  disposition,  from  the 
ioMd  when  he  was  first  capable  of  showing  any  disposition  ;  would 
ht  not  be  regarded  with  deep  abhorrence,  and  sentenced  with 
EDsparing  severity  ?  It  is  evident,  then,  that  common  sense,  not 
imnmelled  by  false  reasoning,  unites  with  the  word  of  God  in 
eondemning  sinful  affection,  whatever  may  be  the  date  of  its  ori- 
gia.  Whether  it  is  the  first  affection  of  moral  agents,  or  has  its 
commencement  afterwards,  it  is  equaDy  their  own.  In  either 
case^  tbej  are  firee  and  unconstramed  in  exercising  it,  and  possess 
everyihing  necessary  to  render  them  proper  subjects  of  law,  and 
callable  of  obedience. 

This  is  a  subject  on  which  most  writers  of  the  Arminian  school 
iMbve,  in  my  apprdiension,  &llen  into  a  variety  of  palpable  mis- 
takes. And  their  mistakes,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  have 
arisen  from  a  wrong  notion  of  moral  agency ;  and  their  wrong 
notion  of  moral  agency,  from  their  not  attending  with  sufScient 
care  to  the  properties  which  the  mind  actually  exhibits,  and  the 
laws  according  to  which  its  operations  are  and  always  must  be 
regulated. 

Dr.  Ware  argues  against  the  doctrine  of  native  depravity,  from 
*'  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  religion."  But  what  do  these 
|HX)ve  ?  If  God  promises  eternal  life  to  those  who  obey  the  law, 
or  to  those  who  rejKint  and  believe  the  gospel,  and  threatens 
destruction  to  those  who  do  not ;  does  this  prove  that  men  are  by 
nature  free  from  moral  depravity  ?  Are  not  such  promises  and 
threats  just  and  proper,  in  relation  to  those  who  are  naturally 
depraved  ?  If  not,  it  must  be  because  natural  depravity  destroys 
moral  agency.  But  we  have  seen  above,  that  if  depravity,  begin- 
ning at  any  time,  is  consistent  with  moral  agency,  it  is  so  if  it 
begins  when  moral  agency  begins.  And  if  depravity,  begin- 
ning so  early,  may  be  consistent  with  moral  agency ;  why  may 
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it  not  bo  consistent  with  **  the  promises  and  threatemng3  of  reE- 
gjon?" 

The  last  particular  to  be  noticed  under  this  head  is,  ^^the 
whole  history  of  divine  dispensations  to  men."  This,  our  author 
thinks,  is  an  argument  against  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  depra- 
vity. I  presume  he  means  the  history  of  Ck>d's  goodness.  The 
argument  then  would  be,  that  God  could  not  be  supposed  to  show 
such  kindness  to  men,  if  they  were  naturally  depraved.  But 
this  argument  is  at  once  confuted  by  the  representations  of  Scrip- 
ture. ^'  God  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evU  and  on  the  good^ 
and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjusV^  Christ  repre- 
sents this  as  a  prominent  feature  of  the  divine  administration. 
(Jod  is  a  kind  Father,  a  Being  of  infinite  grace,  and  bestows 
favors  which  are  wholly  undeserved.  Plainly,  then,  the  divine 
dispensations  in  the  present  state,  how  kind  and  beneficial  soever 
they  may  be,  cannot  be  urged  as  a  proof  that  men  are  ^^  natura% 
innocent  and  pure." 

fifthly.  Dr.  Ware  alludes  ^*to  a  great  number  of  particu- 
lars," mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  ^^  each  of  which  separately/' 
as  he  thinks,  ^'  seems  to  imply  that  mankind  come  into  the  world 
innocent  and  pure,  the  objects  of  the  complacency  of  their  Gr^ 
ator."  p.  30.  He  instances  only  in  one,  but  that  one  alone  is,  in 
his  opinion,  decisive  of  the  question.  He  refers  to  the  manner  in 
which  Uttle  children  are  spoken  of  by  our  Saviour,  and  by  the 
Apostle.  Matt.  19:  14,  "  Sufier  little  children  to  come  unto 
me —  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  "  These,"  he  says, 
'^  seem  to  have  been  infants,  or  at  least  very  small  children." 
And  he  adds,  '^  There  is  not  the  slightest  mtimation,  that  these 
children  had  become  the  subjects  of  any  great  moral  change." 
Then  comes  his  conclusion.  "  But  if  they  were  depraved,  desti- 
tute of  holiness,  etc.,  could  our  Saviour  declare  respecting  tiiem, 
*  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God  ? ' " 

It  will  doubtiess  occur  to  Dr.  Ware,  on  a  review  of  his  Letters, 
that  there  is  an  appearance  of  inconsistency  between  this  passage 
and  some  others.  He  tells  us  here,  that  infants,  or  very  small 
children,  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Gkxl,  without  ^^  becoming  the 
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subjeets  of  any  great  moral  change ;"  and  just  below  it  is  implied 
in  his  reasoning,  that  thej  are  not ''  destitute  of  holiness."  But 
in  p.  20,  he  describes  man  in  infancy  as  ^'  destitute  of  all  positive ' 
holiness."  And  p.  41, 42,  he  represents  men  by  nature  as  ^'  want- 
ing that  personal  holiness  which  is  necessary  to  their  becoming 
members  of  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and  as  needmg  '^  a  great  moral 
change  —  in  order  to  their  being  fit  members  of  that  kingdom." 
Here,  in&nts  are  destitute  of  personal  holiness,  and  cannot  belong 
to  the  kingdom  of  God  without  a  great  moral  change ;  but  there, 
they  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  God  as  they  come  into  the  world, 
without  that  moral  change. 

Let  ns  now  return  to  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Ware  from  Matt. 
Id:  14.  The  question,  which  contains  the  pomt  of  his  argument, 
is  this :  *'  If  the  children  who  weie  brought  to  our  Saviour  were 
depraved,  how  could  he  declare  respecting  them,  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  God  ?  "  I  answer,  the  kingdom  of  God  consists,  and 
will  forever  consist,  of  those  who  have  been  sinners.  All  the 
Wfduiben  of  that  kingdom  will  unite  in  the  song ;  ^'  Unto  him  who 
loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood  —  be  glory 
and  dominion  forever."  So  that  their  belonging,  and  being  des- 
tined to  belong  to  Christ's  kingdom,  proves  nothing  as  to  their 
native  character,  eiccept  that  it  was  such  as  to  need  spiritual 
washing,  or  a  '^  great  moral  change."  It  is  a  complaint  of  the 
Pharisees,  that  Christ  receives  sinners  ;  and  he  declares  it  to  be 
Ae  great  purpose  of  his  coming  into  the  world  to  seek  and  to  save 
tiiat  wiach  was  lost ;  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  and  gather  them 
into  his  kingdom.  He  is  a  Saviour  from  sin.  We  have  no  inti- 
mation of  his  being  a  Saviour  of  any  except  sinners.  His  whole 
office  as  a  Saviour,  relates  to  sinners,  —  to  sinners  exclusively. 
How  tiien  does  the  facf  that  any  persons,  whether  old  or  young, 
belong  to  his  kingdom,  prove  that  they  are  not  by  nature  de- 
praved, or  that  they  are  without  sin  ?  Christ  gave  it  as  a  reason 
why  little  children  should  come  or  be  brought  to  him,  that  they 
bek>nged  or  would  belong  to  his  kingdom.  Now  this  reason  was 
certainly  as  strong,  if  they  were  depraved  and  sinful,  as  if  they 
were  innocent  and  pure.     Their  being  sinful  placed  them  upon  the 
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same  general  footing  with  all  others,  who  are  invited  to  come  to 
Christ  as  a  Saviour.  If  because  they  belonged  to  the  kingdom 
of  Ood,  we  conclude  their  nature  was  free  from  the  pollution  of 
sin,  we  must  make  the  same  conclusion  respecting  the  nature  of 
others  who  belong  to  that  kingdom. 

I  have,  I  think  with  good  reason,  considered  the  passage  to  ag- 
nifj,  that  the  children  themselves  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 
But  Bosenmiiller  and  some  others  understand  it  as  teachmg,  that 
the  members  of  Christ's  kingdom  must  be  like  Uttle  children,  and 
80  put  it  in  the  same  class  with  the  other  texts,  quoted  bj  Dr. 
Ware ;  Mark  10:  14.  1  Cor.  14:  20.  "  Unless  ye  be  converted 
and  become  as  litde  childreny  ye  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God."  "  In  malice  be  ye  children."  We  vrill  now  look  at 
tiie  passage  with  this  signification. 

We  well  know  it  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  prophets  and 
aposties,  and  especially  of  Christ,  to  make  use  of  those  objects 
with  which  they  were  familiar,  and  often  those  which  were  present, 
to  illustrate  the  divine  perfections,  the  character  and  duty  of  men, 
and  the  general  truths  of  religion ;  which  is  only  saying,  &at  in 
their  religious  instructions  they  used  familiar  metaphors,  similes, 
and  comparisons.  And  it  is  an  acknowledged  principle  of  figura- 
tive language,  that  the  object  from  which  a  metaphor  or  simile  is 
dra\^'n5  may  not,  in  its  own  nature  or  principal  attributes,  truly 
and  exactiy  resemble  that  which  is  meant  to  be  illustrated  by  it. 
The  resemblance  may  respect  any  one  of  the  properties  or  circum- 
stances of  that  object,  without  the  least  reference  to  others.  In 
the  texts  above  quoted,  Christians  are  likened  to  littie  children. 
Eut  can  we  infer  from  this,  that  children  possess  any  moral  excel- 
lence or  goodness,  like  that  excellence  or  goodness  of  Christians 
which  is  meant  to  be  set  forth  by  the  comparison  ?  Christians  are 
also  likened  to  sheep,  lambs,  doves.  But  do  sheep,  lambs,  and 
doves  possess  moral  excellence  ?  Suppose  I  should  say,  that  the 
texts,  which  represent  Christians  as  being  Uke  sheep,  lambs,  and 
doves,  "  most  clearly  imply,  until  turned  from  their  obvious  mean- 
ing," that  those  animals  "  are  objects  of  the  Saviour's  compla- 
cency and  affection,"  and  are  "  what  men  become  by  regenera- 
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ticm."  Would  not  this  argument  be  as  conclusive  as  Dr.  Ware's  ? 
If  he  can  infer  the  moral  purity  of  little  children  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Christians  are  compared  to  them,  I  can  infer  the 
moral  puritj  of  lambs  and  doves  from  the  same  circumstance. 
To  make  this  subject  still  clearer,  look  at  the  texts  which  repre- 
sent the  disciples  of  Christ  as  salt,  light,  and  the  branches  of  a 
Tine.  Do  these  texts  implj  that  salt,  light,  or  the  branches  of  a 
Tine,  have  anj  moral  qualities  like  those,  which  these  metaphors 
represent  as  belonging  to  Christ's  disciples?  Look  at  another 
ease.  Christ  directs  his  apostles  to  be  not  only  harmless  as 
doves,  but  wise  as  serperUs,  Does  the  direction  imply  that  ser- 
pents have  any  moral  or  intellectual  qualities,  like  what  he  would 
see  in  his  disciples  ?  Even  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  — what  is 
it  but  a  mischievous  subtiety,  which  we  regard  with  abhorrence 
and  dread,  and  which,  in  its  nature  and  effects,  is  most  unlike  the 
wisdom  from  above  ?  But  there  is  a  stronger  case.  Christ  de- 
scribed to  his  disciples  the  conduct  of  an  unjust  steward  who, 
fiom  regard  to  his  own  interest,  altered  his  master's  accounts,  and 
wickedly  released  his  debtors  from  part  of  their  obligations.  This 
conduct  of  the  steward  Christ  held  up  as  a  proper  object  of  imi- 
tation ;  that  is,  he  represented  the  conduct  which  his  disciples 
ought  to  pursue,  as  being  like  the  conduct  of  a  steward  charge- 
able with  unjust  and  fraudulent  practices.  If  it  were  necessary 
to  go  any  further,  I  could  recite  the  passage,  in  which  God  is 
likened  to  an  unjust  judge,  who,  though  destitute  of  humanity, 
was  influenced  by  the  wearisome  importunity  of  a  poor  widow  to 
grant  her  the  assistance  she  craved. 

Now  what  is  the  natural  conclusion  from  these,  and  other  in- 
stances of  metaphors,  similes,  and  comparisons,  but  this  ;  that  in 
illustrating  the  truths  of  religion,  the  insjnred  writers  lay  hold  on 
any  object  in  the  physical,  animal,  civil,  or  intellectual  world,  or 
anything  else,  which  is  suited  to  the  purpose  of  illustration ;  that 
the  particular  object  from  which  a  metaphor  is  taken,  may  not,  in 
its  nature  or  principal  attributes,  resemble  that  which  is  to  be 
illustrated  by  it ;  and  that  it  is  sufficient,  if  there  is  any  one  ap- 
parent attribute  or  circumstance,  which  may  serve  as  a  foundation 
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fi>r  the  metaphor,  though  aU  the  other  attributes  of  the  object  are 
8ach,  that  thej  must  be  set  aside  as  incompatible  with  the  design 
of  the  metaphor.     The  properties  or  circumstances  of  any  natural 
object  maj  be  made  use  of  to  illustrate  things  of  a  7noral  nature. 
For  example ;  wicked  men  are  represented  in  Scripture  as  being 
like  barren  trees,  dogs,  swine,  and  serpents.     Now  from  the  nature 
of  the  discourse,  common  sense  always  determines  what  is  ihe  par- 
ticular property  or  circumstance,   which  is  the  ground  of'  the 
comparison ;  as  in  the  instances  just  mentioned,  we  easily  perceive 
what  it  is  in  barren  trees,  in  dogs,  swine,  and  serpents,  which  is 
Baited  to  illustrate  the  character  of  wicked  men.     Who  ever  sup- 
posed that,  because  these  figures  imply  a  likeness  of  some  sort 
between  wicked  men  and  the  things  by  which  they  are  represent- 
ed, therefore  those  things  have  a  moral  nature  like  the  moral 
nature  of  Christians  ?     There  is  indeed  something  in  barren  trees, 
dog9,  swine,  and  serpents,  which  aptly  sets  forth  the  character  of 
file  wicked ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the  figures.     So  in 
file  case  above  mentioned,  in  which  Christians  are  likened  to  sheep 
and  doves.     The  mildness  and  harmlessness  of  those  animals  aptly 
illustrate  those  properties  in  Christians,  which  are  expressed  by 
file  same  names ;  though  the  former  are  merely  natural  or  animal 
properties,  the  latter,  moral  or  spiritual.     The  same  remarks  ap- 
ply to  those  texts  which  represent  Christians  under  the  similitude 
of  salt,  light,  and  the  branches  of  a  vine.     There  is  something  in 
the  useful  (qualities  of  salt  and  light,  to  which  the  useful  character 
or  influence  of  Christains  may  fitly  be  compared ;  and  there  is 
something  in  the  dependence  of  the  branches  upon  the  vine,  which 
fitly  represents  the  dependence  of  Christians  upon  their  Saviour. 
Nor  is  the  illustration  in  these  cases  any  the  less  striking  or  just, 
because  salt,  Ught,  and  the  branches  of  a  vine,  have  only  a  phym- 
cal  nature,  while  the  Christian  character  which  is  likened  to  them, 
is  moral  or  spiritual.     Once  more.     Christians  are  represented  as 
pilgrims,  soldiers,  and  conquerors.     But  did  any  man  ever  inter- 
pret these  figures  as  implying,  that  pilgrims,  soldiers,  and  coor 
querors  are  free  from  moral  evil,  and  resemble  Christians  in  moral 
purity  ?    These  last  instances  show  that  there  may  be  somethii^ 
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^Tfen  in  depraved  human  beings,  on  account  of  which  Christians 
Zxiaj  be  likened  to  them. 

Now  if  such  is  the  principle  which  must  govern  us  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  all  figurative  language,  how  utterly  void  of  force  is 
&vorite  argument  of  Dr.  Ware  from  the  texts  above  recited, 
tuse  it  is  said  that,  in  order  to  be  Christians  and  enter  into 
kingdom  of  heaven,  we  must  become  as  little  chUdren^  he  ar- 
that  children  have  a  moral  virtue  or  goodness  of  the  same 
siatore  with  the  holiness  of  Christians.     Suppose  now  that  our 
Savioar  had  taken  a  lamby  instead  of  a  child,  and  had  set  the 
lannless  creature  in  the  nudst  of  his  disciples,  and  told  them  they 
must  become  like  that  lamb  ;  would  it  have  implied  that  the  lamb 
liad  moral  goodness,  and  was  '*  what  men  become  by  regenera- 
"tioQ  ?  "     The  plain  truth  is,  that  Uie  amiable  natural  qualities 
irhich  distinguish  little  children,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  existence  of  depravity,  are  made  use 
of  to  iUustrate  the  amiable  moral  qualities,  which  ought  to  belong 
to  Christians.    The  text  1  Cor.  19:  20,  is  to  receive  the  same 
eonstmction.     Christians  are  exhorted  to  show  in  their  conduct  a 
hannlessness  and  kindness  like  that  which  is  characteristic  of  chil- 
dren.    The  natural  qualities  of  children  are  made  to  represent 
the  moral  virtues  of  Christians  ;  precisely  on  the  same  principle, 
fliat  the  kind  and  tender  care  which  the  hen  extends  towards  her 
young,  is  made  to  illustrate  the  tender  mercy  of  Christ  towards 
anners. 

We  have  now  attended  to  the  chief  arguments  which  Dr.  Ware 
has  offered  as  the  support  of  his  theory  of  human  nature.  The 
reader,  after  a  thorough  examination,  will  judge  whether  they  are 
conclusive. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

In  the  foregoing  chapter,  I  have  made  it  appear,  as  I  think^ 
tiiat  those  amiable  qualities  which  are  really  characteristic  of  early 
life,  and  which  Dr.  Ware  has  mentioned  as  indications  of  moral 
purity,  are  in  fact  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  may  consist  and  in 
subsequent  life  often  do  consist  with  depravity,  and  so  cannot 
aflbrd  any  argument  at  all  against  the  common  orthodox  doo- 
trine. 

But  why  does  Dr.  Ware,  in  his  attempt  to  show  what  human 
nature  is,  confine  his  attention  to  a  part  of  those  things  which  are 
diaracteristics  of  early  life  ?  How  can  he  think  it  just  to  dwell 
upon  those  things  only  which  are  amiable  and  attractive,  while  he 
grres  no  weight  to  those  of  a  contrary  character  ?  Why  espe- 
cially does  he  make  such  an  efibrt  to  explain  all  the  appearances 
of  folly  and  corruption  in  the  youthful  mind  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  give  no  support  to  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Christian  church  ? 
Does  he  find  in  this  no  evidence  of  being  warped  by  a  iavorite 
theory  ?  He  is  "  persuaded,"  as  has  been  noticed  before,  "  that 
no  man  was  ever  led  by  personal  .observation  and  experience  to 
the  thought  of  an  original  comiption  of  human  nature."  But 
how  happens  it  that  he  has  this  persuasion,  when  the  well  known 
fact  is,  that  sober,  thinking  men  through  the  Christian  world  have 
generally  been  led  by  observation  and  experience,  not  only  to  think 
of  an  original  depravity,  but  to  believe  it  ?  I  shall  here  give  the 
testimony  of  a  man,  who  had  no  tinge  of  melancholy  or  supersti- 
tion, and  who  was  as  little  inclined  to  judge  severely  or  uncandid- 
ly  on  this  subject  as  any  man  living.  "  I  have  been  employed," 
he  says,  "  in  the  education  of  children  and  youth  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  have  watched  their  conduct  with  no  small  attention  and 
anxiety.  Yet  among  the  thousands  of  children  committed  to  my 
care,  I  cannot  say  with  truth  that  I  have  seen  one  whose  native 
character  I  had  any  reason  to  believe  to  be  virtuous,  or  whom  I 
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could  conscientioudy  pronounce  to  be  free  from  the  e^l  attributes 
mentioned  above ;"  that  is,  disobedience,  revenge,  selfishness, 
etc.*  But  I  do  not  give  this  as  the  opinion  of  a  single  man.  I 
hesitate  not  to  say,  that  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  enlightened  Christians  in  all  ages  and  countries.  And 
might  not  Dr.  Ware  have  found  various  passages  of  Scripture 
which  announce  the  very  truth  I  contend  for?  ifight  he  not 
have  found  a  man  of  no  less  observation  and  judgment  than  Solo- 
mon, declaring  it  as  a  general  truth,  that  ^'  foolishness  is  bound  in 
the  heart  of  a  child  ?  "  Might  he  not  have  found  that  David's 
experience  led  him  to  the  thought  of  an  original,  native  depravity, 
when  he  made  it  a  part  of  his  humble  confession  before  God, 
**  Behold  I  was  shapen  in  iniqmty,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  con- 
erive  me  ?  "  Might  he  not  have  found  that  Job's  observation  or 
experience  led  him  to  the  thought  of  an  original  depravity,  when  he 
said,  "  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?  "  and, 
**  How  can  he  be  clean  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  ?  "  And  might 
ho  not  have  found  God  himself  declaring  directly  in  his  own 
name,  that  "  the  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his 
youth?" 

I  have  the  unhappiness  to  differ  entirely  from  Dr.  Ware  on  this 
point,  and  am  persuaded  that  no  man,  who  is  careful  to  make  the 
law  of  God  his  rule  of  judgment,  can  avoid  the  conchision  above 
expressed.  For  just  consider  what  are  the  real  characteristics  of 
childhood  and  youth,  in  relation  to  that  law.  I  ask  not  now  what 
are  those  amiable  affections  or  instincts,  which  belong  to  domestic 
and  social  relations ;  but  what  are  the  moral  characteristics  of 
diildren ;  —  not  what  we  should  suppose  they  must  be  from  the 
Tiews  we  have  entertained  of  God ;  but  what  they  are  in  fact. 
What  are  the  real  feelings  and  actions  of  children  in  regard  to 
Ciod's  holy  law  ?  Begin  the  examination  of  childhood  at  an  early 
period.  Be^  at  the  period  when  moral  agency  begins ;  and 
sappose  moral  agency  begins  earlier  or  later,  as  you  please  ;  and 
inquire  for  'the  disposition  which  children  manifest,  in  respect  to 
ifae  divine  commands.     Do  they  show  a  heart  to  love  God  su- 

*  Dr.  Dwight'a  Theology,  VoL  2,  p.  26. 
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premely,  when  thej  are  two  or  three  years  old  ?  Is  it  said,  they 
are  not  generallj  capable  at  that  age  of  having  any  correct 
knowledge  of  God,  or  of  their  duty,  and  so  are  not  capable  of 
loving  him  ?  Take  then  a  later  period.  Follow  them  to  the  age 
of  four  or  five  years,  to  six,  or  ten,  till  they  have  been  instructed 
in  religion,  and  are  capable  of  loving  and  worshipping  God.  Do 
they  generally  show  a  disposition  to  love  and  worship  God  then  ? 
When  they  first  begin,  by  visible '  condtct,  to  exhibit  the  temper 
of  their  minds  as  subjects  of  the  divine  law ;  do  they  show  signs 
of  cheerful,  holy  obedience  ?  Does  the  observation  of  Christiaii 
parents  and  ministers  teach  them  anything  like  this  ?  Does  not 
their  observation  rather  confirm  the  truth  of  what  the  Scriptures 
declare,  as  quoted  above  ?  Was  there  ever  a  man,  who  labored 
in  earnest  to  teach  children  the  things  of  religion  uid  to  induce 
them  to  keep  the  divine  commands,  who  did  not  find  their  inclina- 
tions mighty  obstacles  to  his  success  ?  If  children  were  nncormpt 
and  pure,  they  would,  as  soon  {Is  capable,  show  the  proper  ngos 
of  holiness.  Children  who  are  renewed  early  in  life,  mamfest  a 
desire  after  God,  hatred  and  dread  of  sin,  and  delist  in  duty. 
But  do  not  children  in  general  show,  at  every  period  of  childhood, 
that  they  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  them ;  that  they  dislike  the 
duties  of  religion  and  choose  the  ways  of  sin?  You  may  set 
before  them  the  most  serious  and  tender  considerations,  and  may 
succeed  so  far  as  to  gain  their  attention  and  rouse  their  conscience. 
But  you  will  find  that  their  heart  has  a  bias  towards  the  pleasured 
of  sin,  which  no  consideration  of  duty  or  of  happiness  can  over- 
come. With  those  who  judge  themselves  by  the  law  of  God,  is 
not  this  a  matter  of  fact,  a  truth  written  as  with  a  sun-beam  ? 
The  earliest  period  of  childhood  to  which  their  memory  can  extend, 
furnishes  to  their  own  mhids  abundant  evidence  of  a  disinclination 
to  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  religion,  and  a  relish  for  the  pleas- 
ures of  sin.  What  is  moral  depravity,  if  this  is  not  ?  I  do  not 
say  that  depravity  at  first,  exists  in  the  highest  degree,  and  that 
children  are  at  once  ripe  for  atrocious  deeds.  I  do  not  say  that 
children  are  inclined  to  lie  merely  for  the  sake  of  lying,  without 
any  temptation.     They  may  speak  many  truths  to  one  falsehood, 
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"the  greatest  liars"  may.  But  we  expect  great  liars  will 
q)eak  fidsehood,  when  they  have  occasion  to  do  it.  Their  telling 
Uee  now  and  then,  when  they  have  some  bad  ends  to  answer,  may, 
as  appears  firom  the  case  which  Dr.  Ware  mentions,  render  them 
highly  criminal.  So  with  children.  They  may  generally  be  dis- 
posed, in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  to  speak  the  truth.  But 
hbB  not  every  one  who  has  had  the  care  of  little  children,  found 
tiiem  inclined  to  lie  when  tempted  to  it  ?  Does  it  not  require 
unremitting  care  and  every  possible  effort  to  guard  them  against 
the  |»ractice  of  lying,  whenever  they  think  it  the  way  to  exculpate 
themselves,  or  to  secure  any  favorite  gratification  ?  And  when  a 
halnt  of  lying  is  once  formed  in  children,  is  it  not  found  to  be 
extremely  difficult  to  correct  it  ?  The  same  might  be  said  as  to 
oAer  tendencies  of  the  youthful  mind.  When  everything  goes 
anoothly  with  children,  and  all  their  wishes  are  gratified,  they 
may  exhibit  a  disposition  quite  pleasant  and  friendly.  So  may 
persons  arrived  at  manhood,  though  really  possessed  of  a  contrary 
dispodtion.  But  how  is  it  with  little  children,  when  their  wishes 
are  crossed  ?  How  is  it  when  they  are  flattered,  and  when  they 
are  filiated  ?  Do  they  not  very  early  show  signs  of  the  same 
temper  of  mind,  which  wo  see  exhibited  in  active  life  by  the  proud, 
the  envious,  the  selfish,  the  wrathful,  and  the  revengeful  ?  In 
ahort,  if  we  find  anything  in  mankind  at  large  which  furnishes 
proof  of  depravity,  we  find  it  in  little  children ;  not  indeed  in  the 
nme  form  or  degree,  for  they  are  not  capable  of  this.  But  we 
find  what  is  of  the  same  nature.  And  even  as  to  form  or  degree  ; 
do  not  the  pride,  the  selfishness,  the  ill-will,  the  revenge,  exhibited 
by  little  children,  resemble  the  same  evil  passionsi.  in  a  man,  as 
much  as  their  bodies  or  their  minds  resemble  his  ?  They  have,  in 
mnuatnre,  the  understanding,  the  bodily  strength,  the  features, 
and  all  the  attributes  of  a  man.  And  who  that  watches  the  char- 
acter of  children  with  the  eye  of  a  Christian  or  a  philosopher,  can 
have  the  least  doubt,  that  they  possess,  in  miniature,  all  the  moral 
attributes,  and  especially  the  moral  corruptions,  which  appear 
among  men  ?  As  soon  as  they  are  capable,  they  show  these 
corruptions  by  intelligible  outward  signs.    And  they  show  them 
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in  a  manner  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of 
childhood.  True,  thej  do  not  show  them  as  soon  as  they  aro 
bom.  Nor  do  they  show  a  rational  nund  as  soon  as  they  are 
bom.  And  yet  who  ever  doubted  that  children  naturally  posseoi 
a  rational  mind  ?  Dr.  Ware  says  that,  ^^  by  their  birth  men  be- 
come reasonable,  accountable  beings."  But  does  a  child  actoaUj 
show  reason,  as  soon  as  he  is  bom  ?  And  would  Dr.  Ware  oon- 
mder  a  child  really  accountable,  as  aooa  as  he  is  bom?  Baft 
reascm  and  accountableness  uniyersaUy  belong  to  mankind ;  and 
children  begin  early  to  show  signs  of  being  reasonable  and  ac- 
countable beings,  and  exhibit  more  and  more  evidence  of  it,  till 
fliey  come  to  the  understanding  of  a  man.  Now  I  refer  it  to  im- 
partial obserrers  to  judge,  whether  children  do  not  eidhitnt  as 
clear  signs  of  moral  eril,  as  they  do  of  reason ;  and  whether  they 
do  not  begin  to  exhibit  these  signs  as  early  as  could  be  expected, 
allowing  moral  evil  to  be  a  native  property  of  their  minds.  Al- 
though they  are  by  nature  depraved ;  still,  in  order  that  their 
depravity  may  be  vimbly  acted  out,  they  must  not  only  be  cib- 
pable  of  showing  it  by  outward  signs,  but  must  have  occaffloo 
flius  to  show  it.  Now  as  soon  as  children  have  ability  and 
occasion  to  show  their  dispositions,  they  generally  exhibit  as  clear 
evidence  of  incipient  depravity,  as  of  intelligence.  The  occasion 
may  not  be  constant,  nor  very  frequent ;  any  more  than  tiie  occa- 
mon  for  actual  falsehood  among  ^^  the  greatest  liars."  But  this 
drcumstance  does  not  in  either  case  aflbct  the  clearness  of  the 
evidence. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Whether  human  depravity  can  in  any  proper  sense  be  oaDed 
ttivBy  innate^  naturalj  or  hereditary ^  is  a  question  which  calls  fi^r 
[)re  particular  discussion.    There  are  many  pretences  against 
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Hit  common  doctrine,  which  ought  to  be  exposed,  and  some  diffi- 
cidties  attending  it  which  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  cleared  away. 
Dr.  Ware  allows  that  "  all  men  are  sinners,**  but  says,  they  are 
80  by  habU^  not  by  nature.  All  the  wickedness  of  man  is,  in  his 
▼iew,  perfectly  consistent  with  his  coming  into  being  innocent  and 
pore.  With  a  view  to  what  he  and  others  have  advanced  in  op- 
podticxi  to  the  doctrine  of  native  depravity,  and  to  present  the 
doctrine  to  others  precisely  in  the  light  in  which  it  has  presented 
itself  to  my  own  mind,  I  shall  allow  myself  in  the  following  free 
disensrion. 

My  first  inquiry  respects  the  proper  meaning  of  the  words  com- 
monly employed  in  stating  the  doctrine ;  such  as  'native^  innate^ 
natural  J  bom  with  a  depraved  nature,  etc.  To  satisfy  myself  on 
duB  subject,  I  take  a  number  of  examples,  in  which  the  words  are 
employed  with  undoubted  propriety. 

First.  We  say,  man  has  a  natural  disposition  to  society  ;  or  he 
Ikts  by  nature  a  propensity  to  social  life ;  or  he  naturally  posses- 
ses a  social  principle,  or  is  naturaUy  formed  for  society.  Snch 
phrases  are  firequent ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear  any  objection  against 
tkem.  But  what  is  the  fact  which  these  phrases  denote  ?  Do 
children  actually  show  a  social  principle,  as  soon  as  they  are  bom  ? 
Do  tiiey  immediately  give  visible  signs  of  social  afeciion,  or  of 
fliat  propensity  which  is  the  foundation  of  domestic  and  civil 
society  ?  Is  it  not  a  long  time  before  they  become  capable  of 
expressing  or  exercising  the  social  principle  ?  What  then  do  we 
mean  by  its  bemg  natural  to  man,  or  his  having  it  hy  nature^  but 
that  man  is  bom  with  such  a  constitution,  or  in  such  a  state,  that 
if  he  is  not  turned  aside  from  the  real  bent  of  his  nature,  he  cer- 
tainly win  be  a  social  being,  or  will  be  actually  inclined  to  live  in 
society ;  —  that  his  being  disposed  to  choose  society,  rather  than 
solitude,  results  directly  from  the  original  constitution  or  tendency 
of  his  mind  ?  If  he  choose  a  hermitage,  he  does  violence  to  his 
nature ;  he  shows  that  there  has  been  some  jar  in  \m  constitution, 
some  unnatural  shock  to  his  temper. 

Secondly.  Man  is  lualurally  pitiful.  He  is  bom  with  a  prin- 
ciple of  sympathy,  or  compassion ;  —  pity  is  one  of  the  natural 
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principles  of  the  human  heart.  These  expressions  do  not  mean 
that  pity  begins  to  show  itself,  or  even  to  be  distinctlj  exercised,  as 
soon  as  man  is  bom ;  but  that  it  uniformly  results  from  Ms  origi^ial 
constitution  ;  that  it  is  the  certain  consequence  of  the  state  in  which 
he  is  bom,  or  the  temper  of  mind  which  he  possesses  by  his  birth ; 
and  that  it  will  in  due  time  show  itself,  unless  his  nature  is 
perverted. 

Thirdly.  Take  what  is  commonly  called  natural  affection^  par- 
ticularly the  affection  of  parents  for  their  offspring.  Man  is  bom 
with  such  a  nature,  or  has  such  a  tendency  in  his  constitution, 
that,  as  soon  as  the  relation  exists,  he  feels  the  affection.  How- 
ever distant  from  his  birth  the  time  when  it  is  first  distinctly  felt 
and  acted  out,  it  is  called  natural^  because  with  such  a  nature  or 
constitution  as  his,  unbroken  and  unperverted,  he  will  certainly 
feel  the  affection  whenever  he  comes  into  the  relation.  The  affeo- 
tion  implies  no  refinement  upon  his  nature.  It  rises  naturally  or 
spontaneously,  like  the  affection  which  irrational  animals  show  for 
their  young. 

Fourthly.  We  speak  of  a  man  as  having  an  ori^nal  strength 
of  mind  or  liveliness  of  imagination,  superior  to  what  others  pos- 
sess. This  may  not  appear  for  many  years.  But  it  is  at 
length  evident,  that  the  difference  cannot  be  accounted  for  hj 
difference  of  culture,  and  so  must  arise  from  difference  of  original 
constitution.  On  this  account  wo  call  it  native  superiority.  We 
say,  a  man  was  hi»m  a  king^  or  was  horn  a  commander ;  because 
uniformly,  from  early  life,  he  showed  marks  of  an  elevated  chaj>- 
acter,  or  qualities  which  fitted  him  to  command.  We  consider 
those  qualities  natural^  because  they  are  no  more  owing  to  his 
education,  than  the  features  of  his  countenance ;  which  may  per- 
haps indicate  as  clearly  as  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  his  high 
destination. 

Thus  too  we  say  of  Handel,  that  he  had  a  native  or  inborn  taste 
for  musicy  or  that  he  was  born  a  musician ;  because  he  showed 
that  taste  very  early,  and  no  influence  of  education  or  example 
could  account  for  the  difference,  which  existed  between  him  and 
other  men  in  this  respect.    Milton,  we  say,  had  a  naiive  sublimity 
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of  mind  and  fraitfulneas  of  myention,  which  qualified  him  to  be  a 
djgtmgniflhed  poet. 

Again.  We  sometimes  say  of  a  bodily  disease,  that  it  is  nativej 
or  that  it  was  bam  with  a  man;  because  it  appears  manifestly  to 
result  from  the  original  constitution  of  his  body,  though  the  disease 
did  not  show  itself  for  many  years.  It  is  often  said,  a  man  waa 
lx»Ti  with  a  consumptive  constitution,  or  with  a  state  of  body  which 
tended  to  a  consumption ;  and  it  is  deemed  a  matter  of  importance 
m  the  medical  art,  to  discorer  when  this  b  the  case. 

K  another  example  were  necessary,  I  might  notice  the  manner 
m  which  we  apply  the  words  under  consideration  to  irrational  ani- 
mals ;  as  when  we  say,  it  is  natural  for  serpents  to  bite ;  it  is  the 
nature  of  birds  to  fly ;  of  lions  to  be  camiverous ;  of  fishes  to 
Bwim.  But  the  illustration  has  been  pursued  &r  enough  to  answer 
ike  purpose  intended. 

But  how  is  the  word  hereditary/  used  in  relation  to  these  sub- 
jects ?  It  is  conmion  to  speak  of  particular  properties  of  mind 
and  of  body  as  hereditary j  when  they  can  most  satisfactorily  be 
accounted  for  on  the  common  principle  of  a  likenesa  between  pa- 
rtnU  and  ehUdrtn.  There  is  a  general  resemblance  which  a  child 
bears  to  his  parents,  as  belonging  to  the  same  species ;  and  a  par- 
ticular resemblance  which  he  bears  to  them,  as  mdividuals.  Ob- 
servation shows  that  in  regard  to  the  faculties  and  dispositions  di 
the  mind,  as  well  as  the  structure  of  the  body,  parents  transmit 
to  their  oflspring  a  general  resemblance,  and  frequently  a  par- 
ticular individual  resemblance.  With  respect  to  each  of  these  we 
say,  that  children  inherit  it,  or  derive  it  from  their  parents  ?  Dis- 
eases are  said  to  be  hereditary  in  certain  fiunilies,  where  they  de- 
scend from  generation  to  generation,  and  where  they  evidentiy 
result  fit)m  something  originally  belonging  to  the  constitution. 
There  is  a  hereditary  blindness  and  deafness;  a  hereditary 
firmness  or  weakness  of  bodily  constitution ;  a  hereditary  strength 
cv  imbecility  of  mind.  Wherever  there  is  an  obvious  resemblance 
between  children  and  their  parents  with  respect  to  any  properties 
of  body  or  mind,  especially  if  that  resemblance  has  been  the  same 
fcr  many  generations,  and  is  most  easily  accounted  for  on  the 
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oommon  principle,  that  children  bear  the  likeness  of  their  parents ; 
we  hesitate  not  to  say,  those  properties  are  hereditary.  And 
some  respectable  writers  have  been  led  by  the  particular  opinions 
they  have  held  on  the  subject,  to  speak  of  piety  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Southey  says, ''  Talents  of  no  ordinary  kind,  as  well  as  a 
devotional  temper,  were  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Wesleys." 

Let  us  now  bring  this  train  of  remarks  to  bear  upon  the  subject 
of  inyestigation.  We  inquire  then,  whether  the  circumstances, 
which  lead  us  to  apply  the  words  natural^  native^  innate^  and 
hereditary y  to  such  bodily  and  mental  properties,  as  those  above 
mentioned,  do  in  fact  belong  to  the  moral  depravity  or  sinfulness 
of  man.  We  ought  to  pursue  this  inquiry  with  special  care,  be- 
cause the  result  must  be  of  great  consequence  in  settling  the 
present  controversy. 

The  first  circumstance  which  occurs  is,  that  moral  depravity 
has  been  found  in  the  human  species  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. There  never  has  been  a  single  exception  in  any  age.  Dr. 
Ware  mentions  it  as  a  truth  which  no  one  will  deny,  that  all  men. 
are  sinners.  Moral  depravity  is  as  universal  as  reason,  or  mem- 
ory, or  social  affection,  or  pity,  or  any  of  the  bodily  appetites. 
We  can  as  easily  find  a  man  without  any  of  these,  as  without  sin. 
So  far  then  as  the  universality  of  the  fact  is  concerned,  there  is 
as  much  propriety  in  saying,  that  moral  depravity  is  natural  to 
man,  as  that  the  faculty  of  reason  or  any  bodily  appetite  is  so. 

Another  circumstance  which  justifies  us  in  applying  the  epi- 
thets innate,  natural,  etc.  to  human  depravity  is,  that  it  shows 
itself  very  early.  We  ai'e  indeed  incapable  of  looking  into  the 
mind  of  an  infant,  and  seeing  the  first  motions  of  moral  evil. 
And  it  is  impossible  that  our  memory  should  go  back  to  what  took 
place  in  our  own  minds  during  our  infancy.  But  among  the  earli- 
est things  which  our  memory  can  recall  in  ourselves,  or  which  we 
are  able  to  observe  in  others,  are  found  the  indications  and  incipi- 
ent exercises  of  sinful  affection.  Now  if  moral  depravity  evident- 
ly exists  as  far  back  as  our  recollection  or  our  observation  cdn 
reach ;  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  it  may  exist  still  earlier,  and 
liiat  we  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  of  this,  if  we  could  in  any 
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ny  trace  back  to  an  earlier  period  the  operations  of  our  own 
mindB,  or  if  children  at  an  earlier  period  could,  by  any  intelli^ble 
signs,  indicate  to  us  the  moral  state  of  their  mmds.  In  order 
that  any  a£kction  may  show  itself  by  outward  signs,  and  especial- 
ly that  its  actings  may  be  distinctly  recollected,  it  must  have  ac- 
quired a  considerable  degree  of  strength.  But  is  it  not  according 
to  the  law  of  our  nature,  that  the  affection  should  previously  exist 
m  a  lower  degree  ?  We  are  mdeed  unable  to  determine  how 
eariy  depraved  afiection  may  begin  to  operate.  But  considering 
how  early  it  rises  to  such  strength  as  to  make  itself  visible ;  and 
oonffldering  too  the  gradual  growth  of  everything  in  the  mind ; 
can  we  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  it  probably  exists,  though  in  a 
feebler  state,  much  sooner  than  it  becomes  visible  ?  May  it  not 
be  with  our  moral  nature  in  this  respect,  as  it  is  with  the  peculiar 
properties  of  an  eagle,  a  serpent,  or  a  lion,  which  have  always 
been  considered  as  existing  radically  in  the  original  constitution 
of  the  animal,  though  they  begm  to  show  themselves  some  time 
after  ?  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may ;  the  actual  appearance  of 
moral  evil  in  man  is,  in  common  cases,  very  early ;  so  that  as  far 
as  the  period  of  its  first  occurrence  is  concerned,  there  is  a  plain 
reason  for  calling  it  natural,  or  innate. 

Another  circumstance,  distinguishing  those  things  which  are 
properly  called  natural  or  innate^  or  which  we  say  belong  to  man 
from  the  first,  is,  that  they  cannot  be  traced  to  any  change  in  the 
constitution  of  his  nature,  subsequent  to  his  birth,  and  do  not 
presuppose  such  a  change.  If  idiotism  is  occasioned  by  a  frac- 
ture of  the  skull,  or  by  the  influence  of  disease,  it  is  not  called 
natural.  But  if  no  such  calamity  has  befallen  a  man,  who  shows 
himself  to  be  without  understanding,  and  his  want  of  mind  results, 
as  a  direct  consequence,  from  his  original  constitution ;  then  his 
idiotism  is  called  natural^  or  he  is  said  to  be  horn  an  idiot. 

Now  is  the  moral  depravity  of  man  to  be  traced  to  any  calami- 
ty which  «has  befallen  him,  or  to  any  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  his  moral  constitution,  subsequently  to  his  birth  ?  Does 
it  presuppose  such  a  change  ?  If  a  change  takes  place  adequate 
to  account  for  moral  depravity ;  it  must  be  an  imiversal  change, 
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because  it  must  account  for  tbe  fact  tbat  all  are  sinners.  Una 
portion  then  would  be  that,  although  men  are  uniyersallj  bom 
without  any  dispodtion  or  tendencj  in  their  nature,  which  can 
account  for  the  depravity  thej  afterwards  exhibit,  a  change  oni- 
formlj  takes  place,  which  is  the  spring  of  all  the  moral  evil  actoal- 
Ij  found  in  man.  And  this  change  must  take  place  very  early, 
because  it  must  precede  the  first  appearance  of  moral  evil.  We 
have  then  under  consideration  a  most  important  event ;  a  universal 
change  in  the  moral  nature  of  man;  a  change  which  always 
takes  place  very  early  in  childhood,  and  which  satisfactorily 
accounts  for  all  the  sins  which  mankind  commit.  Now  what 
is  the  cause  of  a  change,  so  momentous  m  its  nature  and  its  re- 
sults ?  Is  that  cause  extraneous  to  the  human  mind,  or  unihin 
the  mind  ?  If  any  one  should  say,  the  cause  is  extraneous  to  the 
mind ;  then  I  should  wish  him  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  supposing^ 
that  our  moral  nature,  without  any  faulty  conduct  of  ours,  is 
subjected  to  the  calamitous  influence  of  such  a  cause.  Call  that 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  change,  ^'  education,  example,  and 
circumstances,"  as  Dr.  Ware  does,  p.  27.  It  is  a  cause  which 
is  extraneous  to  the  mind,  and  over  which,  especially  at  so  early 
a  period,  we  can  have  little  or  no  control.  I  should  wish  Dr. 
Ware  to  show  upon  his  own  principles,  how  we  can  be  accountable 
for  the  consequences  of  a  change  produced  m  such  a  manner. 
And  before  leaving  the  subject,  I  should  be  gratified  to  know, 
how  he  would  make  it  appear  consistent,  that  a  God  of  infinite 
goodness  should  expose  his  feeble,  helpless  creatures,  in  the  very 
first  stage  of  their  existence,  to  the  operation  of  a  cause  so  dread- 
ful. 

But  if  the  cause  of  the  supposed  change  is  within  the  mind,  it 
must  consist  in  something  which  belongs  to  the  ori^al  constitu- 
tion of  the  mind,  or  in  something  which  is  superinduced  upon  the 
mind  after  its  first  existence.  If  it  consists  in  something  which 
belongs  to  the  original  constitution  of  the  mind,  then  we  are  thrown 
back  upon  the  very  doctrine  which  Dr.  Ware  and  others  think  it 
so  important  to  shun.  But  if  the  cause  of  the  supposed  change 
consists  in  somAtltinflr  which  is  superinduced  upon  the  mind  after 
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its  first  existence ;  it  is  certainly  proper  that  we  should  inquire 
what  that  thing  is,  and  by  what  means  it  has  been  superinduced 
upon  the  mind.  And  the  answer,  if  there  could  be  an  answer, 
would  only  make  way  for  another  question,  and  that  for  another, 
and  so  on  mdefinitely. 

These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  supposition, 
fliat  the  depravity  which  man  actually  exhibits,  is  owing  to  any 
ealamity  which  befalls  him,  or  to  any  change  which  takes  place  in 
his  moral  constitution,  subsequentiy  to  his  birth ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  supposition,  if  admitted,  has  no  advantage  what- 
ever over  the  common  supposition,  that  our  actual  wickedness  is 
to  be  traced  back  to  what  is  ori^nal  or  native  in  our  moral  consti- 
totion.  It  gives  no  convenience  or  clearness  to  any  philosophical 
reasonmg  which  we  may  pursue  in  relation  to  this  subject ;  as  it 
only  presents  other  causes,  of  the  existence  of  which  we  have  no 
evidence,  and  which,  if  they  were  real,  must  after  all  be  traced 
back  to  the  original  constitution  of  our  nature.  The  supposition 
has  no  advantage  in  regard  to  our  views  of  the  divine  character, 
it  being  every  way  as  easy  to  reconcile  it  with  the  goodness  of 
God,  that  he  should  give  us  originally  a  constitution,  which  uni- 
formly results  in\ctual  transgression,  as  that  he  should  expose  us 
to  the  operation  of  causes  such  as  Dr.  Ware  names,  p.  27,  which 
afterwards  produce  a  change  from  purity  to  pollution. 

Against  the  supposition  of  such  a  change  in  our  nature,  there 
are  strong  objections.  In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  our  observation 
goes,  all  the  causes  which  operate  upon  the  human  mind  arc  suited 
only  to  excite  to  action  the  powers  and  dispositions  actually  be- 
longing to  our  nature,  but  not  to  change  that  nature.  Secondly, 
the  supposition  of  such  a  change  in  our  nature  is  wholly  trnphilo- 
iophical,  because  wholly  unnecessary.  It  is  as  unphilosophical,  as 
to  suppose  a  change  of  nature  in  order  to  account  for  the  serpent's 
venomous  bite,  the  lion's  fierceness,  or  that  intelligence,  gratitude, 
sympathy,  and  kindness  of  man  which  Dr.  Ware  considers  as 
natural.  Thirdly.  Tlie  uniformity  of  the  fact  that  men  become 
fflnners,  seems  to  denote  that  it  results  from  the  settled  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature,  and  not  from  any  accidental  cause.     We 
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because  it  must  account  for  the  {set  that  all  are  sinners.  The 
position  then  would  be  that,  although  men  are  universally  bom 
without  any  dispodtion  or  tendency  in  their  nature,  which  cao 
account  for  the  depravity  they  afterwards  exhibit,  a  change  uni- 
formly takes  place,  which  is  the  spring  of  all  the  moral  evil  actual- 
ly found  in  man.  And  this  change  must  take  place  very  early, 
because  it  must  precede  the  first  appearance  of  nu)ral  evil.  We 
have  then  under  consideration  a  most  important  event ;  a  universal 
change  in  the  moral  nature  of  man;  a  change  which  always 
takes  place  very  early  in  childhood,  and  which  satisfactorily 
accounts  for  all  the  sins  which  mankind  commit.  Now  what 
is  the  cause  of  a  change,  so  momentous  in  its  nature  and  its  re- 
salts  ?  Is  that  cause  extraiieous  to  the  human  mind,  or  unthin 
the  mind  ?  If  any  one  should  say,  the  cause  is  extraneoiLS  to  the 
nund ;  then  I  should  wish  him  to  solve  the  diflSlculty  of  suppoong^ 
that  our  moral  nature,  without  any  faulty  conduct  of  ours,  is 
subjected  to  the  calamitous  influence  of  such  a  cause.  Gall  that 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  change,  ^'  education,  example,  and 
<nrcumstances,"  as  Dr.  Ware  does,  p.  27.  It  is  a  cause  which 
is  extraneous  to  the  nund,  and  over  which,  especially  at  so  early 
a  period,  we  can  have  little  or  no  control.  I  should  wish  Dr. 
Ware  to  show  upon  his  own  principles,  how  we  can  be  accountable 
for  the  consequences  of  a  change  produced  in  such  a  manner. 
And  before  leaving  the  subject,  I  should  be  gratified  to  know, 
how  he  would  make  it  appear  consistent,  that  a  God  of  infinite 
goodness  should  expose  his  feeble,  helpless  creatures,  in  the  very 
first  stage  of  their  existence,  to  the  operation  of  a  cause  so  dread- 
fid. 

But  if  the  cause  of  the  supposed  change  is  within  the  mind,  it 
must  consist  m  something  which  belongs  to  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  the  mind,  or  in  something  which  is  superinduced  upon  the 
mmd  after  its  first  existence.  If  it  consists  in  something  which 
belongs  to  the  original  constitution  of  the  mind,  then  we  are  thrown 
back  upon  the  very  doctrine  which  Dr.  Ware  and  others  think  it 
so  important  to  shun.  But  if  the  cause  of  the  supposed  change 
consists  in  samethincr  which  is  superinduced  upon  the  mind  after 
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its  first  existence ;  it  is  certainly  proper  that  we  should  inquire 
what  that  thing  is,  and  by  what  means  it  has  been  superinduced 
upon  the  mind.  And  the  answer,  if  there  could  be  an  answer, 
would  only  make  way  for  another  question,  and  that  for  another, 
and  80  on  indefinitely. 

These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  supposition, 
ifaat  the  depravity  which  man  actually  exhibits,  is  o?mig  to  any 
calamity  which  befalls  him,  or  to  any  change  which  takes  place  in 
Hb  moral  constitution,  subsequently  to  his  birth ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  supposition,  if  admitted,  has  no  advantage  what- 
ever over  the  common  supposition,  that  our  actual  wickedness  is 
to  be  traced  back  to  what  is  original  or  native  in  our  moral  consti- 
tation.  It  gives  no  convenience  or  clearness  to  any  philosophical 
reasoning  which  we  may  pursue  in  relation  to  this  subject ;  as  H 
only  presents  other  causes,  of  the  existence  of  which  we  have  no 
evidence,  and  which,  if  they  were  real,  must  after  all  be  traced 
back  to  the  original  constitution  of  our  nature.  The  supposition 
has  no  advantage  in  regard  to  our  views  of  the  divine  character, 
it  being  every  way  as  easy  to  reconcile  it  with  the  goodness  of 
God,  that  he  should  give  us  originally  a  constitution,  which  uni- 
formly results  in\ctual  transgression,  as  that  he  should  expose  us 
to  the  operation  of  causes  such  as  Dr.  Ware  names,  p.  27,  which 
afterwards  produce  a  change  from  purity  to  pollution. 

Against  the  supposition  of  such  a  change  in  our  nature,  there 
are  strong  objections.  In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  our  observation 
goes,  all  the  causes  which  operate  upon  the  human  mind  arc  suited 
only  to  excite  to  action  the  powers  and  dispositions  actually  be- 
longing to  our  nature,  but  not  to  change  that  nature.  Secondly, 
the  supposition  of  such  a  change  in  our  nature  is  wholly  unpJiilO' 
gaphiccd,  because  wholly  umucessary.  It  is  as  unphilosophical,  as 
to  suppose  a  change  of  nature  in  order  to  account  for  the  serpent's 
venomous  bite,  the  lion's  fierceness,  or  that  intelligence,  gratitude, 
sympathy,  and  kindness  of  man  which  Dr.  Ware  considers  as 
natural.  Thirdly.  The  uniformity  of  the  fact  that  men  become 
sinners,  seems  to  denote  that  it  results  from  the  settled  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature,  and  not  from  any  accidental  cause.     We 
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reason  iliiis  respecting  things  which  uniformly  take  place  in  the 
phydcal  world ;  and  why  not  in  the  moral  world  ?  If  our  b^ 
coming  sinners  were  not  owing  to  a  steady  law  or  principle  of  our 
nature,  but  to  some  accidental  cause,  we  should  certidnly  expect 
to  find  some  exceptions.  The  uniform  motions  of  ilie  planets  de- 
note a  uniform  cause,  a  settled  constitution  of  nature ;  while  the 
occasicmal  appearance  of  transient  meteors  denotes  occasional, 
transient  causes.  If  there  were  no  settled  law  of  nature  respect- 
mg  the  motion  of  ilie  planets,  who  would  expect  to  find  their  mo- 
tions constant  and  invariable  7 

Now  just  as  fiur  as  there  is  evidence,  tiiat  man's  actual  sinfnl- 
nees  is  owing  to  the  original  constitution  of  his  moral  nature,  and 
not  to  any  change  in  his  nature  experienced  after  his  birth,  just 
•0  fiur  we  have  reason  to  consider  his  depravity  natural. 

I  have  yet  another  reason  for  considering  man's  depravity 
fnaburdl.  I  look  at  other  principles  in  man,  which  are  generally 
ooosidered  natural,  such  as  the  animal  appetites,  the  love  of  pa- 
rents for  their  oflbpring,  and  also  that  gratitude,  compasaon,  and 
kindness,  which  Dr.  Ware  notices,  ^^  as  original  attributes  of  hu- 
man nature."  These  natural  principles  operate  freely  and  9p(m^ 
taneauify.  It  requires  no  laborious  disciplined)  produce  Uiem, 
no  urgency  of  motives  to  excite  them  to  action.  When  the  proper 
occasion  occurs,  they  arise  at  once.  This  is  a  general  mark  of 
those  active  principles,  which  are  allowed  to  be  native  properties 
of  man.  The  same  mark  distinguishes  man's  moral  depravity. 
Take  children,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  manifesting  what 
they  are  ;  and  let  the  occasion  for  exerciong  a  corrupt  affection 
occur.  How  soon  is  it  excited?  How  spontaneously  does  the 
feeling  of  pride,  ill  will,  and  revenge  show  itself  in  their  looks 
and  actions  7  It  gets  possession  of  them  before  they  are  aware. 
It  arises  of  its  own  accord,  before  they  have  considered  whether 
it  is  good  or  bad.  They  first  learn  its  turpitude  firom  having  felt 
its  operation  in  their  own  minds.  And  it  is  the  case  not  only  in 
childhood,  but  in  every  period  of  life,  that  sinful  affections  arise 
readily,  as  soon  as  the  occasion  occurs.  So  far  then  as  this  cir- 
cumstance has  influence,  it  is  a  justification  of  the  doctrine  of 
native  depravity. 
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But  moral  evil  in  man  has  still  another  mark  of  boing  natural 
or  innate ;  and  that  is,  that  it  is  hard  to  be  eradicated^  and  resists 
powerful  means  of  overcoming  it.  From  this  we  are  led  to  tiunk 
fliat  it  has  taken  deep  root  in  man's  nature,  and  is  not  an  acci- 
dental or  superficial  thing.  The  Christian,  who  makes  the  great- 
aat  eflbrts  to  eradicate  his  depraved  affections,  has,  from  his  own 
experience,  the  clearest  evidence  that  they  adhere  to  the  very 
eopstifaiticm  of  his  moral  nature ;  that  they  make  a  part  of  him- 
aelf ;  and  that  getting  rid  of  them  is  like  cutting  off  a  hand  or 
plucking  out  an  eye.  He  has  evidence  too,  that  while  the  heart 
ii  unrenewed,  or  whiltf  man  continues  in  lus  natural  state,  no  dic- 
tate of  eonsdence,  no  motive  or  influence  which  can  be  brou^t 
to  bear  upon  his  mind,  can  subdue  his  selfishness  and  pride,  or 
induce  him  to  love  Ood  and  be  humble.  This  fact  is  as  well  sup- 
ported by  experience  as  any  fact  whatever  in  the  history  of  the 
mood.  And  as  there  is  no  other  way,  but  experience,  to  prove  it, 
on  supposition  of  its  real  existence,  my  last  appeal  for  the  truth 
cf  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  depravity  will  be  to  the  experience  of 
Oiristians. 

There  is  one  circumstance  of  human  depravity  which  justice 
requires  me  distinctly  to  notice,  as  it  seems  utterly  incapable  of 
bemg  reconciled  to  any  scheme  but  the  orthodox.  When  we  look 
upon  a  new-bom  child,  we  predict  that  he  will  certainly  be  a  sin- 
ner. It  is  not  a  conjecture,  nor  a  probability,  but  a  certainty.  It 
is  a  thing  which  no  precautions,  no  circumstances  whatever  can 
prevent.  Suppose  the  child  to  be  in  the  hands  of  parents,  nurses 
and  tutors,  as  holy  as  angels,  so  that  he  shall  never  hear  anything 
but  words  of  truth  and  love,  and  never  see  anything  but  examples 
of  excellence  ;  still  we  should  predict  with  certainty  that  he  will 
not  escape  the  pollution  of  sin ;  that  he  will  be  a  transgressor  of 
the  divine  law.  Now  such  a  prediction  as  this  must  rest  on  some 
fixed  principle,  some  certain,  uniform  cause ;  just  like  our  predic- 
tion respecting  the  future  development  which  the  child  will  make 
of  any  bodily  or  mental  power.  We  know  beforehand,  that  if  the 
child  is  free  from  special  defects,  he  will  speak,  and  walk,  and 
love,  and  desire,  and  remember.     This  foreknowledge  rests  upon 
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tiie  full  evidence  we  have,  that  such  is  the  settled  law  of  human 
nature.  It  is  precisely  on  the  same  ground,  that  we  predict  the 
future  transgression  of  the  new-bom  infant.  The  prediction  does 
not  imply  any  particular  knowledge  of  this  individual  child,  in 
distmction  from  other  children ;  for,  in  the  case  supposed,  we  only 
know  that  he  is  human.  We  found  our  prediction  solely  upon  the 
&ct,  that  the  child  has  human  nature.  And  that  it  is  the  invar 
liable  law  of  his  nature,  that  he  will  be  a  transgressor.  If  there 
is  no  such  steady  cause,  no  such  invariable  law,  how  can  we  cer- 
tainly conclude  that  a  particular  child,  born  of  pious,  faithful,  ex- 
emplary parents,  will  be  a  sinner  ?  May  not  the  child,  if  such  &B 
Dr.  Ware  supposes  every  infant  to  be,  — "  innocent,  pure,  free 
from  all  disposition  or  tendency  to  sin,"  and  under  the  salutary 
influence  of  the  best  of  parents ; — may  not  such  a  child  be  se- 
cured agsunst  moral  evil  ?  Or  if  this  child  should  not  escape 
those  calamitous  causes,  which  are  supposed  to  turn  our  nature 
ftom  innocence  to  vice,  how  do  we  know  that  some  other  child  of 
Adam  may  not  ?  If  there  is  no  steady,  no  uniformly  operating 
law  of  nature,  leading  to  moral  evil,  or  as  Dr.  Ware  expresses  it, 
"  if  man  is  by  nature  no  more  inclined  or  disposed  to  vice  than  to 
virtue,"  may  we  not  suppose  that  one  of  a  thousand,  or  at  least 
one  of  eight  hundred  millions,  will  retain  his  original  purity,  and 
go  through  this  short  life  without  becoming  a  sinner  ?  But  .we 
are  forbidden  to  suppose  this  by  that  sober  observation,  wluch 
teaches  us  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  maxim,  that  "  no  man  can 
gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles."  The  cause  in  the 
former  case  is  indeed  moral;  in  the  latter,  physical.  But  in  both 
cases  the  cause  which  operates  is  constant ;  and  it  is  the  constancy 
or  uniformity  of  the  cause,  which  enables  us,  in  either  case,  to 
form  a  certain  judgment  respecting  the  constancy  of  the  effect. 
Now  in  any  such  case,  where  do  we  look  for  the  cause  of  a  con- 
stant, uniform  effect,  but  in  the  nature  or  constitution  of  the 
thing  ?  If  this  reason  is  substantially  correct,  what  can  be  more 
proper  than  to  call  the  sinfulness  of  man  Tuxtural^  original^  tn- 
nate  ? 
It  might  here  be  expected  that  I  should  argue  particularly  from 
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Aose  teztB  which  teach  that  our  sinfiihiess  results  firom  the  origmal 
OQDstitatioii  of  our  nature ;  firom  various  maxims  and  rules  of 
Scripture,  implying  a  bias  in  human  nature,  which  it  is  the  object 
of  Christiaa  instructioxi  and  discipline  to  correct ;  and  particularlj 
from  the  representaticmB  of  the  New  Testament,  that  man  has,  by 
Ui  natural  birth,  that  carnal  mind  which  is  opposite  to  holiness, 
and  on  aooount  of  which  he  needs  to  be  bom  again.  But  the  u^ 
guments  deriyed  from  these  sources  were  distinctly  brought  to 
view  in  my  Letters  to  Unitarians ;  and  I  cheerfully  leave  it  to  the 
judgment  of  my  readers,  whether  anything  has  been  offered  to 
^*™w>i«H  their  force. 

I  have  now  stated  the  leadmg  considerations,  which  prove  the 
depravity  of  man  to  be  native,  natural,  innate.  These,  with  the 
Scripture  arguments  alluded  to,  are,  to  say  the  least,  as  good 
leiBons  why  we  should  believe  moral  depravity  to  be  a  native, 
eriginal  attribute  of  man,  as  any  which  Dr.  Ware  can  have  for 
believing  **  kindness,  gratitude,  and  love  of  truth  "  to  be  so.  I 
admit  that  these  and  other  things  of  like  kind,  if  taken  with  prop^ 
er  explanations,  are,  as  Dr.  Ware  represents  them,  naturai  prop- 
erties of  man.  But  let  him  tell  us  why  they  are  to  be  considered 
as  natural ;  and  then  we  may  see  whether  the  reasons  which  prove 
Ihem  to  be  natural,  are  stronger  than  those  which  prove  human 
depravity  to  be  so. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

The  principal  objections  against  the  doctrine  which  I  attempted 
to  defend  in  the  precedmg  chapter,  and  the  principal  difficulties  in 
which  it  is  thought  to  be  involved,  will  now  be  made  the  subject 
of  particular  consideration. 

Notwithstanding  the  universal  prevalence  of  moral  evil,  and  all 
the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  to  prove  that  it  is  natural 
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to  man,  like  those  other  appetites  and  afiections  which  are,  on  both 
ades,  regarded  in  this  light ;  there  are,  it  is  said,  special  reasMis 
agamst  considering  moral  evU  to  be  a  natural  property  of  man ; 
reasons  strong  enough  to  countervail  all  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  orthodox  doctrine.  These  reasons  are,  that  the  doctrine  qf 
native  depravity  is  inconsistent  with  the  moral  attributee  of  God^ 
and  with  moral  agency  in  man.  Objections  like  these  are  ar- 
rayed against  the  common  doctrine  of  native  depravity  by  Dr* 
John  Taylor,  and  many  other  writers,  and  are  suggested  by  Dr. 
Ware  in  several  passages  in  his  Letters. 

Here  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  remark,  as  I  remaiked  in  my 
Letters  to  Unitarians,  that  the  reasoning  of  those  who  urge  objec- 
tions in  this  manner,  is  altogether  unphilosophical,  and  can  nerer 
be  allowed  either  in  physics  or  theology.  The  particular  £&ult  to 
which  I  refer  in  their  reasoning  is,  that  they  consider  a  difficulty 
which  they  are  not  able  to  solve,  sufficient  to  disprove  a  dootriiie 
which  is  supported  by  clear  and  conclusive  evidence.  Li  the 
science  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  in  natural  philosophy,  the  legiti- 
mate object  of  research  is,  not  to  determine  what  is  poesStie  or 
eonmtent^  but  to  discover  what  is  fact.  What  would  be  thought 
of  me,  should  I  regulate  my  inquiries  in  natural  philosophy  by 
the  principle  involved  in  the  reasoning  referred  to  ?  I  start  with 
a  full  belief  of  the  common  doctrine  of  philosophy,  that  all  mate- 
rial substances  have  the  power  of  attraction.  By  and  by  facts 
occur,  which  indicate  that,  in  certain  cases,  material  substances 
have  the  power  of  repulsion.  But  as  I  am  unable  to  see  how 
this  power  can  consist  with  the  other,  I  will  not  admit  its  exist- 
ence. Or,  if  I  admit  the  existence  of  repulsion,  I  will  no  longer 
admit  attraction.    Am  I  now  a  disciple  of  Newton  ? 

The  falsity  of  the  reasoning  above  described  is  no  leas 
obvious,  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  depravity.  The  proper 
inquiry  is,  what  is  taught  by  the  word  of  Gkxi,  and  by  the  facts 
which  fall  under  our  observation?  I  ought  to  come  to  this 
inquiry  with  a  mind  as  free  firom  prepossession,  as  that  with 
which  a  physician  inquires  whether  his  patient  exhibits  the  signs 
of  a  consumption.    And  if  I  find  such  proof  that  depravity  nato- 
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nllj  belongs  to  man,  as  satisfies  me  that  any  other  properties  of 
nan  are  nataral,  I  haye  come  to  the  end  of  mj  inquiry.  So  far 
as  my  belief  of  the  fact  is  ooncemed,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question,  how  this  &ct  is  consistent  with  the  perfections  of 
God,  or  with  the  moral  agency  of  man,  or  with  anything  else. 
I  say  not  this,  however,  because  I  have  the  least  reluctance  to 
consider  tbe  question  of  consistency  in  its  proper  place  ;  but  to 
show  that,  in  our  reasoning,  the  consideration  of  consistency  is  to 
be  made  entirely  distinct  from  the  consideration  of  the  evidence 
which  proves  tbe  fact.  If  I  would  be  either  a  philosopher  or  a 
Christian,  I  must  believe  what  is  cleariy  proved  to  be  fact, 
whether  I  am  able  to  reconcile  the  fact  with  other  things  which  I 
believe,  or  not.  Nor  must  I  suffer  my  views  of  the  clearness  and 
competency  of  the  proof,  or  my  mode  of  coming  to  the  discovery 
of  it,  to  be  influenced  by  any  difficulty  I  may  feel  as  to  the  con- 
astency  of  the  &ct  to  be  proved  by  other  facts.  But  I  say  this, 
not  because  I  suppose  that  two  facts  or  truths  which  are  to  be 
believed  are  m  any  case  really  inconsistent  with  each  other ;  but 
because  we  may  not  in  every  case  be  under  advantages  to  discover 
how  they  are  consistent. 

To  come  at  a  still  clearer  view  of  the  error  against  which  I 
would  guard ;  suppose  some  one  should  say,  that  my  believing 
tbe  power  of  repulsion  to  exist  in  matter  is  inconsistent  with  my 
believing  the  power  of  attraction ;  or  should  charge  me  with 
denying  attraction,  because  I  believed  repulsion.  And  suppose 
this  pretended  inconsistency  of  repulsion  with  attraction  should 
be  perpetually  mentioned,  as  proving  conclusively  that  matter  can 
have  no  such  property  as  the  power  of  repulsion.  In  reply  I 
should  say,  first,  that  a  man's  being  unable  to  see  the  consistency 
of  the  two  powers  is  no  proof  of  a  real  inconsistency.  Secondly, 
The  question  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  repulsion,  must 
depend  entirely  on  its  proper  evidence,  and  must  be  discussed 
without  any  regard  to  the  alleged  inconsistency  of  repulsion  with 
attraction.  If  repulsion  is  proved  to  exist  by  clear  evidence,  I 
flbould  be  a  child,  and  not  a  philosopher,  to  refuse  it  a  place  in 
my  belief  because  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  something 
die. 
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I  entertsdn  the  same  views  of  the  proper  mode  cf  reaaoiung  oo 
ibe  subject  of  man's  natural  depravity ;  and  these  views  I  exhi- 
bited m  mjr  fourth  Letter,  to  which  I  beg  leave  particularly  to 
refer  the  reader.  After  several  remarks,  intended  to  simplify  tbs 
object  of  inquiry,  I  said  :  ^^  These  remarks  are  intended  to  show 
that  according  to  the  just  principles  of  reasoning  m  such  a  case, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  inquiry,  whether  the  common  doc- 
trine of  depravity  can  consist  with  the  moral  perfection  of  Ood, 
etc.  If  I  say,  this  doctrine  cannot  be  true,  because  I  cannot 
reconcile  it  with  the  goodness  of  Gkxl ;  it  is  the  same  as  saying,  I 
am  an  infallible  judge,  and  my  opinion  must  stand,  thou^ 
opposed  by  the  declarations  of  Scripture  and  the  evidence  of 
firsts.  To  take  such  a  position  would  be  an  efiectual  bar  to  coi^ 
viction,  and  render  all  reasoning  useless.  If  we  would  regulate 
our  investigations  on  this  subject  by  correct  principles,  we  mttst 
reject  totally  every  prepossession  against  the  doctrine  of  depra- 
vity, and  must  restrict  ourselves  to  this  single  inquiry,  what  u 
true  in  fact?  If  the  subject  is  one  on  which  the  Scripture 
undertakes  to  decide  ;  the  question  is,  what  saith  the  Seriptuiref 
If,  when  we  pursue  our  inquiry,  we  find  that  the  Scripture,  inter- 
preted without  the  influence  of  any  prepossession,  and  according 
to  just  rules,  teaches  that  man  is  by  nature  unholy ;  tiiis  must 
unhesitatmgly  be  admitted  as  a  certain  truth.  That  Gkxl  declares 
it  is  proof  enough.  If  observation  and  experience  teach  the  same 
truth,  we  are  to  admit  it  as  doubly  confirmed.  As  to  the  goodneas 
of  God,  we  know  it  from  other  evidence.*' 

Dr.  Ware  thinks  the  course  I  pursued,  in*  regard  to  this  subject, 
liable  to  objection.  "  This  is  certainly  a  very  extraordinary 
thought,"  he  says,  '^  that  in  defending  his  system  against  an 
objection  to  which  it  is  thought  liable,  ho  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  very  objection  itself,  nor  with  the  diflSculty  it  involves. 
Did  the  question  relate  to  the  simple  fact,  whether  the  doctrine  of 
depravity,  as  maint^ed  by  the  orthodox,  were  a  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture or  not,  its  consistency  or  inconsistency  with  the  moral  perfec- 
tions of  God  would  indeed  make  no  part  of  the  ground  on  whick 
the  argument  should  proceed."  p.  12. 
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Mj  reply  to  this  and  to  what  stands  connected  with  it,  is  a 
Tery  easy  one.  The  grand  point  at  issue  was  and  is,  whether  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  depravity  is  true.  I  was  aware  that  Mr. 
Chaoning  and  others  had  not  made  this  the  grand  point  at  issue, 
and,  to  expose  what  I  considered  a  mistake  m  them,  and  to  sim- 
jdify  the  object  of  inquiry,  I  made  the  remarks  in  my  fourth 
Letter.  I  represented  that  the  great  inquiry  in  relation  to  this 
sabject,  ought  to  be  ;  ^^  Do  the  Scriptures,  understood  accordmg 
to  just  rules  of  interpretation,  teach  the  doctrine  of  native  depra- 
vity ?  "  Now  if  this  were  really  to  be  made  the  chief  topic  of 
inquiry,  Dr.  Ware  himself  allows,  that  "  the  consistency  or  incon- 
sistency of  the  doctrine  with  the  moral  perfections  of  God  would 
indeed  make  no  part  of  the  ground  on  which  the  argument  should 
proceed.''  The  fact  was,  that  it  had  often  been  mentioned  as  a 
decisive  reason  against  believing  the  doctrine  of  depravity,  that  it 
18  inconsistent  with  the  moral  perfection  of  God.  If  an  appear- 
(mee  of  such  inconsistency  had  been  mentioned  merely  as  a  difiB- 
colty  attending  an  important  Scripture  doctrine,  the  case  would 
have  been  different.  But  its  absolute  inconsistency  with  the 
£vine  perfections  had  been  asserted,  as  conclusively  disproving  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine.  I  undertook  to  show  that  such  a  mode  of 
reasoning  is  altogether  unphilosophical,  and  that  it  would  be  seen 
to  be  so  in  other  like  cases.  And  I  now  say  again,  that  what  I 
have  represented  to  be  the  grand  inquiry  is  not  to  be  shackled 
with  any  other  matters.  K,  indeed,  after  we  have  proved  from 
legitimate  sources  of  evidence  that  man  is  by  nature  depraved, 
any  one  chooses  to  bring  into  view  the  diflSculty  of  reconciling  the 
doctrine  with  the  divine  perfections,  I  will  be  so  far  from  attempt- 
ing to  evade  the  diflGiculty,  that  I  will  apply  myself  with  all  possi- 
ble diligence  and  care  to  solve  it.  And  this  I  shall  do  before 
leaving  the  subject.  But,  after  all,  whether  I  succeed  in  solving 
the  diflSculty  or  not,  the  ground  of  my  faith  in  the  doctrine  is  the 
same.  I  believe  it,  because  it  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures ;  just 
as  the  philosopher  believes  what  thorough  investigation  shows  to  be 
jbct,  whether  he  finds  himself  able  to  reconcile  it  with  other  facts 
or  not. 

16* 
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Bat  Dr.  Ware  insists,  p.  12, 13,  that  it  certainly  does  belong 
to  him,  who  would  relieve  the  orthodox  system  &om  the  imputation 
of  being  inconsistent  with  the  divine  perfections,  to  prove  that  it 
is  consistent.  For  the  sake  of  elucidating  more  fuUj  the  prin- 
ciple of  reasoning  under  consideration,  I  will  allow,  for  the  pre- 
sent, that  it  does  belong  to  mo  to  prove  this  consistency.  And  I 
will  give,  in  very  few  words,  the  kind  of  proof  which  I  now  have 
to  offer.  Let  then  the  alleged  inconsistency  aj)pear  ever  so  great, 
even  as  great  and  as  hard  to  be  removed  as  Unitarians  suppose ; 
I  shall  consider  it  as  vahd  evidence  of  a  real  consistency,  if  I 
show  by  proper  arguments,  first,  that  God  possesses  moral  petfee^ 
tian,  and  secondly,  that  man  is  hy  7iature  depraved,  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  kind  of  proof  that  is  to  be  rehed  upon,  not 
attempting  to  exhibit  the  proof  at  full  length.  Suppose  each  of 
the  two  positions  just  stated  to  be  supported  by  suitable  evidence. 
I  adduce  the  simple  £Bu;t,  that  both  positmis  are  shoum  to  be  true^ 
as  satisfactory  proof  of  their  real  consistency  tvith  each  other.  In 
many  cases  this  may  be  the  only  possible  method  of  proof;  becauae 
we  may  not  be  able  to  bring  the  two  things  together  by  a  direct 
comparison,  and  in  that  way  to  show  that  they  are  consistent  with 
each  other.  This  principle  is  much  used  in  Geometry.  In  some 
cases,  where  we  cannot  compare  two  things  together  so  as  to  prove 
their  agreement  with  each  other  directly,  we  compare  them  both 
with  a  third,  and,  by  making  out  their  agreement  mth  that,  we 
prove  their  agreement  with  each  other.  Their  agreement  with 
the  third  is  the  medium  of  proof.  So  in  the  case  under  conader- 
ation.  Even  if  we  could  do  nothing  by  a  direct  comparison  of  the 
two  positions,  towards  proving  a  mutual  consistency,  the  fact,  that 
each  of  them  is  shown  by  proper  evidence  to  be  true,  must  be 
taken  as  evidence  that  they  are  consistent.  This  is  the  only  way 
in  which  a  thousand  things  in  physics,  and  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind,  can  ever  be  proved  to  be  consistent  with  each  other.  And 
it  is  the  only  way  in  which  men,  who  are  completely  disentangled 
from  the  hypothetical  philosophy,  deem  it  necessary  to  attempt  a 
proof. 

But  Dr.  Ware  shows,  at  the  end  of  Letter  11,  that  he  is  of  a 
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wry  difibient  <^)iiuon,  as  to  tbis  principle  of  reasoiung.  He  saya, 
tiiat  I  Aaae  contented  mytetf  with  endeavoring  to  prove  the  doo- 
irine9  of  orthodox;/  a»  matters  of  faety  upon  the  principle^  that  if 
I  oo^ld  clearly  prove  them  to  be  doctrines  of  Scripture^  I  ahaidd 
not  be  boumd  to  show  how  thej/  can  be  oomietent  with  the  cUvine 
perfections.  He  signifies  his  disapprobation  of  all  this,  and  de- 
dares  that,  as  I  have  proceeded  thus,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
anything  more^  to  show  that  the  imputation  of  our  holding  doo- 
irines  ineoneistent  with  the  divine  perfections  is  not  removed.  To 
this  remarkable  passage  I  request  the  reader  to  ^ve  some  dose 
attention.  The  principle  on  which  I  proceeded  in  my  reasoning, 
as  Dr.  Ware  here  observes,  was  ttiis ;  that  if  I  could  dear^ 
piove  our  doctrines  to  be  matters  of  teuot  and  doctrines  of  Scrip- 
ture, I  should  not  be  bound  to  show,  in  any  other  way,  how  they 
ean  be  connstent  with  the  divine  perfections.  Now,  he  says,  as  I 
have  contented  myself  with  an  attempt  made  according  to  this 
principle,  the  imputation  of  our  holding  opinions  inconsistent  with 
ib/s  divine  perfections  remdns ;  that  is  to  say,  my  having  clearly 
}noved  our  doctrines  to  be  doctrines  of  Scripture,  if  I  had  done 
it,  would  not  be  enough  to  prove  them  consistent  with  the  divine 
perfections  ;  —  for  this  is  the  same  as  his  saying,  that  my  having 
clearly  proved  our  doctrines  to  be  doctrines  of  Scripture  would 
not  remove  the  imputation  of  our  holding  doctrines  inconsistent 
with  the  divine  perfections  ;  and  this  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that, 
for  aught  we  know,  the  Scriptures  may  contain  doctrines  inconsis- 
tent with  the  divine  perfections.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think,  that 
this  is  the  ground-work  of  Dr.  Ware's  reasoning  on  this  subject. 
But  it  really  is  so,  unless  he  is  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  express 
what  he  intends  ;  or  unless  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  misinterpret 
his  language.  But  truly  I  see  not  how  I  could  avoid  the  conclu- 
aon  above  stated.  For  if  the  principle  on  which  he  says  I  pro- 
ceeded, and  on  which  I  indeed  meant  to  proceed,  that  if  I  could 
clearly  prove  our  doctrines  to  be  doctrines  of  Scripture,  we  should 
be  free  from  the  imputation  of  holding  doctrines  inconsistent  with 
tJie  divine  perfections  —  if  this  principle  is  to  be  rejected,  it  must 
be  because  the  Bible  may  contain  doctrines  inconsistent  with  the 
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dime  perfeotions.  If  Dr.  Ware  would  agree  to  ilie  pomtioii,  HuA 
ilie  Bible  teaches  nothing  really  inconsiBtent  with  the  divine  per- 
fectionB,  he  woold  then  consider  my  proving  the  doctrines  in 
question  to  be  doctrines  of  Scripture  as  removing  every  pretence 
fliat  I  hold  doctrines  inconsistent  with  those  perfections.  I  know, 
indeed,  that  Dr.  Ware  did  not  mean  to  admit  that  I  had  proved 
our  doctrines  to  be  taught  in  the  Bible.  But  what  he  says 
implies,  that  if  I  had  proved  this,  and  had  done  no  more,  I  should 
still  be  chargeable  with  holding  doctrines  inconsistent  with  the 
perifections  of  Qoi;  which  is  really  the  same  as  if  he  should 
charge  the  8eriptuit€9  with  teaching  doctrines  inconsistent  with 
tiiose  perfections.* 

As  this  subject  is  of  great  consequence  in  tiie  regulation  of 
our  inquiries,  and  as  my  wish  is  to  make  it  perfectiy  inteUigiH 
ble  to  every  reader ;  I  beg  leave  to  exhibit  my  views  in  a  varied 
form. 

^  Not^  to  th$  IrtttHt  EdutotL 

Writers  mufntaintng  XJnitaiiaa  and  Pelagian  opiniona,  hold  it  to  be  a  vattl 
oljectioii  to  the  doctrine  of  natiye  depniTitj,  that  the  doctrine  w  meomutaU  mtt 
Ootft  moral  attributei.  I  snppoee  thej  only  mean  to  saj,  it  teenu  to  them  wootmt' 
tent;  in  other  words,  they  cannot  wee  how  it  is  inoormttent  Bat  would  it  be  too 
much  for  them  to  remember,  that  their  understanding  is  limited,  and  that  things 
maj  really  be  consistent  with  each  other,  although  thejf  are  not  able  to  see  how 
the  J  are  consistent? 

The  greatest  and  best  of  men  haye  acknowledged  themielTes  unable,  bj 
reasoning,  to  reconcile  the  existence  of  eril  In  the  creation  with  the  perfeetioiis 
of  the  Creator.  But  have  thej,  on  that  account,  denied  either  the  existence  of 
eril  or  the  perfections  of  the  Creator  %  No.  They  have  fully  beUeved  both  theae 
truths,  and  have  believed  them  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  each  other,  although 
they  have  confessed  themselves  unable  to  show  how  they  are  consistent. 

Atheistical  philosophers  have  been  exceedingly  reckless  in  such  matters.  One 
of  them,  as  I  recollect,  particularly  describes  the  dreadful  disorders  and  miseiiai 
of  mankind,  and  then  asserts  the  utter  impossibility  of  reconciling  these  evila 
with  the  existence  of  a  Being  of  infinite  power  and  benevolence,  and  hence  draws 
the  conclusion  that  no  such  Being  exists.  Every  Christian  man  will  say,  that 
author  was  a  wretched  reasoner.  But  my  reasoning  would  be  little  better  ifaaa 
his,  if  I  should  deny  the  existence  of  those  evils,  because  I  cannot  reconcile  them 
with  the  moral  attributes  of  Gk>d.  Do  not  Unitarians  violate  the  principle  of 
sound  reasoning  in  a  similar  way,  when  they  deny  the  native  depravity  of  man, 
which  is  proved  by  such  a  variety  of  arguments,  becaaie  they  cannot  make  o«it  Us 
oooaistency  with  the  divine  attributes  f 
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The  poaitkms  which  I  hare  labored  to  establish,  as  the  regulat- 
ing principles  of  our  reasoning,  and  of  our  fiedth,  particularly  on 
toB  sabject,  are  these :  1.  The  grand  inquiry  is,  what  is  taught 
ij  the  word  of  Qoi  ?  2.  Though  the  Scriptures  contain  doctrines 
which  may  have  an  appearance  of  being  inconsistent  with  the 
divine  perfections,  they  contain  none  which  are  inconsistent  in 
reality.  8.  As  soon  as  any  doctrine  is  clearly  proved  to  be  a 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  it  is,  for  that  reason  alone,  entitled  to  our 
fidtfa ;  and  even  if  we  should  entirely  &il  of  showing  its  consiAf^ 
tency  with  other  truths  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  objector,  we  could 
not,  on  that  account,  be  justly  charged  with  holding  a  doctrine 
inconsistent  with  those  truths.  Will  Dr.  Ware  agree  to  these 
jnnoiples  7  Will  he  grant  that  we  are  first  of  all  to  inquire, 
whetiier  any  doctrine  under  consideration  is  clearly  taught  in  the 
word  of  God ;  and  if  it  is  shown  to  be  tau^t  there,  will  he  grant 
Aat  it  is,  on  that  ground  dUme^  to  be  received  as  true,  and  that, 
heing  true^  it  is  really  consistent  with  all  other  truths,  and  par- 
ticularly vrith  that  great  truth,  that  God  possesses  infinite  moral 
perfections?  My  wicih  is  to  determine  what  is,  in  this  case, 
the  right  mode  of  reasoning j  waiving  for  the  present  the  question, 
whether  the  result  of  it  will  be  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the 
orthodox  doctrine.  I  simply  ask  whether  Dr.  Ware  allows  that 
the  mode  of  reasoning  above  proposed  is  valid  —  not  whether 
he  thinks  I  have  succeeded  in  proving  the  doctrine  of  native 
depravity  to  be  taught  in  the  word  of  God,  but  whether  if  1 
should  prove  the  doctrine  to  be  plainly  taught  in  God's  word, 
he  would  consider  this  as  conclusive  proof,  first  of  its  truths 
and  then  of  its  comnstency  with  God^s  perfectionB,  K  he  does 
not  grant  this,  —  as  I  was  led  to  think  from  a  few  sentences 
in  his  Letters,  — then  I  ask,  why  he  does  not.  Is  it  because 
he  tliinks  the  holy  Scriptures  may  contain  doctrines  not  consich 
tent  with  God's  attributes,  and  that,  if  I  prove  a  doctrine  which 
I  hold,  to  be  plainly  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  I  may  still  be 
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chargeable  with  holding  what  is  incoxisistent  with  tiioie  attri- 
butes? 

But  after  all  Dr.  Ware's  real  meaning  may  not  be  what  I  have 
imderstood  from  his  language ;  and  he  may,  cheerfblly  and 
fiilly  aoeede  to  the  principle  of  reasoning  which  I  have  been 
laboring  to  establish.  The  principle  is  this ; — and  if  the  word  of 
God  is  tme,  it  will  stand  forever ;  —  namely,  that  cleariy  proring 
any  doctrines  to  be  doctrines  of  Scripture,  is,  by  necessary  impK- 
cation,  proving  them  to  be  consistent  with  the  divine  perfections ; 
ihat,  in  this  controversy,  the  simple  mquiry  should  be,  what  do  tk$ 
Scriptures  teachf  and  that,  in  pursuing  this  inquiry,  and  in  esti- 
mating tiie  value  of  evidence  which  bears  upon  it,  we  ought  not 
to  be  influenced  by  the  apprehension,  that  we  may  not  be  able  to 
show  how  the  doctrines  in  question  are  consistent  witii  the  chai^ 
aoter  of  Gh)d.  From  this  principle  it  would  follow,  that  if  any 
man  finds,  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  orthodoxy,  that  he  has 
been  influenced  by  an  appearance  or  apprehension  of  their  incon* 
sistency  with  the  divine  perfections,  and  that  in  this  way  he  has 
been  prepossessed  against  these  doctrines,  and  has  refused  to  be 
convinced  of  their  truth  by  evidence  which  would  be  satisfactory 
in  other  cases ;  it  b  high  time  for  him  to  inquire,  whether  he 
has  not  neglected  the  proper  rules  of  reasoning,  and  whether 
he  is  not  in  danger  of  wandering  firom  the  path  of  divine 
truth.  He  ought  to  keep  in  mind,  that  such  short-siglhted 
creatures  as  we  are  may,  in  a  thousand  cases,  be  unable  to 
see  how  things  can  be  consistent  which  really  are  so;  and 
that  we  may  think  we  see  an  inconsistency,  when,  if  we  had 
a  greater  extent  or  clearness  of  vision,  we  might  think  veiy 
diSerentiy.  While  he  rejects  a  doctrine,  which  is  fiilly  sup- 
ported by  Scripture,  because  he  is  unable  to  see  how  the 
doctrine  can  consist  with  something  else ;  he  places  a  reli- 
ance upon  the  strength  of  his  understanding  to  which  it  ib 
not  entitied,  and  opens  the  door  for  a  wide-spreading  skepti- 
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Under  tbe  influence  of  such  mistaken  views,  as  those  just  al- 
hded  to,  a  philosopher  examines  the  proof  of  a  general  deluge, 
aiid  finds  it  clear  and  strong.  But  he  determmes  not  to  belieye 
ity  because  he  cannot  see  how  it  could  have  been  consistent  with 
flie  justice  and  goodness  of  Gh)d  to  destroy  a  world  by  a  deluge. 
Ton  tell  him,  it  is  clearly  taught  in  the  Bible,  which  he  professes 
to  receiye  as  the  word  of  God,  and  that  it  ought,  on  that  account 
skoe,  to  be  believed,  whatever  difficulties  may  seem  to  attend  it 
But  he  avers,  that  it  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of 
Qod,  who  is  the  Father  of  his  creatures ;  ^^  that  we  can  make  no 
supposition  upon  the  ground  of  which  we  shall  be  able  to  see  that 
it  can  be  consistent ;"  that  it  ought  therefore  to  be  rejected ;  and 
that  the  few  texts  of  Scripture  which  seem  to  &vor  it,  must  be 
saqdained  in  some  other  way,  so  that  they  may  give  no  support 
to  a  fact,  which  ^^  certainly  admits  of  no  reconciliation  with  any 
notion  we  can  have  of  the  moral  perfection  of  the  Author  of  our 
bebg." 

The  same  philosopher  casts  his  eye  over  the  destruction  of 
Bodom  by  fire  firom  heaven,  and  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Boman 
anny.  Ss  sensibilities  are  shocked  by  the  idea  of  such  scenes 
of  distress  and  desolation.  That  God  should  visit  so  great  a 
multitude  of  people,  including  so  many  thousands  of  harmless 
in&mts,  with  such  overwhelming  judgments,  seems  totally  irrecon- 
cilable with  his  paternal  character.  Our  philosopher,  who  feels 
fixr  his  fellow-creatures,  cannot  think  that  a  Being  of  infinite 
eompassion  could  ever  have  taken  pleasure  in  witnessing  so  awful 
an  event,  brought  about  too  by  his  own  agency.  And  though  the 
evidence  firom  history  is  such  as  would  satisfy  him  in  other  cases, 
he  thinks  it  cannot  be  satisfactory  in  this,  as  it  would  involve  us 
in  the  belief  of  a  fact,  so  inconsistent  with  the  moral  perfection  of 
God.  So  far  as  the  Bible  is  concerned,  instead  of  openly  reject- 
ing its  authority,  he  goes  about  to  put  such  a  sense  upon  it  as  he 
thinks  it  ought  to  have.  He  claims  the  right  of  proceeding  in 
this  way  from  one  subject  to  another,  and  of  rejecting  or  modify- 
ing any  texts  of  Scripture,  so  that  they  may  not  oppose  the  notion 
which  he  has  suflfered  to  preoccupy  his  mind,  m  regard  to  the 
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character  of  God.  He  seems  to  see  that  the  oommon  doctrines 
of  depravity,  atonement,  election,  regeneration,  and  the  endless 
punishment  of  the  wicked  are  incapable  of  being  reconciled  with 
the  divine  perfections.  According  to  his  maxim,  therefore,  these 
doctrines  must  all  be  rejected  ;  and  the  Bible  must  be  so  ezphdned 
as  to  ^ve  them  no  support. 

Now  the  foundation  of  such  a  philosopher's  reasoning  is  just 
this.  He  has  more  confidence  in  his  own  preconceptions,  than  in 
the  word  of  God.  While  he  ought  to  guide  his  reason  by  liie 
£ctates  of  revelation ;  he  labors  to  conform  the  dictates  of  reve- 
lation to  the  hasty  judgments  of  reason.  See  how  clearly  and 
strongly  fhe  Scriptures  assert  the  natural  corruption  of  man.  If 
with  half  the  clearness  and  strength  they  asserted  his  native 
purity,  how  would  Unitarians  glory  in  the  firm  foundation  of  tfaeir 
fidth?  But  no  sooner  does  the  word  of  God  begin  to  assert 
man's  native  depravity,  than  it  has  to  encounter  a  stirong  preooD- 
ception,  that  the  doctrine  cannot  consist  with  God's  moral  peileo- 
tion,  and  cannot  be  true.  Our  opponents  tiiink  that  the  Soriptares 
do  not  teach  the  doctrine.  But  would  they  think  so,  were  tbity 
not  biassed  by  a  prejudice  against  the  doctrine  ?  And  must  it 
not  bo  evident  even  to  themselves,  that  such  a  prejudice  is  likely 
to  prevent  all  impartial  investigation  of  the  evidence  which  sup- 
ports the  doctrine  ?  How  can  there  be  an  impartial  investigation 
of  the  meaning  of  Scripture  by  those,  who  have  prejudged  what 
its  meaning  must,  or  must  not  be  ?  Is  it  not  obvious,  that  they 
judge  differently  in  regard  to  other  doctrines,  against  which  their 
prejudices  are  not  arrayed  ?  Is  not  evidence  of  inferior  clearness 
perfectly  satisfactory  on  a  thousand  other  subjects  ?  But  here, 
according  to  the  maxims  which  govern  our  opponents,  it  seems 
impossible  they  should  ever  be  convinced.  Let  the  Scriptures  say 
what  they  will ;  let  them  assert  the  doctrine  of  native  depravity, 
and  the  other  doctrines  allied  to  it,  in  language  ever  so  jdam,  and 
in  circumstances  which  show,  according  to  all  just  rules  of  inter- 
pretation, what  the  sense  must  be ;  and  let  it  appear  from  the 
conduct  of  the  writers,  and  from  what  they  exhibited  of  their  own 
feelings,  that  they  did  actually  regard  these  doctrines  as  divine 
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troths ;  it  still  answers  no  purpose  with  our  opponents.  For  thej 
Beet  all  this  with  the  argument,  that  these  doctrines  can  never 
be  reccmciled  with  the  moral  perfections  of  (rod.  Viewing  the 
doctrines  in  this  light,  and  entertaining  this  strong  prepossession 
againBt  them,  they  can  receive  no  result  of  experience,  and  no 
declaration  of  Scripture,  as  conclusive  evidence  of  their  truth.  I 
mj  then,  that  so  long  as  thej  suffer  that  notion  of  inconsistency 
io  occupy  their  minds,  and  to  control  their  faith ;  it  is  idle  to  cite 
the  Scriptures  as  evidence.  If  Paul  himself  were  here,  and 
Aoold  declare  the  doctrines,  as  we  understand  them,  to  be  ao- 
eofding  to  truth ;  they  would  even  then  reject  them.  Just  so  far 
SB  tti^  maxim  is  adopted,  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  ^ven 
1^,  and  the  discussion  proceeds  on  the  ground  of  mere  natural 
leaaon.  Even  after  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  any  par^ 
ticolar  doctrines  are  taught  in  the  Bible ;  we  must  still  inquire 
at  ttie  oracle  of  reason,  whether  those  doctrines  are  worthy  to  be 


I  am  aware  that  presenting  the  reasoning  of  our  opponents  in 
duB  light  may  be  thought  to  savor  but  little  of  candor.  But  truly, 
I  Ulink  iliey  will  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  so  fisur  as  the 
exercise  of  candor  is  concerned,  I  can  justify  myself  by  appealing 
to  the  standard  which  they  themselves  have  established.  For 
if  it  is  consistent  with  candor  for  them  to  charge  us  with  denying 
the  moral  perfection  of  God,  or  witii  holding  sentiments  implying 
such  a  denial ;  why  should  I  be  thought  deficient  in  candor  for 
endeavoring  to  show,  that  they  entertain  sentiments,  or  adopt  a 
mode  of  reasoning,  which  involves  the  denial  of  the  truth  and 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  ? 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  other  part  of  the  objection 
against  the  evidence  of  native  depravity ;  namely ;  that  it  cannot 
be  admitted  to  be  conclusive,  because  the  doctrine  is  inconsistent 
with  moral  agency.  But  without  repeating  these  remarks,  I  will 
just  say,  that  it  would  be  as  proper  for  me  to  deny  man's  moral 
agency  on  account  of  its  apparent  inconsistency  with  the  doctrine 
cf  depravity,  as  for  others  to  deny  man's  depravity,  on  account 
of  its  apparent  inconsistency  with  moral  agency. 

VOL.  IV.  16 
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Let  it  not  however  be  supposed,  from  any  of  the  foregoing 
remarks,  that  I  wish  to  avoid  direct  and  firee  inquiry  respecting 
the  consistency  of  our  doctrine  of  depravity  with  the  moral  per- 
fection of  God ;  or  that  I  think  there  is  no  other  way  of  meeting 
the  objection  under  consideration,  than  the  one  which  I  have  thus 
Ceut  pursued.  But  whether  I  succeed  or  not  in  my  attempt  to 
show,  by  another  mode  of  reasoning,  that  the  doctrine  rf  depravilj 
is  reccmcilable  with  the  moral  perfection  of  God  and  the  moral 
agency  of  man,  I  shall  consider  the  doctrine  as  worthy  of  unhen- 
tating  belief,  with  only  this  support — that  it  is  tau^t  in  the  hxfy 
Scriptures. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  I  ap- 
prehend any  peculiar  difficulty  in  showing  the  consistency  of 
native  depravity  with  the  divine  perfections.  There  is  certainly 
no  contradiction  in  the  terms ;  that  is,  the  proposition  whiek 
affirms  the  native  depravity  of  man,  does  not,  in  the  terms  of  it^ 
oontun  a  denial  of  the  perfection  of  Qod.  The  inconnstenojy 
if  there  is  any,  must  be  made  to  appear  by  an  investigation  of 
the  fultfect.  If  Dr.  Ware  soberly  thinks  that  there  is  an  inoon- 
sistency ;  he  ought  not  to  content  himself  with  such  a  bare  asser- 
tion of  it,  as  is  suited  to  make  an  impression  on  those  who  wiD 
not  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  thinking,  or  to  excite  prejudice 
in  those  who  are  governed  by  sounds  and  first  appearances.  It 
behooves  him  to  support  his  charge  of  inconsistency  by  substantial 
evidence.  But  it  cannot  surely  be  considered  as  having  anything 
of  the  nature  of  evidence,  for  him  to  say,  that  we  can  make  no 
supporition  upon  which  we  shall  be  able  to  perceive  the  conmtemcj/ 
between  natural  depravity  and  the  divine  goodnes$y  or  that  the  doo- 
trine  of  luxtive  depravity  certairdy  admits  of  no  reconciliation  wiA 
any  notion  we  can  have  of  the  moral  perfection  of  God,  Hiese 
are  strong  affirmations,  and  doubtiess  express  the  real  conviction 
of  the  writer.  But  he  cannot  expect  us  to  receive  them  as 
arguments.  Should  I  think  it  best  to  make  affirmations  in  the 
same  way,  expressive  of  my  views  on  this  subject ;  I  should  saj^ 
in  direct  opposition  to  what  has  just  been  quoted  firom  our  autbor^ 
that  there  is  a  very  plain  supposition,  upon  which  we  are  able  to 
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lierceiye  fhe  perfect  coiunstency  of  native  depravity  and  divine 
g(K)dn68S ;  namely ;  that  the  existence  of  man,  with  such  a  nature 
or  character  as  we  ascribe  to  him,  may,  in  the  administradon  of  a 
perfect  moral  government,  be  made  ultimately  conducive  to  the 
great  end  of  benevolence,  that  is,  the  happiness  of  the  universe. 
Or  I  should  say  thus ;  that  man's  native  depravity  is  not  in  the 
least  inconsistent  with  divine  ju9tiee^  if  it  be  so  that,  notwith- 
standing his  native  depravity,  he  never  suffers  more  than  what  he 
truly  deserves  for  his  own  personal  sins ;  —  not  inconsistent  with 
divine  good$u99^  if  man's  depravity  is  made  an  effectual  means  of 
promoting  the  object  at  which  goodness  aims ;  —  and  not  incon- 
tttent  widi  toMomy  if  the  system  of  which  fcdlen  man  is  a  part, 
ii  so  ccmtrived,  that  it  is  suited  to  promote  the  best  end  in  the 
best  maimer. 

But  altiiou^  in  tins  brief  statement,  I  have  made  a  suppoedticm, 
aoeording  to  which  the  native  depravity  of  man  must  appear  recon- 
cilable with  God's  moral  perfections ;  I  shall  not  stop  here ;  but 
sbaU  proceed,  once  for  all,  freely  to  investigate  this  subject,  and 
io  inquire,  whether  there  is  any  force  in  the  objection,  so  often  and 
BO  triumphantly  repeated,  that  the  doctrine  of  native  depravity  is 
tetaify  inconastent  with  tiie  moral  perfection  of  God,  and  can,  on 
SID  supposition  whatever,  be  reconciled  with  it. 

What  then  do  my  opponents  mean  by  saying,  that  anything  is 
SMonsistent  with  the  moral  perfection  of  God  ?  that  is,  with  his 
Ibenevdenee,  or  goodness  ?    Most  obviously  they  must  mean,  that 
if  diat  doctrine  is  true,  or  if  that  event  takes  place,  God  cannot 
'ht  good,  in  other  words,  that  he  cannot  have  benevolent  feelings, 
and  cannot  pursue  the  end  of  a  benevolent  administration.     It  is 
dear  that  the  end  of  true  benevolence,  whether  in  feeling  or  in 
aetioa,  is  to  do  good,  to  promote  real  happmess.     And  if  the 
being  who  possesses  perfect  benevolence,  has  also  an  infinite  un- 
derstanding, and  is  capable  of  comprehending  a  vast  system  of 
intelligent  beings,  which  extends  to  eternity ;  the  object  of  his 
benevolence  must  be  the  happiness  of  such  a  system — the  highest 
degree  of  happiness  of  which  that  system  is  capable,  taken  in  its 
idiole  extent  and  duration.    Now  the  native  depravity  of  man  is 
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plainly  consistent  with  the  divine  benevolence,  if  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  consistent  with  the  greatest  good  of  the  intelligent  sjBtem. 
Bo  you  ask  how  it  can  possibly  be  made  consistent  ?  I  answer,  it 
may,  in  one  way  or  another,  be  the  means  of  making  a  brigjhter 
and  more  diversified  display  of  the  divine  perfections,  and  thus 
of  giving  the  intelligent  creation,  as  a  whole,  a  higher  knowledge 
and  enjoyment  of  Qod.  It  may  be  the  means  of  illustrating  more 
clearly  the  excellence  of  the  law  and  government  of  God,  and 
of  producing  ultimately  through  his  moral  kingdom,  a  purer  and 
more  ardent  attachment  to  his  character  and  his  administratiaQ ; 
■0  that  his  intelligent  creatures,  by  means  of  the  instruction  and 
disciplme  in  this  way  afforded,  may  be  brought  ultimately  to  a 
state  of  higher  perfection  and  enjoyment,  than  they  could  attain 
in  any  other  way.  Through  the  vigilant  wisdom  and  justice  of 
S&yH  rulers,  such  a  happy  result  of  rebellion  someiames  appears  in 
human  governments.  And  why  may  it  not  be  so  in  the  divine 
government,  which  is  directed  by  wisdom  and  justice  iniSnitely 
more  vig^ant,  and  controlled  by  power  infinitely  more  effioadouSy 
than  any  human  government  ?  If  in  the  ways  here  suggested,  or 
in  other  ways,  the  depravity  of  man  may  be  made  to  subserve  the 
end  of  the  divine  administration,  its  existence  is  plainly  consistent 
with  the  divine  goodness ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  may 
exist,  and  yet  God  show  himself  to  be  infinitely  good.  The  sub- 
ject of  native  depravity  is,  in  this  respect,  explained  on  the  same 
principle  with  that  of  moral  evil  generally.  If  you  ask,  how  the 
existence  of  moral  evil  can  be  consistent  with  the  moral  perfectkms 
of  God ;  you  ask  a  question  of  as  difficult  solution  as  the  one  we 
have  been  considering ;  and  the  proper  answer  to  it  must,  in  my 
view,  be  the  same. 

But  has  anything  ever  taken  place  under  the  divine  admin- 
istration, which  in  any  degree  illustrates  this  subject  ?  Are 
there  any  facts  which  tend  to  show,  that  the  solution  I  have 
^ven  of  the  difficulty  is  conformable  to  truth,  and  ou^t  to  be 
satisfactory  ? 

In  reply,  I  refer  the  reader  to  all  the  mstances  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  all  wluch  have  occurred  in  the  oonmion  oouzae 
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of  diTine  proyidence,  in  which  the  sins  of  men  have  been  made 
tiie  occasion  of  glory  to  Qod,  and  of  good  to  his  kingdom.  These 
instaaces  press  upon  our  notico  from  every  quarter.  Bat  I  shall 
content  myself  with  suggesting  one  or  two  of  those  which  are  most 
rAiarkable.  No  one  will  think  it  strange,  that  I  should  here 
mention  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  king ;  which  I  do,  not  because 
it  10  a  case  essentially  different  from  others,  but  because  the 
Soriptores  mi^e  it  a  subject  of  particular  remark,  and  give  an 
exjdanatian  of  it,  which  fiilly  confirms  the  general  principle  in- 
Tolfed  in  my  reasoning.  In  a  passage  too  weighty  to  be  over- 
looked,  and  in  language  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood,  God 
Umself  expressly  informs  us  of  the  very  purpose  for  which  he 
raised  that  wicked  man  to  the  thrpne  of  Egypt.  Ezod.  9:  16. 
Was  not  tiie  purpose  which  in  that  case  Qod.  had  in  view,  and 
wiiioh  he  actually  accomplished,  a  benevolent  purpose  ?  And 
were  not  all  the  means  he  employed,  consistent  vdth  his  moral 
perfections  T  And  can  anything  be  clearer,  than  that  the  princi- 
pal means  employed  was  the  diversified  display  the  Egyptian 
monarch  made  of  the  most  impious  pride,  and  the  most  unrelent* 
mg  hardness  of  heart  ?  It  is  utterly  in  vain  to  attempt  an  enu- 
menLtion  of  the  instances,  more  or  less  remarkable,  in  which  the 
anfiil  pasedons  and  actions  of  man  have  been  made  to  praise  God. 
llie  work  of  redemption  exhibits  this  wonderful  subserviency  of 
mend  evil  to  a  benevolent  end,  with  the  greatest  possible  clear- 
Bess.  AD  those  acts  of  (}od  in  the  salvation  of  men,  which  are 
^  to  die  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,"  and  all  the  songs  of 
ihanks^ving  among  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  are  occasioned  by 
hmnan  transgresmon.  And  a  careful  examination  of  this  subject 
win  show  not  only  the  fact,  that  moral  evil  is  so  overruled  by  the 
£vine  hand  as  to  be  made  actually  subservient  to  the  end  of  be- 
nevolence, but  something  of  the  mamier  in  which  it  is  done.  I  will 
odh^  add  here,  that  in  regard  to  this  subserviency  of  evil  to  good, 
there  caoi  be  no  distinction  between  moral  evil  generally,  and  that 
which  is  nathe.  For  if  moral  evil,  occurring  at  any  period  of  man's 
fife,  toay  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  end  of  a  benevolent  adminis- 
tiitidii;  why  dttiy  not  that  whi6h  oeeurs  at  the  earliest  period? 

16* 
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Such,  in  brief,  are  mj  views,  aa  to  Hie  actoal  oanaistenfij  of 
man's  native  depravity  with  the  divine  perfectaons.  I  tom  now 
to  the  objector,  who  thinks  native  depravity  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  divine  perfections.  Let  him  tell  me  definitely,  uthf  it  is 
inconsistent.  Because  man,  from  the  first  of  his  existence  as  # 
moral  agent,  is  sinful,  does  Gt)d  cease  to  be  good?  May  not 
God  so  overrule  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  that,  in  the  final 
result  of  his  administration,  it  shall  be  the  occasion  of  a  bri^tor 
display  of  his  holiness,  and  an  augmentation  of  happiness  in  his 
universal  empire  ?  Cannot  Omnipotence  bring  good  out  of  evil 
in  this  case  as  well  as  in  others  ?  How  does  it  appear,  that  the 
moral  perfection  of  God  must  necessarily  preclude  the  eaatenoe 
of  sin  in  man,  at  the  commencement  of  his  moral  agency  ?  Will 
the  objector  say,  tiiat  natwe  onfulness,  if  it  should  exist,  must 
of  necessity  be  attributed  to  the  immediate  agency  of  God,  and 
that  this  would  make  him  the  cause  of  moral  evil  -in  a  sense  ob- 
viously inconsistent  with  his  infinite  holiness  ?  I  would  request 
the  objector,  before  adopting  such  a  conclusion,  to  allow  himself 
time  for  a  littie  free  inquiry.  — Does  not  moral  evil  actually  ex- 
ist ?  Are  not  all  men  sinners  ?  If  so,  then  it  must  be  allowed 
by  both  parties,  that  moral  evil  has  a  beginning  in  men.  It  is 
true,  that  Unitarians  differ  from  us  as  to  the  time  of  its  beginning. 
But  when  we  assert  that  man  is  a  sinner  as  soon  as  he  is  a  moral 
agent,  we  no  more  attribute  sin  to  the  immediate  agency  of  God, 
than  those  do',  who  assert  that  sin  begins  at  any  subsequent 
period.  Show  me  how  sin  may  begin  to  exist  at  any  period  of 
man's  life,  without  implying  an  agency  of  God  inconsistent  with 
his  holiness ;  and  I  will  show  you  how  it  may  be^  to  exist  at 
the  earliest  period,  without  implying  such  an  agency  ?  If  you 
say  that  sin,  when  it  exists  in  mature  age,  is  the  free,  unconstrain- 
ed action  of  a  rational  and  accountable  being,  and  that  all  its 
guilt  is  chargeable  upon  him,  and  not  upon  Gt)d ;  I  say  the  same 
respecting  that  sin,  which  we  suppose  belongs  to  man  at  his  first 
existence  as  a  moral  agent.  It  is  the  act  of  a  rational,  account- 
able being ;  an  act  as  free  and  unconstrained  as  any  which  takes 
place  during  his  whole  life ;  and  none  the  less  firee  and  unoon- 
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starained^  because  for  a  time  it  may  begin  and  end  in  the  affec- 
tions.    This  is  true  of  a  thousand  sins,  of  which  men  are  guilty 
in  evety  period  of  their  life ;  sins  which  exist  merely  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  are  visible  only  to  the  eye  of  conscience 
and  cS  God.     Now  I  think  it  manifest,  that  between  the  aSections 
found  in  a  state  of  manhood,  and  those  in  early  childhood,  there 
18  no  difference  as  to  their  nature^  though  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
oice  as  to  their  strength.    But  there  can  be  no  difference,  as  to 
the  degree  in  which  a  child  and  a  person  of  mature  age  are  de- 
pendent on  God  in  the  exercise  of  their  affections.     From  infancy 
to  old  age,  man  is  wholly  dependent.    He  lives  and  moves  and 
has  his  being  in  God.     The  first  movements  of  his  moral  nature, 
which  must  of  necessity  be  inward  affections,  have  the  same  re- 
Ifttion  to  the  divine  agency,  as  any  moral  affections  afterwards.    If 
God  can  create  a  bemg,  who  shall  at  any  time  be  tiie  subject  of 
feelings  and  actions  of  a  moral  nature,  or  who  shall  at  any  time 
be  a  firee,  accountable  agent ;  he  can,  if  he  please,  create  one 
who  flball  be  a  free,  moral,  accountable  agent ^rom  the  beginning. 
Sa{^)08e  the  first  moral  feelings  and  actions  of  such  a  being  to  be 
flmfol ;  are  they  not  still  his  own  feelings  and  actions,  for  which 
he  is  justly  accountable  ?     With  regard  to  the  agency  of  God, 
no  difficulty  attends  that  moral  evil  which  begins  thus  early  and 
is  therefore  called  native,  more  ihan  that  which  begins  at  any 
sabsequent  period.    Or  to  express  it  in  another  form ;  if  God  can, 
ocMiaistently  with  his  holiness,  create  and  preserve  an  intelligent 
bdng  who  shall  be  a  sinner  any  period  of  his  life,  he  can  create 
and  preserve  one  who  shall  be  a  sinner  from  the  beginning.     With 
respect  to  the  perfections  and  the  agency  of  God,  there  appears 
no  diflbrence  between  ihe  supposition  that  moral  evil  begins  at  the 
conmiencement  of  man's  existence,  and  the  supposition  that  it 
l>e|^  at  a  subsequent  period,  unless  there  is  some  intrinsic  ab- 
surdity or  difficulty  in  supposing  it  to  begm  so  early.     If  there 
is  any  such  absurdity  or  difficulty,  it  must  relate  to  the  nature  of 
moral  agency.     We  must  then  inquire,  whether  the  doctrine  of 
native  depravity  is  inconsbtent  with  a  right  view  of  moral  agency. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

Is  THB  doctrine  of  natiye  depravitj  inoonaistoiit  with  moral 
agonoy? 

It  seems  to  be  frequently  taken  for  granted  bj  Dr.  Ware,  aa 
well  as  by  Dr.  John  Taylor  and  others,  that  man  becomes  a 
moral  agent  in  consequence  of  an  anUo€dent  course  of  yoluntaiy 
action ;  and  particularly,  that  he  becomes  a  Hnner  by  a  course 
of  misconduct  which  preeede$  his  being  a  nnner.  Dr.  Ware 
says,  pp.  88,  86,  87,  that  men  become  sinners  by  yieldmg  to 
temptations— by  obeymg  the  impulse  of  the  passicms  and  the  calla 
of  appetite,  in  opposition  to  the  direction  of  reason  and  the  notioes 
of  conscience, — by  subjecting  themselyes  to  the  dominion  of  the 
inferi(Hr  part  of  their  nature,  —  by  the  abuse  of  God's  gifts,  etc. 
But  does  he  mean  to  say,  that  all  this  conduct  takes  place  b^fof 
fiMfi  beoame  rinnerSy  —  that  they  commit  sins  btfare  they  are  sin- 
ners, as  well  as  qfterf  Or  does  he  mean  that  these  are  the  ways 
in  which  they  transgress  the  law  and  manifest  and  increase  their 
sinfulness  ?  It  is  doubtless  «m  for  men  to  do  the  things  above 
mentioned ;  and  in  the  very  act  of  doing  them,  whenever  it  oo- 
cors,  they  are  tinnert. 

But  the  question  returns,  whether  native  depravity  is  inoon- 
sistent  with  moral  agency.  There  is  no  way  to  answer  this  salis- 
fi^torily,  but  by  gettmg  clear  ideas  of  moral  agency,  as  well  aa 
of  native  depravity,  and  then  determining,  by  a  careful  compari- 
son, whether  they  are  repugnant  to  each  other.  What  then  is 
moral  agency  ?  Or  to  make  the  question  more  convenient,  whalb 
is  a  moral  agent  f  Answer.  A  moral  agent  is  one  who  acts 
under  a  moral  law,  and  is  justly  accountable  for  his  conduct. 
Now  we  find  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  our  author,  that  ^  by  Hirir 
natural  birth  men  become  rea»ondbUy  aeeounUMe  beings,''  which 
is  the  same  as  to  become  moral  agents.  And  if  they  are  moral 
agents,  they  are  capable  of  moral  action;  that  is,  capable  of 
holiness  and  sin;  as  Dr.  Ware  often  represents  them  to  be.    Bvt 
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if  they  are  capable  of  sm,  there  is  no  absurdity  in  suppodng  ttiat 
fliey  may  actually  be  the  subjects  of  sm ;  and  that  they  may  be 
subjects  of  sin  as  soon  as  they  are  moral  agents.  In  one  place, 
wUch  I  have  already  noticed,  Dr.  Ware  says  they  are  so.  In 
eiplaining  the  phrase,  ^^  All  have  sinned/'  he  says  it  means,  ^^  aU 
lAo  are  ci^ble  of  sinning,  all  a»  soon  cu  they  are  capable  of  ii^ 
aU  Of  8oon  as  they  are  moral  agents^  If  these  statements  of  his 
are  correct,  there  can  be  no  kind  of  inconsiBtency  between  native 
depravily  and  moral  agency.  Our  author  seems  here  to  rise  to  a 
high  point  of  orthodoxy ;  for  he  says,  that  ^^  all  who  are  capable 
of  onning,  all  who  are  moral  agents,  are  sinners ;  and  that  they 
are  sinners  ae  eoon  as  they  are  capable  of  onning,  or  a»  eoon  a$ 
ikey  are  moral  agents  ;  "  and  that  ^^  they  are  reasonable,  accouni- 
able  beings,''  that  is,  ^  moral  agents,"  ^^  by  their  natural  birth." 
By  their  natural  birth  all  are  moral  agents,  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  moral  agents  they  are  sinners ;  ynordl  agents  by  nature^  and 
smners  as  soon  as  moral  agents.  I  think  this  representation  of 
Dr.  Ware  cannot  easily  be  mended. 

This  settles  the  question  how  children  can  be  capable  of  deprar- 
ifejr  at  so  early  a  stage  of  their  existence  as  the  orthodox  suppose. 
For  if  they  are  moral  agents,  —  that  is,  '^  reasonable,  accountable 
beings,"  —  ^^  by  their  natural  birth,"  ^  Dr.  Ware  expresses  it, 
they  are  of  course  capable  of  moral  evil  —  as  capable  of  it  at  tiie 
oommencement  of  their  moral  existence  as  at  any  subsequent 
period.  I  speak  not  here  of  the  degree  of  capability,  but  of  the 
reality.  If,  at  the  commencement  of  moral  existence,  men  are 
not  as  really  capable  of  sm  as  afterwards,  it  must  be  because  they 
are  not  really  moral  agents.  And  if  they  are  not  really  moral 
agents,  it  must  be  because  they  have  not  the  properties  which  are 
essential  to  moral  agency.  But  Dr.  Ware  asserts  that  they  have 
these  properties  hy  nature;  and  so  he  seems  to  have  settied  this 
part  of  the  controversy. 

If  men,  at  the  beginning  of  their  existence,  are  not  moral 
agents,  we  have  here  nothmg  to  do  with  them ;  for  the  very  ques- 
tion, whether  they  are  the  subjects  of  moral  evil,  manifestiy  implies 
that  they  are  moral  beings,  and  capable  of  moral  eviL    It  is  no 
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pirt  of  mj  object,  in  this  discossioii,  to  detenmne  preoisely  Om 
Hme  when  mond  agencj  beg^is.  Dr.  Ware's  pomtioQ  is  miney  that 
mm  are  9bm$r$  a$  $o(m  a$  they  are  moral  agmU. 

If  men,  at  first,  hare  a  low  degree  of  moral  agenqy,  or  a  low 
mkL  feeble  degree  of  tliose  fiumlties  which  ccostitate  them  moral 
agents,  as  we  find  the  case  actually  is,  tbey  can  be  dnners  cnty 
h  a  oorrespondent  degree.  This  view  of  the  sabjeot  appears  peN 
fbofly  reasonable.  Men  hare,  for  a  time,  the  fiumlties  essential  to 
moral  agency,  in  a  small  degree.  Of  conrBO  they  are,  in  a  amall 
degree,  accoontable  creatures  —  m  a  small  degree,  capable  of 
Bond  0?il ;  and  if  they  are  really  sinners,  they  most  be  so  <mly  in 
Ike  same  degree.  According  to  this  view,  there  must  be  the 
same  diferenoe  between  men  of  matore  age  and  yoong  duldreai 
m  regard  to  their  sinftdness,  as  there  is  in  regard  to  their  intel» 
leetoal  and  moral  powers.  In  early  childhood,  there  is  only  tho 
Ibsfele  dawn  of  reason  and  conacienoe  — *- the  almost  imperoeptiUe 
oemnMioement  of  tiie  fiumlties  of  moral  agents — much  like  die 
commencement  of  corporeal  powers  and  corporeal  action  in  in*- 
fimcy.  As  chiUHx)od  adrances,  iiie  light  of  reason  and  conscience 
waxes  brighter ;  the  intellectual  and  moral  po?reTS  increase*  Why 
may  it  not  be  so  in  regard  to  moral  evil  ?  In  early  childhood,  tho 
■nail  and  often  imperceptible  be^nning  of  sinfdl  aflbction  oorree- 
ponds  to  the  feeble  dawn  of  reas(m  and  conscience,  and  the  inci* 
pient  state  of  moral  agency.  After  this,  sinful  idbciion  and 
action  mcrease  with  the  increaaing  strength  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  fiiculties,  till  they  rise  to  maturity.  Is  there  anything  incre- 
dible in  this  ?  Is  it  not  confirmed  by  the  appearances  iX  human 
nature  from  infimcy  to  mature  age,  as  well  as  by  the  representar 
lions  of  Scripture  ? 

But  in  regard  to  moral  agency,  as  well  as  many  other  snlgectSy 
Dr.  Ware  seems  to  agree  with  Dr.  John  Taylor,  who  inyests  his 
opinioDS  and  arguments  with  such  charms  of  genius  and  taste,  as 
are  found  in  few  writers  of  any  age.  Dr.  Ware,  p.  20,  repre- 
sents man  as  without  either  dn  or  holiness,  until  he  has,  by  the 
BXerem  cf  Mb  faeuUieSj  formed  a  character  either  good  or  bad« 
He  must  mean  an  exercise  of  the  fiwulties  which  precedee  the 
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tiistenoe  of  eiilier  on  or  holineas.  In  another  place,  he  repre* 
MutB  that  mm  make  thamdveB  WKnen;  which,  connected  as  it  is, 
Boat  mean  that  the  exercise  of  their  fiumlties,  by  which  thej 
wmkt  iiemidoea  nnnerSj  takes  place  btfare  they  are  in  any  sense 
■nfoL  For  it  would  not  be  to  his  pnrpose  to  say,  that  men  make 
Itonaelyes  9inner$  by  an  exercise  of  their  faculties,  after  they 
aio  sinnerB ;  though  he  might  justly  aflbm  that  they  make  them- 
aehes  more  and  mare  eir^ful  in  that  way. 

This,  then,  seems  to  be  Dr.  Ware's  theory ;  namely,  that  men 
make  Uiemselyes  sinners,  or  bring  themselves  into  a  state  of  nn- 
fidneas,  or  form  a  onful  diqxMtion  in  themselves,  by  a  course  of 
fohmtary  action  which  is  antecedent  to  the  first  existence  of  m 
b  them.  It  is  his  meaning,  that  the  course  of  action,  by  whidi 
Ben  make  diemselves  sinners,  precedes  the  first  existence  of  sin 
m  fliem ;  because  it  is  his  object  to  account  for  the  &ct,  that  men 
fitit  become  sinners;  and  we  should  not  expect  that  he  would 
ascribe  &e  eommeneement  of  moral  evil  in  mankind  to  an  exerdse 
of  ihm  faculties,  which  takes  place  (ifter  that  same  moral  evil 
axiBts.  £Bs  theory,  then,  is,  that  before  men  have  any  taint  of 
n,  they  go  through  a  course  of  action  which  results  in  nn,  or  by 
which  they  make  themselves  sinners. 

The  difficulties  with  which  this  theory  is  encumbered  I  have 
before  hinted  at ;  but  they  ought  to  be  set  forth  more  particularly 
and  fully. 

1.  When  Dr.  Ware  speaks  of  "  the  exercise  of  the  faculties,** 
he  must  mean  those  faculties  of  moral  agents,  which  he  thinks 
men  possess  by  their  natural  birth.  I  ask,  then,  whether  they 
can  exercise  those  faculties  without  exercising  their  moral  agency? 
My  next  question  is,  how  they  can  be  moral  agents,  and  perform 
the  actions  of  moral  agents,  and  yet  have  neither  holiness  nor 
sin?  If  they  are  moral  agents,  they  are  accountable  to  God. 
Accountable  for  what?  Why,  according  to  one  part  of  Dr. 
Ware's  scheme,  accountable  for  an  exercise  of  the  faculties,  which 
is  neither  holy  nor  sinful ;  not  AoZy,  for  if  it  were  holy,  it  surdy 
could  not  be  the  way  in  which  men  '^  make  themselves  sinners  ;  " 
—  and  not  sinful,  because,  according  to  this  scheme,  sin  begins  to 
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eziat  aa  its  eontequeneey  not  as  its  attendant  circamBtanoe.  It^ 
then,  tins  theory  is  trae,  moral  agents,  who  are  of  oonrse  accomife- 
able  to  Qoiy  are  accountable  for  an  exercise  of  their  powers  wbidi 
18  neither  holy  nor  anful.  What  does  sach  acoountableiMai 
amount  to  ?  Further.  If  they  are  moral  agents,  their  aotioiiB 
have  a  relation  to  a  moral  law,  and  so  must  be  obedience  or  dis- 
obedience. But  here  is  a  course  of  action  in  moral  agents, 
which  partakes  neither  of  obedience  nor  disobedience.     What 

then  is  its  relation  to  law  ?    And  of  what  account  is  it  in  a  moitl 

0  s 

^newi 

But  I  have  another  question ;  namely,  how  can  such  a  ooona 
cf  action,  as  is  supposed  by  our  author,  produce  Ihe  efkei  attri- 
buted to  it  ?  How  can  actions,  which  precede  the  exieUnce  cf 
moral  evil,  and  so  have  in  them  nothing  of  the  nature  of  mofal 
evil,  tend  to  produce  moral  evil  as  their  proper  result?  Was 
there  ever  anything  like  this  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  t 
The  exercise  of  reascm  may  produce  an  improvement  of  reason,  or 
may  excite  a  rational  affection.  The  exercise  of  any  corrupt 
pasaon  may  increase  the  strength  of  that  pasmon,  and  tend  to 
subject  the  mind  to  its  influence.  But  who  can  think,  that  actions 
in  no  degree  sinful  will  produce  sin.  Why  should  they  produce 
nn,  rather  than  holiness  ?  Has  the  mind,  in  which  they  exist, 
any  tendency  to  sin  rather  than  to  holiness  ?  But  tiiis  would  be 
contrary  to  Dr.  Ware's  scheme.  Does  sin,  then,  rather  than 
holiness,  result  fix)m  those  actions  by  chancej  that  is,  without  any- 
thing in  them  which  can  be  a  cause  of  this  result,  rather  than  of 
another  ?  If  so,  then  the  task  still  lies  on  Dr.  Ware's  hands,  of 
accounting,  by  some  adequate  cause,  for  the  first  existence  of 
moral  evil  in  the  human  mind. 

The  difficulties  I  have  now  suggested,  though  quickly  disposed 
of  by  men  of  superficial  understanding,  will  not  easily  be  passed 
over  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  close  and  patient  investigar 
tion.  Dr.  Ware  attributes  the  first  existence  of  sin  in  the  indir 
viduals  of  our  race  to  a  certain  course  of  voluntary  action,  as  its 
cause.  I  can  well  enough  perceive  that,  according  to  the  known 
laws  of  the  human  mmd,  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  will  strengthr 
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en  tiiem,  and  that  any  course  of  voluntary  action  will  increaso 
imd  confirm  those  dispontions  which  it  involves.  But  here  is  a 
scheme  quite  different ;  not  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind  or  the 
moral  dispositions  acquire  strength  hy  exercise,  nor  that  intellectu- 
al and  moral  habits  are  thus  generated  or  confirmed ;  but  that  a 
course  of  action,  which  has  not  the  smallest  degree  of  what  is  sin- 
ful in  it,  is  yet  the  cause  which  produces  sin,  or  the  very  way  in 
vhich  men  first  make  themselves  sinners.  I  ask  for  facts  which 
men  have  been  conscious  of  in  themselves  or  witnessed  in  others, 
to  establish  this  theory,  I  can  indeed  readily  admit,  that  children 
and  men  may  exercise  their  faculties  for  some  time,  before  they 
make  a  particular  disposition  .which  belongs  to  them,  manifest  to 
others.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  disposition,  or 
to  the  absence  of  those  causes  which  would  excite  it  and  give  it  a 
Tisible  form,  or  to  the  influence  of  causes  which  lead  to  a  studied 
concealment.  But  in  all  such  cases,  the  disposition  exists — actu- 
aDy  exists,  though  it  may  be  invi^ble.  Motives  excite  it.  Exer- 
cise strengthens  it.  Occasions  give  it  form  and  bring  it  out  to 
view.  But  would  it  not  be  somethmg  which  our  experience  has 
never  tau^t  us,  if  motives,  or  occasions,  or  exercises  should  pro- 
duce an  entirely  new  disposition  or  affection,  that  is  to  say,  one 
which  did  not  in  any  sense  previously  belong  to  the  mind  ?  It  is 
granted,  that  motives  and  occasions  may  produce  a  new  modifica- 
tion of  a  moral  disposition,  or  a  new  combination  of  different  dis- 
pomtions,  and  in  that  way  may  originate  a  new  form  of  affection, 
which  shall  receive  a  new  name ;  as  a  man,  who  has  a  spirit  of 
selfishness  may,  at  one  time,  be  placed  in  circumstances  which  will 
ffve  his  selfishness  the  form  of  pride  or  vanity  ;  at  another  time, 
the  form  of  covetousness ;  at  another  time,  the  form  of  envy  or 
revenge.  But  the  general  nature  of  pride,  vanity,  avarice,  envy 
and  revenge  is  involved  in  that  selfishness  which  before  lurked  in 
the  mind,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  the  original  disposition. 
In  all  these  cases,  there  is  nothmg  new  in  its  nature.  The  dispo- 
sition, which  is  excited  in  a  course  of  voluntary  action,  is  one 
which  before  ensted  either  in  the  same  form,  or  in  a  different  one. 
But  our  author  undertakes  to  account  for  the  origin  of  a  sinful 
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dispoeition,  by  an  exercise  of  the  factdties  in  which  that  dispom- 
tion  was  in  no  sense  inyolved.  Is  there  any  oonnection  between 
BQch  a  cause  and  such  an  eflbct  T 

Speaking  with  reference  to  the  ori^  of  sin,  Dr.  Ware  says : 
^  when  we  have  traced  back  the  wickedness  of  men,  as  it  aetoaDy 
exists,  to  the  yolontary  neglect,  perverrion,  and  abase  of  the  na- 
ture God  has  given  them,  we  can  go  no  further."  But  this  ia  only 
tracing  back  the  wickedness  of  men,  to  itself — wickedness  con- 
ridered  generally  or  in  the  gross,  to  wickedness  in  particular  forms. 
Their  corrupt  nature  is  what  they  have  made  for  themselyes,  by 
the  neglect,  perversion,  and  abuse  of  Hie  nature  Qod  has  ffven 
them.  But  their  nature  must  have  been  already  corrupt,  wben 
such  neglect^  perverdonj  and  abu9e  took  place.  These  were  sins. 
And  one  would  ra&er  suppose  it  rational  to  make  a  corrupt  nature 
account  for  these  particular  sins,  than  to  make  these  account  fcr 
fliat ;  because,  if  either  precedes  the  other,  and  may  act  as  a 
cause  of  the  other,  it  is  the  sinful  dispoaiion  or  corrupt  nature, 
not  any  particular  modes  of  onning.  Common  sense  leads  us  to 
ascribe  particular  modes  of  sinning  to  a  sinful  dispositicm  or  heart 
as  the  source. 

Dr.  Ware  says,  ^^  Questions  may  be  asked ''  upon  the  statement 
he  makes, ''  which  cannot  be  answered,  because  we  have  not  fac- 
ulties which  enable  us  in  any  eases  to  trace  thing?  up  to  tfie  first 
cause  and  spring  of  action."  Had  Dr.  John  Taylor,  and  otber 
writers  like  him,  observed  this  maxim,  they  never  would  have  at- 
"tempted  to  trace  back  the  existence  of  moral  evil  in  man  to  its 
first  cause,  and  certainly  not  to  such  a  cause  as  free-irill,  or  a 
self-determining  power.  Because  it  is  obvious,  that  the  particular 
determinations  of  the  will  are  prompted  and  governed  by  the  dispori- 
tions  or  afiections  of  the  heart.  This  is  one  of  the  laws  of  our  nature. 
And  if  in  any  case  it  should  cease  to  be  so,  our  volitions  would 
cease  to  be  either  good  or  bad.  This  principle  is  recognised  in 
all  the  judgments  we  pass  upon  the  volitions  and  external  actions 
of  men.  He  moment  you  decide  what  was  the  disposition  of 
heart  which  gave  rise  to  any  particular  volitions,  you  decide  tbe 
character  of  those  volitions.    If,  in  any  case,  you  are  unable  to 
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decide  the  fonner,  jou  are  of  course  unable  to  decide  the  latter. 
Hie  prevailing  disposition  or  affection  of  the  heart  prompts  partic- 
ular determinations  of  the  will,  and  satisfactorily  accounts  for 
them.  For  example,  the  determination  of  Judas  to  accept  the 
thirtrj  pieces  of  silver,  and  deliver  Christ  to  the  rulers,  arose  from 
his  avarice,  and  other  base  motives  mingled  with  it.  As  long  as 
men  are  firee,  they  will  choose  and  act  according  to  their  inclina- 
ti(m. 

Our  author  says,  ^'  that  man  is  by  nature  capable  of  makmg  a 

right  or  wrong  choice,  and  no  more  inclined  to  one  than  the  other ; 

tbat  he  makes  himself  a  sinner  by  yielding  to  temptation  and 

obeying  the  impulse  of  passion ;  that  all  his  wickedness  may  be 

^usoounted  for  without  any  native  bias  to  sin ;  that  it  may  all  be 

Isut  the  effect  of  neglect  to  restrain  appetites  in  themselves  good, 

^ko  gjive  proper  direction  to  powers  designed  to  be  useful,  and  in 

^general,  of  a  failure  to  exercise  properly,  in  temptations  and  trials, 

^^the  powers  of  direction  and  resistance,  which  were  in  themselves 

'SuJEcient.''     I  have  already  granted  that  these  are  ways  in  which 

-aooen  oomBiit  sin;  ways  in  which  they  act  out  then*  depravity. 

Bat  they  sin  too  by  worshipping  idok,  by  taking  the  name  of  God 

in  vaiR,  by  pro&ning  the  Sabbath,  by  covetousness  and  revenge. 

tAe  plain  £Eict  is,  tibat  the  neglect  and  perversion  and  abuse  of  our 

fteultiea,  yielding  to  temptation,  and  the  other  things  which  Dr. 

Ware  has  mentioned,  and  all  the  particular  instances  of  sin,  as 

idolatry^  pro£Euaieness,  covetousness,  slander,  revenge,  etc.,  eonsti- 

tmU  human  wieked7ie8s.    They  make  up  the  amount  of  man's  sin, 

as  the  parts  of  anything,  taken  together,  make  up  the  whole.    But 

tiieae  various  ways  of  sinning  are  not  the  cause  of  the  depravity 

of  the  heart,  but  spring  from  it ;  as  our  Saviour  teaches,  Matt 

16:  19,  **  Out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adul- 

'teries,  fornications,  thefts,  fals^  witness,  blasphemies."     These 

t:hmg8  show  the  depravity  of  the  heart,  but  do  not  eause  it,  nor 

<2eeount  for  it.    Name  any  form  of  human  wickedness,  any  thought, 

volition,  choice,  action,  which  is  sinful ;  any  instance  of  yielding 

'to  temptation :  any  perversion  or  abuse  of  our  faculties ;  and  you 

same  that  which  proceeds  from  a  sinful  heart.    If  it  is  not  so, 
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then  man  can  commit  sin  with  a  sinleBS  heart.  The  anfiifaiefls  of 
tiie  heart  must  be  resorted  to  as  the  fountain  of  eyeiy  act  oi  sin, 
firom  &e  commencement  of  moral  agency.  If  then  any  one  would 
account  for  the  ori^  of  moral  evil  in  man,  he  must  account  for 
the  wrong  disposition  or  smfulness  of  heart,  which  is  evidently 
presupposed  in  every  particular  mode  of  onning,  just  as  goodneas 
of  disposition  is  presupposed  in  every  act  of  obedience.  My  po- 
sition is,  that  men  have  a  depravity  of  heart  or  proneness  to  rin 
by  nature^  and  that  their  original  depravity  is  not  the  e&ct  of 
any  preceding  volition  or  action  in  them,  nor  the  eflbct  of  any 
change  they  undergo  after  their  birth.  And  in  reafity,  this  se^ns 
to  be  taught  by  Dr.  Ware  himself  in  some  remarkable  passages 
of  his  Letters.  For  he  represents  all  men  as  moral  agents  bj 
nature,  and  shmers  as  soon  as  moral  agents ;  and  he  lepresentB 
Christians  as  delivered  fr^Mn  the  state  of  wrath  in  which  they  had 
lived  from  their  bhik. 

We  have  now  come  to  an  ultimate  fact.  Man,  in  the  state  into 
which  lie  is  bom,  has  a  depraved  heart,  or  is  incfined  to  sin.  If 
any  one  thinks  this  inconsistent  with  moral  agency,  I  ask,  how  it 
is  any  more  inconsistent  with  moral  agency  for  man  to  be  a  anner 
or  to  be  inclined  to  sm  at  first,  than  afterwards.  An  acoountablOy 
moral  agent  must  be  blame-worthy  for  every  affection  and  actioo 
wluch  is  not  conformed  to  the  rule  of  duty,  whenever  that  aftotioo 
or  action  takes  place.  If  you  deny  this,  you  deny  that  the  rule 
of  duty  is  just.  If  you  allow  this,  you  allow  that  sin's  com- 
mencing at  the  commencement  of  man's  moral  existence  does  not 
prevent  its  ill-desert. 

I  have  wished  to  dwell  upon  this  point  long  enough  to  make  it 
perfectly  plain,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  endless  repetitkm 
of  the  saying,  that  man  cannot  be  culpable  for  anytlung  which  he 
has  by  nature — for  anything  which  is  not  Hib  fruit  or  comae- 
quence  of  his  choice.  Nothing,  in  my  view,  can  be  more  ground- 
less tjian  this  notion.  For  whenever,  and  in  whatever  way,  man 
has  what  the  divine  law  forbids,  or  is  destitute  of  what  it  requires^ 
he  is  culpable,  unless  the  law  itself  is  in  Setult. 

In  regard  to  the  divine  agency  and  the  divine  goodness,  tfaft 
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imary  which  I  advocate  is  liable  to  no  more  objection  than  the 
4eoi7  of  mj  opponent.  The  diflScultieg  attending  his  theory  are 
obmos  to  every  intelligent  man.  He  holds  that  human  beings  are 
bpoa^t  into  existence  in.a  state  where  they  are  exposed  to  dan- 
ger. Bnt  if  there  must  be  danger,  why  are  they  not  fortified 
Mguaak  it  ?  Why  are  not  poor,  firail  creatures,  who  have  as  yet 
no  moral  princi{de  to  guide,  them,  so  uded  by  divme  goodness  at 
the  outset,  that  they  shall  take  a  right  direction  7  They  are  at 
finty  it  seems,  in  a  state  of  perfect  equilibrium,  inclined  neither 
one  way  nor  the  other.  Their  Maker  sees  this.  He  has  placed 
tibem  in  this  state.  Now  when  they  are  so  weak  and  so  dependent 
QO  him,  why  does  he  not  mterpose,  and  turn  the  scale  m  favor  of 
holiiieas  ?  Why  does  he  leave  all,  when  they  first  act  as  moral 
beingB,  to  act  wrong  ?  Why  does  he  expose  them  to  the  fatal 
eoatagjon  of  sin  ?  And  how  does  it  happen  that,  without  any 
pred^position  to  evil,  they  all  run  iato  it  7  The  scale  equally  bal- 
mced,  without  the  least  tendency  one  way  or  the  other,  always 
tuns  the  wrong  way !  And  Ood  stands  by,  and  sees  it,  and  lets 
it  be,  when  a  littie  help  fix^m  him  would  prevent !  And  is  there 
no  difficulty  in  this  7 

But  I  wish  to  show  still  more  particularly,  that  m  regard  to 
God's  agency,  the  scheme  of  Unitarians  is  attended  with  as  many 
and  as  great  difficulties,  as  that  of  the  orthodox. 

The  Unitarian  scheme  doubtless  admits  a  divine  agency  ia  de- 
pendent being^,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  their  existing  and  act- 
mg,  and  so  far  as  it  is  suited  to  their  rational  and  moral  nature. 
Philosophical  Unitarians,  who  respect  the  authority  of  Hartley  or 
Priestley,  main  tain,  as  strenuously  as  any  of  the  orthodox,  that 
aU  the  volitions  and  actions  of  men,  whether  good  or  bad,  result 
fipom  causes  which  operate  according  to  the  settled  laws  of  our  na- 
ture ;  and  that  those  causes  are  ultimately  imder  Gtxl's  control, 
and  are  made  efficacious  by  his  will.  To  prevent  misapprehen- 
aon,  I  will  here  add  that  the  agency  which  we  ascribe  to  God  in 
tho  fi)nnation  and  preservation  of  moral  agents,  and  in  the  direc- 
Uotx  of  those  causes  which  determine  their  moral  actions,  is  in 
SUttiy  respects  veiy  unlike  the  agency  of  (jh)d  in  the  natural 
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world.  Gh)d'8  forming  a  moral  agent  is  widely  different  from  Us 
forming  a  stone  or  a  tree.  EGs  pving  activity  to  man  and  efficaej 
to  the  moral  causes  which  operate  upon  him,  is  yeiy  difierent  frooi 
his  giving  efficacy  to  the  causes  which  produce  the  growth  of  • 
tree,  or  tiie  motion  of  the  planets.  The  influence  by  which  God 
leads  men  to  act,  is  an  influence  not  only  consistent  wi&  their 
tional  moral  agency,  but  is  its  effectual  security.  The 
which  act  upon  moral  agents,  do  indeed  produce  effeeU,  But 
what  are  those  effects  but  free  moral  actions,  for  which  those  who 
perform  them  are  justly  accountable  ? 

Here  I  request  my  opponents  candidly  to  inquire,  whether  the 
orthodox  theory  is  involved  in  any  difficulty  with  respect  to  tbe 
divine  agency,  from  which  theirs  is  free.  Is  more  divine  ageney 
necessary  to  account  for  moral  action  in  the  first  stage  of  our  ex- 
istence, than  afterwards  7  Are  not  men  at  all  times  equally  de- 
pendent on  God  ?  Are  not  their  feelings  and  actions  regulated 
by  tbe  same  causes  at  tiie  beginning  of  tbeir  moral  existence,  as 
at  any  other  period  ?  And  are  tbey  not  as  really  accountable, 
when  they  first  exist  as  moral  agents,  as  afterwards.  I  speak  not 
as  to  the  degree  in  which  they  exert  their  rational  powers,  or  the 
degree  in  which  they  are  praise-worthy  or  blame-worthy ;  but  as 
to  then-  really  exerting  their  powers,  and  their  being  truly  acooant- 
able.  Now  how  does  the  theory  of  native  depravity  invdve  any 
greater  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  divine  agency,  than  any  oilier 
theory  which  admite  that  man  is  a  tinner;  inasmuch  as  the  ody 
difference  in  this  respect  is,  that  according  to  one  man  be^ns  to 
be  a  sinner  earlier,  than  according  to  the  other  ?  Those  who  as- 
sert that  men  begin  to  be  sinners  at  a  later  period,  are  as  much 
obliged  to  account  for  that  fisict,  as  we  are  to  account  for  the  fiM^ 
that  men  are  sinners  from  the  first.  The  fact  which  they  are  to 
account  for  is,  that  men  who  have  been  moral  agents  for  some 
time,  and  have  by  the  exercise  of  holiness  done  something  towards 
forming  a  habit  of  holiness,  should  then  become  onners.  The 
task  of  accounting  for  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  hard  as  that 
which  &lls  to  us.  For  how  is  it  that  the  holy  affections,  which 
have  for  some  time  been  acquiring  strength  by  exercise,  should^in 
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e^ery  human  being,  so  easHy  ^ye  place  to  rinfiil  affections  ?  and 
fliat  a  habit,  which  has  attained  more  or  less  confirmation,  should 
be  80  easily  overcome  ?    How  is  it  that  men  can  be  uniformly 
induced  to  sin,  by  any  causes  whatever  ?    Are  not  all  the  causes 
which  operate  upon  them,  under  the  direction  of  the  Almighty  ? 
Suppose  they  are  drawn  aside  from  duty  by  temptations  arising 
fnm  external  objects.    Who  is  it  but  Gtoi  that  formed  and  ar- 
Tsnged  those  objects  ?    And  who  is  it  but  God  that  has  given  man 
ihat  constitution  of  body  and  mind,  which  exposes  him  to  receive 
an  impression  from  those  objects,  and  to  be  drawn  aside  by  their 
lofluence  7    Who  is  it  that  places  him  in  such  a  situation,  that 
Uxoee  objects  acquire  so  mighty  a  sway  over  his  feelings  and  his 
adioDS  ?    How  easy  would  it  be  for  that  God,  who  contrives  and 
roles  all  things,  so  to  direct  the  circumstances  of  man,  or,  in  ail 
droomstances,  so  to  influence  his  mind,  that  he  should  never  fiJl 
into  dn  ?     Or  suppose  he  is  drawn  into  sm  by  his  appetites  and 
pasdons.    Who  gave  him  those  appetites  and  passions?    And 
who  gave  them  power  thus  to  influence  his  conduct  ?    Who  gave 
lum  a  moral  constitution  so  weak,  as  to  be  uniformly  overcome  by 
saoh  an  influence  ?     Or  to  go  back  a  little  further.    When  God 
^rmed  the  plan  of  this  world,  did  he  not  clearly  see  how  the  mind 
of  man,  placed  under  the  influence  of  such  causes,  would  operate  ? 
X)id  he  not  see  how  it  would  evolve  its  powers  and  its  aflfections ; 
liow  it  would  be  impressed  by  other  objects ;  and  what  would  ul- 
timately be  its  moral  state  ?    Did  he  not  form  things  as  they  are, 
^th  a  perfect  foreknowledge  of  the  result  7    Was  it  possible  for 
liim  to  adopt  such  a  scheme,  made  up  of  causes  and  effects  in  the 
moral  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world,  with  any  other  view,  than 
that  the  consequences  which  have  actually  taken  place,  would 
take  place  7    Say,  if  you  please,  that  man's  conduct  and  charac- 
ter are  owing  to  his  own  free  wiU.    Did  not  Qod  give  him  his  free 
will  7    And  when  he  gave  it,  did  he  not  know  exactly  what  it 
was,  and  how  it  would  operate  7    And  is  it  not  according  to  his 
plan,  that  man's  free  will  is  influenced  as  it  is  by  the  various 
causes  which  affect  it  7     Should  it  be  said,  the  will  is  prompted  to 
act  by  no  motive  or  cause  extraneous  to  itself;  my  reply  would  be. 
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firsti  that  this  woAild  relieve  no  diffioultj  in  regard  to  the  oharaoter 
and  agency  of  God.  For  if  the  will  were  not  actuated  bj  exter- 
nal motives  or  causee,  then  we  should  be  under  the  neeesdtj  cf 
concluding  that  Qod  so  constituted  the  will,  that  it  should  be 
moved  to  act  by  eauiea  within  itself,  those  causes,  and  the  infiu- 
eiice  they  should  have  on  the  mind,  being  as  much  dependent  en 
a  divine  arrangement,  as  anything  else.  But  I  reply,  secondly, 
that  as  man  is  in  hct  constituted,  such  a  supposition  is  not  admia- 
Bible.  Because  acts  of  the  will,  not  prompted  by  the  dispositioa 
of  the  heart,  nor  by  any  other  motive,  could  have  no  moral  chai^> 
aotor.  Of  this  any  man  may  be  satisfied  who  will  allow  himseilf 
to  tl4nk.  Motives  are  the  proximate  causes  of  all  voluntary 
aetions ;  and  must  be  so,  or  we  cease  to  be  moral  agents.  But 
are  not  motives  under  the  divine  c<mtrol  ? 

Now  let  Pr.  Ware  clearly  show,  how  the  concern  which  God 
has  with  the  transgression  of  his  law,  at  any  period  of  life,  can  be 
admitted  without  dishonor  to  his  character ;  and  I  will  show  how  it 
can  be  admitted  in  the  case  <^  that  early  depravity  which  our 
doctrine  asserts.  I  insist  that  a  moral  depravity  existing  from 
die  first,  involves  no  greater  difficulty  respecting  the  divine  agency, 
than  the  scheme  advociited  by  our  opponents. 

The  truth  of  Dr.  Ware's  declaration,  that  ^  we  have  not  fiMml- 
ties  which  enable  us  in  any  cases  to  trace  things  up  to  the  first 
cause  and  spring  of  action,"  I  do  not  admit  without  some  limita- 
tion. It  is,  indeed,  true,  in  all  cases  where  Cbd  has  not  ^ven  ub 
sufficient  information.  But  as  to  the  subject  now  under  considera- 
tion, God  has  not  left  us  in  such  profound  ignorance,  as  seems  to 
be  signified  by  the  above  cited  remark.  And  it  certainly  behooves 
Unitarians  to  admit  candidly,  and  without  fear  of  consequences, 
flie  obvious  meaning  of  those  texts  which  are  found  in  Bom.  6: 
12 — 19,  and  elsewhere,  which  expressly  account  for  the  universal 
depravity  of  mankind  by  the  ofience  of  their  common  fiither.* 

It  is  easy  enough  to  account  for  the  moral  disorders  which  pre- 

e  The  paisages  referred  to  teach,  as  plainlj  as  langoage  can  teach,  that  llie 
adTena]  cormption  of  man  is  the  coruequence,  not  of  the  exercise  of  his  fiee  wlU, 
Im  of  the  one  act  of  disobedience  in  Adam. 
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nil  in  flie  irorid,  if  the  nn^e  fitot  is  admitted,  that  men  are 
aeloally  deprayed  —  that  tfaej  are  mnfbl  bj  nature.  F<Mr  every 
body  knows  that  men  will  act  according  to  their  preyailing  dispo* 
flikm,  and  that  their  disposition  is  strengthened  and  c<nifirmed  by 


repeated  acts.  Bnt  the  difficnlty  which  it  behooves  TJnitariaDS  to 
sdhre  i%  that  intelligent  moral  bemgs,  coming  into  existence  with  a 
nature  perfectly  pore,  and  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  evil,  should 
mBfwnally  become  actoal  sinners  as  soon  as  they  are  capi^le  of 
eiereising  their  moral  Acuities.  No  act  of  the  wiU  can  accoont 
ftr  tliis  &ct.  Certainly  no  right  act  of  the  will  can  account  ftr 
it  And  there  can  be  no  wrong  act  of  the  will  before  fliere  is  • 
wi€Dg  dispodtion  of  heart  But  if  men  have  a  wrong  dispositioiii 
fliey  are  already  deprared,  and  their  being  so  is  not  to  be  ao- 
eoonted  fixr  by  that  sinful  act  of  the  will  which  takes  place  after 
fliey  become  so* 

The  corrupting  influence  of  bad  example  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Ware  and  others,  to  account  for  flie  early  and  general  depranty 
of  mankind.  But  is  this  satis&ctory?  Upon  the  suppontioii 
fliat  men  are  free  from  all  wrong  bias,  and  perfectly  pure,  tiiey 
can  have  no  dispoation  to  follow  a  bad  example,  or  in  the  least 
degree  to  be  pleased  with  it.  And  if  they  have  no  dispodtion  to 
fidlow  it,  or  be  pleased  with  it,  it  surely  cannot  injure  them. 
Ihere  is  no  conceivable  way  m  which  any  bad  example,  any 
temptation  or  solicitation  to  sin  from  without,  can  really  be  inju- 
rious to  us,  but  by  meeting  with  a  disposition  in  us  which  concurs 
with  it,  and  draws  us  into  compliance.  The  power  of  temptation, 
whenever  it  prevails,  lies  in  such  a  dispoeition  in  us.  But  where 
such  a  disposition  exists,  sin  is  already  begun.  Jesus  was  always 
perfectly  free  from  any  sinful  disposition  ;  and  therefore  no 
temptation  had  any  effect  upon  him,  but  to  exercise  and  confirm 
his  virtue.  Temptation  never  produces  its  effect  upon  moral 
agents,  either  in  a  compulsory  manner  or  by  chance.  They  have 
a  propensity,  often  unperceived  by  themselves,  to  the  sins  whidh 
ihey  are  tempted  to  commit.  The  prevalence  of  outward  tempta- 
tion to  draw  them  into  sin,  is  always  considered  a  proof  that  there 
IB  something  wrong  in  their  disposition  which  gves  efficacy  to  the 
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temptetioiu  The  Aposfle  Jamet  nyB,  ^^  a  man  k  tempted,'^  tha* 
%  temptation  preyaib,  ^^  whan  he  is  drawn  away  <^  his  own  hat 
and  tntioed.  Then  when  hmi  haHi  ooneeiyed,  it  bringetti  forth 
9B.''  ThnehetraceaaotoaltraiiigreeBkmtotheinflaeiiceQfao^ 
9iptL  diepositiDn  or  aflbetion  in  the  heart 

The  attempt  ot  Dr.  John  Ti^kr  to  aoconnt  hr  the  oomption 
of  the  WNiild  bj  the  influence  of  bad  example,  ifl  parttcniaify 
vaweied  by  Edwarda.  The  feOowmg  is  a  sommarj  of  tke 
aaPMr.  It  is  aoooonting  for  tiie  ocnrraption  of  the  world  by  itedf. 
]7or  the  aniyeraal  preyalenee  of  bad  ezami^  is  the  yery  oomp- 
tioa  to  be  aoooimted  for.  If  mankind  are  naktraHy  no  more 
iadined  to  e?il  Hum  to  good,  how  oomes  it  to  pase  tbat  tbere  are, 
in  all  ages,  ao  many  more  bad  examples  than  good  onee  ?  Or  if 
ttMe  are  not  more  bad  ones  than  good,  how  is  it  that  the  bad  are 
ao  much  more  followed  ?  And  when  opposition  has  been  made 
Iff  good  exampbi^  how  comee  it  to  pass  that  it  has  had  so  EtQe 
aSiet  to  atom  the  general  ounent  of  wickedness  ?  Iliere  hare  in 
^flbrent  ages  been  examples  of  eminent  piety  and  goochess;  aa 
liMii  of  Noah,  Abraham^  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  of  the  prophets,  apee^ 
iias^  and  maiiyrs,  but  especially  the  perfect  example  of  Chriel. 
Iheee  examples  are  constantly  held  up  to  view  in  the  Scriptuxee^ 
and  by  the  mimsten  of  religion,  and  would  surely  produce  a  gene- 
ral effect  in  Christian  lands,  were  there  not  a  propensity  in  man  to 
foQow  bad  examples  rather  iban  good  ones. 

Again.  The  influence  of  bad  example,  witiiout  cormpiion  of 
natorCy  will  not  account  for  children's  uniyersally  committing  m 
at  soon  as  they  are  oapaUe  of  it,  especially  the  children  of  emi- 
nently pious  parents. 

Seyeral  Unitarians  haye  triumphantly  repeated  of  lato,  what 
Dr.  John  Taylor  said  long  ago,  that  the  occurrence  of  rin  in 
Adam,  who  is  admitted  on  both  sides  to  haye  been  at  first  sinlees, 
inyalidatea  flie  grand  argument  of  the  orthodox  in  proof  rf  nativ$ 
deprayiiy. 

I  acknowledge  fliat  the  &ct  referred  to  throws  a  difficulty  in 
ov  way,  if  we  undertake  to  proye  ihe  native  deprayity  of  man 
mmdg  from  tibe  feet,  that  all  who  ocmie  to  adult  years  commit  sm, 
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leparately  from  other  cansideraitioDB.    For  if  ibe  parent  of  <Mir 
noe  ehsnged  from  natiTe  innocence  to  «n,  me  conld  not,  by  oto 
own  FMBon,  certainly  determine,  that  it -would  be  impossible  for 
otters  to  change  in  like  manner.    We  must  look,  then,  for  efi- 
denoe,  from  our  own  experience  and  observation,  and  from  the 
word  €i  Qod.    If  we  could  call  to  remembrance  a  period  at  the 
commencement  of  our  life  in  which  we  were  wholly  'without  sin ;  4r 
if  we  should  learn,  by  careful  (^)8ervation,  that  children  general^ 
Mfe  for  a  time  in  a  rinless  state ;  or  if  the  Scriptures  tau^t  us  tint 
mnok  IB  tiie  Btaite  of  human  beings  at  the  beaming  of  their  Itfe ; 
we  should  be  oUiged  to  admit  the  original  purity  of  their  natttv^, 
IB  we  do  Hiat  of  Adam,  though  they  all  become  nnners  after- 
nrirda.    In  Tegard  to  Adam,  there  is  clear  proof  of  the  fact,  that 
46  w«6,  at  first,  in  a  state  of  holiness,  and  for  a  time  continued  «i 
4Bt  stele.    But  where  is  the  evidence  that  such  is  ttie  first  moval 
state  of  his  posterity  ?    We  have  abundant  evidence  ^  the  ^im- 
traiy.    Adam's  transgressing  the  divine  law  implied  a  change  of 
his  moral  nature  from  hoUness  to  sin.    But  respecting  his  poste- 
rity, both  experience  and  the  word  of  Gk)d  lead  us  to  conclude, 
thai  the  only  essential  change  they  ever  experience  is  from  ^  to 
holoMM.    I%e  two  cases,  then,  are  materially  different.    And  we 
can  by  no  means  reason  respecting  the  one,  as  we  do  respecting 
ihe  other.     The  sin  of  Adam  afifords  no  evidence  that  his  nature 
wiB  cri^nally  corrupt.    But  the  sin  of  his  posterity,  drcum" 
tkmced  m  it  iSy  aSfords  conclusive  evidence  that  they  are,  from 
ihe  first,  subjects  of  a  corrupt  nature.    Just  as  the  case  may  be 
in  bodily  diseases.    A  man  may  have  a  consumption,  when  there 
is  no  proof  that  it  is  a  native  cUsorder.    But  a  consumption  in 
other  cases  may  be  attended  with  circumstances,  which  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  disorder  was  founded  in  the  original  con- 
atitati<m.     Our  inquiry  is,  whether  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
poye  the  disorder  to  be  natural  7    What  I  have  said.  Chapter 
m,  is  the  substance  of  the  argument,  by  which  I  prove  the  moral 
depravity  of  mankind  to  be  native.    But  there  is  no  evidence  at 
tU  thftt  Adam's  depravity  was  native.    I  say,  then,  we  cannot 
reason  from  one  to  the  Mher,  beosuie  the  ciroumstaiioes  of  tiie 
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two  are  materiaUj  difibrent.  I  do  not  rely  on  the  mere  fiu^, 
taken  bj  itself,  that  mankind  are  at  length  ail  sinners ;  becaose 
if  there  were  any  reason  to  suppose  that  mankind  exist  for  a  time 
m  a  sinless  state,  as  Adam  did,  their  being  fidnners  afterwards 
would  not  show  what  their  state  was  ori^nally.  It  is,  however, 
as  tnie  of  Adam  as  of  any  other  man,  that  every  sinful  act  of  his 
arose  fr^Mn  what  was  wrong  in  his  hoart.  But  who  can  account, 
philosophically  and  satisfactorily,  for  the  first  existence  of  what 
was  sinful  in  the  heart  of  Adam  ?  The  conmiencement  of  on  ip 
his  case,  and  in  the  case  of  the  fallen  angels,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  ultimate  fiw^t,  —  a  fiw^t,  however,  perfectly  conostent  with  all 
the  principles  and  laws  of  moral  agency.  But  as  to  man,  in  his 
pveeent  state,  we  must  consider  all  his  actions,  his  whole  life,  as  a 
development  of  the  intellectnal  and  moral  nature  which  he  had 
from  the  first ;  because  there  is  no  evidence  that  his  nature  has 
undergone  a  change  tmm  holiness  to  sin.* 

^JNhtetothePmaHEdiiiim, 

The  flpee  abridgment  which  I  hare  judged  it  proper  to  make  in  the  for^gohn 
Chapter,  has  left  the  main  points  as  tbej  were.  One  of  the  chief  objects  which  I 
•Imed  to  accomplish  was,  to  make  it  evident  that  the  Unitarian  scheme  is  enoom- 
passed  with  difficulties  as  numerous  and  as  hard  to  be  satisfactorily  dispoeed  o^ 
M  the  scheme  of  the  orthodox.  The  metaphysical  objections,  which  hare  been  ao 
confidently  urged  against  the  common  doctrine  of  depravity,  has,  I  perceive, 
induced  me  to  make  a  more  frequent  use  of  metaphysical  arguments  in  defence 
of  the  doctrine,  than  I  should  think  expedient  in  ordinary  cases.  And  even  in 
vegard  to  the  point  now  under  consideration,  I  am  led,  after  long  reflection,  to 
place  much  less  reliance  upon  the  best  metaphysical  or  philosophical  reasoning, 
tfian  upon  the  texts  of  Scripture  which  relate  to  the  subject,  and  the  fitcts  which 
nnifermly  occur  through  the  whole  life  of  man.  But  I  must  say  one  thing  more. 
If  any  person  is  desirous  of  avoiding  error,  and  of  getting  his  mind  liberated  from 
tiie  disturbing  influence  of  speculative  objections  and  difficulties  in  regard  to  origi- 
nal sin  and  other  kindred  subjects,  and  of  attaining  to  an  undoubting,  strong,  qniet 
fidth ;  let  him  see  to  it  that  his  heart  is  right  with  God.  Let  him  reverence  the 
divine  wisdom  and  the  divine  authority,  and  be  ready  to  submit  unreservedly  to 
tiie  divine  wilL  Let  him  go  to  the  inspired  oracles,  resolved  to  believe  what^ 
ever  doctrines  God  reveals,  and  to  practice  whatever  duties  he  enjoins.  And  let 
him  offer  up  constant  and  fervent  prayer  for  the  promised  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  Let  him  do  this,  and  whether  he  is  learned  or  unlearned,  a  man  or  a  child, 
fail  merciful  Father  will  secure  him  from  the  errors  which  prevail  in  the 
and  will  guide  him,  gradually  but  rarely,  into  all  the  tratlL 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

I  8HALL  now  consider  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Ware  nueeiB 
i0feral  arguments  which  the  orthodox  derive  from  Scripture  in 
fopport  of  the  doctrine  of  depravity. 

In  my  Letters  I  cited  Gen.  6:  5,  not  as  a  direct,  bat  as  aa  indi- 
Itei  proof  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  depravity.  Mj  object  m 
^ting  this  particular  passage  was,  to  illustrate  the  general 
aatore  of  the  argunient  from  the  Old  Testament.  I  shall  not 
tike  time  to  expose  again  the  objection  which  Dr.  Ware  urges 
IgpuDSt  it^  as  it  is  the  same  with  that  which  I  partioularlj  noticed 
m  Letter  Y .  Dr.  Ware  has  made  no  attempt  to  invalidate  (he 
ligament  <m  which  I  chiefly  relied  for  the  confirmation  of  my 
tteory*  I  had  stated,  that  the  Apostle  quotes  promiscuously  from 
ttie  Old  Testament,  passages  descriptive  a(  the  wickedness  of 
mankind  formerly,  as  equally  applicable  to  the  human  race  at  all 
times,  and  that,  if  the  passages  referred  to  are  not  applicable  to 
mankind  universally,  the  Apostle  has  given  us  sophistry  instead 
of  argumeht.  My  reasoning  on  the  subject  is  given  at  length  in 
my  fifth  Iietter,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader.  It  was 
the  reasoning  on  which  I  rested  for  the  truth  of  my  position  ;  and 
it  deserved  the  attention  of  Dr.  Ware  as  much  as  anything  I  had 
written.  But  without  any  particular  attention  to  my  reasoning, 
he  repeats  the  very  objection  which  I  had  endeavored  to  answer. 
The  passage  in  Gen.  6:  5,  he  says,  ^^  relates  not  to  mankind  um- 
versaOy,  but  to  tiie  degenerate  race  of  men  of  that  age,  so 
remarkably  and  universally  corrupt,  beyond  all  that  had  gone 
be£)re  or  have  followed  since,  as  to  call  for  the  most  signal  tokens 
of  the  vengeance  of  heaven." 

I  begin  my  remarks  on  this  quotation  by  saying,  that  there  is 
not  the  least  reason  to  think,  that  the  men  of  that  age  were  cor> 
mpt  beyond  all  who  have  appeared  since.     There  is  certainly  no 

VOL.  IV.  18 
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evidence  of  this  from  the  description  ^ven  of  their  character ;  for 
the  Bible  contains  many  a  description  of  human  wickedness  as 
dreadful  as  that.  There  is  no  evidence  fnmi  the  fact,  that  the 
world  was  destroyed  by  a  deluge;  f(#  Qod  might  intend  to 
accomplish  some  important  ends  by  making  such  a  display  of  his 
holy  vengeance  once,  though  he  might  not,  on  account  of  equal  or 
even  greater  corruption,  think  proper  to  repeat  it.  It  is  clear 
too,  that  many  portions  of  the  human  race  have  suffered  more 
distressing  calamities,  and  of  course  more  dreadful  tokens  of  the 
divme  vengeance,  than  being  destroyed  by  a  deluge.  Besdee, 
there  is  no  probability,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that 
men,  at  tiiat  eariy  period  of  the  worid,  and  with  privileges  compa- 
ratively small,  could  be  guilty  in  so  high  a  degree  as  men  ofken 
have  been  since.  And,  in  addition  to  all  this,  our  SavkNir 
expressly  cautions  us  against  inferring  the  degree  of  men's  wiek- 
tdness  from  the  evils  they  suffer  in  the  present  life.  See  Luke 
18:  1 — 5.  So  that,  from  the  signal  tokens  of  divine  vengeanoe 
which  the  contemporaries  of  Noah  experienced,  we  could  not  safety 
conclude  tiiat  they  were  corrupt  above  all  others. 

This,  however,  is  a  point  of  minor  consequence.  To  invalidate 
my  reaspning,  Dr.  Ware  first  remarks,  that  the  text  quoted  fit)m 
Oeil.  6:  5,  '^  relates  not  to  mankind  universally,  but  to  the  dege- 
nerate race  of  men  of  that  age."  He  means  by  this  remark  tq 
prove,  that  we  cannot,  in  any  proper  sense,  apply  such  passages  to 
mankind  generally.  I  had  attempted  to  show  tbat  we  can  leani 
what  human  nature  is,  from  the  highest  descriptions  of  human 
wickedness  found  in  the  Old  Testament ;  that  those  descriptions 
are  substantially  true  in  relation  to  all  men ;  not  that  all  men  are 
criminal  in  the  same  degree,  but  that  all  have  the  %ame  nature^ 
the  same  original  propensities^  the  same  ingredients  of  character. 
In  all  this,  he  thinks  I  expressed  myself  rashly  or  carelessly. 
"  Are  we,"  he  says,  much  in  the  manner  of  Dr.  TumbuU,  "  are 
we  to  consider  those  places  which,  singled  out  and  distinguished 
from  all  others,  are  expressly  declared  to  have  been  destroyed  for 
their  enormous  and  incorri^ble  wickedness,  as  fair  representatives 
of  the  usual  state  and  character  of  the  human  race  ?    People, 
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nrho  were  ordered  to  be  wholly  extirpated  for  the  very  purpose  of 
slopping  the  contagion  of  their  vices,  etc.  ?    Are  Pharaoh,  Jero- 
boam, and  Judas,  fair  examples  and  representatives  of  human 
nature?"    I  answer,  yes.    For  had  they  any  nature  but  the 
Jbtfiumf    If  they  were  not  examples  of  human  nature,  of  what 
nature  were  they  examples  ?  —  of  some  nature  above  the  human, 
or  below  it?    The  actions  of  an  individual  man  always  result 
from  Us  own  nature,  influenced  as  it  is  by  external  causes.     But 
Ub  own  nature  is  human  nature.    And  have  not  others  the  same  ? 
And  admitting  the  moral  nature  <^  men  to  be  the  same,  may  we 
not  satis&ctorUy  account  for  the  variety  of  characters  among 
liiem,  from  the  different  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed, 
sod  the  different  combination  of  causes  under  which  they  act? 
Or  are  we  to  resort  to  the  strange  supposition,  that  all  the  differ^ 
€nt  degrees  of  wickedness  which  men  exhibit,  are  really  to  be 
Inced  back  to  a  corresponding  difference  in  their  original  charac- 
ier  ?    That  is,  are  we  to  suppose  that  Pharaoh,  Jeroboam,  and 
Jadas  had  ori^nally  a  moral  nature  as  much  worse  than  Moses, 
David,  and  Paul,  as  their  ultimate  characters  were  worse  ?  Nothing 
conld  be  more  unphilosoj^cal,  nothmg  more  contrary  to  the  word 
of  Ood  and  the  common  sense  of  Christians. 

Now  just  try  the  correctness  of  the  principle  which  Dr.  Ware's 
reasoning  involves ;  namely,  that  the  account  which  the  Bible 
gives  of  the  wickedness  of  men,  at  one  period  or  in  one  country, 
does  not  make  a  &ir  display  of  human  nature^  and  does  not  show 
what  is  substantially  the  character  of  men,  at  any  other  period  or 
m  any  other  country.  K  this  principle  is  correct,  of  what  use  to 
IB  are  the  writings  of  historians,  either  sacred  or  profane  ?  It 
has  generally  been  held  up  by  the  best  writers,  as  a  peculiar 
advantage  of  history,  that  it  gives  us  useful  lessons  respecting 
human  nalbure^  or  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  character  of  our 
species.  But  if  Dr.  Ware  is  right,  this  cannot  be  admitted.  For 
according  to  his  opinion,  history  only  gives  us  a  description  of  the 
pasnons,  dispositions,  and  conduct  of  particular  men,  or  societies 
of  men,  who  had  no  common  nature  with  us,  and  to  whom  we  bear 
DO  moral  likeness.    We  may  read  of  the  envy  and  malice  of  Cain ; 
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bat  it  is  of  no  use  to  uSy  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  men  at 
present  have  any  tendency  in  their  nfttare  to  envy  and  hate 
others  who  are  better  than  they.  And  when  ttie  Apostle  Jokit 
referred  to  the  conduct  of  Cain,  for  the  purpose  of  counsellini^ 
and  wammg  those  to  whom  he  wrote ;  he  must  have  done  it  inad* 
yertently,  unless  there  happened  to  be  somethmg  in  their  chMac* 
ter  which  was  different  from  what  was  common.  History  may 
tell  us  of  the  great  corruption  and  violence  of  the  antediluvian 
world.  But  at  this  day  we  can  have  little  concern  with  what  was 
so  distant,  except  to  gratify  curiosity.  For  it  would  be  y^ry 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  there  is  anything  in  men  gpnerally^ 
especially  in  those  who  are  bom  in  a  Christian  land,  whidi  would 
lead  them  into  the  same  excesses,  even  if  they  should  be  placed 
in  the  same  circumstances.  We  may  read  the  history  of  the- 
children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  at  the  Red  Sea,  at  Sinai,  in  the  wil- 
demess,  and  in  the  promised  land,  and  our  astonishment  may  be 
excited  at  their  fickleness,  unbelief,  ingratitude,  and  obduracy. 
But  what  is  all  this  to  us,  who  live  in  these  better  days,  who  ai6 
bom  Christians,  and  who  cannot,  with  the  least  degree  of  justice^ 
be  charged  with  any  disposition  or  tendency  in  our  nature  like 
theirs?  Admit  that  they  were  fickle,  unbelieving,  ungratefids 
and  obdurate.  Does  that  show  what  we  are,  or  what  we  Bhoald 
be  likely  to  be  in  similar  circumstances  ?  ^^  Would  you  go  to  a 
lasar-house  or  hospital,  to  know  what  is  the  usual  state  of  human 
health  ? ''  And  what  shall  we  think  of  the  Apostle  to  the 
Bomans,  who  says,  '^  Whatsoever  things  were  writlen  aforetime^ 
were  written  for  our  learning ; "  and  who  actually  uses  the  pae- 
sages  of  the  Old  Testament  which  were  descriptive  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  Israelites  at  particular  times,  as  applicable  to  men  gene- 
rally. —  History  tells  us  of  the  ambition,  despotism,  and  cruelty 
of  wicked  kings  and  commanders.  But  are  men,  holding  similar 
stations  now,  to  be  suspected  of  any  propenmty  to  similar  vices  ? 
Indeed,  as  the  moral  constitution  of  different  parts  of  the  human 
species,  or  the  basis  of  their  character,  is  not  the  same ;  no  indi- 
vidual can  be  presumed  to  have  anyibing  like  what  appears  in 
any  other.    If  I  see  some  of  my  neighbors  proud,  selfish,  envi* 
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008,  leyengefiily  in  willing  servitude  to  their  passions ;  I  am  not 
warranted  to  conclude  that  any  others  have  similar  traits  of 
diaracter.  Those  few  men  may  be  the  only  ones  in  a  whole 
nation,  who  have  their  nature  so  infected.  Of  the  thousands  and 
millions  of  their  contemporaries,  suppoong  them  placed  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  external  circumstances,  there  may  not 
be  a  single  individual,  who  possesses  radically  the  same  disposi- 
tioDS.  And  even  if  it  should  be  found,  that  they  all  have  substan- 
tially the  same  traits  of  character,  that  they  all  show  themselves 
in  a  higher  or  lower  degree  proud,  selfish,  envious,  revengeful, 
fllayes  to  then'  passions ;  still  I  am  not  to  suppose  that  they  have 
previously  any  likeness  of  moral  nature,  which  occasions  this 
likeness  of  visible  character.  It  may  be  quite  an  accidental 
thing,  or  it  may  be  owing  to  some  unfortunate  motion  of  free- 
will, happenmg  to  be  the  same  in  all,  that  they  have  come  to 
be  subject  to  the  same  corrupt  passions.  It  is  very  certain 
that  the  sinfhl  conduct  of  individuals,  or  of  a  nation,  or  of  the 
whole  world  from  generation  to  generation,  does  not  show  what 
tbe  nature  of  man  is.  The  conduct  of  the  antediluvians  does 
not  show  this,  nor  the  conduct  of  heathen  nations,  nor  of  the 
Israelites,  nor  of  Christendom  generally.  Indeed  there  is  no 
common  nature  among  men.  Human  nature  in  one  may  have 
no  substantial  likeness  to  human  nature  in  another;  and  what 
is  said  truly  of  some  cannot  be  in  any  sense  safely  applied  to 
others.  The  description  which  was  given  of  men  in  the  Psalms 
and  in  the  Prc^hets,  cannot  be  a  true  description  of  other  gene- 
rations or  societies  of  men.  And  when  the  Apostle,  Bom.  iii, 
applied  "what  had  been  said  of  men  in  seasons  of  unccvnmon  cor^ 
raption,  to  the  generality  of  those  who  lived  in  his  day,  did 
he  not  do  it  rashly  ?  Or  if  he  actually  knew  that  the  whole 
nmltitade,  on  whom  he  heaped  the  reproaches  contained  in  that 
chapter,  were  so  unconunonly  depraved  as  to  deserve  them;  it 
would  stall  be  the  height  of  injustice  to  suppose  they  are  deserved 
by  men  in  general  at  the  present  day.  And  according  to  the 
same  scheme,  there  is  not  one  of  all  the  declarations  of  the 
Bible  respecting  human  corruption  and  guilt,  which  can  be  safely 
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applied  to  the  men  of  this  generaticm.  For  those  declaralioni^ 
whatever  appearance  of  tmiversality  some  of  them  maj  hsv«| 
were  all  made  with  a  view  to  men  who  Hved  in  times  very  distaafc 
from  the  present,  and  exhibited  a  grossness  of  character  noir 
seldom  fonnd.  The  Apostle  Paul  declared  the  carnal  mind  to 
be  enmity  against  Gk)d,  and  represented  ttie  Epherian  conyerti 
as  having  been  enemies  to  Qois  But  it  was  a  carnal  mind  which 
existed  and  yielded  its  hateful  fruits  at  that  particular  time. 
Who  will  be  so  uncandid  as  to  look  upon  Hae  bulk  of  maokmd 
now,  especially  in  Christian  lands,  as  having  that  carnal  umd 
which  is  enmity  against  Gtoi  ?  We  find  also  that  Christ  said^ 
^*  that  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,"  and  on  the  ground  of 
human  eorruption  thus  expressed,  asserted  the  necessity  of  r^ 
generation.  But  he  must  have  said  it  with  reference  to  tbad 
carnal  race  of  men,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  Of  thoMr 
who  are  bom  among  us  now,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  am 
Jleih  in  any  such  sense^  as  implies  the  neceerity  of  being  boni 
agun;  anymore  than  David's  ringdar  acknowledgment  thai  he 
was  ^^  shapen  in  iniquity  and  conceived  in  sm,"— ->made  in  veiy 
peculiar  eircmnstances,  and  under  grest  depresmon  of  spirits,  cas 
be  understood  as  signifying  anything  in  regard  to  the  native 
character  of  men  generally.  The  Bible  contains  commands,  er* 
hortations  and  warnings  to  saints  and  sinners,  which  were  oo* 
casioned  by  the  depravity  of  their  hearts,  and  referred  diredlj 
to  their  nnful  passions  and  habits.  But  such  commands,  ezhor^ 
tations  and  warnings  may  be  altogether  inapplicable  to  us,  on 
account  of  our  exemption  from  that  depra^ty  which  would  render 
them  suitable.  The  Apostle  says ;  '^  they  that  are  Chrisf  s  have 
cmcified  the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts."  *^  If  any  man 
be  in  Christ  he  is  a  new  creature."  He  says  all  this  of  those 
Christians  who  lived  in  his  day.  To  them  it  properly  related. 
But  it  cannot  be  supposed  essential  to  the  character  of  the  pree- 
ent  generation  of  Christians,  that  they  should  be  the  subjects  of 
any  such  change.  Indeed  we  must  go  still  further.  To  pve 
consistency  to  the  system,  on  the  ground  of  which  these  remarkt 
have  proceeded,  we  must  maintain  that  we  are  under  no  ol 
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tioo  to  obey  tiie  oommands  of  the  decalogue.  For  to  whom  did 
God  qpeak,  when  he  said,  ^^  Thoa  ahalt  have  no  other  gods  befon 
me ;  fhcm  shalt  not  make  nnto  thee  anj  graven  hnage ;  thou 
Aall  not  take  the  name  of  Gh)d  in  vain :  remember  the  Sabbath 
day,"  etc.  t  Did  he  not  speak  to  thoee  particidar  persons  who> 
ihen  aurroiinded  the  holy  mount  ?  Is  it  said  or  intimated,  that 
onn  of  fotore  ages  would  eome  under  the  obiigatioii  of  these 
striei  and  holy  commands  ?  Has  Gkid  ever  spoken  particniaily 
to  us,  and  required  us  to  observe  the  precepts  of  the  decalogue  I 
Wkat  aathority  then  have  the  nnnisters  of  religion  to  urge  tiie 
\a^  obligation  of  these  precepts  upon  us,  just  as  thou^  Qod 
had  aetaal^f  spoken  to  us  in  these  last  days,  and  ^ven  us  cont- 
msflidi,  aa  be  did  the  Israelites  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Sinait 
Suely  when  they  do  this,  they  overIo(A  the  vast  difference  be^ 
tween  ub  who  Kve  in  an  age  of  such  intelleetual  and  moral  refine* 
iBsni,  and  the  posterity  of  Jacob,  at  that  time  in  so  uncultivated 
a  state^  and  just  let  loose  irom  ^^  the  house  of  bondage."  We 
osBnoi  kok  to  any  of  the  commands  which  God  gave  them^  to 
learn  what  he  requires  of  us.  Even  supposing  that,  by  the  ai»* 
ihorify  of  prophets  and  apostles,  they  were  enjoined  on  other 
generatioiis  of  men  who  came  after ;  where  is  the  prc^l^  or 
apoille,  who  has  expressly  declared  that  men,  living  in  the  nin^ 
teenth  eentury,  and  in  this  particular  part  of  the  world,  would 
dl  be  under  oblation  to  obey  thoee  very  commands  whidi  were 
eqfmied  upon  men  thousands  of  years  ago  ?  The  same  as  to 
ilie  New  Testament.  Jesus  said,  repent.  But  he  said  it  to  his 
€Wi<emporaftM,  not  to  us.  He  said  too,  ^  He  that  believeth  shall 
be  saved;  and  he  that  believetli  not  shall  be  danmed."  But 
Hittt  awful  alternative  was  pressed  upon  that  generation  of  Jews, 
noi  upon  us.  And  in  fact,  all  parts  of  the  Bible  were  addressed 
to  men  of  other  times,  and  in  other  inrcumstances ;  and  there 
is  no  doctraie  contained  in  it  respecting  the  present  state  or 
fttare  proqpeets  of  men,  how  true  soever  it  might  have  been  whek 
first  declared,  yitiick  can  be  aseumed  as  true  and  applicable  now } 
and  no  command,  however  just  and  important  in  relation  to  those 
to  whom  it  was  fint  addressed,  whidb  can  Ymi  us;  andnowanir 
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ing  of  dftnger,  however  alannmg  once,  which  can  properly  alarm 
118 ;  and  no  promise  of  good,  however  cheering  and  animating 
once,  which  can  cheer  and  animate  us.  The  whole  Bible,  as 
reaUy  as  that  part  which  describes  human  corruption,  was  spoken 
and  written  m  other  times,  and  to  another  race  of  men ;  and  noth- 
ing short  of  a  new  revelation  can  convince  us,  that  the  book  can 
be  of  any  practical  use  to  us,  except  to  inform  us  what  the  in- 
habitants of  the  world  once  were,  and  how  Qoi  (mce  treated 
lliem. 

I  hope  to  be  excused  for  exhibiting  at  such  length  what  seems 
plainly  implied  in  the  system  which  has  here  come  under  notioOi 
and  what  are  its  lej^timate  consequences.  The  principle,  on 
which  that  system  sets  aside  the  descriptions  of  human  depravity 
contained  in  the  Bible  as  not  in  any  way  applicable  to  us,  would, 
if  closely  adhered  to,  lead  on  to  all  the  extremities  above  suggest- 
ed. It  would  set  aside  one  part  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  another. 
The  same  principle,  which  would  free  us  from  the  mortification  of 
applying  to  ourselves  the  charges  of  corruption  and  guilt  contained 
in  the  Bible,  would  also  deprive  us  of  its  mercifrd  promises.  If 
any  man  who  sets  aside  the  account  of  human  wickedness  found 
in  the  Scriptures  as  in  no  way  applicable  to  us,  still  thinks  the 
moral  precepts  applicable,  I  ask  on  what  principle  such  an  appli- 
cation is  founded  ?  Is  there  any  express  declaration  in  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves,  that  the  moral  precepts  which  were  ^ven  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  are  to  be  thus  understood  ?  No.  In  what 
way  then  are  we  satisfied,  that  every  human  being  is  under  the 
same  obligation  to  obey  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible,  as  if  God 
actually  addressed  them  to  him  in  particular  ?  How  is  it  that  we 
immediately  conclude  that  all  men  now  living  are  proper  subjects 
of  the  same  law  which  God  gave  to  men  in  former  times,  and  feel 
it  to  be  right  for  us  to  enjoin  it  upon  them  to  love  God  supremely, 
and  to  keep  all  the  precepts  of  the  Bible  ?  When  the  ministers 
of  Christ  go  to  pagan  nations,  how  is  it  that  they  feel  themselves 
authorized  to  do  just  what  the  aposties  did,  —  to  call  upon  all 
men  to  repent,  and  to  worship  the  true  God  ?  What  could  render 
all  this  proper,  but  the  obvious  principle  that,  as  to  the  essential 
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properties  of  moral  agents,  men  in  all  ages  and  elimates  are  aBke  t 
Whenever  we  meet  a  human  being,  we  instantly  take  it  for  grant* 
ed  that  he  is  a  moral  agent  like  ourselves,  and  like  those  ^o  first 
received  the  law,  and  that  the  law  is  as  suitable  to  him  as  it  was 
to  them.  When  we  see  an  infiEtnt,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  ha 
IS  bom  to  be  a  moral  agent,  and  that  it  will  be  proper  to  inedeata 
the  divine  precepts  upon  him,  as  soon  as  he  can  understand  them; 
as  proper  as  though  the  divine  Lawgiver  expressly  directed  us  to 
inculcate  them  up<m  that  particular  child.  To  this  the  opposan 
of  orthodoxy  would  readily  agree.  But  it  is  upon  the  same  gei^ 
end  principle  that  I  proceed  in  my  reasoning,  with  respect  to  the 
nhject  under  discussion*  There  is  as  real  evidence  that  men  in 
an  ages  and  climates  are  alike  in  regard  to  the  essential  traits  oC 
moral  eharacUry  as  in  regard  to  the  properties  which  constitute 
diem  proper  subjects  of  law.  This  is  in  truth  the  practical  judg* 
ment  of  men  universally.  Who  doubts  that  a  man,  whom  he  new 
for  the  first  time  meets,  will  exhibit  the  same  characteristics  as 
other  men — the  same  9vi>9tantially,  though  perhaps  not  in  fon&t 
The  man  whom  we  never  saw  before,  we  doubt  not  has  pride,  and 
that  in  circumstances  which  are  likely  to  occur,  he  mil  show  pridew 
We  doubt  not  he  has  a  culpaUe  self-4ove,  which  wHl  lead  him,  m 
a  mannef  not  to  be  justified,  to  prefer  his  own  interest  to  that  of 
others.  We  doubt  not  he  has  a  tendency  to  resent  an  injury,  to 
recompense  evil  fi)r  evil,  and  to  envy  those  above  him.  If  in  any 
ease  we  should  regulate  our  conduct  towards  particular  men  upon 
any  other  prmciple,  than  that  &ey  are  subject  to  the  same  corrupt 
afections  with  others,  and  that,  acting  under  the  influence  of  sim- 
ikMT  causes,  they  are  likely  to  exhibit  similar  traits  of  character^ 
ipe  should  be  justly  diarged  with  being  deficient  in  the  knowledgor 
of  our  own  species.  And  if  any  man  thinks  himtelf  exempt  firom 
file  moral  depravity  which  men  have  generally  exhibited,  and  forma 
his  judgment  in  regard  to  himself  on  the  principle,  that  he  has 
Ktile  or  none  of  the  wickedness  which  has  disgraced  and  nnied 
others,  he  g^ves  conclusive  proof  of  self-ignorance. 

Dr.  Ware  tells  us,  what  indeed  deserves  special  atteniion,  that 
file  very  passages  of  Scripture  which  represent  men  as  umversa^f 
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oormpt,  ^^  teach  us  with  what  qualifications  they  are  to  be  under- 
stood.'' He  refers  particularly  to  Psalm  xiy.,  and  says,  ^^  thai 
while  it  asserts  in  the  strong  language  of  emotion  and  eastern 
hyperbole,  that  all  are  gone  aside,  —  that  there  is  none  that  doetli 
good,  noj  not  one;  it  goes  on  to  speak  of  a  generation  of  the 
righteous.''  I  might  mention  it  as  a  fact  of  the  same  kmd,  that 
an  exception  was  made  in  &Tor  of  Noah,  Lot  and  others,  who 
liTod  in  the  midst  of  abounding  wickedness.  And  the  orthodox 
make  such  an  exception  now.  When  they  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible,  which  was  descriptiye  of  the  great  mckedneas 
of  men  formerly,  as  expressiye  of  the  universal  depravity  of  those 
who  live  at  the  present  day,  they  have  no  doubt  there  are  excep- 
tions—  many  good  men  who  obey  Qoi  and  are  entitied  to  the 
hap{uness  of  heaven.  The  question  is,  how  these  two  represents 
tions  of  Scripture  can  consist  together,  and  in  what  manner  we 
are  to  modify  the  sense  of  the  one  by  the  other.  Here  we  come 
to  the  chief  principle  of  interpretation,  namely,  that  the  BSblUj 
taken  as  a  wholej  must  explain  iteelf.  How  then  does  the  Bible 
account  for  the  fact  that  some  men  are  holy,  while  the  generality 
are  sinful?  Does  it  ever  represent  them  to  be  holy  by  nature f 
No.  It  may  in  some  places  speak  of  their  being  holy  as  a  matter 
of  &ct  simply,  without  assigning  the  cause  of  it.  But  in  other  pli^ 
ces  it  does,  with  the  greatest  explicitness,  account  for  this  £Eu;t. 
It  represents  the  children  of  God  as  being  holy,  in  consequence 
of  regeneration.  It  teaches  them  to  ascribe  their  holiness  to  the 
new-creating  Spirit  of  God,  while  it  represents  their  natural  char- 
acter to  be  like  that  of  others,  and  describes  it  in  the  same  lan- 
guage. So  that  the  exception  made  in  their  favor  does  not  re- 
spect their  native  character,  but  the  new  character  which  thej 
possess  in  consequence  of  being  bom  of  the  Spirit.  The  principle 
I  am  contending  for  may  be  easily  illustrated  by  natural  things. 
It  may  be  said  of  the  thorn-bush,  that  it  bears  no  useful  fruit ; 
although  in  consequence  of  a  scion  being  ingrafted  into  it,  it  may 
bear  fruit  that  is  delicious  and  salutary.  Still  the  proper  nature 
of  the  shrub,  and  the  just  description  of  it,  remain  the  same  ;  and 
we  never  think  of  representing  it  as  a  property  of  the  thorn-bush, 
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that  it  bears  delicious  fruit.  Thus  in  the  passages  aboye  referred 
tOj  the  uniyersal  terms  which  describe  human  wickedness,  instead 
cf  being  limited  as  Dr.  Ware  proposes,  are  truly  applicable  to  all 
men  without  exception,  in  regard  to  their  aum  proper ^  ariffinai 
e^araeter.  Those  who  are  now  Christians  are  naturally  subjects 
of  the  same  depravity  with  others ;  and  their  being  different  now 
is  owing  to  ^'  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  the  renewing  of  ttie 
Holy  Ghost." 

Here  we  are  furnished  with  an  easy  answer  to  some  of  Dr. 
Ware's  questions.  ^'  Let  it  be  asked,"  he  says,  ^^  why  the  cruelty 
and  obstinacy  of  Pharaoh,  rather  than  the  humanity,  and  piety 
and  meekness  of  Moses  ;  why  the  idolatry,  and  unprincipled  am- 
bition and  selfishness  of  Jeroboam,  rather  than  the  piety,  and  teur 
demess  of  conscience,  and  public  spirit  of  Josiah ;  why  the  sin^e 
wretch  who  was  so  base  as  to  betray  his  master,  rather  than  the 
eleven  who  were  true  and  faithful  to  him,  should  be  selected  as 
qpecimens  of  the  race  to  which  they  belong  ?  "  The  answer  is, 
that  an  these  vices  and  iniquities  are  the  natural,  spontaneous 
growth  of  human  nature.  They  are  what  the  Apostle  calls  ^^  the 
frmts  of  tBe  flesh ;"  —  of  that  flesh  which,  according  to  John  8:  6, 
bekmgB  to  us  by  our  natural  birth ;  while  the  virtues  enumerated 
sre  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  or  the  effects  of  that  divine  influence, 
ly  which  men  are  delivered  from  their  natural  character  and  made 
new  creatures.  Those  men  are  justly  selected  as  specimens  of 
'file  race  to  which  they  belong,  who  are  just  what  their  own  proper 
Bitore  makes  them,  or  whose  traits  of  character  result  from  their 
own  moral  nature,  unchanged  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod.  But  it  would 
bo  obviously  unjust  to  select,  as  specimens  of  our  race,  or  of  the 
moral  character  which  properly  belongs  to  us,  those  who  are  what 
they  are,  not  by  nature,  but  by  the  new-creating  Spirit  of  Ood. 
And  if  the  Bible  is  made  its  own  interpreter,  this  must  be  allowed 
to  be  &ct  with  regard  to  every  human  being  who  is  the  subject  of 
holiness.  But  the  case  which  Dr.  Ware  afterwards  brings  into 
view,  is  altogether  different.  He  asks,  ^'  would  you  select  the 
period  of  seven  years'  famine  as  an  example  of  the  usual  fer- 
iifity  of  Egypt  ?    The  desolating  pestalence  in  the  days  of  David, 
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Bf  a  fair  specimen  of  the  salnbrify  of  the  climate  of  Israel  ?  "  I 
BBfwer,  no.  Because  the  fimane  does  not  show  ifae  pr(q)er  char- 
meter  of  the  soil  of  Egypt,  nor  the  pestilence,  of  the  chmale  «f 
Israel  They  were  real  exceptions  to  what  was  natural ;  and  Dr. 
Ware  cannot  justly  adduce  them,  as  he  does,  unless  he  can  diofw 
41iat  depravity  is  as  foreign  to  Ihe  moral  nature  of  man,  as  ike 
home  was  to  the  soil  in  one  case,  and  the  pestOenoe  to  ilia  ei- 
mato  in  the  other. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

Bb.  Wabb  is  conTinced  that  the  unirersal  necesdty  of 
eni&m,  asserted  in  John  8:  8,  may  consist  with  original  innocenoy. 
EHaU,  in  his  apprehension,  the  passage  implies  ^^  the  absenoe  ar 
want  of  that  which  was  necessary  to  becoming  a  sutject  of  tbe 
kingdom  of  Gtoi ;"  p.  41 ;  or  as  he  expresses  it,  p.  42,  ^^  that 
men  do  not  possess  by  birth  that  character  of  personal  hdinen 
which  is  necessary  to  their  being  Christians."  Let  the  reader 
consider  a  moment  the  consistency  between  this  and  what  is  found 
in  other  places.  Here,  he  says  of  all  who  are  bom  into  Ihe  worid 
in  every  age,  that  they  are  by  birth  destitute  of  that  holineB 
which  is  necessary  to  their  being  Christians.  But  soon  after,  p. 
47,  he  affirms,  that  ^'  those  now  bom  into  the  world  in  Christisn 
lands,  are  as  the  Ephesians  were  after  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, saved  —  quickened  —  fellow-citizens  of  the  saints."  Ac- 
cording to  one  place,  men  by  their  birth  receive  no  mor^  charac- 
ter. According  to  another,  they  are  destitute  of  that  which  is 
necessary  to  their  becoming  subjects  of  God's  kingdom.  And 
according  to  a  third,  ^  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  by  nature  what 
they  were  brfare  they  became  Christians."  But  here  men  aie 
Christians  by  birth.    In  tibat  very  state  in  which  they  are  bom, 
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imtead  of  being  as  befiyre  described,  without  a  moral  oharacter  of 
aay  kind,  they  have  a  character  that  is  good.  Instead  of  wanting 
tiiai  which  is  necessary  to  their  becoming  subjects  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  {hey  are  by  their  birth,  of  the  household  of  God,  fellow- 
bars  with  the  saints  Instead  of  being  by  their  birth  destitute  of 
hofiness,  they  are  subjects  of  holiness,  quickened,  sanctified,  as 
the  i^phesians  were  after  they  became  Christians.  Little  children 
or  infiints,  generally,  instead  of  being  mere  human  beings,  without 
any  diqxMition  or  propensity  whatever,  ^^  are  what  men  are  to  be- 
oome  by  regeneration." 

I  hope  the  reader  will  not  be  inclined  to  attribute  these  contra- 
dictions to  the  fault  of  Dr.  Ware's  understanding,  but  rather  to 
the  fieralt  of  the  system  which  he  has  the  nusfortune  to  defend. 
A  man  like  hun  would  not  expose  himself  in  this  maimer,  if  his 
eauae  did  not  mislead  him.  Let  us  however  proceed  to  a  few 
note  observations  on  the  subject. 

Aooording  to  Dr.  Ware's  statements,  it  would  seem  that  the 
drcamstances  of  our  birth  have  an  astonishing  and  mysterious 
efficacy  as  to  the  formation  of  moral  character.  Those  who  are 
bom  in  Christian  limds  are,  h/  birthj  what  the  converted  %Ephe- 
■aas  were,—  OkmtianSj  children  of  O-od^  heirs  of  heaven.  But 
the  moment  you  pass  the  line  which  bounds  Christendom  and  en- 
ter a  pagan  land,  you  find  it  quite  different  There,  in  conse- 
qoeiioe  of  an  arrangement  of  divine  providence,  in  which  human 
bangjB  could  have  no  agency  and  over  which  they  could  have  no 
power,  they  are  bom  without  any  moral  disposition,  and  of  couBse 
wn  destitute  of  that  holiness  which  is  necessary  to  their  bdng  ad- 
mitted into  Christ's  kingdom ;  so  that  it  is  plainly  necessary  that 
they  should  be  bom  again, — should  undergo  ^^a  great  moral 
diange,''  and  form  '^a  new  character."  Here  in  Christen- 
dom, it  is  not  so.  Either  the  moral  atmosphere  of  a  Christian 
hnd,  or  the  character  and  privileges  of  parents,  or  some  oiher 
canses  have  so  salutary  an  influence  upon  the  birth  of  childra^ 
that  diey  possess,  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  the  character  of  con- 
verti.  They  are  sanctified,  quickened,  and  members  of  Ch)d's 
bonsehold,  by  their  natural  birth.    So  that,  in  regard  to  them, 
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regeneration  is  not  necessary.  They  are  as  good  by  their  tret 
birth,  as  the  Ephesians  were  after  they  were  ^'  bom  again."  Now 
we  should  be  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Ware,  if  he  would  tell  us  by 
what  arguments  he  supports  such  an  opinion  as  this.  He  makes 
it  a  subject  of  strong  aflSrmation.  Referring  to  the  description 
of  the  conyerted  Ephesians,  he  says :  **  All  this  language  was  i^ 
plied  to  the  Ephesians  universally  after  their  conversion,  and  oB 
qf  it  is  as  appUeabh  now  universally  to  those  who  are  Cfkrisiians 
hff  birth.**  We  receive  his  aflirmation  as  showing  clearly  what  his 
opinion  is.     And  this  no  doubt  is  all  he  would  ask  us  to  do. 

Dr.  Ware  conmders  the  whole  passage,  Bom.  t,  as  so  intricate 
and  obscure,  that  it  can  afford  no  solid  support  to  any  doctrine^ 
further  than  it  is  explamed  by  other  passages  ;  and  he  seems  to 
think  I  must  view  it  in  this  light  I  did  mdeed  say  that  the  pas- 
sage is  '^  tn  some  respects  very  obscure."  And  so  it  may  be^ 
though  in  other  respects  it  is  very  clear.  It  is  surely  nothing  ui^ 
common,  either  in  inspired  or  uninspred  writings,  that  a  passage 
should  contain  a  particular  doctrine  with  perfect  plainness  and 
certainly,  while  its  import,  in  regard  to  some  other  points,  csm 
hardly  be  ascertained.  Such  in  many  instances  is  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  that  while,  in  some  parts  it  is  plain  and  obidous,  in 
other  parts  it  is  necessarily  obscure.  The  passage.  Bom.  6: 
12  —  21,  does,  in  my  view,  teach  an  important  Christian  doctrine 
very  plainly  and  fully^  and  in  language  which  seems  not  capable 
of  being  misconstrued.  The  writer  declares  his  main  doctrine 
again  and  again.  He  declares  it  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and 
with  great  strength  of  expression.  He  treats  his  principal  subject 
as  though  he  was  determined  in  that  one  passage,  to  make  it  so 
plain,  that  no  man  could  ever  be  at  any  loss  respecting  it.  And 
would  not  the  opposers  of  orthodoxy  consider  any  passage  in  this 
light,  if  it  should  teach,  in  the  same  clear,  diversified,  and  forcible 
manner,  some  doctrine  in  their  creed  ?  Dr.  Ware  pleads  the  dif- 
ferent meanings  of  the  phrase  E(p  el,  translated,  for  that,  as  a 
reason  why  we  should  not  attach  much  consequence  to  the  pas- 
sage. I  will  only  say,  that  the  signification  of  the  phrase,  which 
is  given  in  the  common  version,  and  which  is  supported  by  the 
best  expoators,  sustiuns  our  scheme. 
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I  have  no  objection,  as  I  have  before  suggested,  to  the  manner 
in  which  Dr.  Ware  proposes  to  limit  the  sense  of  the  assertion, 
liiat  att  have  finned.  He  sajs,  it  is  the  assertion  of  a  fact  which 
aone  will  deny ;  and  that,  ail  circumstances  being  taken  into  view, 
it  most  mean, ''  all  who  are  capable  of  sinning,  all  as  soon  as  they 
are  moral  agents.'^  I  presume  Dr.  Ware  would  not  undertake  to 
determine  at  what  precise  period  human  beings  become  moral 
agents.  If  he  should  undertake  this,  we  might  expect  him  to  de- 
termine it,  as  he  seems  already  to  have  done  in  his  Letters,  where 
he  says  that  men  are  moral  agents  by  their  birth.  Speaking,  p. 
21,  of  what  men  are  by  nature,  he  represents  them  as  accounta- 
ble beings,  capable  of  right  and  wrong,  that  is,  moral  agents.  He 
iBBerts  nearly  the  same  thing,  p.  41.  These  passages,  understood 
according  to  the  fiur  import  of  the  words,  teach  as  much  as  any 
friend  of  orthodoxy  believes,  namely,  that  all  men  are  sinners  as 
soon  as  thof  are  bom.  I  beg  the  reader  to  review  and  compare 
the  passages  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  see  whether  I  have 
not  g^ven  the  just  result  of  Dr.  Ware's  own  representations.  And 
if  he  does  indeed  entertun  these  views,  we  should  suppose  he 
MXOf^i  be  relieved  from  the  difficulty  he  feels,  in  conceiving  that 
JLdam'a  posterity  should  be  subjected  to  death  and  other  suffer- 
ings,  as  penal  evils,  without  admitting  that  they  are  charged  with 
Hie  sin  of  another.  See  his  Letters,  p.  48.  He  says,  *'  if  this 
clause  (an  have  sinned)  be  understood  in  a  sense  which  shall 
prove  anything  to  the  purpose,  it  will  prove  the  genuine  old  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine,  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin."  But  in  the 
eonrse  of  his  discussion,  he  makes  it  prove  something  to  the  pur- 
pose, without  any  regard  to  that  doctrine.  We  have  seen  his 
representation  to  be,  that  all  are  sinners  as  soon  as  they  are  capa- 
ble of  sm,  or  as  soon  as  they  are  moral  agents,  and  that  they  are 
reasonable,  accountable  beings,  or  moral  agents,  by  their  birth* 
The  conclusion  from  these  premises  must  be,  that  they  are  sinners, 
or  sinfiil  moral  agents,  by  their  birth.  And  if  they  are  sinners, 
Aen  obviously  death  and  other  evils  which  they  suffer,  may  be 
fenal  evils,  without  their  being  literally  charged  with  Adam's  sin. 
I  do  not  admit  that  men  are  sinners  by  the  sin  of  Adam  in  such  a 
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sense,  that  thej  sufTer  direcdy  for  his  «n,  tJiey  themselves  lemg 
free  from  moral  evU, 

Dr.  Ware  makes  much  of  man's  having  a  natural  or  commam- 
cated  power  to  resist  his  sinful  propensities,  and  to  be  otherwiae 
than  what  he  is.  Now  in  regard  to  man's  natural  power,  our 
notions  are  probably  as  high  as  Dr.  Ware's.  We  conceive  man's 
natural  power,  understood  in  its  literal,  proper  sense,  to  be  alwajB 
commensurate  with  his  obligation.  There  can  be  no  duty  without 
it,  and  none  beyond  it.* 

I  hope  Dr.  Ware  will  reconsider  what  he  has  written  respecting 
a  propensity  to  sin ;  namely,  ^'  that  the  propensity  itself  is  no 
nn,  and  implies  no  guilt."  Every  man  must  decide,  and  does 
decide,  that  a  propensity,  inclination,  or  disposition  to  sin,  is  tlie 
very  essence  of  sin,  and  tho  only  thing  which  makes  any  outward 
action  or  any  volition  sinful.  Before  we  impute  real  blame  to  a 
man  for  any  action,  we  either  know,  or  take  it  for  granted,  fliat 
he  has  a  wrong  disposition  or  propensity.  And  in  regard  to  our- 
selves ;  if,  in  any  case  where  our  actions  appear  ezceptionaUe  in 
the  view  of  man,  we  are  conscious  of  no  bad  disposition  or  incS- 
nation,  we  charge  ourselves  with  no  real  guilt.  But  how  &ir 
soever  our  actions  may  appear  to  man,  if  we  are  conscious  of  being 
governed  by  a  sinful  disposition,  we  condemn  ourselves  —  we  con- 
demn ourselves  for  the  disposition  itself,  as  being  the  essence  of 
sm. 

In  connection  with  this  subject.  Dr.  Ware  makes  one  represen- 
tation of  Calvinism,  on  which  I  must  briefly  remark.  He  says, 
p.  50 :  "  If  I  rightly  understand  the  scheme  of  Calvinism, 
divine  punishments  are  not,  according  to  that  scheme,  discipli- 
nary, but  vindictive.  God  punishes  his  offending  creatures,  not 
to  reform  them  but  to  vindicate  his  authority.     The  sufieringg  of 

^'     "  ■■■-■■■  I  ■    »  I  , . ■       —  ■  -     —  ■  ^^— ^^^-^— ^»^^— ^^^— ^■^»^»^B^^»^^— ^^ 

*  Note  to  the  Present  Edition. 

Bistead  of  republishing  here  tho  whole  of  the  above  paragraphs  as  thej  were,  I 
choose  to  give  them  a  very  abridged  form,  and  to  refer  the  reader  to  my  Lectoreii 
Vol  II,  where  I  state  at  large  my  more  mature  opinions  on  the  sabject  of  origioal 
fin,  imputation,  uid  man's  natural  power ;  and  show,  as  clearly  as  possible,  what 
I  regard  as  the  teachings  of  the  inspired  writers. 
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flie  wicked  have  no  tendency  to  reform,"  etc.  But  this  is  not  a 
just  account  of  Calvinism,  unless  the  remarks  are  understood  to 
relate  exclusiyelj  to  futyre  punishment.  So  far  as  my  informar 
tkm  extends,  all  Galvinists,  whether  higher  or  lower,  consider  the 
Boflerings  of  the  present  life  not  only  as  tending  to  vindicate  the 
character  and  law  of  God,  but  as  diacipUnaryj  that  is,  as  having 
a  real  tendency,  under  the  dispensation  of  mercy,  to  reform  the 
wicked ;  a  tendency  which  is  in  many  cases  effectual,  and  which 
would  be  so  in  all  cases,  were  it  not  counteracted  by  other  causes. 
In  respect  to  this  subject,  the  Scripture  leads  us  to  make  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  state  of  probation,  and  of  retribution. 
In  the  former,  the  evils  which  Grod  inflicts  on  men  are  corrective^ 
or  disciplinary,  though  at  the  same  time  suited  to  show  Qod's  jus- 
iioe  and  to  vindicate  his  authority.  In  the  latter  state,  as  we 
understand  the  word  of  Ood,  the  reformation  of  the  wicked  does 
not  wxme  within  the  design  of  punishment.  The  end  to  be 
secured  relates  wholly  to  the  divine  character  and  kingdom.  But 
we  cannot  accede  to  Dr.  Ware's  notion,  that  disciplinary  punish- 
ment may  be  inflicted  by  a  righteous  and  benevolent  Gt)d,  without 
real  lU  desert  in  those  who  suffer.  Is  not  disciplinary  punishment 
mtended  for  correction  and  reformation?  But  what  place  can 
fliere  be  for  wrreetion  or  reformation  in  those  who  are  not  faulty  ? 
What  need  of  refoAnation  ?  And  what  occasion  for  correction  ? 
Suppose  punishment  is  laid  upon  them.  How  can  it  produce  any 
good  efiect?  In  order  to  be  salutary,  it  must  relate  to  some 
fitult,  some  moral  evil,  and  must  express  the  divine  displeasure  on 
aoooont  of  it.  Where  this  is  the  case,  there  is  correction ;  and  if 
tiie  subjects  are  not  refiractory,  there  will  be  reformation. 

Our  author  thinks  that  the  scheme  of  Unitarians,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  depravity,  is  suited  to  produce  much  greater  humility  and 
self-abhorrence,  than  that  of  the  orthodox.  Those  who  are  fami- 
Sarly  acquainted  with  what  the  advocates  of  Unitarianism  and  of 
orihodo:!^  have  written  on  the  subject  of  human  corruption,  and 
with  the  views  they  respectively  entertam  as  to  the  proper  esti- 
mate of  our  ovm  character,  must,  I  think,  be  surprised  at  this 
opinion  of  Dr.  Ware.    The  truth  is,  Unitarians  have  constantly 
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oamplained,  that  the  orihodox  make  too  low  an  estimate  of  Itanaa 
TOtae ;  HiBi  they  indulge  too  debaong  yiews  of  hnman  nateiB, 
and  paint  the  wickedness  of  their  species  in  too  Btrong  ooIiM. 
At  the  same  time,  Umtarians  of  an  independent,  liberal  jndgweot, 
like  Dr.  Priestlej,  have  fireely  acknowledged  the  tendency  of  oiqr 
doctrine  of  deprayity,  erroneous  as  they  thmk  it,  to  prcmiote  de^ 
humility.  And  I  have  been  greatly  mistaken,  if  the  repqgnaoey 
of  the  doctrine  to  the  pride  of  the  heart  has  not  occasioned 
chief  objection  against  it.  Dr.  Ware  indeed  says :  "  We 
thinly  haye  no  caiiise  to  feel  ouiselyes  humbled  under  a  sense  of 
anything  we  are  i|y  nqture.^^  But  he  says  it  incautioady.  Fof 
fhatever  he  may  think  of  those  bom  in  Christian  lands ;  I^  l^i 
tates  not  to  allow  that  the  Sphesians  ^^  were  bjf  nature 
of  wrath ; "  that  is,  sinful,  and  deserving  of  wrath.  Waa  hqI 
this  a  cause  for  humility  in  them  ?  The  foundation  of  Dr.  W^re'a 
misapprehension  must  be,  that  he  considers  native  sinfiilneee  ff) 
be,  in  its  essential  properties,  different  from  the  sinfiihiess  exb|? 
bited  in  our  life ;  whereas  the  one  is  the  commencement  of  ov 
nnfulness,  and  the  other  the  continuance  and  increase  of  it.  '*  Hi|? 
mility  and  self-condemnation,"  Dr.  Ware  says,  ^^  should  spring 
only  from  the  consciousness  of  a  course  of  life  not  answering  to 
the  powers,  and  faculties,  and  privileges  of  our  nature."  Now 
which  should  be  the  occasion  of  greater  humility  and  self-condem- 
nation to  a  man,  the  consciousness  that  such  a  course  as  this  h/m 
extended  through  a  part  of  his  life,  or  that  it  has  extended 
through  the  whole  of  it  ?  Dr.  Ware  and  other  writers  distinguidi 
native  wickedness  from  activey  voluntary  wickedness.  But  may 
not  that  which  is  native  be  as  active  and  voluntary  as  that  which 
gets  into  the  mind  afterwards  ?  If  man  began  to  exercise  love  to 
God  at  his  first  existence,  suroly  our  opponents  would  not,  on  that 
account,  consider  it  any  the  less  excellent  and  worthy  of  approba- 
tion. Let  any  one  road  what  Dr.  Waro  has  written  respecting 
that  gratitude,  that  love  of  truth,  that  kindness,  and  those  other 
dispoffltions  and  tendencies  to  good,  which  he  ropresents  as  natioe 
properties  of  man,  and  see  whether  thero  is  the  least  appearance 
of  his  considering  them  a^y  the  less  amiable  or  praise-worthy  on 
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ftat  aecaant.  Why,  fhen,  should  bad  dispoBiliona,  or  tendenoias 
to  erlj  which  are  natural,  be  for  that  reafion  considered  as  less 
odious  and  blame-worthy  ?  Dr.  Ware  has  no  difficulty  in  repr^ 
senting  men  who  are  bom  in  Christian  lands,  as  having,  by 
their  birth,  just  what  the  Ephesians  had  after  their  conyer>' 
nan;  that  is,  religion,  holiness.  But  where  does  he  intimate 
that  their  holiness  is  less  estimable,  because  it  is  a  native  pro- 
perty? 

Our  author  seems  fond  of  saying  and  of  repeating,  that  our 
doctrine  ascribes  human  wickedness  to  the  agency  of  God  ;  tiiat 
it  traces  sin  to  that  constitution  which  was  given  us  by  our  Cre- 
ator, etc.  But  though  all  this  were  admitted,  even  in  the  offeiH 
ftve  terms  he  uses,  the  difficulty  would  not  be  a  whit  greater  than 
what  attends  his  system.  He  says,  that  human  beings,  created 
famooent  and  pure,  afterwards  fall  into  sm  by  their  own  choioOi 
and  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  free  agency.  Now  if  there  ia 
any  truth  in  Philosophy  or  Revelation,  it  can  be  proved  that  their 
ftOing  into  sm,  at  any  period  of  their  life,  is  a  thmg  as  really  to 
1)0  aseribed  to  the  agency  of  their  Maker,  or  to  the  constitutiiA 
lie  has  ^ven  ttiem,  as  native  sinfulness.  For  suppose,  according 
to  Dr.  Ware's  scheme,  that  a  man,  influenced  by  strong  tempta- 
tion, at  any  ^e  falls  into  sin.  Who  gave  hun  a  constitution 
ef  mind  fitted  to  "be  wrought  upon  by  temptation  ?  And  who 
eirdered  things  so,  that  he  should  be  exposed  to  temptation,  and  to 
tiiose  particular  temptations,  which  prevail  to  draw  him  into  sin  ? 
Bid  not  Ood  know  the  result  beforehand  ?  Was  it  not  a  result 
which  naturaUy  flowed  from  causes,  which  Qod  directed  and  con- 
trolled, operating  upon  a  moral  nature  which  he  created,  and 
according  to  laws  which  he  established  ?  The  question  I  would 
ask  him  to  solve  is,  how,  in  such  a  case,  there  can  be  any  blame  ? 
I  am  fisur  from  saying  that  no  difficulty  attends  the  scheme  of  native 
depravity  in  this  respect.  But  the  difficulty  is,  in  my  view,  no 
gjraater  than  what  attends  any  other  scheme. 

But  I  must  check  my  inclination  to  pursue  this  metaphynoal 
mode  of  reasoning ;  though  I  have  an  apology  in  the  metajAjrsical 
nature  of  the  aiguments  to  be  confuted.    I  will  just  add,  that  the 
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habit  of  attribulang  moral  evil  to  Gkxi  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy 
or  HiTninifth  its  criminalitj,  is,  in  my  view,  one  of  the  worst  habits 
of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable.  It  produces  alarming  stu- 
pidity of  conscience  and  hardness  of  heart,  and  leads  to  the  most 
destmctiye  fatalism. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

Ab  to  the  praeUeal  importanee  of  the  subject  of  native  depra* 
vity,  any  man  may  be  saiasfied,  who  will  maturely  consider 
what  connection  it  must  have  with  our  general  views  of  Christian 
truth  and  piety.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  the  denial  of  ifao 
ori|pnal,  native  corruption  of  man  does  in  fact  go  in  companj 
with  such  and  such  notions  of  Christianity.  It  may  be  shown, 
that  the  connection  which  exists  in  fact  is  not  accidental,  but 
arises  directiy  from  the  nature  of  the  subject.  If  we  believe 
that  our  moral  disease  results  from  our  moral  constitution,  —  that 
it  is  inwrought  in  our  very  nature  ;  we  shall  surely  have  di&rent 
views  of  the  remedy  that  is  necessary,  from  what  we  should  have 
if  we  considered  our  disease  as  merely  accidental,  or  as  less  deep 
and  radical.  Just  as  it  is  in  regard  to  a  bodily  disease.  If  it  is 
a  slight,  superficial  disorder,  which  first  appeared  but  yesterday, 
or  which  has  appeared  but  a  few  times,  the  original  constitution 
being  sound  and  vigorous ;  we  have  littie  concern.  Some  gentle 
remedy  will  be  sufficient  to  remove  it ;  or  perhaps  it  will  diortly 
disappear  of  itself.  But  if  the  disease  is  rooted  in  our  .oonstita- 
tion ;  if  it  began  to  show  itself  very  early,  and  evidentiy  results 
from  our  original  structure,  especially  if  there  is  evidence  of  its 
being  hereditary ;  it  becomes  an  alarming  case.  Some  powerful 
remedy  is  necessary ;  something  that  will  eflfect  a  great  and  salu- 
tary change  in  our  very  constitution.    If  this  cannot  be  had,  we 
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dflqpair  of  a  ihorough  cure.  In  like  manner,  thoee  who  seriondy 
believe  themselves  and  others  to  be  the  subjects  of  a  native  and 
entire  depravity,  must  be  convinced,  that  a  mi^tj  operation  ^f 
divine  power  is  necessary  to  make  them  holy.  Passing  by  human 
efforts,  and  aU  sUght  remedies,  as  totally  inadequate,  they  must 
found  every  hope  of  moral  purification  on  ihat  ^aergy  of  God, 
which  ^ves  men  a  new  hei^  and  a  new  spirit,  —  which  creates 
fliem  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  w(»rks.  Though  they  have  beeo 
bom  kk  a  Christian  land;  thou^  tiiey  have  enjoyed  the  bert 
iiMrtrnotion,  and  witnessed  examples  of  the  greatest  purity; 
ttiongb  distinguished  by  the  most  correct  habits,  by  ibe  most  use- 
fid  actions,  and  by  the  highest  improvement  of  their  rational 
powers  and  natural  sensibilities  ;  and  though  api^auded  for  thefar 
virtues  by  those  who  look  only  on  the  outward  appearance ;  yet,  wUb 
maenewed,  iikej  find  in  themselves  that  corruption  of  heart,  whkdi 
IB  the  firantain  of  all  iniquity ;  and  they  find  the  utter  want  of  tiial 
Inlineas,  without  which  no  man  can  see  the  Lord.  The  disease 
of  ihrir  nature — the  earthly,  selfish,  unhdy  disposition  wfaiob 
has  firam  the  first  borne  sway  in  their  hearts,  spoils  the  beauty 
of  their  fiur  exterior,  lays  them  low.  in  the  dust,  and  brings  then 
ff^  lely  solely  on  the  purifying  grace  of  God.  They  have  a 
flfaongi  humbling  conviction,  that,  amiable  and  excellent  as  their 
diaracter  ney  appear  to  others,  they  must  be  saved,  if  saved  at 
9II9  bjf  the  fJOoMng  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Sofy 
Otoet.  Through  their  whole  course,  their  religious  feelings  and 
duties  are  i^terially  affected  by  their  belief  of  the  radical,  native 
depravity  of  their  hearts.  While  sensible  of  tins  deep-rooted 
enl  of  their  nature,  ikej  suffer  no  proud  self-complacency  to 
posseas  their  minds.  New  reasons  constantiy  occur  for  self* 
diftrost  and  self-abhorrence.  In  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
fiyontain  of  evil  still  remains  within  them.  They  never  acoounl 
themselves  to  have  attamed  comjdete  victory  over  sin.  Ih&j 
have  perpetually  an  inward  warfare,  and,  in  every  part  of  their 
warfisure,  they  confide  in  that  divine  grace,  which  ^ves  purity  and 
strength  to  the  soul.  In  their  latest  moments  they  deplore  that 
obstinate,  hateful  malady  of  their  nature,  which  has  so  long  kept 
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up  its  resistance  to  fhe  best  means  of  cure  ;  and,  with  their  dying 
breath,  they  cry  for  the  Spirit  of  God  to  complete  their  sano- 
tification,  and  fit  them  for  the  presence  of  him  whom  thdur  soul 
loveth. 

GoDsidery  now,  how  different  are  fhe  views  of  those  who  deny 
llie  native  corruption  of  man,  and  believe  him  to  be  ori^naDy 
pore  ;  and  how  different  the  whole  aspect  of  their  reli^on.     On 
this  subject,  I  would  gladly  excuse  myself  from  saying  what  the 
case  seems  to  require ;  because  my  ccmtroversy  is  wi&  a  man^ 
whose  talents  and  office  I  would  treat  with  invariable  respeot| 
whose  coolness  of  judgment  and  sobriety  of  character  I  wish  to 
copy,  and  whose  candor,  civility,  and  kindness  towards  me  I  am 
most  cordially  disposed  to  reciprocate.    I  trust  it  will  be  well 
understood,  that  my  animadvermons  relate  not  to  him  personaDj, 
but  to  the  system  which  he  has  undertaken  to  unfold  and  vindi- 
oate.    What,  then,  is  the  scheme  of  practical  religion,  with  whkh 
the  denial  of  innate  depravity  is  associated  ?    If  I  believe,  as  a 
general  truth,  ^^  that  young  children  are  what  men  are  to  beocnne 
by  regeneration ; "  that  is,  if  I  believe  them  to  be  subjects  of 
real  holiness ;  if  I  believe  that  all  who  are  now  bom  into  the 
worid  in  Christian  lands  are  already  ^^  saved  by  the  grace  of  (}od, 
and  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints ; "  I  must  treat  thdm  accord- 
ingly.   I  must  treat  them  as  persons  who  have  no  need  of  con- 
version, or  of  the  grace  of  God  to  efiect  it,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
bom  Christians,  and  already  possess  the  character  of  converts. 
And  if  at  any  time  I  seem  to  see  some  mark  of  depravity  common 
to  children,  I  must  apologue  for  it,  and  soothe  their  feelings  by 
tellmg  them,  it  can  ^'  fairly  be  traced  to  causes  which  imply  no 
degree  of  depravity,  and  no  &ult  of  character  or  disposition ; " 
so  that  they  have  no  occasion  for  uneasiness.    And  if  I  address 
sinners  at  large,  either  m  public  or  in  private,  instead  of  depicting 
their  guilt,  as  the  inspired  writers  do,  and  laboring  to  make  them 
feel  that  they  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  and  under  the  wrath 
of  God ;  I  must  not  hesitate  to  say  to  them,  as  our  author  does, 
<^  that  as  much  as  there  is  of  wickedness  and  vice,  there  is  fiir 
more  of  virtue  and  goodness ;  —  that  wickedness,  far  from  being 
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fte  prevaifiiig  part  of  tiie  human  character,  maikes  but  an  mccn- 
■derable  part  of  it."  And  if  I  ever  have  occaoon  to  speak  to 
Ben  of  the  worst  character,  -^  to  liars,  thieves,  adulterers,  blas- 
phemers, men  of  revenge  and  blood,  infidels,  atheists,  —  I  must 
sooQie  ihmr  feelings  too,  not  by  persoadmg  them  to  apply  to  that 
blood  which  cleanseth  from  all  sm  — not  by  pointing  them  to 
mercy  hi^er  than  the  heavens,  but  by  so  far  forgetting  the 
word  of  Ck)d  as  to  tell  them,  ^^  ttiat  even  in  the  worst  of  men,  good 
ftelings  and  principles  are  predominant;"  and  that,  as  ^^the 
gpoatoflt  liar"  may  comfort  himself  with  ttie  idea,  that  ^he 
speaks  many  tmths  to  every  lie  he  ntters ; "  so  other  monsters  of 
wickedness  should  not  deprive  themselves  of  ttie  satisfiEMstion  of 
believing,  ^^  that  in  the  coarse  of  their  lives  they  perform  many 
flwre  good  than  bad  actions."  And  if  I  am  to  carry  such  a  flat- 
tering message  to  ^^  the  worst  of  men,"  with  what  snncere  coo- 
f^atnlations  must  I  address  myself  to  the  generality?  As  to 
awn  who  are  destitute  of  holiness,  enemies  to  God,  dead  in  on, 
men  whose  imaginations  and  desires  are  only  evil,  and  who  are 
ready  to  perish, — none  can  be  found  among  us.  Throu^  ilie 
bealing  influence  of  being  bom  in  Christian  lands,  another  race 
of  men  has  sprung  up,  saints  by  nature,  of  the  household  of  faiili 
by  their  fiist  birth,  to  whom  it  would  be  altogether  superfluous  to 
be  bom  agun  of  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d. 

If  men  transgress  the  rules  of  morality,  I  must  indeed  tell 
lliem  they  are  sinners,  and  urge  them  to  repent.  But  here  is  the 
difference.  If  I  am  duly  impressed  with  the  common  doctrine 
of  depravity,  I  shall  endeavor  to  convince  them,  whether  old  or 
young,  not  only  of  the  impropriety  and  guilt  of  the  particular  acts 
of  on  they  have  committed,  but  of  the  corrupt  principle,  the 
depravity  of  heart,  from  which  those  acts  have  proceeded,  and  from 
which,  if  it  remam,  sinful  acts  will  continue  to  proceed ;  and  to 
diow  them,  that  it  is  not  more  evidently  their  concern  to  repent 
of  the  particular  sins  committed,  than  it  is  to  be  renewed  in  the 
sprit  of  their  minds.  I  shall  take  occasion,  from  what  they  have 
actually  done,  to  turn  their  thoughts  within,  and  lead  them  to  feel 
that  the  word  of  Gk>d  does  indeed  address  them,  when  it  says, 
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^  ye  must  be  bom  again."  Aa  to  any  repentanee  or  mhrwaiioik 
riiort  of  this,  I  sball  assare  them  it  will  avidl  nothing. 

These  are  cutting,  humblitig  troths,  marring  die  beaaty  of  all 
tzternal  virteie,  where  the  heart  retuna  its  native  alienation  fran 
God.  They  midce  the  great  force  of  that  conviction  which  ttie 
Holy  Spirit  produces,  to  relate  to  that  inbred,  entire  depravity  of 
the  heart,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  controversy.  Thus  the  doo^ 
trine,  as  I  have  exhibited  it,  is  a  practical  t^th^  oonArmed  by 
Christian  experience.  They  who,  being  thorou^^y  iUominatod  by 
the  Sprit  of  Ood,  judge  themselves  by  the  divine  law^  and  reoeivie 
salvation  by  grace,  are  as  really  convinced  of  this  doetrine  by 
tteir  own  experience,  as  by  the  plainest  declarations  of  Smnptore. 
And  they  who  have  this  deep,  heart-felt  conviction,  can w>mom 
be  induced  to  deny  the  doctrine,  than  to  deny  any  tnttfa  whatever 
which  they  know  by  their  own  consciousness. 

But  if  I  should  deny  the  doctrine  of  mnate  depravity,  nd'  mur 
tsrtam  those  ojnnions  of  human  nature  which  are  set  fortii  in  Ibe 
Letters  to  Trinitarians  and  Calvinists,  my  treatment  of  those  wto 
transgress  the  rules  of  morality  would  be  materially  different  I 
should  indeed  exhort  them  to  repent  and  reform.  But  I  shotdd 
never  occaaon  any  uneasiness  to  their  conscience,  by  directing 
ttieir  attention  to  the  badness  of  the  tree  which  bears  bad  fruit, 
or  to  the  impurity  of  the  fountain  from  which  impure  streams  floir. 
Only  let  them  be  careful  to  guard  agmst  those  particular  sins  to 
which  they  have  been  inclined,  and  maintain  a  regular,  decent 
behavior ;  and  I  should  bid  them  be  quiet,  and  give  no  place  to 
any  gloomy  apprehension  respecting  the  necesaty  of  an  inward 
change.  Thus  the  thing  would  pass  off,  without  any  great  solici- 
tude on  my  part  or  on  theirs. 

I  mean  to  treat  this  subject  exactiy  according  to  truth.  If  I 
exaggerate  or  discolor  anything,  and  by  such  means  do  the  least 
degree  of  injustice  to  those  who  Aifhr  from  me,  it  is  c<mtrary  to 
my  intention ;  and  the  temper  of  mmd  which  would  lead  to  this,  I 
heartily  reprobate.  But  if  I  mistake  not,  the  general  conduct  of 
those  ministers  who  hold  the  opinions  of  the  book  to  which  I  hare 
undertaken  a  reply,  corresponds  substantially  with  the  represent- 
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I  htre  made.  Snob  I  am  weB  penoaded  would  be  my  con- 
dact,  ahould  I  adopt  those  opinioDB.  K  Bmners,  deeply  conmcod 
■^  Him  depravity,  and  of  the  total  inefBcacy  of  any  doings  of 
fteirs  while  their  heart  remains  unrenewed  —  conyinoed  too  that 
tbey  are  enemies  to  Qod  without  excuse,  and  suffering  the  agony 
eftool  which  such  conviction  naturally  produces;  if  onuers  in 
4Ub  oonditkm  should  come  to  me,  and  in  the  language  of  anzi^ 
Hid  disttess  should  say,  toAat  shall  we  do  to  he  saved?  I  shook! 
indeed  ipkj  feUow  creatures  in  such  distress,  but  at  the  same  time 
riioold  endeavor  to  satisfy  them  that  their  distress  was  without 
reason,  and  was  occasioned  by  &lse  views  of  reli^on,  by  some 
ftij^t  cf  imagination,  or  some  derangement  of  the  nervous  system. 
I  ihould  labor  to  relieve  their  sense  of  guilt,  their  anxiety  and 
fttr,  by  inculcating  more  comforting  views  of  the  nature  which 
€kKl  has  ^ven  them,  of  the  service  he  requires  of  them,  and  of 
fte  treatment  they  have  a  right  to  expect  at  his  hand.  In  a  word, 
I  dunild  look  upon  such  persons  to  be  in  a  state  more  deeply  to 
be  deplored,  tiian  if  they  were  living  in  &8hionable  vice,  ^regard- 
leas  of  God  and  eternity.  If  there  are  any  ministers,  who  em- 
brace Ae  prevailing  system  of  Unitarianism,  but  still  do  not  feel 
and  oonverse  in  the  manner  above  described,  I  rejoice  that  they 
kave  aomething  within  them  to  counteract  an  influence,  which  I 
ttn  peraoaded  would  produce  upon  me  the  effect  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

The  denial  of  man's  innate  corruption  must  have  a  direct  influ- 
on  our  views  of  the  nature  and  necessity  of  the  dmne  inflvr- 
It  may  indeed  seem  desirable  to  Unitarians,  that  God 
diould  aftrd  to  men  all  the  assistance  they  need  in  regulating 
flior  paanoBS,  and  in  pursuing  a  course  of  virtuous  conduct.  But 
their  soheme  implies  that  in  reality  but  littie  divine  aid  is  neces- 
aaiy.  H  ascribes  to  the  Holy  Spirit  no  such  achievements  as 
we  aseribe  to  him,  when  the  heart  is  renewed  and  the  simMr 
donveried.  When  those  who  have  felt  an  entire  hostility  to  the 
rflfiiritiial  religion  of  the  gospel,  become  penitent  and  humble, 
fiiMida  to  God,  and  obedient  to  his  law;  the  work  performed  by 
ikts  Spirit  ef  Qod  has  in  our  view, «  greatness  and  glory,  which 
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entitle  it  to  the  adiniration  of  heaven  and  earth.    But  in  wfaftt 
language  do  Unitarians  speak  of  it  ? 

Li  regard  to  the  whole  of  reli^on,  our  belief  of  human  de- 
prayii^  has  an  influence  of  the  highest  moment.  It  produees  in 
Christians  a  strong  conviction  that,  in  respect  to  their  good  amo- 
tions, their  duties,  and  their  enjoyments,  they  are  in  a  stete  of 
total  dependence  on  the  Spirit  of  Grod.  They  apprehend  their 
moral  disease  to  be  so  deep-wrought  in  their  nature,  that  it  w31 
yield  to  no  power  but  that  which  is  divine.  If  they  have  any  de- 
gree of  holiness,  they  ascribe  it,  not  to  any  goodness  of  disposition 
naturally  belonging  to  them,  but  to  the  grace  oi  God.  To  Ood 
alone  they  give  the  honor  of  all  their  success  in  resisting  temptar 
tion,  in  subduing  the  evils  of  their  hearts,  in  cultivating  -pioiis 
aflfections  and  habits,  and  in  doing  good  to  their  fellow  creatures. 
They  are  fully  convinced  that,  witiiout  his  efiectual  operation,  thej 
can  have  nothing  truly  excellent  in  their  character  or  life ;  noth- 
ing consoling  in  affliction,  or  in  peaceful  death.  In  the  best  moral 
state  to  which  they  ever  attain  on  earth,  they  perceive  so  mudi 
want  of  conformity  to  God's  perfect  latf ,  that  the  language  of  ttie 
Apostle  becomes  the  sober  expression  of  their  feelings:  ^^  0 
wretched  man  that  I  am !  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of 
this  death  ?  "  Thus  they  are  led,  as  Jeremy  Taylor  directs,  "  so 
to  live  as  if  they  were  always  under  a  physician's  hand."  In 
short  it  is  manifest,  that  those  Christians,  who  admit  with  suitable 
impressions  on  their  minds,  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  depravity, 
must  find  in  it  a  variety  of  motives,  powerfully  constraining  them 
to  constant  and  fervent  prayer,  to  self-denial,  to  a  godly  jealousy 
over  their  own  hearts,  to  a  watchful  avoidance  of  everything  which 
can  minister  to  their  moral  corruption,  and  to  efforts  of  the  great- 
est intensity  to  '^  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds,  and  to  put  on 
the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness." 

I  must  decline  here,  as  I  did  in  my  Letters,  any  finmal  com- 
parison betweeen  the  general  character  of  the  orthodox,  and 
and  of  Unitarians.  I  am  rather  disposed  to  confess,  that  among 
those  who  profess  to  believe  the  conunon  doctrine  of  depravity. 
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ftnd  even  among  those  who  preach  it,  instances  of  wickedness 
sometimes  occur  of  the  most  hateful  aspect,  stami^ng  the  perpc- 
tratore  with  indelible  infamy.  These  instances  I  regard  as  painful 
proofs  of  that  deep,  inveterate  corruption  of  human  nature,  which 
has  been  under  discussion.  At  the  same  time  I  contend,  that  the 
cordial  belief  of  the  doctrine  tends  to  produce  and  actually  has 
produced  the  most  salutary  influence,  and  that  those  views  of  the 
human  eharacter  which  my  opponents  attempt  to  vindicate,  natu- 
rally lead  to  the  consequences  which  I  have  described. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

IEr.  Channxng  and  others  have  accused  the  orthodox  gener- 
ally of  maintsdning  certain  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Election. 
We  have  repelled  the  accusation,  by  saying,  that  we  do  not  main- 
tain ihode  opinions.     Dr.  Ware's  apology  for  Mr.  Channing  is 
diis :  —  if  the  orthodox  "  do  not  mamtain  the  opinions  against 
which  the  sermon  of  Mr.  Channing  is  directed,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  good  reason  why  they  should  feel  themselves  at  all 
concerned  in  the  charge.     Calvinists  only  who  do  maintain  them, 
can  fairly  consider  their  opinions  as  attacked,  and  themselves 
called  upon  to  defend  them."     This  apology  would  have  been  sat- 
is£Eictory,  if  Mr.  Channing  had  directed  his  sermon  against  opin- 
ions merely,  and  not  against  men.     But  as  the  charges  contained 
in  the  sermon  are  made  agamst  the  orthodox^  we  have  this  to  do 
ifiih  them  at  least,  that  is,  to  declare  them  untrue.     And  as  Mr. 
Channing  has  been  distinctly  informed  that  we  disclaim  the  senti- 
ments which  he  has  charged  upon  us,  it  would  be  no  unnatural 
expectation,  that  he  would  have  something  to  do,  besides  continu- 
ing, without  abatement  or  correction,  to  publish  charges  by  which 
flie  great  body  of  Christaar.s  in  this  country  are  as  much  injured, 
as  he  himself  would  be  if  the  same  charges  were  published  against 
him. 
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It  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  the  doctrine  of  Electaon,  which 
orthodox  Christians  believe,  and  orthodox  ministers  preach,  is  ix>t 
the  doctrine  which  our  opposers  ascribe  to  us.  The  picture  which 
Unitarians  and  Arminians  draw  of  the  doctrine  is,  in  its  ewential 
features  J  vcrj  unlike  the  doctrine  which«we  maintain.  John 
Wesley  says,  "  The  sum  of  all  is  this  ;  one  in  twenty  (suppose) 
of  mankmd,  are  elected;  nineteen  in  twenty  are  reprobated. 
The  elect  shall  be  saved,  do  what  they  mJ/,;  the  reprobate  shall 
be  damned,  do  what  they  ean,^^  Now  the  fact  is,  tbat  human  in- 
genuity could  not  make  a  representation  of  the  doctrine,  more 
imcandid,  distorted,  or  false. 

In  my  Letters,  I  represented  the  doctrine  of  Election,  in  a 
general  view,  as  implying  the  eternal  purpose  of  Chd  respecting 
his  own  acts  in  the  work  of  redemption  ;  that  is,  the  eternal  par- 
pose  of  God  to  do  what  he  actually  does  in  saving  sinners.  Dr. 
Ware  thinks  no  Unitarian  would  dissent  from  this  form  of  the 
doctrine.  It  would  seem  then  from  this  concesaon  of  his,  that 
the  eternal  purpose  of  Grod,  as  we  understand  it,  is  thought  by 
Unitarians  to  diflEer,  in  some  unportant  respects,  from  what  redOff 
takes  place^  and  that  it  is  on  this  account  simply  that  they  object 
to  our  doctrine.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  limits  of 
the  controversy  would  be  very  much  narrowed  ;  as  all  liie  objec- 
tions against  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  purpose,  from  its  alleged 
inconsistency  with  man's  freedom  and  accountableness,  vdth  the 
invitations  of  the  gospel,  etc.,  would  be  superseded,  and  the  sim- 
ple inquiry  would  be,  whether  our  doctrine  gives  a  representaiioii 
of  the  divine  purpose,  correspondent  to  the  facts  which  occur  in 
divine  providence. 

The  existence  of  an  eternal  purpose  in  a  mind  possessed  of 
eternal  intelligence^  is  self-evident.  And  nothing  is  more  certain 
from  Scripture,  than  that  Grod  eternally  entertained  a  demgn  re- 
specting human  salvation.  As  to  this  there  can  be  no  dispute. 
And  it  is  equally  clear,  that  the  purpose  of  Grod  must  correspond 
with  what  actually  takes  place  ;  so  that,  by  obsenang  what  comes 
to  pass  in  divine  providence,  we  learn  not  merely  that  there  was  a 
purpose  in  the  divine  mind,  but  what  that  purpose  was.    The 
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events  which  take  place  show  us  at  once,  what  God  actually  does, 
and  what  were  his  purposes.  This  then  I  lay  down  and  repeat, 
as  a  universal  truth,  and  a  truth  of  special  importance  in  this  con- 
troyersj,  that  God*s  purposes  respecting  the  salvation  of  men, 
and  all  other  subjects,  correspond  perfectly  with  his  administra- 
tion^ or  rather,  that  his  administration  corresponds  mth  Ids  pur- 
pases.  There  can  be  no  unforeseen  occurrence,  no  event  not 
predetennined.  I  would  saj  then,  to  make  the  subject  still  more 
plain,  that  so  £Eur  as  the  acts  of  the  divine  administration  are  right, 
the  divine  purposes  are  right.  In  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
therefore,  I  find  it  most  convenient  and  satisfactory  to  fix  my  at- 
tention on  the  divine  admnistrationj  which  is  a  visible,  definite 
thing,  actually  exhibited  before  me,  and  firom  that  to  regulate  my 
opinions  respecting  the  divine  purposes.  If  I  find  what  God  does 
in  the  government  of  the  world,  for  what  ends  he  does  it,  and  in 
what  order,  I  learn  what  was  the  plan  in  the  divine  mind  from 
eternity.  If  the  acts  of  the  divine  administration  are  holy,  just 
and  good ;  equally  holy,  just  and  good  is  the  divine  purpose  re- 
gpectmg  those  acts.  So  that  whatever  there  may  be  in  our  doo- 
trine  which  is  exceptionable,  it  cannot  be  our  believing  that  God 
has  a  purpose,  or  that  his  purpose  is  eternal  and  immutable.  For 
if  the  thing  purposed,  that  is,  the  divine  administration,  is  wise 
and  benevolent,  the  purpose  also  is  wise  and  benevolent.  And  it 
is  surely  fiur  enough  from  being  a  dishonor  to  God,  that  he  should 
eternally  and  unchangeably  entertain  a  wise  and  benevolent  design. 
Nor  can  our  doctrine  be  excepted  to,  because  we  maintain  that 
the  purpose  of  God  relates  to  all  events  which  take  place.  For 
if  all  events  do  in  fact  take  place  in  such  a  manner  as  is  consistent 
with  the  perfections  of  God,  then  clearly,  his  purposing  that  they 
should  take  place  in  just  such  a  manner  is  equally  consistent  with 
his  perfections.  It  is  then  altogether  unreasonable  to  object  to 
the  declaration  in  the  catechism,  that  God  has  ^^foreordained 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass ;"  that  is,  that  his  purpose  extends  to 
all  events  in  his  administration.  For  if  every  part  of  his  admm- 
istration  is  right,  his  having  purposed  every  part  is  right.  There 
IB  then  no  danger  of  carrying  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  purposes, 
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properly  understood^  to  too  great  an  extent.  For  it  k  as  i«oper 
for  Ood  to  determine  aU  his  own  acts,  as  to  detennme  a  part,  if 
all  are  as  wise  and  good  as  a  part.  I  say  then,  that  no  man  in 
his  senses  can  think  we  cany  the  doctrine  too  far,  when  we  asMrt 
that  God  predetermines  everything  which  is  comprised  in  his  whole 
administration.  There  is  indeed  something  faulty  in  oar  doctrine, 
if  we  say  that  Ood  determines  any  particolar  thing,  which  in  &ot 
he  never  does  determine,  and  which  never  takes  place ;  or  if  we 
say  he  determines  it  in  a  difierent  manner  from  tliat  in  which  it 
actually  takes  place.  For  ezam{de ;  if  we  should  maintiun  that 
God  determined  to  save  Judas,  or  to  cast  off  Paul,  we  should  be 
chargeable  with  an  error,  in  maintaining  that  God  determined 
what  in  fiict  he  did  not  determine,  and  what  never  ioclk  plaee. 
Or  if  we  should  say,  God  determined  to  cast  off  and  punish  Judas 
for  any  reason  but  for  his  wickedness,  we  diould  be  chargeable 
with  misrepresenting  the  proximate  reason  of  that  purpose.  And 
our  mistake  would  be  of  the  same  nature,  if  we  should  maintHii 
that  God  determined  to  bestow  the  rewards  of  heaven  upon  Paidy 
without  any  regard  to  his  holy  character  and  actions.  And  as  te 
his  character,  we  should  mistake,  if  we  should  maintain  that  God 
determmed  it  should  be  formed  in  any  way  except  that  in  which  it 
was  really  formed.  My  inqmry  is,  how  was  the  character  of  Paul 
and  of  Judas  actually  formed  ?  Under  the  influence  of  what 
causes,  and  in  what  circumstances?  The  actual  formation  of 
character  in  such  circumstances,  and  under  such  an  influenoe, 
exactly  answers  to  the  divine  purpose  ;  and  the  divine  purpose,  to 
be  stated  correctly,  must  be  stated  as  agreeing,  in  all  respeoti, 
with  what  thus  actually  occurs  in  the  course  of  divine  providenoe. 
By  fixing  our  thoughts  in  this  manner  on  the  tilings  which  really 
come  to  pass,  and  on  the  order  and  manner  in  which  tiiey  come 
to  pass,  we  may  arrive  at  a  view  of  the  divine  purposes,  which  is 
liable  to  no  uncertainty,  and  no  difficulty. 

These  remarks  are  as  applicable  to  the  purpose  of  God  which  is 
called  Election,  as  to  any  other.  I  have  represented  Election,  m 
a  general  view,  as  the  purpoee  of  Ghd  to  do  just  what  he  artueflgy 
ioee  in  saving  rinmerSf  and  to  do  it  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
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WbMBj  do66  U.  To  Urn  Dr.  Ware  thmks  there  is  do  objeotioiL 
Ht  aUows  then,  that  there  is  an  eternal,  immutable  purpose  of 
God  respectmg  human  salvation,  and  that  God  etemallj  purposed 
cH  wrbich.  he  aetuallj  does  in  the  work  of  salvation.  We  cannot 
make  God's  purpose  either  too  extensive  or  too  particular,  if  we 
make  it  agree  entirely  with  his  work.  Now  God  does  in  fact  save 
aeertun  number  of  human  beings.  At  the  judgment  day,  Christ 
will  say  to  the  multitude  (m  his  right  hand,  consisting  of  a  certain^ 
igfinite  number  of  individual  beUeven^  ^^  come,  ye  blessed  of  my 
lather,  inh^t  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  firom  the  foundation 
of  the  world."  God  must  have  eternally  designed  to  do  just 
lAat  he  does  in  the  present  life,  and  what  he  will  do  at  the  judg- 
iient  day ;  that  is,  he  must  have  designed  to  save  that  same  de&- 
Bite  number  of  individuals.  And  if  we  thus  represent  the  divine 
porpoee  as  agreemg  with  the  divine  acts,  no  one  can  object  to  our 
doctrine.  For  is  it  not  granted  that  God  eternally  purposed  to  do 
Juett  what  be  actually  does  in  time  ?  Now  God  saves  a  definite 
mnnber  of  individuals.  He  must  ttien  have  determined  to  do  it. 
If  any  man  denies  this,  he  must  say,  either  that  God  does  not  in 
fikct  save  a  definite  number  of  individuals,  or  that  he  does  this 
without  previously  intending  to  do  it. 

By  tbese  remarks  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  tiiat  iiiere  can  prop- 
eriy  be  no  dispute  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  jnurposei, 
taken  by  itself.  The  controversy  really  respects  the  divine  ad- 
mhuBtration.  The  proper  inquiry  ie,  u,hat  Ghd  actually,  doe,.  If 
we  agree  in  this,  we  shall  of  course  agree  as  to  his  purposes.  By 
conducting  tiie  controversy  in  this  way,  we  shall  simplify  our  itt- 
quiiy,  and  free  it  at  once  from  more  than  half  its  perpleidty. 

My  object  in  this  chapter  is  not  to  attempt  a  particular  diacua- 
rion  of  the  subject,  but  merely  to  exhibit,  in  its  outlines,  the  main 
ner  in 'which  the  doctrine  may  be  satisfactorily  stated,  and  in 
which  it  may  be  effectually  guarded  against  the  difficulties  whidi 
are  supposed  to  attend  it,  and  the  misconstructions  often  put  upon 
U.  If  we  take  care  first  to  learn  from  Scripture  and  observation 
what  God  actually  does,  and  in  what  manner  he  does  it,  we  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  passing  from  this  to  a  satisfietctory  view  of  his 
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purposes.  In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  correct  various  mistakes, 
which  have  been  made  in  stating  the  doctrine.  Do  joa  ask 
whether  the  doctrine  of  Election  implies,  that  ovdy  a  9maU  part 
cf  mankind  are  chosen  to  salvation  f  I  answer,  we  most  inquire 
whether  there  is  anything  in  the  word  of  God  which  shows  this. 
And  here  we  do  indeed  find  passages,  which  declare  the  small 
number  of  good  men  who  lived  at  particular  times ;  but  none 
which  declare  that  there  will  be  only  a  small  number  finally  saved. 
We  must  inquire  too,  what  our  0¥m  observation  and  the  history 
of  past  ages  teach.  Here  the  evidence  is  clear,  that,  through  all 
generaticms  past,  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  human  species 
have  been  saved  from  sin.  But  there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  the  ages  to  come,  it  will  be  exceedingly  different  from 
what  it  has  been  heretofore.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the  Scrip- 
ture doctrine  of  Election  does  not  imply,  that  only  a  small  part  of 
mankind  are  chosen  to  salvation.  It  is,  therefore,  a  manifest 
error  to  state  the  doctrine  thus.  And  any  one  who  gets  advantage 
against  it  in  this  way  gets  it  unfwly. 

Agun.  Does  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Electicm  imply  that  the 
elect  will  be  saved,  let  them  do  what  they  will  —  that  is,  whether 
they  repent  and  obey  the  gospel,  or  not  ?  Here,  according  to 
our  general  principle,  we  consult  the  Scriptures  to  learn  what 
Gbd  actually  does,  first;  making  salvation  mean  the  blessed- 
ness of  heaven,  we  inquire  whether  God  admits  men  to  this, 
without  any  regard  to  their  character  and  conduct.  Everything 
in  the  Bible  stands  against  such  a  notion.  Heaven  is  granted 
only  to  the  penitent,  the  obedient,  the  holy.  Secondly ;  salvation 
may  denote  the  regeneration^  or  first  conversion  of  ednners,  which 
is  salvation  begun.  Agreeably  to  this  view,  the  question  stands 
thus  ;  does  God  renew  sinners,  or  begin  the  work  of  salvation  in 
them,  on  account  of  their  previous  character  or  conduct  7  The 
Bible  and  observation  both  teach  that  he  does  not.  Men  possess- 
ing all  the  varieties  of  character  which  the  world  has  exhibited, 
have  been  converted.  K  I  should  name  Saul  of  Tarsus  as  an 
instance,  my  opponents  would  probably  object  and  say  it  was  a 
mraele.    My  reply  would  be,  that  Gk)d  works  no  miracle  which 
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nolates  the  principles  of  a  just  adminiatfationy  and  that  Paul 
makes  no  such  distinotion  between  himself  and  others,  but  ex-^ 
{vesslj  represents  his  case  as  a  pattern  to  others,  who  should 
afterwards  believe.  1  Tim.  1:  15, 16.  So  that  his  declaration 
18  obviously  just,  in  regard  to  diristians  generally^  that  God  first 
calls  them  and  saves  them  from  sin,  ^^not  according  to  their 
works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace."  Whenever 
God  first  makes  men  holy,  he  must  do  it  without  regard  to  any 
goodness  in  tbem.  He  can  look  at  no  ^^  works  of  righteousness 
which  they  have  done,"  but  must  act  fitim  the  impulse  of  lu9 
own  infinite  love.  And  we  are  to  view  the  purpose  of  Ood  in 
relation  to  this  subject,  as  in  all  respects  corresponding  to  th^ 
Aanner  of  his  acting.  It  seems  then  perfectly  clear,  that  God 
did  not  determine  to  regenerate  men,  or  make  them  holy,  froiQ 
any  fi^redght  of  repentance,  £Euth,  or  good  works,  ^^  as  conditi<Hi4 
or  causes  moving  him  thereunto."  The  Jirai  prodoction  of  hoU- 
nesB  cannot  surely  have  respect  to  any  prmtms  holiness.  But  { 
eoold  not  say,  in  the  same  sense,  that  Qoi  determined  to  g^v^ 
men  the  blessedness  of  heaven,  without  any  foresi^t  of  r^fe^ 
tance  or  good  works,  as  conditions  ;  because  the  Bible  represent^ 
repentance  and  good  works,  and  perseverance  in  them,  as  necea- 
sary  conditions  of  final  happiness.  And  if  Gtod  now  in  fact  makes 
them  conditions,  he  must  have  regarded  them  as  such  in  his  eter- 
nal purpose.  That  act  of  divine  grace  which  is  uihotty  uncow- 
dkumcdj  is,  as  I  am  led  by  the  word  of  God  to  under- 
stand it,  the  first  formation  of  a  holy  character,  or  the  com- 
mencement of  real  goodness  in  the  heart.  Without  enlarging 
here,  I  would  just  say,  in  accordance  with  the  general  principle 
more  fuUy  expressed  in  my  Letters,  that  the  divine  purposes  are 
just  as  conditional  as  the  divine  acts. 

If  then  there  is  any  objection  against  our  doctrine  of  thei 
divine  purposes,  the  objection  must  in  reality  lie  against  what  we 
assert  to  be  matter  of  fact  in  the  divine  administration.  The  two 
things  which  seem  to  be  regarded  as  particularly  objectionable, 
are,  1,  that  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  men  is  a  matter  of 
mere  grace,  all  regard  to  personal  merit  being  excluded;  2, 
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ttiat  the  grace  of  God  in  the  conversion  of  sinners  is  distingtuiA- 
iQg — in  other  words,  that  it  is  so  dispensed,  that  of  those  who  are 
eqnallj  onworthy  of  &yor  and  equally  deserving  of  punishment, 
some  are  renewed  and  others  not. 

The  proper  way  to  dispose  of  the  first  of  these  particulars  is,  to 
jdace  it  by  the  side  of  those  texts  which  describe  the  moral  char- 
acter and  state  of  all  men,  as  by  nature  entirely  sinful,  and  those 
which  represent  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  grand  procuring  cause 
of  all  the  good  conferred  on  human  bemgs,  and  those  which 
declare  that  salvation  is  wholly  of  grace,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
works  of  righteousness.  To  these  texts  I  might  add  others,  which 
show  the  actual  views  of  good  men  respecting  themselves. 

As  to  the  second  point,  namely,  the  difference  among  JOfA 
equally  undeserving,  —  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  properly  decide 
against  it ;  because,  with  our  limited  and  obscure  views,  we  can- 
not  posfflbly  determine  that  infinite  wisdom  may  not  see  it  to  be 
necessary  to  make  such  a  difference,  in  order  to  the  highest  inte- 
rests of  the  universe.  To  say  that,  because  we  can  see  no  reasons 
for  it,  therefore  there  are  none,  would  ill  become  creatures  like 
U8.  It  is  easy  to  show  from  Scripture,  that  such  a  difference  has 
been  made,  and  from  common  observation,  that  it  is  now  made. 
That  divine  grace  actually  makes  a  difference  among  those  who 
are  equally  sinful,  renewing  some  and  not  others,  is  a  plain,  his- 
toric fact,  just  as  well  attested  as  that  God  makes  a  difference 
with  respect  to  longevity,  among  men  who  live  in  the  same  climate, 
and  possess  equal  vigor  of  natural  constitution. 

I  am  aware  of  the  common  objection,  that  making  such  a  differ- 
ence is  unjust.  My  first  remark  in  relation  to  this  objection  is, 
that  if  it  is  in  fact  unjust  to  make  the  difference,  it  is  certain  that 
God  would  never  do  it  in  a  single  mstance.  For  God  will  no 
more  do  injustice  in  a  single  instance,  than  in  ten  thousand 
instances.  But  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  a  difference  like 
what  I  have  asserted  has  been  made  in  some  extraoriUnary 
instances,  as  that  of  Paul  and  Mary  Magdalene.  But  no  one  can 
mean  to  admit  that  God  does,  in  any  instance,  commit  an  act  of 
h^ustice. 
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But  to  whom  is  it  unjust  for  Gk)d  to  make  such  a  difference  ? 
To  thoee  who  are  saved  ?  Our  opponents  will  not  say  this.  The 
injustice  which  thej  allege  must  relate  to  those  who  perish.  But 
bow  is  the  bestowment  of  gratuitous  blessings  on  others  any  injus- 
tice to  themf  I  might  rather  say,  how  can  it  be  unjust  to  inflict 
OQ  them  an  evil  which  they  deserve,  or  to  withhold  a  fiavor  which 
they  do  not  deserve  ? 

Dr.  Ware  endeavors  to  show,  that  the  method  of  de»gnating 
flie  heirs  of  salvation,  which  the  doctrine  of  Election  implies, 
can  neither  be  reconciled  with  our  natural  notions  of  the  moral 
government  of  God,  nor  with  what  he  has  made  known  to  us  of 
bis  character,  purposes  and  government  in  the  Christian  reve- 
lation. 

His  first  objection  is  from  our  natural  conceptions  and  feelings. 
**  Following,"  he  says,  "  the  light  of  our  reason  and  the  natural 
knpulse  of  our  feelings,  we  find  it  impossible  to  imagine  that  the 
Author  of  ourJI)eing  can  regard  and  treat  his  o&pring  in  the  man- 
ner whicl^the  doctrine  in  question  attributes  to  him." 

This  argument  can  have  no  weight,  if  it  is  found  that  our  natu- 
ral conceptions  and  feelings  are  so  disordered,  as  not  to  be  a  safe 
guide.  Human  reason,  freed  from  wrong  bias  and  properly  in- 
structed, and  the  feelings  of  the  heart  when  sanctified  by  the 
divine  Spirit,  do,  in  my  apprehension,  perfectly  approve  of  every- 
tiiing  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  Election.  That  reason,  disor- 
dered as  it  is  by  sin,  should  mistake  on  this  subject,  is  no  more 
strange,  than  that  it  should  mistake  on  a  thousand  other  subjects. 
That  the  feelings  of  a  world  which  lieth  in  wickedness,  should  rise 
up  agsdnst  the  purpose  of  God  in  respect  to  salvation,  is  no  more 
strange,  than  that  they  should  rise  up,  as  they  do,  against  various 
dispensations  of  providence.  "  The  foolishness  of  man  per- 
verteth  his  way ;  and  his  heart  fretteth  against  the  Lord."  I 
allow,  indeed,  that  the  doctrine  of  Election,  as  set  forth  hy  Dr, 
Ware  J  admits  of  no  defence.  He  represents  it  as  implying,  that 
without  any  foreseen  difference  of  character  and  desert  in  men, 
God  regarded  some  with  complacency  and  love,  and  others  with 
^approbation  and  hatred  and  wrath ; "  that  is,  that  God  re- 
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girded  wWi  conqilacency  that  same  character  in  the  elect,  idiich, 
in  the  non-elect,  he  regarded  witb  disapprobation  and  hatred. 
This  representation  has  no  resemUance  to  our  doctrine.  Anj 
man  will  be  convinced  of  this,  who  examines  what  Dr.  Ware 
qaotes  from  my  Letters,  or  from  the  Westminster  IXvines.  Our 
doctrine  is,  that  God  regards  those  anners  who  are  to  be  saved, 
not  with  approbation  or  complacency^  but  with  ihat  benevolenee  or 
eompasnon  which  is  consistent  with  the  hi^est  dieapprobation ; 
that  he  chooses  them  to  salvation  through  sanctifioation  of  tbe 
Sjnrit ;  that  he  determines  to  renew  them,  and  so  to  make  tbem 
objects  of  his  complacency,  —  ttiey  bemg  naturally  objects  of  his 
entire  disapprobation.  We  maintain  that  Ood  regards  things  just 
as  they  are. 

I  must  make  omilar  remarks  on  another  clause,  in  which  we 
are  represented  as  holding  that,  ^^  without  any  refbrenoe  to  the 
future  use  or  abuse  of  their  nature,  God  appoints  some  to  erer- 
lasting  happiness,  and  the  rest  to  everksting  mifery ;  and  that 
this  appointment,  entirely  arbitrary,  is  the  cause,  not  the  cooae- 
quence  of  holiness  in  the  one,  and  of  the  defect  of  holiness  in  the 
other/'  Our  doctrine  does  not  imply  that  God  appoints  some  to 
happiness  and  others  to  misery,  without  any  reference  to  their 
future  conduct.  We  maintain  that  God  does,  indeed,  give  the 
blessedness  of  heaven  to  his  people,  as  an  unmerited  gift^  —  that 
is,  without  seeing  anything  in  them  which  renders  them  deserving 
of  such  a  gift ;  but  not  without  a  regard  to  that  holiness  in  them, 
which  is  a  necessary  quaUjication  for  heaven.  He  does  not  admit 
them  to  heaven  as  impenitent^  unholy.  He  first  makes  them  holy<, 
and  then  receives  them  to  heaven ;  and  he  detenmnes  things  in 
the  same  order. 

As  to  the  non-elect,  God  will  doom  them  to  punishment,  not 
without  reference  to  their  character  and  conduct,  but  because  ihey 
have  been  workers  of  iniquity.  He  will  do  it  for  this  reason,  and 
for  this  only.  And,  for  this  same  reason,  he  predetermines  to  do 
it.  So  the  Westminster  Divines.  "  The  rest  of  mankind  God 
was  pleased  to  ordain  to  dishonor  and  wrath  for  their  sin*^*  If 
it  is  proper  for  God  to  inflict  such  an  evil  upon  men  for  their  sin, 
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it  18  proper  that  he  should  previouslj  determine  to  do  it.  No 
man  can  deny  this.  Yet  we,  who  sissert  this,  are  charged  with 
making  (jod  a  nK)nster  of  malevolence  and  paprice. 

It  excites  no  small  surpiiso  that  Dr.  Ware  should  assert  what 
fidlows,  as  though  it  were  something  different  from  the  belief  of 
the  orthodox,  and  incompatible  with  the  doctrine  of  Election. 
He  sajs,  '^The  final  distmctions  that  are  to  be  made  between 
men,  we  are  again  and  again  told,  are  to  be  whoUy  according  to 
the  diffisrence  of  moral  character.  It  is  that  these  are  righteous, 
and  those  wicked ;  these  have  done  well,  and  those  have  done 
2L"  This  is  a  view  of  the  subject  upon  which  I  have  insisted  a 
diousand  times.  I  consider  this  to  be  one  of  those  plain  truths  of 
revelation,  which  ought  to  limit  and  regulate  our  conceptions  of 
other  subjects,  and  I  admit  no  views  of  the  doctrine  of  Election, 
or  of  salvation  by  grace,  or  of  any  other  doctrine,  inconsistent 
with  this. 

The  difficulty  at  which  Dr.  Ware  and  others  stumble,  seems  to 
arise  from  their  not  taking  the  whole  subject  into  view.  The 
Westminster  Divines,  and  the  orthodox  generally,  say,  that  Gk>d 
iK)t  only  appointed  the  elect  to  glory,  but  appointed  aU  the  means 
thereunto.  This  is  the  same  as  saying,  that  those  whom  he  pur- 
posed to  save,  he  purposed  first  to  sanctify  ;  or,  in  the  language 
of  Scripture,  that  he  chose  them  to  salvation  through  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  Spirit.  How,  and  in  what  order,  does  God  actually 
proceed  in  saving  sinners  ?  First,  he  provides  for  them  a  Re- 
deemer and  invites  them  to  accept  him.  Secondly,  he  calls  them 
with  a  holy  calling,  leads  them  to  repentance,  pardons  their  sins, 
and  by  an  effectual  discipline  prepares  them  for  heaven  ;  and  then 
he  shows  his  approbation  of  them,  and  graciously  rewards  them. 
Their  holiness  is  a  condition,  and  on  their  part  the  only  condition, 
of  their  titie  to  heaven.  Such  is  the  order  of  God's  acts  in  the 
salvation  of  sinners.  Exactly  answerable  to  this  is  his  purpose. 
It  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  his  administration.  And  as,  in  his 
administration,  the  propriety  of  one  event  depends  upon  its  con- 
nection with  another,  so  it  docs  in  his  purpose.  It  is  unjust  to 
represent  that  God  predetermines  anj/  event  whatever^  without 
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regard  to  its  connectioii  with  other  events.  It  is  ne^ediDg  that 
order  and  connection  of  things,  on  which  the  character  of  the 
divine  admimstration  depends.  Bat  it  is  (nm  overlooking  this 
order  and  connection,  that  the  opposers  of  our  doctrine  get  all 
their  advantage  against  it.  We  cordially  subscribe  to  the  foflow- 
ing  declaration  of  Dr.  Ware,  though  he  seems  to  think  our  belief 
different.  '^  So  far  are  the  reasons  of  the  final  dbtinctkm  to  be 
made  between  those  who  are  saved  and  those  who  perish,  firam 
being  concealed  in  the  divine  mind,  that  nothing  is  more  dislinoflj 
made  known.  The  New  Testament  is  full  of  it"  I  will  add, 
that  it  is,  in  mj  apprehension,  revealed  with  equal  clearness,  that 
Gh)d  makes  a  difference  among  men  in  respect  of  oharaoter,  wiA' 
out  making  known  the  reasons  of  what  he  does. 

Dr.  Ware  says,  that  '^  in  the  appdbtment  of  men  to  privQegea 
.«2id  means,  God  has  indeed  given  no  account  of  his  motivea,  nor 
asmgned  his  reasons  for  the  infinite  variety  that  appears.  Hie  baa 
exercised  an  absolute  sovereignty,  of  which  no  account  is  given, 
and  the  reasons  of  which  we  are  not  competent  to  understand." 
And  he  expresses  his  approbation  of  ^'  a  free  and  unconditieDal 
appointment  to  the  participation  of  privileges."  Now  if  Dr. 
Ware  will  look  through  this  statement,  he  may  possibly  discover 
as  formidable  difficulties  in  it,  as  those  which  attend  our  doctrine. 
For  what  is  the  tendency  and  use  of  means  and  privileges  ?  Does 
not  their  whole  value  consist  in  their  influence  upon  the  charac- 
ter ?  The  word  of  God,  which  is  the  best  of  our  privileges,  and 
which  makes  the  principal  difference  between  Christians  and 
heathens,  is  the  means  of  turning  men  &om  sin,  and  bringvig 
them  to  love  and  obey  God.  ^'  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth ; 
thy  word  is  truth."  When  Grod,  in  the  exercise  of  that*  absolute 
sovereignty  which  Dr.  Ware  ascribes  to  him,  appoints  one  part  of 
'the  human  race  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Scriptures  and  a&er  reli- 
^ous  means,  he  doubtless  does  it  to  promote  virtue  and  piety,  or 
to  render  men  holy.  And  the  actual  consequence  of  these  privi- 
leges is,  that  many  become  penitent  and  holy.  Now  does  Dr. 
Ware  see  no  difficulty  in  asserting  that  Grod,  by  an  act  of  "  abso- 
lute sovereignty,"  grants  to  some,  in  distinction  fix)m  others,  privi- 
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leges  whioh  are  desigDed  to  produce,  and  to  a  great  extent  do 
ptoduoe,  a  aanctif jing  effect  upon  their  character  ?  —  privSeges 
without  wfaieh,  according  to  the  AposUe,  Bom.  x,  men  cannot 
baiieve  ?  Ab  to  the  difficulty,  where  is  the  difference  between 
]>r»  Ware's  doctrine  and  ours?  We  saj,  God  determmes  to 
bring  some  men  to  nepentanee,  and  make  them  holy,  and  there- 
fore gires  them  those  means  which,  by  his  bleesmg,  will  produce 
ifas  etSdcL  Dr.  Ware  says,  that  Ood,  in  the  exercise  of  his  abso- 
luU  mmereignfyy  appoints  some  men,  in  distinction  from  others,  to 
tfw  psrtioipati(Mi  of  those  means,  by  which  they  are,  to  some 
extent^  formed  to  holiness.  And  he  would  doubtless  allow,  that 
God  giFes  them  these  means,  knowing  infallibly  what  will  be  the 
coaseqiience,  and  intending  that  just  such  a  desirable  consequence 
fhsll  take  place.  Now  is  not  this  in  effect  making  a  difference 
mong  men  with  respect  to  dusurcieter,  as  well  as  to  means  and 
primleffe^f  If  means  and  privileges  do  not  tend  to  make  a 
difidrence  in.  character,  of  what  value  are  they  ?  Why  are  they 
bosknred  7  Dr.  Ware  would  doubdess  go  as  far  as  we,  in  extol^ 
ling  the  happy  consequences  of  the  Christian  revelation  upon 
those  communities  which  enjoy  it.  But  those  consequences 
ngfed  moral  and  religious  character.  To  give  that  revelation,  is 
lo^oontribute  directly,  and  in  many  cases  effectually,  to  the  forma- 
iiott  of  9k  holy  character.  And  a  previous  determination  to  ^ve 
that  revelation  is  in  effect  a  determination  to  make  men  holy. 
On  the  other  hand^  to  withhold  the  Sacred  Oracles  and  the  other 
means  of  religion,  is  to  leave  men  without  any  reasonable  prospect 
of  being  brought  to  repentance.  The  truths  and  precepts  and 
psomises  of  Scripture  are  the  only  means  of  curing  the  moral 
diseases  of  men.  To  withhold  the  Scriptures  is  to  leave  them  to 
the  &tal  influence  of  those  evils.  Had  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre 
and  Sodom  enjoyed  the  same  means  with  those,  who  were  favored 
with  the  Scriptures  and  the  personal  ministry  of  Christ ;  '^  they 
would  have  repented."  The  means  would  have  been,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  effectual.  If  those  means  had  been  afforded  to 
the  inhabitants  of  one  of, those  places,  and  not  the  other;  a 
di&rence  between  the  inhabitants  of  those  two  places  in  point  of 
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moral  character  would  unquestionably  have  been  the  consequenoe. 
In  Oreat  Britam  and  America  there  is  a  large  number  of  eor 
lightened  and  smcere  worshippers  of  God,  while  among  other 
equal  portions  of  the  human  race  in  Asia  and  Africa,  none  can  be 
found.  How  can  this  be  accounted  for?  According  to  Dr. 
Ware,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  difference  of  circumstances.  And 
difference  of  circumstances  is  traced  by  him  to  '^the  abecdate 
sovereignty  of  Ood."  Thus  then  his  scheme  stands.  In  ^  tbo 
exercise  of  absolute  sovereignty,"  God  has  given  some  men  and 
not  others,  the  Scriptures  and  other  means.  These  means  are 
^ven  for  the  very  purpose  of  producing  an  efiect  on  the  charac- 
ter, and  to  a  great  extent  they  actually  accomplish  this  porpoee. 
The  character,  thus  formed,  determines  the  condition,  of  men  in 
the  future  world.  In  all  the  instances,  in  which  men  are  thus 
turned  from  sin  and  fitted  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  these  things 
make  a  connected  series ;  —  means  of  moral  culture,  -<—  formation 
of  character,  —  condition  in  the  future  world.  Condition  in  tbo 
future  world  depends  on  character ;  character,  on  the  enjoyment 
'Of  means ;  and  the  enjoyment  of  means,  according  to  Dr.  Wara, 
on  ''  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God."  Now  so  fieur  as  these 
things  are  connected,  if  God  appoints  one,  he  does  in  eftet 
appoint  the  other ;  especially  as  the  connection  itself  depends  on 
his  will.  And  yet  Dr.  Ware  objects  strongly  to  oonsideiing 
CK)d's  appointment  as  relatmg  either  to  men's  character,  or  to 
their  future  condition.  But  why  ?  What  diflSculty  can  there  be 
in  admitting  that  the  appointment  of  God  relates  to  all  these,  and 
relates  to  them  just  in  the  order  and  manner  in  which  they  take 
place  ?  My  position  is,  that  the  purpose  of  Q-od  exaedy  agrees 
with  the  acts  of  his  administration.  This  is  the  faith  of  the  ortho- 
dox, though  expressed  in  different  ways.  Some  choose  to  say 
that  God,  by  a  sovereign  act,  first  appomted  the  eternal  condition 
of  the  elect,  and  then  '' appointed  all  the  means  thereunto;" 
that  is,  purposed  to  give  them  bis  word,  and  by  means  of  that 
word  to  make  them  holy,  and  thus  prepare  them  for  heaven. 
Others  prefer  a  different  order,  and  qay,  that  God  first  deter- 
mined to  ffve  men  his  word  and  make  them  holy,  and  then  to 
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bortow  the  rewards  of  holiness.  Both  come  to  the  same  thing. 
Atfooxding  to  the  first,  the  design  of  God  to  receive  men  to 
heaFea  is  connected  with  a  design  to  make  them  holy,  and  that  is 
Ottmected  with  a  design  to  give  them  the  means  of  holiness. 
According  to  the  other,  his  design  to  give  them  the  means  of 
holiness  is  connected  with  the  design  to  produce,  by  those  means, 
a  proper  e£Eect  upon  their  character ;  that  is,  to  make  them  holy ; 
mi  his  design  to  make  them  holy  is  connected  with  his  design  to 
make  them  happy  in  his  kingdom.  Thus  things  are  connected  in 
twi ;  and  thus,  according  to  bo&  statements,  they  were  regarded 
in  the  dirine  purpose. 

If  wiHi  Dr.  Ware  and  others,  we  should  assert  a  conditional 
purpose  of  Grod  in  regard  to  men's  character ;  how  should  we  be 
less  encumbered  with  difficulty  ?  God  determined  to  make  men 
hdy,  on  condition  of  their  faithfully  using  the  means  he  should 
afind  them.  But  in  respect  to  those  who  will  actually  be  saved, 
he  knew  that  the  condition  would  be  performed.  And  he  knew  it 
would  be  performed,  not  as  a  matter  of  chance,  but  under  the 
inflnence  of  proper  causes,  —  causes  under  his  control,  and  deri- 
ving their  efficacy  from  him.  He  determined  to  put  them  in  such 
cireumstances,  to  hold  up  such  motives,  and  to  exert  such  an  influ- 
ence, as  he  knew  would  persuade  them  to  use  their  priviieges 
aright,  and  to  obey  the  gospel.  Now  this  is  substantially,  though 
not  in  fi)rm,  the  same  with  the  doctrine  of  the  orthodox.  They 
nudntam,  that  God  purposed  to  admit  to  heaven  a  certain  number 
of  our  race.  But  how  ?  As  unsanctified  sinners  ?  No ;  but  in 
consequence  of  their  previous  deliverance  from  sin,  and  their  pre- 
paration for  heaven.  Their  possessing  real  holiness  is  an  essential 
prerequisite  to  their  being  admitted  into  heaven  ;  and  so  must  be 
regarded  as  a  condition  of  their  final  happiness.  We  maintain 
too,  that  God  determined  to  make  his  people  holy.  But  how  ? 
By  a  phyucal  influence  operating  upon  them  as  machines  ?  No ; 
but  by  an  influence  suited  to  their  moral  nature.  He  deter- 
mined to  sanctify  them  through  the  tnUh.  Now  this  statement  of 
the  subject  is  as  honorable  to  God,  as  conformable  to  reason, 
Seriptnre,  and  &ot,  and  as  firee  firom  difficulty,  as  the  other. 

21* 
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The  doctrine  of  Election  is  represented  bj  my  opponent  as  not 
leconcSable  with  the  notions  of  the  divine  character,  ^^  which  we 
derive  from  our  observation  of  his  conduct  in  the  government  of 
the  world  ;"  that  is,  it  is  not  reconcilable  with  what  we  learn  from 
fiu;ts.  But  my  apprehension  is,  that  facts  prove  the  doctrine. 
For  what  are  the  facts  ?  A  difference  really  exists  among  men 
as  to  character.  How  is  this  difierence  to  be  accounted  for  ?  If 
it  is  original^  it  must  be  traced  to  the  purpose  and  agency  of  our 
Creator.  This  Dr.  Ware  would  by  no  means  allow ;  and  of  coarse 
must  say  that  the  good  and  the  bad  are  originally  of  the  same 
character.  I  ask  then  for  the  cause  of  the  present  diflference.  Is 
it  owing,  as  Dr.  Ware  in  another  place  suggests,  to  education,  ex- 
ample, and  other  outward  circumstances  ?  All  these  are  appcnnted 
by  divine  providence.  In  the  appdntment  of  men  to  these,  Dr. 
Ware  asserts,  that  God  ^'exercises  an  absolute  sovereignty." 
And  if  it  is  more  or  less  owing  to  means,  privileges,  and  outward 
circumstances,  that  some  are  holy,  while  others  are  not,  the  diflbr- 
ence  is  in  the  same  degree  to  be  traced  to  what  Dr.  Ware  oaDs 
the  ^^  absolute  sovereignty  of  God."  But  the  characters  of  men^ 
who  have  the  9ame  privileges,  differ ;  and  it  will  be  said  by  Dr. 
Ware,  that  this  difference  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  they 
use  the  means  aflforded  them.  Some  men  voluntarily  use  their 
fiusulties  and  privileges  aright,  and  so  acquire  the  habits  of  real 
goodness ;  while  others  abuse  their  faculties  and  privileges,  and 
exhibit  the  marks  of  obstinate  wickedness.  Suppose  now  this 
voluntary  conduct  to  be  the  proximate  cause  of  the  difference  ex- 
isting among  men  in  regard  to  character,  and  that  a  part  of  the 
human  race  become  holy,  because  they  rightly  use  their  privileges. 
Tins  right  use  of  their  privileges  is,  then,  a  fact^  —  and  a  fact  on 
which  their  everlasting  interest  depends.  How  is  this  &ct  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  Is  it  owing  to  the  influence  of  any  causes,  eittier 
physical  or  moral  ?  Does  it  result  fix)m  men's  disposition  or  choice  ? 
How  then  is  this  disposition  or  choice  to  be  accounted  for  ?  The 
Scripture  accounts  for  it  by  the  divine  influence.  It  represents 
Gk)d  as  fonmng  men  to  holiness.  If  Dr.  Ware  is  satisfied  with 
this  mode  of  accounting  for  the  fact,  the  contoversy  is  ended. 
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But  if  he  dKmld  say  ihat  the  gracious  influence  of  God  is  always 
granted  <m  the  condition  of  men's  having  previously  some  ri^ 
desire  or  choice,  I  would  ask  again  how  we  are  to  account  for  tiia^ 
desire  or  choice,  which  is  not  produced  bj  the  Spirit  of  God  ? 
Where  diaU  we  look  for  the  cause  ?  Is  the  right  desire  or  choice 
owing  to  the  influence  of  motives  ?  And  i»  it  not  God  who  has 
^▼en  men  a  mind  suited  to  be  influenced  bj  motives  ?  And  does 
he  not  so  order  things  in  his  providence,  that  those  motives  shall 
be  presented  before  them,  which  will  effectually  exdte  such  a 
dicnce  or  desire  ? 

Thus  common  observation  leads  us  to  notice  what  exists  in  fiEU^ 
what  God  does  in  his  providence  with  respect  to  the  characterSi 
md  consequently  with  respect  to  the  future  condition  of  men ;  and 
fiem  this  we  infer  what  his  design  was. 

Dr.  Ware  says,  that  according  to  our  doctrine,  what  men  are 
to  be  and  how  they  are  to  act,  is  determined  beforehand,  without 
way  reference  to  their  exertions.  A  strange  notion  truly,  since  it 
is  impossible  that  men  should  be  anything^  or  act  in  any  way  what- 
every  without  involving  their  exertions. 

Dr.  Ware  thinks  that  Gt)d's  sovereign  appointment  of  the  ever- 
lasting condition  of  men  is  "  inconsistent  with  all  that  implies  the 
influence  of  motives."  But  he  could  not  have  thought  so,  if  he 
had  only  considered  the  divine  purpose  as  agreeing  exactly  with 
bet ;  and,  finding  it  a  fact  that  moral  agents  are  and  must  be 
influenced  by  motives,  had  concluded,  that  God's  appointment  was, 
that  they  ehovld  be  influenced  by  motives  just  as  they  are.  The 
position  of  our  opponents  if  well  examined,  will  evidently  amount 
to  this, —  that  Ghd^e  determining  that  men  shall  act  from  motives 
hinders  them  &om  acting  in  this  manner ;  that  his  determining 
that  they  shall  be  moral  agents,  makes  it  impossible  they  should 
be  so.  Whereas  we  have  been  very  much  inclined  to  think^  that 
God's  determination,  if  it  has  any  influence,  must  tend  to  accom- 
pUsh  the  thing  determined,  not  to  prevent  it. 

This  subject  is  placed  in  a  very  clear  light  by  those  texts  which 
show,  that  men  have  acted  with  perfect  freedom  and  voluntariness, 
while  fulfilling  the  divine  purpose.     The  apostles  declarCi  Acts  4: 
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26— -28,  that  the  murderers  of  Ghrist  did  what  ike  hmdamd 
ctmMd  qf  Ghd  determined  h^fore  to  be  done.  Bat  did  tfaey  aoi 
without  motives  ?  Here  is  a  plain  ease.  In  tiiose  refj  actions' 
which  were  predetermined,  they  were  iofiuenced  bj  motivee,  and 
were  in  all  respects,  moral,  accountable  agents.  Nor  is  this  s 
singular  case.  So  £Eur  as  our  subject  is  concerned,  it  is  on  a  level 
with  all  the  instances  of  wickedness  which  have  ever  oocoited. 
From  the  single  case  of  Pharaoh,  the  Apostle  draws  arguments  to 
establish  a  general  prindple.  So  I  reason  here.  If  God  ptede- 
termined  the  actions  of  those  who  crucified  the  Saviour,  he  must 
have  predetermined  tlie  actions  of  other  smners*  This  none  can 
reasonablj  deny,  unless  they  can  ofier  some  satisfactory  leaaon 
why  God  should  determine  the  actions  of  Christ's  enemies,  bat  not 
of  other  sinners.  And  if  the  enemies  of  Christ,  whose  aotionB 
wore  predetermined,  were  still  influenced  by  motives,  and  were 
moral  agents,  so  may  athen  be,  whose  actions  are  predetor- 
mined. 

In  some  respects,  Dr.  Ware  well  illustrates  the  general  princi- 
ple for  which  I  contend,  in  a  passage  of  his  Fourth  Letter. 
Speaking  of  the  design  of  Grod  in  raising  up  Pharaoh,  he  says : 
'^  How  did  God  actually  show  his  power  in  him,  and  make  him  the 
instrument  of  his  glory  ?  It  was  by  giving  him  the  opportuniiQ^ 
to  act  out  his  character ;  by  allowing  him  full  scope  for  diqlaying 
the  incorrigible  obstinacy  of  his  disposition,  and  then  by  inflicting 
upon  him  exemplary  punishment  fi)r  the  instruction  and  warning 
of  mankind  ;  thus  making  him  the  instrument  of  promoting  some 
of  the  best  purposes  of  heaven,  in  the  firee  and  voluntary  exercise 
of  his  power."  Here  the  perfect  consistency  of  firee  and  voluntaiy 
action  with  the  accomplishment  of  God's  purpose  is  fully  and  veiy 
justly  asserted. 

It  will  be  seen  then  how  little  reason  Dr.  Ware  has  fixr  what  he 
has  written,  p.  61, 62,  m  which  he  represents  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine as  inconsistent  '^  with  all  that  implies  the  influence  of  mo- 
tives "  —  '^  with  all  that  implies  guilt,  ill-desert,  blame-worthinees 
in  the  disobedient "  — •  '^  and  with  all  those  promises,  threatenings, 
warnings,  etc.,  which  imply  in  those  to  whom  they  are  addroseody 
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t  pofwer  of  being  inflaenoed."  If  the  diyme  purpose  leares  men^ 
I  Bhoold  rather  say  fnakes  them  freey  moral  (tgenUy  as  ^wie  see  ki 
implied  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh  and  the  murderers  of  Christ,  thejr 
are  certainly  capable  of  being  influenced  by  moUveSy  so  that  prom- 
ises, threats  and  warnings  are  evidently  propes;  and  if  guilt  can 
eiist  in  any  case,  it  may  here. 

Dr.  Ware  says,  p.  62,  that  this  doctrine  ^represents^^  Oed  as 
VBJusi,— exacting  endless  punishment  for  sins,  committed  m  fol* 
Icming  the  nature  which  he  had  given  us,  and  acting  in  pusuanoer 
^  his  decree."  I  reply.  If  sin  exists,  it  nuist  be-  committed  in 
ftllowing  our  dispositions,  or  the  propensities  of  oornature.  And 
I  have  before  shown,  that  the  circumstance  of  our  dispositions  or 
propensities  being  natural  or  original,  cannot  render  them^  or  the 
aeiions  resulting  from  them,  less  criminal.  As  to  the  other  part ;: 
can  Dr.  Ware,  after  giving  the  explanatMa  abeve  qiaoted,  of  the^ 
divine  conduct  respecting  Pharaoh,  think  it  unjust  for  €k)d  tc^ 
punish  men  for  sins  they  commit,  while  acting  in  pursuance  of  hift 
purpose  ?  Did  not  Joseph's  brethren,  iittogh  their  hearts  meant 
not  so,  act  in  pursuance  of  God's  purpoaeri  Did  not  those^  whoi 
carried  the  IsraeUtes  into  captivity,  and  those  who  murdered  the 
Prince  of  life,  act  according  to  Gkxl's  purpose  X  And  was  Qod 
unjust  and  cruel  in  punishing  them  ? 

I  regret  that  Dr.  Ware  has  made  use  of  eocpressions  and  argn- 
nents  like  those  above  recited.  They  are  such  as  men  of  liberal 
minds,  who  examine  subjects  profoundly  and  judg0  without  preju- 
dice, ought  never  to  employ.  It  would  be  easy,  by  means  equally 
plausible,  to  oppose  those  doctrines  of  Scripture  which  Dr..  Ware 
believes,  and  to  discredit  the  Scripture  itselL 

Our  opposers  are  much  inclined  to  look  at  the  difficulties  and 
objections,  which  attend  our  doctrine  of  the  divine  purpose.  Why 
will  they  not  pay  equal  attention  to  the  difficulties  which  attend 
flie  denial  of  this  doctrine  ?  If  they  deny  that  the  characters  of 
men  exist  in  accordance  with  the  etemat  purpose  of  God ;  the;f 
must  maintain  either  that  Gt)d  had  no  design  at  all  in  regard  ta 
their  characters,  or  else  that  he  designed  they  should  be  di£krenfc 
from  what  they  really  are.    Will  they  say,.  God  had  no  dfitenoir- 
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natkm  lespeotiDg  the  monl  characters  of  men  ?  Then  he-  oould 
kaye  had  no  determination  respecting  any  of  those  causes  r^iueh 
oootribute  to  form  tiieir  character.  And  if  so,  then  he  could  have 
had  no  determinalion  respecting  ^  the  privileges,  means,  and  ez- 
temal  condition  "  of  men,  to  which  it  is  obvious  their  diancters 
are  very  much  owing.  But  Dr.  Ware  asserts  thai  God  has  ap- 
pointed men's  privileges,  means  and  external  condition,  with  ai$tH 
hue  mwereignjtjf.  So  it  comes  to  this ;  he  has  appointed  ever^ 
tUng,  which  can  operate  as  a  cause  or  means  of  moral  character 
but  has  carefuUy  abstained  from  determining  what  ttie  diaraetm' 
abaU  be.  And  why  ?  Because  his  detennining  what  it  shall  be 
would  be  inconsistent  with  its  being  what  he  determined. 

But  if  you  say,  (}od  had  a  determination  respecting  the  chaimo* 
tsrt  of  men,  bat  that  his  determination  was  that  they  diodd  be* 
diierent  from  what  ti^y  are;  then  God  ii  disappcHntsd^  But 
every  disappointment  must  be  owing  to  some  defect  of  wisdom  or* 
fswer,  and  of  cousae  must  belong  to  an  imperfect  being. 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  Br.  Ware  attwnpte 
to  invalidate  my  arguments  from  Scriptmre. 

My  first  argument  was  founded  on  those  passages,  in  wbieb 
Christ  speaks  of  a  part  of  mankind,  as  given  him  of  the  FMier. 
As  an  example  I  quoted  John  17:  2.  ^'  As  thou  hast  g^ven  him 
pcwer  over  all  flesh,  that  he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as 
Ihou  hast  ^ven  him."  The  sense  which  I  gave  to  the  text  ww 
this ;  that  the  Father  has  pven  to  Christ  a  part  of  the  humaa 
race,  and  that  those  ^o  are  thus  given  to  Christ,  are  the  persena- 
who  shall  have  eternal  life. 

Br.  Ware  thinks  our  Saviour  could  not  have  meant  to  assert 
fte  common  doctrine  of  Election  in  tius  text,  because  in  Chapter 
zv,  ^'  he  addresses  the  same  persons  of  whom  he  here  speaks  as' 
g^ven  him  of  the  Father,  in  language  im[dying  that  they  might 
abide  in  him  and  bring  forth  fruit,  or  failing  to  abide  in  him,  mi^t 
be  taken  away,"  etc.  ^  But,"  he  says,  ^^  according  to  the  doo- 
trine  in  question,  there  could  be  no  such  contingency  in  the  case." 
l^e  reasoning  is  this.  If  God  had  a  real  design  to  save  those^ 
particular  persMis,  whom  he  finally  does  save,  Christ  could  not 
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lisre  ezborted  his  disoipleB  as  he  did,  to  abide  in  him,  and  an- 
'foreed  his  exborlatioii  Ixy  telling  them  the  {itaan  truth  as  to  the 
eoneeqaenoM  ci  thrir  fidthful  adherence  to  him,  and  ilie  cob8»- 
^leneee  of  their  foraakmg  him.  Whioh  is  the  same  as  saying,  if 
God  does  certiunly  determine  to  save  a  partioular  number  of  hmr 
man  beings,  he  cannot  speak  *to  them  m  the  language  of  direction, 
eodiortation,  and  warning,-— cannot  address  them  with  motives,*— 
cannot  do  anything  to  eicite  their  hopes  or  fears,  or  persuade  them 
to  obedienee.  And  all  thk  is  really  the  same  as  saying,— 'if 
^€bd  determines  to  train  up  a  certain  number  of  men  for  eternal 
life,  he  cannot  use  the  proper  means  to  carry  his  determmation 
Bito^ikOt.  I  think  the  opporite  is  true.  If  Qod  realty  deter- 
laines  to  guide  a  certain  number  of  men  in  the  way  to  heaven,  it 
'h  reasonable  to  expect,  that  he  will  use  the  means  best  suited  to 
'lecomplish  his  determination.  And  admittbg  those  wiio  are  io  be 
'flmFod  to  bemoral agents, I  should  think  that  God  woiild of  oomie 
*make  use  of  those  precepts,  warnings,  promises  and  tfireats,  by 
"^di  moral  agents  are  most  efiectually  influenced.  What  wovld 
Dr.  ^Ware  say,  if  we  should  apply  the  reasoning  he  relies  upon  in 
this  case,  to  events  in  the  natural  world,  —  thus.— If  God  oer- 
tainfy  determines  to  give  us  an  abundant  harvest,  it  will  be  alto- 
getiier  inconsistent  for  him  to  cause  the  sun  to  shine  or  rain  to 
descend,  or  to  use  any  other  means  to  secure  that  harvest  which 
he  hflB  determmed  to  give. —  It  is  equally  absurd  to  reason  thus 
in  regard  to  the  moral  world.  If  God  determines  to  accomplish 
an  event  of  a  moral  nature,  »  it  consistent  that  he  should  use  any 
means  whatever  ?  and  if  any,  is  it  consistent  for  him  to  use  those 
which  are  suited  to  moral  agents  ?  The  remaimng  question  would 
be,  are  warnings,  exhortations,  promises,  and  threats,  suited  to 
influence  moral  agents  ?  It  is  obvious  that  they  can  be  influenced 
in  no  other  way ;  and  that  if  God  determines  to  bring  a  larger  or 
smaller  number  6f  men  to  serve  him  faithfully,  and  so  to  prepare 
them  for  future  happiness,  he  must  influence  them  to  do  it  by  such 
'means  as  those  above  mentioned,  or  not  at  all; — unless  men 
cease  to  be  morel  agents,  and  become  capable  of  being  moved  like 
^senseless  machines.    We  see  then,  that  the  very  thing  which  Dr. 
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Ware  thinks  conehiBive  against  the  doctrine  of  Eleetioo,  naiiirally 
«nd  necessarilj  reeolts  from  it,  supposing  it  to  be  true*  We  see 
^dso,  that  all  the  contingencj  which  is  implied  in  the  use  of  ez- 
ihortations,  conditional  promises  and  threats,  is  perfidotty  cooaistaiii 
ffrith  the  dectriBC  of  Election. 

If  it  ware  necessary  still  further  to  defend  the  positioo  I  have 
4aken  inregavd  to  the  use  of  means,  I  could  easily  adduce  par- 
iicular  instances  in  which  it  appears,  that  Ghxl  has  actuaUy  deter- 
fmined  the  characters  and  actions  of  men,  and  yet  in  those  Teiy 
instances  has  made  use  of  all  the  means  suited  to  moral  agents, 
4md  has  thus  carried  his  determination  into  effect 

ISiose  whe  urge  the  above^iamed  objection  against  our  doctrine, 
•do  not  consider  that  the  divine  purposes,  like  all  paria  of  the 
•divine  administration,  respect  men,  as  moral  agenU^  and  are  ao- 
^eomplifthed  by  a  system  of  means,  ezactiy  suited  to  operate  upon 
:tiich  agents.  Did  they  not  lose  sight  of  this  principle,  they  could 
iiot  help  fleeing,  that  it  is  just  as  condstent  with  our  doctrine  finr 
4h)d  to  use  warnings,  exhortations,  promises  and  threato  to  infin- 
lence  his  people,  as  to  ^ve  them  eommandiy  or  to  use  proper  meam 
<to  accomplish  any  of  his  designs. 

Another  argument  which  Dr.  Ware  urges  against  my  reasoniBg 
£K>m  the  passage  in  John  xvii,  is,  that  in  a  previous  chapter,  we 
meet  with  the  following  sentence :  '^  For  the  Father  himself  loveth 
you,  because  ye  have  loved  me."  "  Here,"  Dr.  Ware  says, "  the 
love  of  Qod  is  represented,  not  as  the  cause,  but  as  the  conae- 
-quence  of  the  faith  and  love  of  the  disciples."  But  if  we  would 
^understand  tlie  subject  fully,  we  must  compare  this  text  with 
others,  particularly  with  two  passages  from  the  same  writer;  1 
John  4:  10, 19.  ^'  Not  that  we  loved  Ood,  but  that  he  loved  ua'' 
■**  We  love  liim  because  he  first  loved  m«."  Dr.  Ware  thinks  if 
<our  doctrine  of  Election  is  true,  '^  it  ]a  impossible  to  see  with  what 
•propriiety  it  could  be  said  of  the  elect,  that  God  loved  them  be- 
'Cause  of  their  love  to  Christ ;  for  his  distinguishing  love  was,  by 
that  supposition,  the  cause  of  their  love."  I  contend  that  in  the 
most  important  sense,  it  was  the  cause ;  and  that  in  the  two  texts 
last  quoted  it  is  clearly  represented  in  this  light ;  though  in  anoA- 
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IT  aeDBo,  it  18  as  represented  in  the  passage  cited  bj  Dr.  Ware. 
How  to  avoid  a  contradiction  between  the  different  passages  above 
cited,  we  must  refer  to  a  verj  obvious  distinction  between  the 
diflbrent  significations  of  the  word  lave,  as  used  in  these  passages. 
When  we  speak  of  the  love  of  God  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
ined  in  the  texts  quoted  &om  the  Epistle,  and  elsewhere,  that  is, 
m  benevolence  tawarcb  sinnersj  operating  effectually  for  their  saU 
Mfjtm,  we  must  conrider  it  as  the  cause  of  their  love  to  him,  yea, 
die  cause  of  whatever  is  excellent  in  their  character  or  happj  in 
tiieir  condition.  And  is  it  not  common  for  devout  Christians  of 
•Q  denominations,  to  attribute  all  good  in  creatures  to  the  goodness 
tf  God  ?  The  love  of  God  in  this  sense  is  good-will,  kindness, 
eompassion,  and  is  exercised  towards  men,  considered  as  sinners. 
Of  oourse,  it  implies  no  approbcOion  or  eomplaeeney.  But  the 
WOfd,  as  used  John  16:  27,  evidentiy  denotes  approbation^  and 
eMons  eapreseive  of  it,  and  so  necessarily  presupposes  moral  good 
ki  those  who  are  its  objects.  They  enjoy  the  divine  approbajUony 
beoaose  they  love  Christ.  The  love  of  God,  thus  understood,  is 
the  reward  of  our  faith  and  piety  ;  but  it  has  no  respect  to  the 
doctrine  of  Election ;  and  the  passage  quoted  can  no  more  disprove 
the  doctrine,  than  any  other  passage  in  the  Bible.  Thus  the  error 
m  Dr.  Ware's  reasoning  becomes  obvious.  He  says  ;  "  If  by 
those  who  are  given  to  Christ  we  are  to  understand  all  to  whom 
Christ  will  actually  give  eternal  life,  and  this  appointment  to 
Cbristian  faith  and  eternal  life  is  whoUy  independent  of  anything 
in  them  as  the  ground  of  this  distinction  &om  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  it  is  impossible  to  see  with  what  propriety  it  could  be  said 
that  God  loved  them,  because  of  their  love  to  Christ."  But  how 
impossible  ?  God's  love,  here  spoken  of,  evidentiy  does  not  signi- 
fy his  ori^al  act  in  choosing  men  to  salvation,  but  his  approbation 
of  them  and  his  peculiar  favor  towards  them,  in  consequence  of 
their  attachment  to  Christ.  But  how  did  he  regard  them  before 
they  had  any  love  to  Christ,  and  when  they  were  enemies  f  Did 
he  not  look  upon  them  with  benevolence  and  compasmn^  and  send 
his  Son  to  die  for  them,  and  his  Spirit  to  renew  them  ?  It  is  im- 
poflsible  for  any  one  to  show  the  least  incompatibility  between 
VOL.  rv.  22 
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God's  originaJIj  exercisiDg  infinite  beneifolenee  towards  a  part  ct 
mankind,  and  choomng  them  to  holiness  and  salvation^  isdepm^ 
dently  of  anything  in  them  as  the  ground  of  this  distindion,  and 
his  regarding  them  afterwards  with  complaeenegfy  and  iminifmtii^ 
himself  to  them  as  ttieir  friend,  on  accoont  of  their  love  and  obe- 
dience to  Christ. 

Dr.  Ware  has  another  passage  which  we  nrast  not  pass  wHiioct 
notice.  He  represents  ^'  coming  to  Christ,  believing  on  Um,  ^^^ 
as  events  not  flowing  from  a  sovereign  appointment  of  €k)d^  bafc 
the  resolt  of  the  fidthfbl  use  of  means,  in  the  exerose  of  a 
disposition,  and  that  the  diflbrenoe  of  charaoter  Ana 
between  Christians  and  others,  is  the  ground,  not  the  consoquonoe 
of  their  being  ^ven  to  Christ"  Now  I  ask  whether  it  it  aol  m 
doctrine  cleariy  tau^t  in  many  parts  of  the  BiUe,  that  believi^; 
in  Christ,  and  the  possesoion  of  a  right  dispontion  and  ohacaetv, 
are  fairly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  divine  influence  as  the  canse  t  Aad 
if  so,  whether  the  efiectual  operation  of  that  cause,  being  a  divine 
act,  must  not  have  been  before  settied  in  tiie  divine  nrind  ?  Ndb- 
ing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  text,  John  6:  87,  reprtsailB 
coming  to  Christ  as  the  consequence  of  being  given  to  ChriiL 
*^  All  that  the  Father  ^veth  me,  shall  come  to  me."  Their  earn- 
ing  follows  as  the  consequence  of  their  being  ffiven.  In  tiie  same 
verse  it  is  said ;  ^^  Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out."  His  not  being  cast  out,  i.  e.,  his  being  accepted,  is  tbe 
consequence  of  his  coming  to  Christ.  It  is  equally  evid«it,  that 
men's  coming  to  Christ  is  the  consequence  of  their  being  ^ven  to 
Christ.  Tbe  mode  of  expression  here  used,  denotes,  that  Hkb 
second  thmg  mentioned  is  the  consequence  of  tiie  first.  Thus  we 
say,  those  who  repent  shall  be  forgiven.  All  who  are  pwe  in 
heart,  shall  see  God.  Whosoever  believeth,  shall  have  life.  In 
all  such  cases,  the  meaning  is  obvious.  And  so  I  tiiink  Dr.  Ware 
would  understand  the  phrase  in  John  6:  37,  if  instead  of  being 
turned  aside  by  a  preconceived  opinion,  he  would  attend  to  tbe 
established  principles  of  interpretation.  Suppose  we  find  in  a 
book  written  by  one  of  our  Puritan  fathers,  the  following  declom- 
tion ;  namely,  aU  who  are  bom  of  bdieving  parenU  are 
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Ooold  we  doubt  that  the  writer  meant  to  assert  tiiat  the  latter 
fidlowed  as  the  consequence  of  the  former,  and  that  the  former 
was  the  ground  of  the  latter.  But  Dr.  Ware  inverts  the  two 
parti  of  a  s^itence  just  like  this,  and  makes  that  which  is  set 
foiih  as  the  c(msequence,  to  be  the  antecedent  and  cause  of  the 
other.  ^^  All  that  the  Father  ^veth  me,  shall  come  to  me."  Dr. 
Ware's  sense  of  it  ib;  all  who  come  to  me,  the  Father  shall  give 
AM.  He  says,  '^  those  only  are  ^ven  him  of  the  Father,  who 
come  to  him." 

The  next  passage  I  cited  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  Election,  was 
^ih*  1:  8  — 11.  On  supposition  that  the  Apostie  actually  be- 
fieved  the  doctrine  as  we  do,  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  could  have 
iflwrted  it  more  pbinly  and  emphatically,  than  he  does  in  this 
passage.  He  teaches  us  that  God  had  a  purpose  respecting  those 
iAd  are  saved ;  and  he  teaches  us  what  the  purpose  or  choice  was. 
«He  hath  blessed  us,  etc.,  —  according  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in 
hm^that  we  should  be  holy — having  predestinated  its  to  the  adop- 
Hm  (tf  dildren,  etc.^^  Here  also  we  learn  the  date  of  the  divine 
pwpaae ;  ^^  before  the  foundation  of  the  world."  See  also  2  Tim. 
1:  9,  ^  Who  hath  saved  us  and  called  us,  not  according  to  our 
lOiiD^  bat  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace.^^ 

Ab  tlie  principle  concerned  in  the  inter|Hretation  of  these  passa- 
gSB  is  of  great  consequence,  and  must  determine  the  sense  of 
Miier  passages  in  relation  to  the  same  subject ;  I  ask  the  attention 
ef  flie  reader  to  a  careful  investigation. 

Dr.  Ware  undertakes  to  prove  that  the  passage  in  Epheuana 
liaB  no  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  Election.  And  one  argument 
whidi  he  adduces  to  prove  this,  is,  that  the  passage  rrfers  not  to 
mndimdmU  as  •udA,  hut  to  the  Christian  community. 

For  tbe  present  I  admit  what  Dr.  Ware  supposes,  namely,  that 
<he  piawgp  rdates  to  the  Christian  community,  or  to  Christiana 
4ak6B  collectively.  Now  does  this  supposition  remove  any  diffi- 
^mlty  f  If  it  is  inconfflstent  for  God  to  choose  individuals  to 
Iwliiieas  and  salvation ;  it  is  surely  not  less  inconsistent  for  him  to 
^ihooee  to  the  same  blessings  a  large  society  of  men.  If  any 
purpose  or  conduct  relative  to  individuals  is  improper,  certainly  it 
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cannot  be  less  improper,  because  it  relates  to  a  commnnitj,  oom- 
prising  a  large  number  of  individuals.  So  that  whatever  may  be 
the  purpose  or  conduct  which  Dr.  Ware  supposes  to  be  ascribed 
to  God  in  this  passage  ;  that  same  purpose  or  conduct  must  be  as 
just  and  proper  in  regard  to  individuals,  as  in  regard  to  a  comm«- 
nitj.  On  this  account  it  has  appeared  to  me  utterly  irrelevant, 
&r  the  opposers  of  our  doctrine  to  introduce  this  distinction  be- 
tween the  choice  of  individuals,  and  the  choice  of  a  community* 
If  in  any  respect  a  divine  purpose  m  relation  to  individuab  it 
improper,  that  divine  purpose  is  equally  improper  in  relation  to  a 
community.  There  is  no  principle  in  ethics  or  tiieology, 
cordmg  to  which  an  act  of  injustice  or  partiality  towards  i 
^duals,  changes  its  character  when  directed  towards  a 
munity. 

It  is  mdeed  an  affair  of  great  magnitude  for  particular  penon 
to  be  chosen  to  enjoy  important  blessings,  while  oUiers  are  pasnd 
by,  and  left  without  those  blessings.  But  certainly  it  is  an  afior 
of  no  less  magnitude,  for  a  community  or  large  sodiety  of  meiv  to 
be  chosen  to  enjoy  those  blessings,  while  other  communities  Bie 
left  without  them.  Whether  the  blessings  intended  are  temporal 
or  spiritual,  the  distinction  which  the  divine  purpose  makes  musl 
occasion  as  much  difficulty  when  it  relates  to  communities,  as 
when  it  relates  to  individuals  ;  —  as  much  surely,  when  it  relates 
to  the  larger  object,  as  when  it  relates  to  the  less.  I  should  think 
that  any  one  would  sooner  object  to  the  purpose  of  God,  or  any 
distinction  he  makes  in  his  providence,  respecting  large  bodies  of 
men,  than  respecting  individuals.  I  say  then  that  whatever  may 
be  the  nature  of  that  eternal  purpose  of  God  which  is  spoken  of 
in  the  text,  and  whatever  blessings  it  secures  to  some  in  distinction 
from  others ;  it  is  wholly  without  use  for  Dr.  Ware  to  say,  that 
purpose  relates  to  communities,  not  to  individuals ;  nnce,  up(m  any 
supposition,  the  same  divine  purpose  or  conduct  cannot  be  leas 
objectionable  when  it  relates  to  communities  or  nations,  than  when 
it  relates  to  individuals.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ware,  that  ihe 
divine  purpose  or  choice  spoken  of,  refers  to  temporal  blessings,  op 
to  religious  privileges,  means  and  opportunities.     Be  it  so.     I  aak 
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ifbj  be  represents  it  as  relating  to  commumtiea^  and  not  to  indioir 
duob ;  since  he  must  be  as  well  satisfied  as  I  am,  that  9ueh  a 
di?ine  purpose  maj  properly  relate  to  individuals.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  divine  purpose  spoken  of  bj  the  Apostie  is  to  be 
imderstood  as  securing  spiritual  blessmgs,  that  is,  sanctificaticm, 
pardon,  and  eternal  life,  to  those  who  are  its  objects ;  then  surelj 
Dr.  Ware  must  find  as  many  difficulties  in  supposing,  that  such  a 
purpoee  relates  to  a  community,  as  to  individuals.  What  end, 
then,  is  answered  by  this  distinction  7  And  why  is  it  so  much 
relied  upon  by  Dr.  Ware  and  others,  in  their  reasoning  against 
ibe  doctrine  of  Election?  If  ibe  divine  purpose  should  be 
understood  to  refer  not  to  individuals,  but  to  the  Christian  com- 
nranity ;  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  the  argument  of  Unitarians. 
Bat  I  have  serious  reasons  to  question  the  correctness  of  this 
Cfinioo. 

First.    A  community  is  a  collection  of  individudUj  who  retain 

tbeir  individual  existence,  properties  and  relations.    Now  is  it 

possible  that  any  purpose  or  conduct  of  God  should  refer  to  a 

9Qeidjf  of  men^  without  referring  to  the  ificUvidualB  of  whom  that 

aocietj  is  composed  ?    Is  it  possible,  for  example,  that  a  oammtir 

nitjf  should  be  visited  with  sickness  cm:  fSEunine,  and  yet  the  indivir 

duaU  who  compose  that  community  escape  ?    Is  it  possible  tiiat  a 

oommunity  should  receive  any  iUwingj  and  yet  the  individual 

onembers  continue  destitute  of  it  7    Is  it  possible  that  any  law 

abonld  be  obligatory  upon  a  public  body  of  men,  which  yet  is  not 

obligatory  upon  the  individuals  composing  that  body  7    Is  it  pos- 

«Ue  that  we  should  promote  the  welfieure  of  a  society,  without 

promoting  ttie  wel&re  of  its  members  7    How  then  could  Dr. 

^are  assert,  tiiat  the  purpose  of  God  mentioned  in  the  passage 

'vader  oonrnderation,  relates  not  to  indimduaUj  but  to  the  Christian 

eommunity  ? 

Nor  can  it  be  of  any  use  to  Dr.  Ware's  argument  for  him  to 
My,  that  this  divine  purpose  does  not  relate  ^^  to  individuals  as 
Midi ; "  tiiat  is,  to  individuals,  as  individuals,  or  in  their  individ- 
ual •capacity.  Saiq)ose  we  admit  this,  and  show  that  the  divine 
pvpose  does  not  refer  to  them  in  their  individual  oapaaty;  stiQ 

22* 
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it  must  refer  to  them  as  members  of  the  bocfy^  or  m  their  eolleeikfig 
capacity.  Now  do  men  cease  to  be  men,  hj  being  coUeeted 
together  m  society  ?  Do  they  lose  any  of  their  intellectoal  or 
moral  powers  ?  Does  their  existence  or  their  happmess  become 
less  important  ?  Do  they  not  stand  in  ihe  same  relation  to  God  ? 
Have  they  not  as  good  reason  to  expect  a  just  and  proper  treat- 
ment from  Qod  in  their  collective  as  in  their  individual  capacity? 
If  any  purpose  or  act  of  God  which  relates  to  men  as  mdividnatoy 
is  liable  to  a  charge  of  injustice  or  partiality ;  certiunly  it  is  not 
lees  liable,  if  it  relates  to  them  as  collected  together  in  society; 
nnce  after  bemg  thus  collected,  they  retain  all  their  relations  to 
God,  and  have  an  undiminished  rig^  to  expect  from  him  all  that 
is  just  and  equal. 

That  the  purpose  of  Qod  referred  to,  could  not  aflfect  men  sm 
members  of  a  community  without  aflfoctmg  them  as  individuato, 
will  appear  evident,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  that  divine  pur- 
pose, and  to  what  kind  of  blessings  it  related.  The  Apostle  hera 
speaks  of  Ghristaans  bemg  chosen  m  Christ,  that  they  should  St 
hoh/y  —  predestinated  to  the  adoption  of  cMtdreny  —  having  r^ 
demption  through  Christ* s  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  —  and 
having  obtained  an  inheritance.  These  are  the  blessings  to  which 
the  divine  purpose  related.  Now  of  which  of  these  blessings  can 
it  be  said,  that  it  respects  Christians  not  as  individuals,  but  as  a 
wmmunity  f  Is  not  a  man  holy  in  his  mdividual  capacity  ?  Ib 
he  not  adopted  to  be  a  child  of'Chd,  as  an  individual  ?  Do  not  a 
man's  sins  belong  to  him  as  an  individual ;  and  must  not  forgjio^ 
ness  respect  him  as  an  individual  ?  And  is  it  not  as  an  individual 
that  a  man  is  redeemed,  and  made  an  heir  of  heaven?  There  is 
no  blessing  here  spoken  of,  which  is  of  such  a  nature  that 'it 
can  relate  to  men  in  any  other  capacity,  than  as  individual  mend 
agents. 

But  Dr.  Ware  says,  the  passage  now  before  us,  refers  ^^  not  to 
final  salvation,  but  to  Christian  privileges."  It  is  indeed  true 
that  being  made  "  holy,"  "  for^veness,"  and  "  redemptm 
through  the  blood  of  Christ,"  are  Christian  privileges.  But  they 
are  privileges  connected  with  ^^  final  salvation,"  and  evidenfly 
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inYolying  it.  And  m  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalomans,  the  Apos- 
tle expressly  mentions  salvation,  as  the  blessmg  secured  by  the 
diyine  purpose,  —  a  salvation  attained  through  sanctification  of 
tfie  Spirit.  ^^  God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvia 
tion,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth." 
Does  not  this  refer  to  final  salvation  ?  And  does  not  the  predes- 
tination spoken  of,  Bom.  8:  29,  80,  refer  to  final  salvation  ?  Let 
the  reader  judge. 

But  what  are  the  argwmmiU  by  which  Dr.  Ware  proves,  that 
flie  passage  under  consideration  refers  not  to  final  salvation,  but 
to  Christian  privileges  ?    Ss  first  argument  is,  ^^  that  the  Epistle 
is  addressed  to  the  whole  Christian  community  at  Ephesus,  with- 
out any  intimation  that  any  expresaons  in  it  are  applicable  to 
tome,  and  not  ix>  others."    And  where  would  h^ve  been  the  pro- 
priety of  intimating  that  any  of  the  expressions  were  applicable 
to  some  and  not  to  others,  when  the  whole*  community  was  made 
vsf  of  those  who  had  openly  renounced  their  sins,  and  in  the  face 
<xf  persecution  and  death  boldly  professed  their  faith  in  Christ  ? 
A  Christian  community  then  was  not  what  we  generally  call  so 
WW,     The  population  of  Ephesus,  before   the  introduction  of 
Oiristianity,  were  "without  God  in  the  world,"  —  atheists.    It 
was  among  such  a  people,  that  Paul  gathered  a  Church,  that  is,  a 
society  of  those  whom  God  had  "  quickened,"  and  "  made  ni^ 
by  the  blood  of  Christ,"  and  "sealed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
promise."     The  rest  of  the  Ephesians  remamed  as  they  were, 
«  enemies  to  God  by  wicked  works."    Accordingly,  the  Christian 
omnmunity  among  the  Ephesians  comprised  those  who  were  in  the 
judgment  of  charity  quickened,  saved  by  grace,  holy.     But  what 
18  called  a  Christian  community  among  us,  comprises  all  who  live 
together  in  any  place  or  country  where  the  Christian  religion  has 
been  established.    If  any  man  should  proceed  in  his  reasoning  on 
the  supposition,  that  a  church  or  Christian  community  among  the 
Xphesians  was  the  same,  as  what  we  call  a  Christian  conmmnity 
liere ;   he  would  betray  great  want  of  attention  to  ftcts,  and 
irould  disregard  one  of  the  most  important  helps  to  a  right  undep- 
standing  of  the  Scriptures,  namely,  tiiat  we  snould  carefully  eon- 
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dider  the  eircumstuices  of  ihoee  who  wrote  fhem,  and  of  tfaow  to 
wlK>m  Aey  were  writteo. 

But  Dr.  Ware  proceeds  in  his  argument :  ^^  That  this  chdoe  or 
predestination  was  not  that  of  individuals  to  eternal  life,  bat  of  all 
who  received  the  Christian  bMx  to  the  profession  and  privileges 
of  the  gospel, —^  i^pears  still  further  icom  other  ezpressioDB 
addressed  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  for  Aese  same  persooBy 
saints,  chosen,  etc.,  that  the  Apostle  thought  it  needful  very  ear- 
Mitlj  to  pray  to  God,  ^  that  they  might  be  strengthened  with 
might  by  his  Spirit,  —  that  Christ  might  dwell  in  their  hearts  bj 
fittthy  -~  that  they  might  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  love ; '  TOfj 
suitable  to  be  addressed  to  professed  believers  as  a  promisciioiiB 
body ;  bat  soch  as  we  should  hardly  expect,  if  the  persons  dedg- 
nated  were,  by  the  very  designation,  understood  to  be  those  onlj 
who  were  certainly  chosen  to  eternal  life  and  were  already  grounded 
IB  love,  etc."  • 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  this  reascming  of  Dr.  Wbipb 
does  not  answer  his  purpose.  For  every  Christian  on  earth,  how* 
ever  advanced  he  may  be  in  holiness,  and  however  strong  his  hopB 
of  heaven,  does  offer  up  just  such  prayer  as  that  above  mentioned^ 
for  himself.  And  if  it  is  suitable  that  a  Christian  should  praj 
thus  for  himself,  it  must  be  suitable  that  he  should  pray  thus  tor 
other  Christians.  Although  a  Christian  has  repented  and  believed 
and  is  holy,  lus  repentance,  faith  and  holmess  are  but  began.  He 
prays  that  they  may  be  continued  and  increased.  The  prayer  iB 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  attainments  of  the  best  man  oa 
earth.  It  is  plam  then,  that  Dr.  Ware's  attempt  to  prove,  firom 
tiie  nature  of  the  Apostle's  prayer,  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
address  the  saints  at  Ephesus  as  being  true  Christians,  idready 
grounded  in  love,  is  entirely  unsuccessful ;  since  no  prayer  could 
have  been  more  proper,  <hi  supposition  of  their  being  true  Chrit- 
tians. 

Dr.  Ware  aUows  that  the  prayer,  above  referred  to,  is  very 
soitable  to  be  offered  up  for  ^^  professed  believers  as  a  promiscuoua 
body."    He  doubtiess  means  the  whole  body  of  professing  be-' 
lieversy  inAlnding  the  sincere  as  well  as  the  hypocritical.     Cer- 
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tttnly  he  cannot  mean  tiiat  sinoere  Christians  are  to  be  excepted. 
But  if  thej  are  not  to  be  excepted,  then  the  prayer  is  suitable  in 
relation  to  them.  Prayer  cannot  be  properly  offered  up  for  a 
promiscuous  body,  unless  those  who  compose  that  body  have  some- 
tiiing  in  common,  on  account  of  which  the  same  prayer  is  suited 
to  them  all.  In  the  case  before  us,  those  for  whom  the  prayer 
was  offered  had  common  wants.  Whether  they  were  all  sincere 
Christians  or  not,  they  all  needed  what  the  Apostle  suppUcated 
finr  them.  So  that  the  prayer  would  have  been  perfectly  properi 
had  they  oS  been  truly  sanctified.  And  none  the  less  proper,  on 
soppoeition  they  were  ^^  certainly  chosen  to  eternal  life."  Could 
such  a  choice  prevent  their  needing  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  f 
If,  because  men  are  chosen  to  eternal  life,  they  do  not  need  ttie 
Uesnngs  mentioned  in  the  Apostle's  prayer,  then  they  do  not  need 
conversion,  or  fsuth,  or  any  other  blessing,  —  not  even  that  yeiy 
eternal  life  to  which  they  are  chosen.  What  dream  of  Antino- 
Tnfiift.niam  was  cver  so  strange  as  this  7 

But  Dr.  Ware  says,  the  Apostle  ^^  thinks  it  proper  to  exhort 
{heae  same  persons  to  walk  worthy  of  their  vocation,  to  put  off  ttie 
old  man,  and  put  on  the  new  man,  and  not  to  grieve  the  S[mt.*' 
—  ^^  Very  suitable  to  be  addressed  to  the  prondseuous  body  af 
pfofening  Chriitians;  —  very  suitable,  if  by  sidnts,  chosen,  {pre- 
destinated, this  only  were  meant ;  but  certainly  not  so,  if  by  theae 
ienns  were  designated  persons  chosen  &om  eternity  to  final  salva- 
tion, and  already  saints  and  faithful  in  the  highest  and  literal 
sense.     Such,  as  distinguished  firom  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  not 
pioper  subjects  of  exhortation  to  walk  northy  of  the  Christian 
Yooaticm." 

iBot  I  aak  why  they  are  not  proper  subjects  of  such  exhortar 
'tion  t  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  aU  men  to  walk  worthy  of  the  Chria- 
tiaxk  vocation  ?  And  can  it  cease  to  be  the  duty  of  any,  becauaa 
'they  are  already  real  sunts,  and  are  chosen  to  salvation  ?  God 
'hMB  chosen  them,  that  they  should  he  holy.  Can  this  release  them 
trcm  the  obligation  to  be  holy  ?  The  grace  of  God,  in  chooeong 
men  to  salvation  and  in  making  them  saints,  is  represented  by  the 
apostles  as  a  motive  to  duty,  not  as  a  reason  for  neglecting  it. 
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Now  if  walldng  worthy  of  their  voositioD  ii  the  duty  of  those 
are  ohoeen  to  salvation  and  are  alreadj  sainto ;  ttien  deadij  it 
IS  proper  that  they  should  be  exhorted  to  walk  thus.  For  to 
what  can  the  Scriptures  more  properly  exhort  men,  than  to  do 
ijbsar  dutyt 

But  we  may  take  another  view.  If  God  has  determiDed  to 
bring  men  to  final  salvation,  he  has  determined  to  do  it  by  oertifli 
Baana.  These  means  are  repentance,  fiiith,  and  increaaing,  per* 
aevering  holiness.  But  these  are  actwe  duties  qf  rational  morei 
agente.  Men  miast  perform  them  as  mord  agents.  And  em 
meral  agents  they  must  be  excited  to  perform  them.  But  hov 
ave  moral  agents  excited  to  perform  duty,  but  by  exhortationo^ 
eonmandsi  promises,  and  threats  7  Now  do  men  cease  to  be 
Biocal  agents,  because  they  are  ^^  already  saints  in  the  litewl 
aense  7  "  Dr.  Ware's  reasoning  implies  that  they  do.  If  be 
would  allow  that  they  continue  to  be  moral  agents,  he  must  aHier 
it  to  be  proper  that  Uiey  should  be  treated  as  moral  agents,  sai  be 
eihorted  and  commanded  to  do  their  duty.  He  thinks  ^tbey 
eannot  be  exhorted  to  be  renewed,  —  because  by  the  sapposiliem 
their  renewal  is  already  certain."  But  suppose  it  is  certain  the* 
they  are  renewed,  that  is,  that  their  renewal  is  begun ;  is  it  not 
necessary  that  it  should  be  continued  and  increased  7  Because 
tbey  have  begun  to  obey,  is  their  increasing  and  persevering 
obedience  imnecessary  7  But  if  persevering  obedience  is  neoee* 
aary,  they  must  be  influenced  to  it,  and  must  be  influenced  by 
motives.  I  spoke  of  oi^ve  duties.  To  put  off  the  old  man,  and 
put  on  the  new  man,  toJ>e  strengtheoed  by  the  Spkit  in  the  inner 
man,  etc.,  is  to  love  God  with  increasing  ardor,  and  obey  witfi 
increasing  constancy  and  delight.  What  in  the  creation  can  be 
more  activo  than  this  7  But  Christians  cannot  be  active  witbe«fe 
active  powers ;  and  they  cannot  exert  their  active  powers  la 
doing  their  duty,  without  motives ;  and  what  better  motives 
can  be  used  with  them,  than  the  exhortations  and  warnings  oi 
Scripture  7 

Dr.  Ware  says,  renewal,  beiog  certain,  ^^  is  what  they  have  no 
power  either  to  prevent,  or  to  bring  about"    But  does  it  follow^ 
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iliat  becaoBe  it  is  certain  a  man  Jias  acted  or  triU  act  in  a  particn- 
Imr  way,  he  has  no  power  to  act  ttias,  and  no  power  to  act  other- 
irise  ?  Christ's  word  rendered  it  very  certab,  that  Peter  woaM 
deny  hkn,  and  Jndas  betray  him.  But  did  that  certainty  take 
away  (henr  power  to  do  what  they  did,  or  to  refrain  from  it  ?  Dr. 
Ware  asks,  ^^  And  with  what  propriety  can  such,"  that  is,  those 
irbo  are  abready  saints  and  chosen  to  eternal  life,  ^^  be  exhorted 
not  to  griere  the  Spirit  of  God  7  "  I  answer,  with  tiie  same  pro- 
priety that  they  can  be  exhorted  to  avoid  any  sin,  or  perform  any 
duty.  I  answer  agam,  that  the  Apostle  makes  the  very  conside- 
ration, that  those  whom  he  addresses  are  holy^  and  that  they  are 
the  objects  of  God's  special  &yor,  a  motive  to  enforce  such  exhor- 
tations. He  tells  them  they  are  the  temple  of  the  Holy  GhosI ; 
fluit  ih^  are  the  members  of  Christ,  and  are  not  their  own ;  and 
makes  nae  of  this  aa  a  reason  ifor  glorifying  God  by  a  pure  and 
My  life.  See  1  Cor.  6:  15—20.  2  Cor.  6:  16,  17.  So  m 
oQier  places,  the  very  consideration,  that  men  are  Christians 
indeed  and  that  Gkxl  has  conferred  so  great  a  blessing  upon  them 
m  to  make  them  heirs  of  heaven,  is  urged  as  a  powerful  motive 
to  gratitude  and  obedience.  And  a  powerful  motive  it  must  surely 
be,  if  our  being  real  Christians  and  heirs  of  an  eternal  inheritanoe 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  blessing  of  any  value. 

The  further  I  proceed,  the  more  am  I  satisfied  of  the  mia- 
ttke  of  Dr.  Ware,  in  supposing  that  the  divine  purpose,  which 
Bakes  any  future  character  or  action  of  men  certain^  is  inconsia- 
tont  with  their  moral  agency,  or  with  the  proper  influence  ci 
motives.  1^  supposition,  which  mixes  itself  more  or  less  wiiii 
file  reasoning  of  those  who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
purposes,  may,  I  think,  be  proved  and  has  been  proved  to  be 
both  fiilse  and  absurd,  by  arguments  which  no  man  is  able  to  invar 
lidate. 

Dr.  Ware  thinks  that  a  similar  method  of  investigation  to  tluDk 
which  was  applied  to  the  passage  in  Ephesians,  will  convince  his 
readers,  ^^  that  Bom.  ix.  has  no  relation  to  an  Election  to  eternal 
fife."  The  candid  reader  must  decide  whether  hi^  method  of 
iBveitigatbn  serves  his  purpose,  in  respect  either  to  that  passage 
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or  this.  In  relation  to  Bom.  iz,  I  have  scarcely  anythmg  to  add 
to  my  reasoning  in  my  Letters,  which,  in  its  mam  points,  Dr. 
Ware  has  not  eyen  attempted  to  confute.  Most  of  what  he  says 
about  the  general  scope  of  the  first  part  of  the  Ejustle  is  doubtlesB 
oorrect.  What  then  ?  Does  that  disprove  the  doctrine  of  Eleo- 
tion  ?  No  more  than  it  disproves  anything  else.  As  to  naiicmal 
distinctions  and  religious  privileges,  I  have  already  expreBBed  my 
views.  If  Unitarians  wiU  consider  the  real  influence  of  reli^om 
privileges,  and  the  momentous  consequences  <^  the  distinctioii 
which  (rod  has  made  respecting  tiiem  upon  the  character  and^ 
future  condition  of  men ;  they  may  find  as  great  difficulty  in  whml 
Dr.  Ware  has  said  respecting  Jacob  and  Esau,  as  in  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine. 

Dr.  Ware  admits  what  I  advanced  in  my  Letters,  Hiat  Hie 
reflection  of  the  Apostle,  on  the  case  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  v.  16^ 
implies  a  general  principle  of  the  divine  government,  but  thinks  it 
must  be  confined  to  cases  similar  to  that  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  and 
that  it  cannot  relate  to  final  salvation.  But  it  seems  clear  to  me^ 
that  the  whole  reasoning  of  the  Apostle  makes  it  relate  to  final 
salvation,  and  that,  without  such  a  relation,  his  reasoning  is  weak- 
ness itself.  For  he  shows,  as  Dr.  Ware  remarks,  that  those  dis- 
tinctions on  which  the  Jews  valued  themselves,  were  done  away. 
If  the  particular  distinction  he  speaks  of  had  been  of  Ae  same 
nature  with  these,  he  would  have  said  at  once,  it  is  endeoL  But 
he  shows  that  a  real  distinction  is  still  made  among  men,  and  jus- 
tifies God  in  making  it.  What  was  that  distinction?  Not  a 
national  one  —  not  one  in  regard  to  religious  privileges  ;  for  that 
was  done  away.  It  must  have  been  a  distinction  then  ert9fm^,— 
a  distinction  with  which  the  Jews  would  find  fauUj  but  which 
Paul  would  justify.  ^^  lay^ai  have  been  a  distinction,  which 
would  answer  the  account  the  Apostle  gave  of  it,  a  distinction 
between  the  children  of  the  flesh  and  the  children  of  God; 
between  those  who  were  fitted  to  destruction,  and  those  prepared 
unto  glory.  What  distinction  was  this  ?  I  hope  when  Dr.  Ware 
shall  find  time  to  review  his  remarks  on  this  subject,  he  will  keep 
in  mind,  that  the  Apostle  spoke  of  a  distinction  then  really  ezisi- 
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mg,  a  distinction  which  was  offensive  to  the  Jews,  but  which  he 
meant  to  justify.  He  first  brings  the  distinction  into  view,  v.  6, 
^  Thej  are  not  all  Israel  who  are  of  Israel."  This  distinction 
between  true  s^ts  and  those  who  had  merely  the  name  and  exter- 
nal privileges  of  saints,  he  illustrates  and  justifies  bj  the  distino- 
lioii  once  made  between  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  and  between  Jacob 
and  Esau ;  and  then  by  what  Grod  said  to  Moses,  asserting  his 
0aY6Teign  right  to  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will,  m  another  case  ; 
T.  15^  referring  to  Exod.  33:  19 ;  and  agsun  by  what  he  said  of 
Pharaoh,  aflSrming  that  he  raised  him  up  for  the  purposes  of  his 
(^ory,  as  Dr.  Ware  sets  it  forth,  p.  78.  —  Now  mark  weD,  it  is 
immediatdy  upon  tfds  the  Apostle  affirms,  that  God  exercised  the 
rigjht  of  hardemng  whom  he  would^  and  this  in  opposition  to  show- 
ing fbem  mercy.  This  he  represented  as  a  distmction  then  actually 
Bide,  and  against  which  he  knetr  the  Jews  would  raise  such 
objections  as  he  mentions,  v.  19,  though  they  would  be  far  enough 
from  raising  them  against  that  external,  national  distinction  which 
ihey  had  always  gloried  in,  but  which  was  then  done  away.  This 
was  the  very  distinction  which  the  Apostle  defends  m  the  follow- 
ing verses,  where  he  speaks  of  God's  making  of  the  same  lump 
%ome  vessels  to  honor,  and  others  to  dishonor y  and  where,  with  his 
eye  upon  the  same  subject,  he  speaks  of  vessels  of  mercy  prepared 
vmio  glory,  and  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction.  And  finally ; 
it  was  to  this  distinction,  then  actually  existing ,  —  then  objected  to 
Iff  the  pride  of  Jews,  but  defended  by  the  Apostle,  it  was  to  this 
dittinetion  the  Apostle  applied  that  general  principle  of  the  divine 
administration,  which  he  vindicated  by  referring  to  the  distinction 
formerly  made  between  Jacob  and  Esau. 

Yfiih  these  remarks,  I  leave  this  interesting  passage  to  the 
conrideration  of  the  attentive  reader,  especially  to  the  biblical 
critic. 

Ab  to  the  difference,  which  Dr.  Ware  mentions,  between  my 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  Reprobation,  and  the  statement  gene- 
laDy  made  by  the  orthodox,  I  have  but  a  word  to  say.  To  what, 
tten,  does  the  difference  amount  ?  I  represented  the  decree  of 
BqHrobatioQ  to  be,  '^  the  determination  of  GK)d  to  punish  the  dia- 
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obedient  for  their  gins,  and  aeeorcUng  to  their  de$eria.*^  ISie 
Assembly  of  Divines  saj,  in  regard  to  the  non-elect,  ^'  God  wms 
pleased,  according  to  the  unsearchable  counsel  of  his  own  will, 
etc.,  to  pass  hy  them,  and  to  ordain  them  to  dishonor  and  wrath, 
far  their  «tn,  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  justice."  If  iit  is  lo 
the  praise  of  his  jtuftice^  it  must  be,  as  I  stated,  not  ocljfir  tbiir 
rin,  but  cLccording  to  it.  Now,  in  reality,  what  diflbrenoe  is  thete 
between  God's  determining  to  punish  the  finally  disobediMik  far 
fiieir  ans,  and  his  passmg  by  the  same  persons  and  ordwiing  tben 
to  dishonor  and  wrath  for  their  sins  ? 

The  last  paragraph  of  Letter  lY,  displays  a  firankneas  and 
kindness  of  heart,  which  I  love  to  acknowledge  and  to  kooor  in 
my  opponent,  and  which  I  will  ever  strive  to  c(^y ;  though  in  tins 
case  their  exercise  is  attended  with  misapprehension.  Dr.  Ware 
aeems  to  suj^pose  tliat  I  shrink  firom  the  doctrine  of  ReprobatioB, 
because  I  find  it  cannot  be  defended  consistently  with  the  BonI 
character  of  Qod,  or  that  I  think  it  desirable  to  keep  out  of  neiw 
the  most  offensive  feature  of  Calvinism.  But  this  is  not  ezaot^ 
the  case.  I  do  indeed  think  the  doctrine  has  often  been  stated 
injudiciously  and  harshly,  and  that  it  is  very  liable  to  be  vrndtr- 
stood  in  a  manner,  which  really  makes  it  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  Ood.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  I  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  state  it  with  peculiar  caution.  A  subject  may  be  pat  into 
such  a  posture  in  the  minds  at  those  whom  we  address,  that  what- 
ever we  say  concerning  it,  will  be  in  danger  of  being  perverted  or 
misapplied.  When  we  are  apprised  that  this  is  the  case,  we  oa^ 
certainly  to  be  very  guarded  in  our  language,  and  to  take  special 
care  to  bring  into  view  those  parts  of  the  subject  which  are  afi  to 
be  overlooked.  This  is  what  I  have  attempted  to  do.  My  dgect 
is  not  to  conceal  the  truth,  but  to  make  an  exhibition  of  it  wUoh 
shall  be  just  and  Scriptural,  and  which  shall,  if  possible,  be  so  mil 
guarded,  that  men  can  find  nothing  in  it  to  oppose,  except  the 
tnUh  itself. 

I  am  happy  that  Dr.  Ware  exhibits  none  of  the  violence,  bitter- 
ness, or  scurrility,  with  which  many  oppose  this  doctrine ;  thou^ 
be  is  not  wanting  in  seal.    But  wbaoL  I  soberly  consider  the  zeal 
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nrtare  of  the  doctrine  against  which  he  and  others  make  such 
filrenuoiis  opposition,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  It  would  seem 
88  though  creatures  of  yesterday,  as  we  are,  instead  of  wishing  to 
liiBit  the  extent  of  Jehovah's  dominion,  would  rejoice  in  the  high* 
6ol  degree  of  sovereignty  which  he  can  exercise.  It  is  true,  there 
are  reasons  enough  against  our  committing  our  eternal  or  even 
oat  temporal  interests  absolutely  to  the  will  of  man.  But  is  not 
the  infinite  perfection  of  God  su£Bcient  to  secure  our  implicit  and 
unfimited  confidence  in  his  administration  7  And  if  he  tells  us  in 
bis  word,  that  he  hath  mercy  an  whom  he  uriU  have  mercy;  that  is, 
exercises  a  sovereign  control  over  our  character  and  destiny ;  why 
flhoold  we  not  say,  Amen,  being  fully  persuaded  that  a  Being  of 
iflfiffite  wisdom  and  goodness  will,  in  all  respects,  do  right  ?  Why 
should  we  not  cheerfully  say,  the  Lord  reigneth  and  doeth  all 
linngB  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will ;  since  the  more  extensive 
Ms  dominion,  the  safer  are  the  interests  of  the  universe  ? 


CHAPTER    X- 

All  lliat  I  can  do  on  the  subject  of  Atonement  is,  to  give  a 
statement  of  Dr.  Ware's  scheme,  and  make  a  few  genend  remarks 
upon  it. 

Dr.  Ware  says :  ^  Christ  was  our  Redeemer  by  those  miracles, 

wMch  proved  him  to  be  a  messenger  and  teacher  from  Grod  ;  by 

those  instructions  and  that  example,  which  were  to  remove  our 

ignorance,  and  deliver  us  from  the  slavery  of  sin ;  by  those  hi|^ 

motives  to  repentance  and  holiness,  which  are  found  in  the  reve^ 

lation  of  a  future  fife  and  righteous  retribution,  and  the  per- 

floasive  efficacy  given  to  his   example  by  his  sufferings,  etc." 

^  Christ's  sufieringp  are  the  means  of  delivering  us  from  punish- 

ilkent,  only  as  th^  are  instrumental  in  delivering  us  firom  the 
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dominion  of  sin.  They  are  tlie  grounds  of  our  forg^TenasB,  oadjj 
as  they  are  the  means  of  bringing  us  to  repentance,  only  as  Umj 
operate  to  bring  us  to  that  state  of  holiness, 'which  has  fhe  psoDH 
ise  of  forgiveness,  and  qualifies  us  for  it"  '^  Christ's  being  made 
a  curse  for  us  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  by  its  iiifl«» 
ence  in  bringing  us  back  to  repentance." 

The  same  views  are  expressed  in  a  sermcm  of  Dr.  WaM, 
and  still  more  largely  in  Dr.  John  Taylor's  treatise  on-  the  atQO»- 
ment. 

Although  this  notion  of  atonement,  redemption,  etc.,  is  afibrmai 
with  as  much  confidence  as  it  could  be,  if  it  were  suppcnrted  bj 
the  strongest  evidence,  and  were  perfectly  free  from  diflbmlij; 
I  must  be  allowed  to  pause  awhile  before  receiving  it,  aiul  to  state 
briefiy  some  of  the  objections  which  seem  to  lie  against  it. 

First.  Dr.  Ware's  scheme  asmmesy  that  there  is  naOmg  t^ 
hinder  the  fwgiveness  of  dnnerSy  but  their  canlmiionee  in  emf 
that  it  is  an  established  principle  of  God's  mond  government,  fliift 
rqpentanee  shall  put  an  end  to  the  consequences  of  sin. 

Now  I  ask,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  divine  law  suppotfi 
such  a  principle.  The  law  promises  a  reward  for  obedience,  and 
threatens  a  penalty  for  disobedience.  But  where  does  it  ^ve  xm 
the  least  hint,  that  repentance  will  set  aside  the  penalty  7  Should 
we  expect  this  from  the  nature  of  the  case?  Suppose  transgres- 
sors repent.  Does  that  alter  the  guilt  of  their  past  transgression  ? 
Does  God  therefore  cease  to  look  upon  past  transgression  with 
displeasure  ?  ^^  We  may  as.  well  affirm,"  says  a  learned  DivinOi 
^^  that  our  former  obedience  atones  for  our  present  ^ns,  as  that 
our  present  obedience  makes  amends  for  antecedent  transgres- 
sions." But  if  the  guilt  of  past  transgression  remains  tbe  same 
as  before,  and  God  looks  upon  it  with  the  same  displeasure  ;  how 
will  he  do  justice  to  his  own  character,  or  to  the  principles  of  hiB 
moral  government,  if  in  his  conduct  he  shows  no  displeasure  ? 
How  is  it  with  a  civil  government  ?  Does  it  hold  out  to  criminals 
the  prospect  of  pardon  in  case  they  repent  ?  What  would  be  the 
consequence  if  it  should  ?  But  the  consequence  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple in  the  divine  government  would  be  afl  much  more  dreadful^ 
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M  the  interests  of  the  divine  government  are  more  important,  and 
require  to  be  more  watchfblly  guarded,  than  those  of  any  hmnan 
govemment. 

We  may  learn  something  on  this  sabjeot  from  the  analogy  of 
Qod'g  government  in  the  present  world.     '^  In  the  conmion  occnr- 
rences  ot  life,  the  man  who,  by  the  practice  o(  vice,  has  injured 
his  character,  his  fortune,  and  his  health,  does  not  find  himself 
instantly  restored  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  these  blessings  on 
repenting  of  his  past  misco!Dduct«    Now  if  the  attributes  of  the 
Deity  demand,  that  the  punishment  should  not  outlive  the  crime, 
on  what  ground  shall  we  justify  this  temporal  dispensation  7    The 
difference  in  deffree  cannot  a&ct  the  question  in  the  least.    It 
matters  not,  whether  the  punishment  be  of  long  or  short  duration ; 
whether  in  this  worid  or  in  the  nexL    If  the  justice  or  the  good- 
nefls  of  Gtoi  require  that  punishment  should  not  be  inflicted,  when 
repentance  has  taken  place ;  it  must  be  a  violation  of  those  attributes 
to  permit  any  punishment  whatever,  the  most  slight  or  the  most 
transient.     Nor  will  it  avail  to  say,  ihat  the  evils  of  thi$  ltf§ 
attendant  upon  vice,  are  the  efiects  of  an  establiiAed  constitution, 
and  follow  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence.    Is  not  that  estab* 
lished  eoDstitution  itself  the  eftct  of  the  divine  decree  ?    And 
are  not  its  several  operations  as  much  the  appointment  of  its 
Ahnij^ty  frainer,  as  if  Aej  had  individually  flowed  from  his 
immediate  direction  7    But  besides,  what  reason  have  we  to  sup- 
pose  that  God's  treatment  of  us  in  a  future  state  will  not  beof 
Ihe  same  nature  as  we  find  it  in  tiiis;  according  to  established 
roles,  and  in  tiie  way  of  natural  consequence  ?  "  *    Is  it  then 
oonaiBtent  with  reason  and  propriety  to  assume,  without  proof, 
that  nothing  oould  ever  hinder  the  forgiveness  of  sm,  but  impenn 
tenee  1    Were  there  no  appearances  directfy  against  this  assump- 
tion, I  should  tiiink  it  altogether  unsafe  to  adopt  it,  without  pos^ 
lifa  evidffiiee  in  its  favor.    For  even  if  civil  government  could 
atwsyi  grant  forpreness  to  offenders  on  tiieir  repentance ;  and  if 
louder  the  divine  administration  in  the  present  life  repentance 
Hliuiild  be  found  to  put  an  immecfiate  end  to  the  visible  conse- 

28* 
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qnences  of  particular  siDfl ;  how  could  we  certunly  conclude  thaik 
the  Governor  of  the  world  will  not  judge  it  best  to  guard  the 
everlasting  interests  of  his  kingdom  bj  higher  sanctions  ?  Hoif 
could  we  certainly  conclude,  that  rebels  would  find  no  otfaer 
obstacle,  besides  their  impenitence,  in  the  way  of  final  impunity  ? 
I  should  certidnly  charge  myself  with  inexcusable  temerity,  i^ 
without  the  best  evidence,  I  should  venture  to  decide  on  a  subjeek 
so  vast  and  incomprehensible.  And  further;  if  we  would  be 
secure  against  a  wrong  judgment  in  this  case,  we  must  not 
forget  that  we  are  ourselves  transgressors,  and  as  such,  are  ex- 
tremely liable  to  be  blinded  by  self-interest,  and  to  adopt  a&j 
opinion  fiivorable  to  our  wishes,  though  ever  so  destitute  of 
evidence. 

I  have  not  mtended  by  anything  which  has  now  been  advaoeed, 
to  admit,  that  repentance  could  ever  have  taken  place  under  tha 
moral  government  of  Gkxl,  if  no  atonement  had  been  made. 
Indeed  there  is  no  more  reason  to  think  that  any  instance  of 
repentance  would  have  been  found  among  apostate  men,  than 
among  the  apostate  angels,  had  not  salvation  been  provided  through 
an  atonement.  The  supposition  of  repentance,  without  regard  te 
an  atonement,  has  been  intended  merely  to  assist  in  the  investigir 
tion  of  principles. 

Secondly.  Dr.  TFare'«  9eheme  (usumes^  that  the  tparde  r^ 
demptioTij  sacrifice y  etc^  have  the  same  significatian  when  applied 
to  the  toork  of  Christy  as  they  have  in  the  few  passages  he  ha» 
selected^  where  they  relate  to  other  svhjects  and  are  obviousUf  used 
in  a  very  different  sense.  Dr.  Ware  finds  a  few  places,  where 
redemption  denotes  mere  deliverance  from  temporal  judgments, 
without  any  price  being  paid.  And  these  examples  of  the  use  of 
the  term,  he  says,  '^  may  lead  us  to  some  just  notions  of  its  mean- 
ing, when  it  is  said,  we  have  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ." 
^'  He  redeemed  us  by  his  blood,  as  the  children  of  Israel  were 
redeemed  by  the  mighty  power  of  (}od."  Now  is  it  consistent 
with  sound  principles  of  interpretation,  to  take  it  for  granted, 
that  because  the  word  redeem  is  sometimes  used  in  this  secondary 
and  imperfect  sense,  m  relation  to  deliverance  firom  tempcHral 
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erOfl,  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  relation  to  the  eternal  salva- 
tion of  sinners  ?  Is  this  to  be  taken  for  granted,  when  the  Bible 
itself  makes  a  most  obvious  and  important  difference,  representing 
the  deliverance  of  men  from  temporal  bondage  to  be  effected  by 
the  mere  exercise  of  Ood's  power,  but  representing  expressly, 
and  in  various  forms,  that  redemption  from  eternal  destruction  by 
divine  power  is  through  the  blood  of  Christ j  through  the  death  of  a 
Mediator^  and  ascribmg  the  whole  of  salvation  to  this,  as  the 
great  means  of  procuring  it  ?  How  can  we  reason  from  one  case 
to  the  other,  when  the  Scripture  represents  them  as  so  widely 
diflEerent  ? 

I  have  the  same  general  remarks  as  to  sacrifice.  I  admit  the 
HOTd  is  sometimes  used  in  a  very  imperfect  sense,  denoting  a  mere 
cdbring  to  God  of  prayer  or  praise,  penitence  or«obedience.  But 
iqpon  what  principle  can  Dr.  Ware  drftw  from  this  unusual  and 
imperfect  sense  of  the  word,  the  broad  conclusion,  that  it  is  in  % 
omilar  sense,  ^^  that  sacrifice  is  applied  to  whatever  was  done  by 
Jesus  Christ  for  our  benefit  ?  "  Because  such  is  the  meaxung 
SMietimes,  does  it  follow  that  i^  is  so  Jiere?  This  I  state  as  ft 
aerioiis  objection  against  the  scheme  of  my  opponent,  that  it  over- 
kokAhe  proper  method  of  determining  the  meaning  of  the  words 
redenqrtiony  sacrifice^  etc.,  as  they  are  applied  to  the  work  of 
Christ,  and  rests  on  the  assumption,  that  their  meaning  here  is 
similar  to  what  it  is  in  a  few  texts,  where  the  words  have  a  veiy 
unasoal  and  imperfect  sense. 

Thirdly.  The  scheme  of  Dr.  Ware  denies  the  obvious  sense  qf 
mamf  passages  of  Scripture  which  relate  to  the  subj'ectj  and  gives 
tkem  a  meaning  which  is  unnatural  and  forced.  Without  sup- 
posing that  Unitarians  have  a  preconceived  opinion  which  they 
ifiah  to  support,  I  am  not  able  to  account  for  it,  that  they  should 
interpret  the  word  of  Gkxl  as  they  do.  The  passages  which  assert 
a  real  atonement  are  too  many  to  be  repeated  here.  The  Scrip- 
tures declare  that  Christ  is  ^^  the  Lamb  of  Gk>d  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world ;  that  he  hath  given  himself  for  us  an  offering 
and  sacrifice  to  Ood  ;  that  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;  that 
he  died  for  us ;  that  he  redeemed  us  fhnn  the  cursei  being  made 
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a  eone  fiur  ub  ;  thai  we  are  forgiven  tliroagh  his  blood,  ete."  If 
sooh  declarations  as  these  do  not  teach  the  common  doctrine  of 
the  atonement,  nothing  can.  These  texts  assert  it  in  language  a0 
pkin  and  express,  as  any  which  can  be  imagined.  To  say  they 
do  not  teach  the  doctrine,  seems  to  me  about  the  same  as  sayingg 
the  inspired  writers  could  not  teach  it  if  they  would.  But  thia 
scheme  not  only  denies  the  flam  meaning  of  Scripture,  but  gjvea 
it  a  meaning  exceedingly  unnatural  and  strange.  When  Scriptnro 
dadares  that  we  have  ^^  redemption  throug)b  Christ^s  blood,  ewtm 
the  for^yeness  of  ans,"  Unitarians  make  it  mean,  that  his  blood 
promotes  our  rq>erU4mee.  \Y^en  Scripture  declares  that  CSuiife 
died  ix  us,  and  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;  Unitarians  make 
it  mean  merely  that  his  suflEerings  confirmed  his  doctrines,  and  are 
instrumental  in  delivering  us  firom  the  dominion  of  mn.  Whaa 
Scripture  declares,  that  Christ  became  a  curse  for  us  to  redeena 
us  from  the  curse  of  the  law ;  Unitarians  will  have  it,  that  tiiia  la 
only  asserting  its  influence  to  bring  us  back  to  repentance.  NoiW 
let  men  of  sober  sense  collect  the  passages  of  Scripture  whiek 
relate  to  the  work  of  redemption  \j  Christ,  and  set  them  down  oa 
GOd  side ;  and  the  passages  bom  Dr.  Ware's  Letters,  which  ex- 
hibit the  Unitarian  doctrine,  and  set  them  down  on  the  otherVde, 
and  then  compare  them,  and  see  if  there  is  any  likeness  between 
them. 

Fourthly.  The  Unitarian  scheme  takes  away  the  different 
which  the  Scripture  uniformly  makes  between  the  sufferings  qf 
Christy  and  of  his  apoUles.  If  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ 
are  really  nothing  more  than  Dr.  Ware  makes  them ;  they  are  in 
no  sense  distinguishable  from  the  sufferings  and  death  of  PaoL 
Who  can  say,  that  Paul  did  not  g^ve  as  much  and  as  valuable 
instruction,  as  Jesus  did  7  or  that  he  did  not  as  really  confirm  his 
doctrines  by  his  nuracles,  his  sufferings  and  death  ?  Dr.  Ware 
says,  '^  Christ  was  our  redeemer  by  those  miracles  which  proved 
him  to  be  a  messenger  and  teacher  from  Gkxl ;  by  those  instruc- 
tions and  that  exam|^  which  were  to  remove  our  ignorance,  and 
deliver  us  from  the  slavery  of  rin ;  by  those  high  motives  to  re- 
pentance and  holiness,  which  are  found  in  the  revelation  of  a  fatore 
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life  and  righteous  retribution ;  and  especially  by  the  confirmation 
liis  doctrines  and  promises  received,  and  the  persoafflve  efScaoj 
given  to  his  example  by  his  sufferings,  his  voluntary  death,  and 
bis  resurrection.  Now  in  all  these  ways,  except  resurrection,  Paid 
was  as  really  a  redeemer,  as  Jesus  Christ.  Why  then  is  it  not 
proper  to  speak  of  the  redemption  that  is  in  Paul,  to  celebrate 
tlie  efficacy  of  his  death,  and  to  ascribe  to  it  the  forgiveness  of 
8in  ?  According  to  the  above  statement  of  Dr.  Ware's  opinion^ 
tiiere  is  not  a  single  point  of  dissimilitude  b;etween  the  work  of 
CSirist  as  redeemer,  and  the  work  of  Paul,  excepting  the  resop- 
reetion.  If  Dr.  Ware's  opinion  is  true,  I  am  unable  to  see  why 
it  would  not  be  as  proper  to  say  of  Paul,  as  of  Christ ;  '^  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  Qoi  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world ; — he 
is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;  — we  have  redemption  through  hie 
bk)od."    But  the  Bible  does  not  speak  thus  of  t^aul. 

Attend  particularly  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Scripture 
speaks  of  Christ,  compared  with  the  manner  in  which  it  speaks  of 
prophets  and  apostles.  Here  we  have  a  test  of  truth,  less  liable 
to  be  misapplied,  than  perhaps  any  other.  Suppose  I  doubt  as  to 
ihe  meaning  of  those  passages,  which  assert  in  direct  terms,  tibat 
CSirist  ofiered  himself  a  sacrifice  for  sm ;  that  he  died  for  us,  and 
redeemed  us  by  his  blood.  I  go  then  to  other  passages,  particu- 
hriy  those  in  which  the  ins^nred  writers  fireely  express  their  fe^ 
rngp  with  respect  to  Christ,  their  gratitude  for  his  kindness,  their 
estimation  of  the  work  he  performed,  their  reliance  on  his  death, 
and  their  ascriptions  of  glory  to  him  as  a  Redeemer.  I  then  ask, 
whether  this  expression  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  prophets  and 
^Nwfles  agrees  best  with  the  views  of  the  orthodox,  or  of  Unita- 
rians, respecting  the  other  passages  ?  Does  it  agree  best  with  the 
notion,  diat  the  influence  of  Christ's  death  was  like  the  influenoe 
of  TbxA^b  death  ?  or  with  the  orthodox  doctrine,  that  Christ's 
deatii  was  vicarious,  and  had  an  influence  essentially  different  firom 
fliat  of  any  other  ? 

Finally.  I  compare  the  moral  influence  of  the  two  m/eteme. 
Dr.  Ware  says,  Christ's  sufferings  '^  are  instrumental  in  delivering 
na  finom  the  dominion  of  sin ;" — ^'^  they  are  the  means  of  bringpig 
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IB  to  repentance ;" — ^^  they  operate  to  bring  ns  to  tliat  state  of 
holinesB,  which  has  the  promise  of  fbrgiToness,  and  qualifies  ns  for 
it"  My  pontion  is,  first,  that  Christ's  sufferings  and  deatli,  as 
Ae  orthodox  regard  them,  have  the  same  influence,  Accoft^g 
to  Unitarians,  Christ's  snflEerings  and  death  ixmfirm  hi$  do€ftnne9 
mud  promiteSy  and  give  a  permuuwe  ^Ip^acy  to  hie  example 
Ihey  do  the  same  according  to  our  views.  And  orHiodoz  wii- 
tsffs  have  described  this  influence  abundantly  and  with  gretl 
ftrce. 

But  n^  pootion  gooe  further.  The  suffiningB  of  Christ,  aocord- 
ing  to  our  sdieme,  have  the  same  influence  in  a  far  higher  degree 
I  mean,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  as  apprehended  by  the  oiv 
ttiodoz,  have  a  more  powerful  influence  to  lead  dnners  to  repent- 
ance, than  as  they  are  apprehended  by  Unitarians.  What  are 
the  motives  whicli  lead  sinners  to  repentance  ?  Certainly  one  of 
ttaae  is,  the  evil  cfttn,  and  the  abhorrence  vnth  tehidi  Chd  regard» 
d»  But  these  are  made  to  appear  much  greater  aocording  to  onr 
aoheme  of  the  atonement,  than  according  to  the  other.  The  sot- 
finings  of  Christ,  as  we  view  them,  are  a  direct  and  %mequaOed 
ditplay  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  abhorrence  with  which  Qod 
regards  it  They  are  btended  primarily  for  this  very  purpose. 
And  we  believe  they  really  answer  this  purpose  in  as  high  a  degree 
as  would  have  been  answered,  by  Ood's  inflicting  upon  sinners  ihe 
whole  penalty  of  the  law.  But  as  viewed  by  Unitarians,  they  are 
intended  for  no  such  purpose.  Now  surely  that  scheme  of  the 
atonement  which  givee  the  clearest  view  of  the  evil  of  nn,  and 
flie  displeasure  of  God  against  it,  must  have  the  most  powerfid 
tondency  to  lead  men  to  repentance.  This  is  plain.  I  mi^t  say 
flie  same  in  regard  to  the  penalty  of  the  law,  or  the  puniehmmit 
which  sin  deserves,  as  manifested  by  the  death  of  Christ  To 
tfaoee  who  receive  the  orthodox  doctrine,  the  death  of  Christ  shows 
Hnd  dreadfulness  of  that  punishment  in  the  most  striking  light 
But  to  Unitarians  it  does  not  show  it  at  all.  Again ;  to  thoee 
iriio  receive  the  orthodox  doctrine,  the  death  of  Christ  exhibits  a 
fiyr  higher  degree  of  divine  love  and  mercy,  than  to  Unitarians. 
These  acknowledge  indeed,  that  the  death  ci  Christ  showed  divine 
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Iwe  by  giTHig  canfinnatioQ  to  Us  doctrines,  aathority  to  his  pre- 
0&f%  and  a  penmasive  inflnmee  to  his  example.  But  aoeording 
ts  our  riews  o(  the  sabject,  tiie  divine  love  was  in  another  way 
SQofa  more  gloriotislj  displayed.  For  there  was  a  nu^ty  obstacle 
lo  fergiveBess,  which  no  penitence,  obedience  or  suffering  of  sin- 
Mrs  eould  ever  remoTe.  But  Qod,  ^^  for  the  great  love  wherewitfi 
he  loved  «s/'  removed  that  obstacle  by  providing  a  vicarious 
saorifioe,  or  by  sending  his  Son  to  die  for  %u.  At  such  a  vast 
expense,  tiie  love  of  Ood  purchased  our  forgiveness.  This  divine 
kve,  so  often  celebrated  in  the  Scriptures,  is  a  grand  motive  to 
lepentaBce.  While  it  shows  sinners  their  inexcusable  wickedness, 
it  forbids  their  decqpair,  encourages  their  hopes  and  Htmr  eflbrii, 
Bielis  their  heaHis  with  pious  grief,  and  attracts  them  to  obedience. 
Thus  it  becomes  obvious,  that  our  doctrine  invests  the  sufferingEi 
rf  Christ  with  a  power  to  lead  sinners  to  repentance,  greatly  bot 
perier  to  any  which  can  be  derived  from  the  doctrine  of  Umta- 
rians.  The  death  <^  Christ  then,  according  to  our  doctrine,  has 
tte  imme  kind  of  moral  injlueneey  which  it  has  according  to  Dr. 
Ware's  scheme,  and  has  it  in  a  far  superior  degree;  besides 
the  other  and  higher  ends  which  it  answers,  in  relation  to  the 
perfections  and  government  of  Ood  and  the  mterests  of  his 
kingdom. 

I  tbink  it  unnecessary  to  remark  on  all  the  particular  passages 
in  Dr.  Ware's  fifth  Letter,  which  seem  to  me  erroneous.  I  shall 
merely  glance  at  a  few  of  them.  » 

I  have  been  not  a  little  surprised  at  Dr.  Ware's  saying,  that  I 
have  not  explained  the  figurative  language,  commonly  used  re- 
specting the  work  of  Christ.  But  I  have  been  most  of  all  sur- 
pised,  that  he  should  charge  me  with  mixing  the  literal  with  the 
metaphorical  sense.  The  deliverance  of  a  captive  by  the  payment 
of  a  pecuniary  price^  is  redempti<Hi  in  the  literal  sense.  But  the 
procuring  of  a  sinner^s  spiritual  deliverance  by  an  expedient  rf  a 
Tnoral  nature,  is  redemption  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  To  make 
the  sense  of  the  word  metaphorical^  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
ipiritiud  deliverance  should  be  procured  without  any  means  wha^ 
ever  J  nor  without  means  which  are  equivalent,  in  a  moral  view,  to 
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file  execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law.  Nor  is  it  necoBsary  ihat 
file  means  used  should  hare  a  less  intimate  ccmnection  with  the 
ipiritucd  deliverance,  than  the  payment  of  money  has  with  the 
deliverance  of  a  captive  from  temporal  bondage.  It  is  soflioieBt 
to  make  a  perfect  metaphor,  if  a  transaction  of  a  moral  nature  is 
represented  under  the  similitude  of  a  ftewMory  or  cixil  transao- 
tion.  I  said  in  my  Letters ;  ^'  as  the  debtor  is  freed  from  imprkk 
onment  by  the  friend  who  steps  forward  and  pays  his  debt ;  ao 
are  nnners  freed  from  punishment  by  the  Saviour,  who  shed  hk 
blood  for  them."  On  this  Dr.  Ware  says, '^  fiie  payment  li  as 
VUtqI  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other."  But  how  so  7  It  is  this 
representation  of  the  morol  transaction  in  language  derived  from 
a  common  transaction  in  civil  life,  which  constitutes  tiie  n^taphor. 
Just  so  the  representation  of  Gkxl's  pouring  out  his  Spiriti  or  rain- 
ing down  righteousness,  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  pouring  out 
of  nun  upon  the  earth.  The  metaphor  m  both  cases  is  perfect. 
If  m  the  case  above  referred  to.  Dr.  Ware  had  said,  the  payment 
in  one  case  is  an  important  reality ^  as  well  as  in  the  other,  he 
would  have  said  the  exact  truth.  The  metaphorical  language  em- 
ployed is  80  far  from  rendering  the  meaning  of  Scripture  obscure 
or  doubtful,  that  it  gives  it  greater  clearness  and  force. 

It  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  metaphorical  language  which  the 
Scriptures  use,  and  other  similar  language,  on  the  subject  of  re- 
demption, that  it  has  been  the  occasion  of  mistake.  It  would  be 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  avoid  the  use  of  metaphors 
on  such  a  subject.  And  if  we  could  do  this,  it  would  have  a  most 
unhappy  effect.  The  fact  is,  that  in  most  cases,  if  we  confine 
ourselves  to  language  which  is  wholly  free  from  a  figurative  sense, 
we  cannot  convey  the  truth  so  as  to  make  a  just  impression  on 
the  minds  of  others.  The  importance  and  necessity  of  metaphori- 
cal language  on  moral  and  religious  subjects,  result  from  the  very 
constitution  of  our  nature.  And  Unitarians  have  no  more  right 
to  expect  that  we  shall  lay  aside  the  use  of  metaphors  on  tiie 
subject  of  redemption,  than  on  other  subjects.  It  is  admitted, 
that  some  men  will  misunderstand  the  metaphorical  language  now 
under  consideration.     They  will  also  misunderstand  the  metaphors 
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hj  which  other  divine  truths  are  illustrated.  Even  the  texts 
which  represent  God  as  having  hands  and  ejes,  have  by  some  ' 
men  been  understood  literally,  and  are  often  understood  so  now, 
especially  by  children.  But  shall  we  on  this  account  cease  to 
tpeak  of  the  hand  of  God,  to  denote  his  active  power,  or  the  eyes 
of  God  to  denote  his  knowledge  ?  And  shall  we  cease  to  pray, 
^  finr;^ye  us  our  debts,"  because  our  sins  are  not  pecuniary  debts  ? 
Or  when  we  use  such  metaphors  in  religious  discourse,  or  in 
prayer,  must  we  always  stop  to  explain  them  7 

Dr.  Ware  speaks  of  our  '^  charging  Unitarians  with  denying  or 
explaining  away  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  for  the  veiy  reason 
fliat  Hiey  explain  the  language  in  question  as  figurative."  But 
he  has  quite  mistaken  our  meaning.  We  do  not  charge  Unita- 
nans  with  error,  because  they  explam  the  language  as  figurative^ 
but  because  they  do  not  give  to  the  figurative  language  its  true 
and  obvioue  sense.  Just  so  we  should  do  in  other  like  cases. 
When  the  Scriptures  |,ssert  that  ^'  the  eyes  of  God  are  in  every 
plaee,"  we  say  the  language  implies  that  God  is  omniscient.  But 
if,  because  it  is  a  metaphor,  any  one  should  deny  that  it  denotes  a 
knowledge  or  discernment  m  (rod  answering  to  natural  vision  in 
us ;  we  should  charge  him  with  denying  an  important  truth,  not 
because  he  considered  the  language  metaphoricaly  but  because  he 
denied  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  metaphor.  In  explaining  those 
texts  wluch  speak  of  our  being  bought  with  a  price,  we  assert  that 
they  denote  something  in  the  work  of  redemption  by  Christ,  which 
reaUy  answers  to  the  price  which  is  paid  for  the  deliverance  of  a 
slave  or  captive ;  and  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  we  are  right, 
when  we  find  that  the  Bible  describes  io  ua  the  very  thing  which 
is  called  the  price,  that  is,  the  death  of  Christy  and  that  many 
texts  both  of  a  figurative  and  literal  sense,  represent  that  death  as 
the  means  of  forgiveness  and  salvation  to  sinners. 

In  my  Letters  I  signified,  what  I  honestiy  apprehended  to  be 
true,  that  the  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement  is  ^'  contrary  to 
the  humble  spirit  of  Christian  faith."  Dr.  Ware  seems  to  think 
it  would  follow  from  this,  that  '^  it  is  unsafe  to  allow  ourselves  to 
inquire  about  the  doctrine."     But  how  would  this  follow  ?    He 
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would  doubtless  unite  with  us  m  saying,  that  the  denial  of  ikf 
divine  existence  is  contrary  to  the  humble  spirit  of  Christiim  fidth, 
and  clearly  shows  the  want  of  moral  virtue.  But  would  this  im- 
ply, that  it  is  unsafe  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  the  divine 
existence  ?  We  should  deem  it  important  in  such  a  case,  to  per- 
suade men  to  inquire  with  the  greatest  diligence ;  tbou^  we  should 
regard  it  as  a  sorrowful  indication  of  character  if  they  should  not 
be  convinced.  So  we  consider  it  contrary  to  the  humble  spirii  of 
Christian  faith  to  deny  the  authority  of  the  Scripturoa.  But  is 
it  therefore  unsafe  to  inquire  >into  the  subject  ?  Free  inquiry, 
properly  conducted,  is  important  on  all  subjects ;  because  it  is  a 
means  of  discovering  the  truth.  But  if  the  truth  &ils  of  being 
discovered ;  it  becomes  a  serious  question,  whether  the  fidlure  is 
owing  to  the  want  of  evidence,  or  to  something  wrong  in  the  state 
of  the  mind. 

Dr.  Ware  says,  that  the  Scriptures,  ^^  without  any  reference  to 
any  kind  of  atonement,  refer  the  forgiveness  of  on  scdely  to  tlie 
mercy  of  Gk>d,  by  which  he  is  ready  to  accept  reformation  and  a 
return  to  virtue."  His  meaning  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures do  this  in  many  instances.  This  then  is  the  reasoning. 
The  Scriptures,  in  many  places,  speak  of  God  as  merciful,  and 
ready  to  forgive  the  penitent,  without  expressli/  referring  to  amff 
atonement ;  therefore  forgiveness  rests  %oldy  on  the  mercy  of  Qod 
and  the  repentance  of  sinners j  and  the  atonement  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  except  as  it  may  be  conducive  to  repentance.  But 
what  would  Dr.  Ware  say,  if  I  should  reason  in  the  same  manner  ? 
The  Scriptures  in  some  places  speak  of  the  death  of  Ckrigt  as  the 
cause  or  means  of  our  for^veness,  without  any  mention  of  re- 
pentance or  holiness  in  us  ;  therefore  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  sole 
cause  and  means  of  our  forgiveness,  and  neither  our  repentance, 
nor  the  mercy  of  God  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  Or  thus.  In 
some  passages  the  Scriptures  attribute  our  forgiveness  and  salva- 
tion to  faith,  without  mentioning  either  the  mercy  of  God,  or  the 
blood  of  Christ ;  therefore  faith  is  the  only  cause  or  foundation 
of  our  forgiveness,  and  neither  the  mercy  of  God  nor  the  blood 
of  Christ  has  anything  to  do  with  it.    To  just  such  condusiow 
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shall  we  be  led,  if  we  attempt  to  learn  the  whole  truth  on  the 
Aibjects  of  religion,  from  any  particular  passages,  while  we  disre- 
gard other  passages  containing  additional  information. 

There  are  indeed  many  texts,  which  declare  God's  readiness  to 
f<H^ve  those  who  repent.     But  we  find  too  that  a  propitiation  for 
6m  was  appointed  from  the  beginning,  and  that  the  appointed  pro- 
jntiation,  which  was  set  forth  in  the  Mosaic  law  by  various  sacri- 
fices, had  the  same  influence  respecting  human  salvation  before 
the  coming  of  Christ,  as  after.     What  that  influence  was,  we  learn 
most  clearly  firom  the  New  Testament.    When  all  parts  of  Scrip* 
tore  are  taken  together,  it  becomes  perfectly  clear,  that  every 
declaration  of  God^s  readiness  to  forgive  the  penitent,  presupposes 
"the  propitiation  made  by  the  death  of  Christ.     Now  it  is  certainly 
a  violation  of  just  principles  of  reasoning,  to  separate  the  declara- 
tion of  God's  readiness  to  forgive  from  the  consideration  of  that 
atonement,  which  he  appointed  from  the  beginning  as  the  medium 
of  forgiveness.     Whether  the  two  things  are  always  mentioned  in 
the  same  passage  or  not,  they  are  both  mentioned  in  the  holy 
Seriptmres.    Tliese  Scriptures  we  receive  entire ;  and  we  learn 
fi!om  them,  first^  that  the  infinite  love  of  God  was  the  original 
fiMmtain  of  salvation ;  secondly ,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was 
the  giund  expedient  adopted  by  the  Governor  of  the  world,  to 
raider  human  salvation,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  wholly 
madmissible,  consistent  with  law  and  justice ;  and  thirdly^  that 
tbe  repentance  of  sinners  is  indispensably  necessary  to  their  en- 
joying the  salvation  thus  graciously  provided.     So  that  when  we 
308ert  that  the  blood  of  Christ  is,  in  one  respect,  the  sole  ground 
of  forgireiiess,  we  do  not,  as  Dr.  Ware  supposes,  forget  those 
^xts  which  attribute  forgiveness  to  the  free  and  boundless  love  of 
Ood,  nor  those  which  represent  repentance  as  an  indispensable 
<sondttion  of  for^veness. 

Dr.  Ware  has  misapprehended  my  meaning  as  to  the  entire 
^rorthlessness  nf  all  the  good  works  and  dispositions  of  men. 
^What  I  said  related  simply  to  justification.  But  because  good 
^f  orks  and  good  dispositions  are  worthless  in  regard  to  this  single 
jHmt,  wc  do  by  no  means  consider  them  worthless  in  other  re- 
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spects.  Aldiough  we  believe,  what  Paul  abundantly  teaches  in 
his  epistles,  that  our  good  works  must  never  be  named  in  ilie 
presence  of  God,  as  the  meritorious  cause  of  our  justification ;  I 
am  confident  we  consider  them  of  as  high  value,  and  enforce  them 
by  as  many  and  as  powerful  motives,  as  any  of  our  opponents ; 
and  with  perfect  consistency  too.  For  it  can  never  be  showily 
that,  because  our  personal  holiness  is  of  no  account  as  a  gtwrni 
qfouT  juitificaiionj  it  is  therefore  of  no  estimation  whaterer  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  not  worthy  of  our  pursuit.  Does  our 
denying  the  value  of  a  thmg  in  one  respect^  prove  that  we  imsj 
its  value  in  all  other  respects  ? 


CHAPTER    XI. 

■ 
ON  DIVINB  INFLUSNOB. 

Most  of  what  Dr.  Ware  has  said.  Letter  VI,  in  regard  to  ilie 
use  of  means  and  motives,  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  fiuth  of 
the  orthodox.  And  let  me  inquire,  what  reason  he  has  to  sapposs, 
that  the  special,  the  efficacious,  or  even  the  supernatural  influence 
of  the  Spirit,  which  we  believe  to  be  concerned  in  regeneration^ 
has  any  less  connection  with  means  and  motives,  than  that  divine 
influence  which  he  asserts.  We  make  the  peculiar  character 
which  we  attribute  to  the  divine  influence  to  consist,  not  at  all  in 
its  setting  aside  the  use  of  means  and  rational  motives,  but  in  iU 
giving  them  their  proper  effect^  or  producing  its  own  proper  effect 
hy  them.  And  one  would  think,  that  a  divine  influence  which 
renders  means  and  motives  effectual  to  bring  men  to  repentance, 
must  be  more  highly  valued,  than  any  influence  which  falls  short 
of  this.  It  seems  to  me  very  strange,  that  any  man  should  not 
see  at  once,  that  the  mfluence  of  God's  Spirit  must  be  desiraUe 
and  excellent  in  projyortion  to  its  effcacy^  or  m  proportion  to  tfae 
certainty  with  which  it  produces  its  sapng  eflfect. 
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Dr.  Ware  jusUj  represents  our  different  views  respectmg  divine 
iniaence,  as  intimately  connected  with  our  views  respectmg  the 
DStimd  stete  of  man.  Now  if  our  views  of  man'a  depravity  are 
admkted  to  be  correct,  our  opponents  must  be  satisfied,  that  just 
such  a  divine  influence  as  we  assert,  is  necessary  to  his  renovation^ 
aad  that  no  influence  short  of  this  would  answer  the  purpose. 
Ihej  now  think  a  less  powerful  ii^uence  sufficient,  because  they 
tuck  man  less  depraved.  Should  they  ever  be  convinced,  that 
man  has  that  degree  of  moral  corruption  which  we  attribute  to 
hilly  they  would  at  the  same  time  be  convinced,  that  he  cannot  be 
bnmght  to  a  holy  life,  without  a  divine  influence  sufficient  to  over- 
come a  strong  and  total  opposition  to  holiness,  and  to  effect  a  new 
moral  creation. 

Df«  Ware  asserts  that  our  notion  of  divine  influence  is  incon- 
aetent  with  human  liberty  and  activity,  —  inconsistent  with  the 
nKural  character  of  God — with  those  texts  which  complain  of  the 
mm  of  men,  —  with  the  commands  of  the  gospel  to  repent  and 
bdieve,  and  with  the  sincerity  of  all  the  exhortations  and  encour- 
agments  given  to  men.  But  of  this  inconsistency,  what  evidence 
his  he  produced  ?  And  what  evidence  can  he  produce  ?  Our 
doelrine  is,  that  the  divine  influence  effectually  directs  and  regur 
late9  tbe  liberty  and  activity  of  those  who  are  saved ;  that  it 
iadaces  tiiem  to  use  their  voluntary  and  moral  powers  in  a  right 
TMiMier.  Now  is  it  Betting  aside  their  liberty  or  activity,  for  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  direct  it,  to  regulate  its  operations,  and  to  induce 
them  properly  to  use  it  ?  Dr.  Ware  says,  that  ^^  m  those,  upon 
whom  this  influence  is  exerted,  its  effects  take  place  without  any 
agency  or  cooperation  of  theirs,  for  they  are  wholly  passive.'' 
But  although  something  like  this  seems,  in  some  instances,  to  have 
been  maintained  by  the  orthodox ;  I  can  by  no  means  assent  to 
it.  The  subjects  operated  upon  by  the  divine  Spirit,  are  active j 
nmral  beings ;  and  the  visible  effects  produced  in  them  are,  pri- 
narily,  ri^  mortd  (xffectionSy  and  secondarily,  correspondent  e2>- 
temai  aetians.  Now  ean  these  ^^  effects  take  place,  without  any 
agency  of  tiieirs,"  when  the  known  efl^ts  are  in  &ot  their 
mmscg  iUeif,  popevly  directed  ? 

24* 
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And  how  can  it  be  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  moxtl 
character  of  God,  for  him  to  exert  an  influence  upon  onneis, 
which  will  cert^uoly  secure  their  repentance  and  salyatiQii? 
Should  we  not  rather  think,  that  a  Being  of  infinite  goodnesi 
would  choose  to  exert  an  influence,  so  important  to  the  highest 
interests  of  men  ?  If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  the  case,  it  is,  that 
80  desirable  an  influence  is  not  imparted  to  all.  But  as  to  this^  I 
hardlj  need  to  remark,  that  no  blessing  which  God  bestows,  is 
eyer  thought  to  lose  its  value,  because  it  is  not  bestowed  on  alL 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  any  room  for  those  who  are  left 
destitute,  to  find  £Eiult,  unless  they  can  present  a  just  claim  to  ihib 
blessings  withheld.     So  far  this  subject  is  very  plain. 

Again.  Is  our  doctrine  ^^  inconsistent  with  those  texts  which 
oomplm  of  the  sins  of  men  ?  "  The  reason  which  Dr.  Ware 
assigns  to  prove  such  an  inconsistency  is,  that  if  our  doctrine  ia 
true,  '^  men  act  according  to  the  nature  given  them,  and  oould  not 
act  otherwise  without  an  influence  which  is  not  given  them.''  The 
first  part  of  the  reason  here  assigned  is,  that  if  our  doctrine  is 
true,  ^^  men  act  according  to  the  nature  given  them."  And  hoir 
do  they  act  if  the  Unitarian  doctrine  is  true  ?  The  other  part  of 
the  reason  is,  that  ^'  men  could  not  act  otherwise,  without  an  infliH 
ence  which  is  not  given  them."  They  "  could  tiot  act  otherwise/* 
But  are  men  destitute  of  any  power  which  is  necessary  to  moral 
agency,  because  they  are  not  made  holy  ?  If  they  are  not,  then 
this  reason  has  no  force.  If  they  are,  then  those  who  are  not 
holy,  have  not  the  power  which  is  necessary  to  moral  agency ; 
which  is  the  same  as  to  say,  sinners  cannot  be  moral  agents. 
And  this  is  the  same  as  saying  that  tw  moral  agents  can  be 
miners. 

Finally ;  Dr.  Ware  signifies  that  our  doctrine  is  inconsistent 
with  the  sincerity  of  the  exhortations  and  encouragements  of  the 
gospel,  since  it  supposes  men  incapable  of  willing  to  perform 
their  duty ;  that  it  is  not  of  themselves  to  will  anything  good. 
But  our  doctrine  makes  men  no  otherwise  incapable  of  willing  to 
perform  their  duty,  than  as  they  are  wholly  indisposed  or  cfim- 
elined  to  perform  it.    And  must  the  exhortations  to  duty  con- 
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ivned  in  the  gospel,  and  fhe  promises  to  those  who  perfonn  it,  be 
(xmsidered  insincere,  because  men  are  not  inclined  to  perform  it? 
If  BOy  there  is  but  little  oncerity  in  the  Bible. 


Dr.  Ware's  last  Letter  relates  particularly  to  the  moral  inflti- 
ence  of  orthodoxy  compared  with  the  influence  of  Unitarianism. 
To  many  of  the  remarks  contamed  in  this  Letter,  I  cordially 
sobscribe ;  but  not  to  all. 

"  Love  to  Christ,"  he  says,  "  will  depend  on  our  view  of  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  benefits  we  receive  through  him,  and  not 
•I  all  on  tlie  rank  he  holds  in  the  scale  of  bemg."  This  is  say- 
ing, that  our  love  to  Christ  will  be  the  same,  both  in  kind  and 
degree,  whether  he  be  possessed  of  mere  human  perfection,  or  of 
dhine  perfection.  And  this  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  humcm 
perfection  is  entitled  to  as  high  a  regard,  as  divine.  And  if  this 
IB  true,  it  is  of  no  consequence  that  we  should  consider  the  Sur 
preme  Being  as  anything  more  than  a  holy  man  ;  as  our  ^^  hve  to 
him  will  not  depend  at  all  on  the  rank  he  holds  in  the  scale  of 
bdng."  Of  course,  all  the  labor  of  the  inspired  writers  to  invest 
Ids  character  with  divine  glory  is  of  no  value,  as  it  can  have  no 
effect  upon  our  feelings.  Indeed,  if  Dr.  Ware's  remark  is  true, 
it  is  no  more  proper  to  require  us  to  love  Qod  with  all  the  heart 
and  soul  and  mind  and  strength,  than  to  require  us  to  love  a  per- 
fectly holy  man  in  this  manner ;  for  whether  he  holds  a  higher  or 
lower  rank,  our  love,  our  veneration  and  worship  should  be  the 
same.  On  this  principle,  the  practice  of  the  Bomish  church  in 
rendering  divine  worship  to  the  mother  of  Jesus,  is  not  so  faulty 
as  Protestants  have  supposed ;  inasmuch  as  the  propriety  of  this 
worship  ^^  depends  not  at  all  on  the  rank  she  holds  in  the  scale  of 
being."  Such  is  the  position  of  Unitarians  —  a  position  hastily 
adopted,  and  confounding  things  which  differ  as  much,  as  any  one 
'  thing  can  differ  from  another.  What  effect  must  it  have  upon  us, 
to  be  told  in  earnest,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  practical  conse- 
quence, whether  our  Saviour  is  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  and 
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ihe  eartli,  or  a  mere  creature^ —  God  orer  all,  or  a  mere  child  of 
Adam ;  that,  whether  he  is  the  one  or  the  other,  oar  love^  oar 
confidence  and  our  worship  are  to  be  the  sams  ? 

But  I  have  a  word  more  on  this  point.  If  Unitarians  do  in- 
deed think  that  ^^  love  to  Christ  depends  not  at  all  on  the  rank  he 
holds  in  the  scale  of  being ;"  why  do  they  charge  us  with  ^ving 
him  too  high  a  place  in  our  affections  ?  Accordmg  to  Dr.  Ware's 
position,  Christ  deserves  as  high  an  afiection^  as  if  he  were  exalted 
to  the  rank  of  ditnnUtf.  To  say  he  does  not,  is  to  say  that  ibe 
degree  of  our  affection  must  depend  on  his  rank  in  the  scale  of 
heixkg.  Indeed,  Dr.  Ware  himself  really  makes  it  depend  on  this. 
He  tells  us,  that  Unitarians  cannot  ^ve  Christ  the  ^^  9upremae^ 
of  ejection  which  is  due  to  God  only ;"  and  that  they  cannot  do 
this,  because  they  ascribe  to  Christ,  ^^  only  derived  exoelknce 
aad  a  subordinate  agency."  And  this  is  the  same  as  if  he  had 
said,  they  cannot  give  him  their  supreme  affection,  because  he 
holds  the  rank  of  a  mere  creature ;  thus  making  our  love  to  him 
depend,  directly  and  essentially  on  the  rank  he  holds  in  the  scale 
of  being.  They  justify  themselves  in  not  ^ving  him  their  Bi^ 
preme  affection,  by  alleging  that  he  has  only  the  rank  of  a  de-^ 
pendent  being.  And  they  are  justified,  if  that  U  his  rank.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  supreme  affection  is  due  to  him,  if  he  poesessee 
svprefne  excellence.  So  that  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to 
reason  or  to  fact,  than  the  position  that  ^'  our  love  to  Christ  de- 
pends not  at  all  on  the  rank  ho  holds  in  the  scale  of  being."  The 
question  between  us  and  Unitarians  respecting  the  character  of 
Christ,  is,  in  effect,  a  question  respecting  the  degree  of  love  and 
veneration  which  is  due  to  him.  And  every  effort  of  Unitarians 
to  disprove  the  proper  Deity  of  Christ,  is  an  effort  to  convince  us, 
that  we  have  exercised  towards  him  too  high  a  degree  of  venera- 
tion and  love.  But  for  ourselves,  we  are  satisfied  that  our  danger 
is  that  of  fallmg  below  the  affection  which  his  glorious  attributes 
demand,  and  which  the  precepts  and  examples  of  the  i^poetles 
inculcate. 

Dr.  Ware  asks  upon  what  ground  I  can  speak  ^^  of  a  future 
reward  to  be  obtained  by  virtuous  efforts,"  since  I  have  ssdd  that 
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no  works  of  ours  must  be  named  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  that 
we  must  relj  on  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  the  sole  ground  of  for- 
giveness. But  can  there  be  anj  difficulty  here  ?  May  not  an 
imdeseryed  £EiYor,  a  mere  gift^  which  has  been  procured  for  us  bj 
Uie  kindness  of  another,  be  proposed  to  us,  on  conditions  which  we 
are  to  fulfil  ?  The  rewards  of  heaven  Ure  the  reivards  of  graee^ 
'-procured  wholly  by  the  merit  of  Christ.  But  may  not  our 
diEgent  exertion  be  the  means  of  obtaining  them  ?  Suppose  a 
man  has  servants,  who  owe  him  a  just  debt  to  a  large  amount, 
bat,  through  their  own  fault,  are  rendered  unable  to  make  any 
payment.  And  suppose  he  is  moved  by  compassion  to  for^ve  the 
debt,  and  besides  this,  to  provide  a  charity  fund  to  be  disposed  of 
far  their  benefit.  May  he  not  encourage  good  conduct  in  them, 
by  making  it  still  depend  upon  their  own  exertions,  whether  they 
diaU  receive  the  gratuity  offered  them  ?  May  not  the  gratuity 
be  held  up  as  a  reward  of  their  good  conduct?  And  if  they 
obtain  tlie  reward,  must  not  their  hearts  be  constantly  turned 
towards  the  generosity  of  their  benefactor  ?  Deep  in  debt  as  they 
are,  and  depending  on  the  mere  kindness  of  another,  will  they  ever 
name  their  exertions  as  giving  them  any  clium  to  their  reward,  or 
as  making  it,  in  any  proper  sense,  a  purchase  ? 

Dr.  Ware  says,  that  ^^  a  moral  inability  is  in  fact,  to  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  same  as  a  natural  mability."  A  moral  inabi- 
lity is  an  inability  which  results  from  moral  causes.  Thus  a 
man's  strong  disinclination  to  do  any  particular  duty  constitutes  a 
moral  inability.  But  is  this  strong  dmnclination  the  same  as  an 
inability  consisting  in  the  want  of  physical  power  ?  As  to  "  prac- 
tical purposes,"  these  two  kinds  of  inability  are  extremely  differ- 
ent. The  one  constitutes  blame-worthiness  ;  the  other  frees  firom 
it.  We  are  criminal  in  proportion  to  the  one,  and  exculpated  in 
proportion  to  the  other. 

I  had  represented  in  my  Letters,  that  the  salutary  influence  of 
the  punishment  threatened  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  greatness 
of  the  evil  which  we  apprehend  to  be  involved  in  it ;  and  upon 
liiis  principle,  had  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  view  which  the 
orthodox  entertain  of  the  inexpressible  greatness  and  endless  dura- 
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(son  of  fiitare  puniBbment  must  have  the  most  powerful  tendeney 
to  deter  men  fi*om  the  commission  of  on.    The  argument  which 
Dr.  Ware  arrays  agidnst  this  reasoning  is,  in  brief,  that  sodi  a 
punishment  is  obviously  disproportioned  to  the  demerit  of  on,  and 
■0  cannot  be  firmly  believed  ;  that  the  ^^  terror "  it  exdtee  is  so 
«  vague  and  indistinct,  and  so  mingled  with  incredulity,"  as  to 
^<  destroy  its  practical  efiects."    But  has  not  Dr.  Ware  entirely 
mistaken  the  real  question  in  debate  ?    When  we  would  asoertaiB 
flie  influence  of  any  particular  sentiment,  we  do  not  surely  look 
to  those  who  disbelieve  and  reject  it,  nor  to  those  who  half 
believe  it.    Who  ever  attempted  to  honor  Christianity,  by  showing 
its  happy  influence  upon  Mohammedans  or  infidels  ?    When  Dr. 
Ware  speaks  of  tiie  influence  of  the  Unitarian  doctrine,  does  lie 
mean  to  speak  of  its  influence  upon  those  who  reject  it,  or  upon 
tihose  who  receive  it  ?    No  doctrine  can  produce  its  proper  effect 
m  any  other  way,  than  by  being  cordially  believed.    The  influenoe 
which  any  doctrine  has,  is  the  same  thing  as  the  influenoe  wluok 
the  beUrf  of  it  has.    Let  Dr.  Ware  then  come  to  the  question,  — * 
idiat  the  influenoe  of  our  doctrine  will  be  upon  those  who  serioudy 
believe  it     Let  him  look  into  the  nunds  of  those,  who  have  so 
deep  an  impression  of  the  evil  of  sin,  that  endless  punishment 
l^pears  to  be  its  just  desert ;  who  as  certiunly  believe  that  such 
punishment  will  be  inflicted  on  the  wicked,  as  that  endless  hap- 
piness will  be  conferred  on  the  righteous.     And  let  him  inquire, 
what  will  be  the  proper  e&ct  of  the  doctrine,  thus  oordially 
believed. 

But  Dr.  Ware  seems  to  think  it  impossible  to  believe  the  doc- 
trine of  endless  punishment.  Doubtiess  he  speaks  of  an  impossi- 
bility which  Unitarians  feel ;  for  he  surely  would  not  charge  us 
with  insincerity,  when  we  profess  to  believe  the  doctrine.  Now  I 
admit  that  Unitarians  may  find  it  diflScult  or  impossible  to  bring 
themselves  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment.  With 
the  same  habits  of  thinking  on  religious  subjects  which  they  have, 
I  should  find  it  impossible  too.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  doctrine  would  become  perfectiy  credible  to  Unitarians,  if 
their  views  of  the  law  and  government  of  God,  and  tiie  evil  of  sin, 
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diOttld  be  like  ihoee  which  the  orthodox  entertain.  And  if  they 
ibould  come  really  to  beliere  the  doctrine,  they  could  easily  judge 
of  its  influence. 

Dr.  Ware  speaks  of  the  ^^  little  success,  which  has  attended  all 
MideaTora  in  modem  times  to  extend  the  bounds  of  Christianity, 
by  siiflsi^NQS  for  the  ccmyermon  of  barbarous  pagan  nations."  K 
I>r.  Ware  could  have  the  pleasure  of  being  fully  acquainted  with 
aD  the  fiicis  which  are  before  the  public,  and  which  have  been  the 
sobjeoi  of  so  much  joy,  and  so  much  thanksgiying  to  Qod,  I  am 
persuaded  he  would  adopt  very  diffisrent  language.  And  if  he 
had  known  the  character  of  MMonaries  as  well  as  some  of  us  do, 
ha  would  hardly  have  descended  to  notice,  except  with  a  sharp 
lebuke,  the  disgust  or  tiie  uncandid  surmises  of  those  who  are 
im&iendly  to  the  cause  of  nussions. 

To  all  that  Dr.  Ware  says,  of  thp  happy  influence  of  Unitarian 
BeotiiDents  to  bring  the  learned,  the  wealthy,  the  refined,  and 
fhose  in  exalted  stations,  to  be  ^^  efficient  friends,  and  serious  pro- 
finsors^'  of  reH^on,  I  hate  only  this  to  reply ;  that  I  should  most 
heartily  rejoice  in  such  an  influence,  and  wish  it  increased  and 
porpetuated,  could  I  be  well  satisfied  that  the  religion,  thus  pro- 
moted in  the  higher  classes  of  society,  is  indeed  the  religion  which 
the  inspired  pages  teach,  and  which  will  bear  the  inspection  of  him 
who  will  judge  the  world  at  his  coming. 

Near  the  close  of  his  Letters,  Dr.  Ware  expresses  some  surprise 
ibat  I  should  speak  of  the  Unitarian  system  as  ^^  indeed  another 
go9pd.^^  But  why  should  he  be  surprised  ?  Does  not  everj- 
tUng  I  have  said  in  the  controversy  imply  a  serious  conriction  of 
this  ?  And  have  not  the  more  bold  and  decided  Unitarians  in 
England  and  America  given  up  all  thought  of  any  compromise, 
and  all  desire  of  any  alliance,  between  the  two  systems  ?  And 
does  not  Dr.  Ware  himself,  in  his  last  sentence,  plaidly  signify, 
that  one  and  only  one  of  these  systems  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
true  gospel  ?  "  Christians,"  he  says,  "  will  venture  to  judge 
between  the  rival  systems,  and  will  take  the  liberty  to  decide, 
each  one  for  himself,  whether  the  gospel,  as  it  is  held  by  Unita- 
rians, or  as  it  is  held  by  Trinitarians  and  Galvinists,  be  the  gospel 
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iff  CTiriH.^^  Now  we  only  ask  for  ourselves  the  Ubertj,  whidi 
belongs  to  all.  Umtariaiis  judge  that  their  sjstem  is  the  trua 
gospel.  We  adopt  a  different  ooncluaon.  In  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject, on  which  we  have  opinions  so  diverse,  it  would  be  inooDas- 
tent  with  plain  truth  to  pretend  that  we  agree,  or  to  do  anjrtfamg 
implying  an  agreement.  On  other  subjects  we  may  agree,  and 
ought  to  agree.  Let  there  be  no  interruption  of  the  advantages 
or  pleasures  of  civil,  social,  or  literary  intercourse ;  no  intemip- 
tion  of  the  offices  of  kindness,  or  of  the  feelings  of  benevolenoe. 
But  in  regard  to  the  great  subject  of  controversy  between  us,  let 
US  revere  conscience  and  be  faithftd  to  the  truth.  If  Unitarians 
soberly  declare,  that  they  regard  us  as  guilty  of  idolatry  in  the 
honor  and  worship  we  render  to  Christ,  and  that  they  can  have  no 
communion  with  us ;  instead  of  crying  out  against  them  fiir 
bigotry,  we  cheerfully  allow  .them  the  rights  of  conscience  and 
private  judgment,  and,  in  this  case,  give  them  the  crecfit  of  a 
manly  consistency.  So  on  our  part,  if  we  declare  our  serious 
conviction  that  their  system  is  another  ffotpel^  and  Ihat  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  our  allegiance  to  Christ  to  have  any  fellowship  wifli 
them  in  the  peculiarities  of  their  faith  and  worship ;  we  request 
them  to  extend  to  us  the  cxerciso  of  the  same  indulgence  and 
candor,  and  to  suffer  us,  without  reproach,  to  serve  Grod  according 
to  our  own  consciences. 

If  Dr.  Ware  were  not  so  distant  from  the  boasting  which  has 
characterized  some  Unitarians,  I  should  be  disposed  to  animadvert 
upon  a  few  passages  in  p.  132,  where  ho  says  not  only  that  the 
moral  influence  of  the  Unitarian  doctrine  is  '^  far  more  certain, 
and  powerfiil,  and  salutary,  and  purifying,"  than  the  influence  of 
orthodoxy,  but  that  the  virtue  of  Unitarians  "is  of  a  more  jE?urs, 
generous,  and  elevated  kind,"  than  that  of  their  opponents.  I 
cannot  brihg  myself  to  contest  this  last  point.  I  doubt  whether  I 
ought  to  bestow  upon  any  virtue,  which  we  are  conscious  of  pos- 
sessing, the  shining  honors  which  Dr.  Ware  here  bestows  upon 
the  virtue  of  Unitarians.  But  the  language  he  generally  uses  on 
this  subject  is  humility  itself,  compared  with  the  inflated  enco- 
miums, which  some  of  his  brethren  have  bestowed  upon  themselves 
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and  upon  one  another.  And  let  me  add  here,  because  I  loye  to 
Imior  my  opponent,  that  the  sererest  censures  he  casts  upon  us 
•re,  as  to  manner,  courtesy  and  mildness  itself,  compared  with  the 
iprit  and  language  of  some  who  boast  of  liberality  and  candor. 
Excuse  me  for  one  more  remark,  and  that  is,  that  I  shall  think  I 
hare  not  written  or  lived  in  vain,  if  I  may  contribute  in  any  mea- 
lore  to  diminish  the  incivility,  and  violence,  and,  I  was  ready  to 
tty,  bari>arity,  with  which  reli^ons  controversy  has  too  generaOy 
been  carried  on,  and  to  promote  a  spirit  of  benevolence,  kindness, 
and  forbearance,  among  those  who  differ  from  each  other.  Let  it 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  I  wish  to  promote  that  timid,  time- 
MTving  pdicy,  idiich  would  either  conceal  the  truth,  or  treat  it  as 
'flioagh  it  were  of  little  consequence.  The  Lord  deliver  every 
ikiend  of  orthodoxy  from  this.  But  I  would  still  remember  the 
febnke  which  our  blessed  Saviour  administered  to  those,  who,  in  a 
moment  of  resentment  and  impatience,  wished  for  divine  judg- 
nsnts  upon  some  who  did  not  £Eivor  their  cause.  And  I  would 
ever  impress  upon  my  memory  and  heart,  the  admonition  of  the 
AposUe,  that  **  the  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive,  but  be 
gsnile  unto  all  men,"  even  opposers.  And  if  m  anything  which 
I  have  written  in  this  controversy,  I  have  violated  this  excellent 
iveoepi,  the  hoxd  for^ve  such  an  oflfonce  against  the  spirit  of 
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REMARKS 


DE.  WARE'S  ANSWEE. 


Tho  First  Edition  of  my  Bxplt  to  Dr.  Ware'i  Letten  wu  pabliihod  Septem- 
ber, 1821.  In  May,  1822,  Dr.  Ware  pabliahed  an  Axswxft.  The  principal  pointi 
in  this  Answer  were  noticed  in  my  Rbmabks.  Many  of  the  Rbmarks  are  here 
omitted,  as  they  relate  to  subjects  which  hare  been  more  particolarly  ooiiald«ad 
in  the  prerioos  parts  of  this  pablication. 


REMARKS. 


The  system  of  divine  truth,  emanating  fronL  the  mind  of  Grod, 
and  agreeing  with  his  immutable  perfections,  must  be  consistent 
•with  itself.  But  in  every  erroneous  system,  there  are  incansistenr 
eUs.  Some  of  these  arise  from  the  union  in  the  same  system  of 
different  and  opposite  forms  of  error  ;  but  a  greater  number  arise 
from  the  mixture  of  certain  portions  of  truth  with  error.  In  order 
that  any  system  of  error  may  have  a  plausible  appearance  and  an 
extensive  circulation,  it  is  found  indispensable  that  it  should  con- 
tain a  portion  of  truth,  suflScient  at  least  to  afford  some  satisfaction 
to  reason  and  some  relief  to  conscience.  But  however  skilfully 
truth  may  be  mixed  with  error,  and  whatever  plausibility  may  be 
^ven  to  a  system  of  error  by  the  truths  which  lie  on  its  surface  ; 
it  will  always  be  found  that  such  a  mixture  occasions  inconsisten- 
cies which  no  art  can  long  conceal. 

I  consider  the  general  scheme  of  doctrine  held  by  Unitarians^ 
as  radically  erroneous.^  And  yet,  as  it  is  exhibited  by  my  anta- 
gonist, and  by  other  Unitarians,  it  asserts  many  and  very  impor- 
tant truths.  This  circumstance,  though  in  one  point  of  view  it 
becomes  a  recommendation  of  Unitarianism,  really  occasions  an 
abundance  of  those  inconsistencies,  with  which  the  scheme  is  encum- 
bered. The  inconsistencies  so  apparent  in  Dr.  Ware's  reasoning 
are,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  charged  to  the  scheme  itself.  No  man, 
I  think,  can  undertake  its  defence,  without  finding  himself  entan- 
gled in  an  endless  train  of  self-contradictions. 

Dr.  Ware  signifies  that  ^^  the  apparent  inconsistencies  and 
absurdities "  which  have  been  ^^  fastened "  upon  him^  do  not 
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affect  ^'  the  truth  of  the  pomts  at  issue  ; "  that  they  show,  ^^  not 
the  weakness  of  the  cause,  but  that  its  strength  has  not  been  foDy 
displayed ; "  and  that  they  are,  '^  in  general,  if  not  in  eveiy 
instance,  apparent  only."  He  lets  us  know,  in  several  fdaoes, 
that  he  thinks  more  highly  of  Unitarianism,  than  of  his  own  skill 
in  defending  it,  and  rather  chooses  that  any  reproach  should  fall 
upon  him  as  a  disputant,  than  upon  his  cause.  But  on  all  these 
pomts,  my  views  and  feelings  are  different  from  his.  And  in 
particular,  it  is  my  serious  conviction,  that  the  inconsistencies 
and  absurdities  which  are  pointed  out  in  my  Reply,  are  real; 
that  they  affect  the  truth  of  the  point  at  issue ;  and  that  Dr. 
Ware's  Answer,  instead  of  removmg  them,  adds  to  their  number. 
I  now  proceed,  though  with  all  due  respect  for  the  good  sense 
and  good  temper  of  my  opponent,  to  offer  the  following  remarks 
upon  some  of  the  exceptionable  things  in  his  publicati<»is,  partioii- 
larly  the  last. 


vbb  of  thb  wobd  HOLnrBSB. 

Divines  and  Christians  generally  use  the  word  holiness  to  denote 
7noral  excellence,  or  conformity  to  the  law  of  God.  But  in  his 
Answer,  Dr.  Ware  informs  us  that  he  did  not  mean  to  use  it  in 
this  sense.  Let  us  inquire  how  he  does  use  it.  In  his  Letters  he 
says  :  "  If  children  are  depraved,  destitute  of  holiness^  averse  to 
all  good,  etc.,  how  could  our  Saviour  declare  respecting  tiiem,  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  God?  "  This,  which  Dr.  Ware  now  looks 
upon  as  an  "  unlucky  "  passage,  I  considered  as  clearly  signifying 
that  children  are  not  destitute  of  holiiiess,  and  so  as  contradicting 
what  he  says  his  scheme  everywhere  implies,  namely,  that  men  by 
nature  do  not  possess  persojial  holiness.  In  answer  to  this,  he 
very  frankly  says,  if  we  will  insist  that  he  must  have  used  the 
word  luoUness  in  its  technical  sense,  the  charge  of  inconsistency 
will  lie  against  him.  I  would  be  far  from  taking  any  advantage 
of  an  "  unlucky  phrase,"  which  he  used  inadvertently,  and  now 
reviews  with  regret.     I  am  willmg  to  admit  any  explanations,  and 
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to  understand  the  word  holinessj  as  he  would  have  me  understand 
it.  As  he  used  the  word  in  his  Letters,  p.  80,  it  must  have 
denoted  that  holiness  which  is  a  qualification  for  heaven.  His 
argument  required  this.  He  now  aQows  that  he  ^^  used  a  phrase 
which  expresses  a  meaning,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  express." 
He  tells  us  finally,  that  ^^  the  sense  whether  proper  or  improper, 
ID  which  the  word  was  evidently  used,  implies  no  contradiction^'' 
But  I  still  have  a  difficulty  in  getting  at  a  consistent  sense.  For 
if  by  hdiness  he  does  not  mean  holiness,  but  something  else ;  he 
does  indeed  avoid  one  contradiction,  —  the  one  upon  which  he 
had  his  eye;  but  in  avoiding  this,  he  runs  into  others.  For 
immediately  after,  he  labors  to  establish  a  position  directiy  cosh 
trary  to  what  he  says  his  main  position  was  in  regard  to  the 
subject.  In  my  Reply  I  considered  tiie  passage.  Matt.  19:  24,  as 
not  implying  that  littie  children  possess  any  moral  excellence  or 
goodness  like  tibat  of  Christians.  He  here  opposes  this  opini<Hi. 
He  adduces  several  arguments  against  it ;  and,  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  remarks,  endeavors  to  show,  that  the  amiable  quali- 
ties of  children,  so  often  mentioned,  are  moral  qualities,  and  that 
the  innocence,  pitrity,  veracity,  etc.,  which  appear  in  them,  are  of 
the  same  nature  with  those  attributes  of  Christians  which  are 
denoted  by  the  same  names,  and  of  course,  that  they  have  real 
moral  excellence  or  goodness.  Or  more  briefly  thus.  In  p.  13, 
he  says,  he  never  meant  to  assert  that  children  have  any  holiness, 
^'  m  the  technical  sense."  But  in  page  14,  he  expressly  tells  us 
they  have  "  good  qualities."  Now  if  by  "  good  qualities,"  he 
means  holiness  in  the  technical  sense,  that  is,  the  moral  excellence 
which  prepares  men  for  heaven,  there  is  a  plain  contradiction* 
If  he  does  not  mean  this,  he  means  nothing  which  is  pertinent  to 
the  argument.  But  after  all,  it  is  evident  he  does  mean  holiness 
in  the  technical  sense.  For  his  whole  reasoning,  pp.  14,  36, 
requires  this.  And  besides,  he  gives  his  opinion,  p.  11,  that 
those  same  good  qualities  of  children  make  '^  a  part,  and  an  im- 
portant part,  of  that  character,  which  constitutes  conformity  to  the 
moral  law,  and  renders  him  to  whom  it  belongs  AoZy."  This  is 
surely  saying,  that  children  have  that  which  is  of  t^e  nature  of 
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JtoKness.  And  again,  in  the  same  page,  he  comes  near  charing 
me  with  confounding  ^'  physical  and  moral  qualities,"  and  agree- 
ing with  Hume  and  Qodwin,  because  I  contended  that  the  natural 
qualities  of  children  have  nothing  in  them  of  a  moral  nature,  and 
notiiing  like  the  moral  excellence  of  Christians.  Here  again  we 
see  that,  according  to  the  plain  import  of  Dr.  Ware's  expressioDS, 
little  children  naturally  possess  real  holiness.  K  this  is  not  his 
opinion,  he  has,  I  think,  in  his  last  publication  as  well  as  the  former, 
occasionally  used  an  ^'  unlucky  phrase."  And,  if  I  mistake  not, 
he  always  will  use  unlucky  phrases,  and  run  into  palpable  incon- 
»8tencies,  so  long  as  he  labors  to  defend  a  scheme  of  religioOy 
which  measures  moral  character  and  actions  by  any  rule,  ex- 
cept the  perfect  law  of  Qod.  The  fault  is  evidently  in  hifl 
system ;  and  while  he  adheres  to  that,  he  must  find  difficulties 
unavoidable. 

One  more  remark.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  controversy, 
as  Dr.  Ware  conducts  it,  turns  very  much  on  this  single  word,  and 
that  what  gives  his  reasoning,  at  first  view,  such  an  appearanoe 
of  plausibility,  is  the  facility  with  which  this  word,  hoUnesSy  conti- 
nually shifts  its  meaning.  If  human  nature  is  to  be  described  in 
opposition  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  depravity,  a  variety  of 
amiable  and  excellent  qualities  are  attributed  to  it,  and  the  whole 
train  of  thought  and  drift  of  reasoning  imply,  that  children  have 
that  moral  purity,  or  holiness,  which  makes  them  like  real  Chris- 
tians, and  fits  them  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  if  this  repre- 
sentation is  to  be  reconciled  with  other  acknowledged  principles, 
particularly  with  the  necessity  of  regeneration  asserted  by  our 
Saviour  ;  then  the  whole  subject  puts  itself  into  a  new  attitude  ; 
the  amiable  qualities  of  children  are  not  of  a  moral  nature  ;  they 
do  not  constitute  personal  holiness ;  and  those  who  possess  them 
must  be  bom  again  before  they  can  be  qualified  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 
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SB.  VABX'S  MAIN  POINT  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  DEPRAYITT. 

Br.  Ware  often  asserts  in  his  Answer,  that  the  question  at  issae 
between  us  is  not  whether  man  is  by  nature  the  subject  of  some 
degree  of  depravity,  but  whether  he  is  totaUy  depraved.  To  tbis 
statement  of  the  subject  I  have  no  objection  ;  and  I  am  willing  to 
vnderstand  him  as  directing  his  argument  from  the  natural  chai^ 
acteristics  of  children,  against  the  doctrine  of  total  depnmbjf. 
Bat  what  is  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  ?  It  is,  that  man  i$ 
ty  nature  wholly  destitiUe  of  hoUneaSj  and  that  all  his  mortd  affec^ 
Hans  and  actions  are  sinful.  The  doctrine  allows  that  man  haf 
by  nature  many  appetites,  passions,  and  affections,  which  are  not 
smfulj  being  not  of  a  moral  nature.  I  siud  expressly  in  mj 
Beply,  that  the  amiable  qualities  of  children,  which  Dr.  Ware 
makes  so  much  of,  are  no  part  of  depravity.  But  I  must  say  too, 
they  are  not  holine9%.  And  if  this  can  be  made  to  appear,  the 
controversy  is  ended.  For  our  doctrine  of  total  sinfulness  does 
not  imply,  that  smfulness  is  mixed  with  no  other  dispositions  or 
aflections  whatever.  It  only  implies  that  it  is  mixed  with  none 
which  are  holy. 

The  whole  force  of  Dr.  Ware's  argument  against  total  depravity 
lies  in  ^^  the  amikble  traits  and  virtuous  tendencies  "  of  children. 
The  only  question  is,  whether  these  amiable  traits  are  holy.  II 
they  are,  they  disprove  our  doctrine.  If  they  are  not  holy,  they 
do  not  disprove  it.  Now  I  could  quote  a  multitude  of  passages 
from  Dr.  Ware's  two  publications,  which  assert  or  imply  that  those 
things  which  he  mentions  as  belonging  to  children  are  not  hobf. 
And  I  could  prove  the  same  thing  from  the  word  of  God.  If 
then  any  one  supposes  that  Dr.  Ware's  argument  above  mentioned 
is  valid,  it  must  be  because  he  misapprehends  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine. Dr.  Ware  thinks  it  a  singular  concession  for  an  orthodox 
man  to  make,  '^  that  beings  destitute  of  all  good  and  inclined 
only  to  evil,"  are  yet  by  nature  possessed  of  those  amiable  quali- 
ties which  are  called  innocence,  kindness,  gratitude,  etc.    But  it 
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will  cease  to  appear  singular,  if  he  will  onlj  take  into  view,  finfe| 
that  our  doctrine  respects  man's  moral  affections,  or  his  moral  and 
religious  character  merely ;  and  secondly,  that  the  amiaUe  quali- 
ties of  cliildhood,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  constifcate 
no  part  of  moral  and  religious  character,  and  of  coune  do  not 
oppose  our  doctrine. 

The  suggestion  of  Dr.  Ware,  at  the  close  of  Letter  II,  is  of  t 
practical  nature,  and  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  He  says,  ^^  If 
parents  find  it  imposdble  to  persuade  their  children  to  bye,  few, 
and  obey  God,  etc.,  they  are  certainly  called  upon  to  ezamino 
most  seriously,  whether  the  cause  of  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
representations  which  have  been  given  them  of  the  character  aad 
government  of  God." 

They  certainly  ought  to  inquire.  But  if  it  should  be  found  that 
the  more  truly  and  faitl{fully  the  character  and  government  of 
God  are  represented,  the  more  distant, is  the  human  heart  bom 
love  and  obedience ;  it  would  be  nothing  different  &om  what  oceop- 
red  under  the  personal  ministry  of  Christ. 


BR.  ware's  attempt  TO  SHOW  THAT  DEPRAYITT  IS  NOT  INNAII. 

I  endeavored  to  make  it  appear  in  my  Reply,  Chapter  III,  that 
all  the  circumstances  which  lead  us  to  consider  any  property  of 
man  as  natural  or  innate^  manifestly  attend  moral  depravity.  I 
shall  remark,  in  few  words,  on  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Ware 
attempts  to  prove  my  reasoning  inconclusive. 

The  first  circumstance  of  human  depravity  which  I  mentioned^ 
as  proving  it  to  be  natural,  was  its  univerBolity.  Dr.  Ware  thinka 
it  is  not  true  that  all  have  sinned  in  such  a  sense  '^  m  implies  a 
character.^^  "  No  reason,"  he  says,  "  can  be  assigned,  why  a 
single  sin  should  constitute  a  sinner,  any  more  than  a  single  act  of 
virtue  should  give  the  character  of  a  virtuous  man." 

On  this  I  offer  the  following  remarks.  The  divine  law  treats 
all  its  subjects  accordmg  to  what  their  characters  really  are.  If 
that  law  pronounces  any  human  being  to  be  a  sinner^  and  aims  its 
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Ibreats  against  him  as  a  sinner ;  we  are  surely  to  consider  him  as 
haying  in  reality  the  character  oi  fi  sinner.  Now  what  does  the 
law  say  ?  ^^  The  soul  that  sinieth,  it  shall  die."  Is  it  said,  that 
a  angle  sin  does  not  constitute  a  sinner  in  the  sense  of  the  divine 
law  ?  But  the  Apostle  says,  ''  he  who  offends  in  one  point,  is 
guilty  of  aQ  ;  "  which  must  imply,  at  least,  that  he  who  commits 
a  single  sin,  shows  that  he  has  the  character  of  a  sinner,  and 
must  be  treated  by  the  law  as  a  sinner.  How  is  it  in  regard  to 
the  civil  law,  which  prohibits  murder?  If  a  man  deliberately 
commits  an  act  of  murder ;  does  not  that  one  act  expose  him  to 
be  treated  as  a  murderer  f  And  unless  he  ^ve  good  evidence  of 
a  fliorough  reformation,  does  not  that  one  act  give  him,  and  per- 
manently too,  the  character  of  a  murderer?  Dr.  Ware,  in  his 
remarks  on  this  point,  has  his  eye  upon  the  same  mixture  of  quali- 
tiee,  so  often  mentioned  above.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
it  is  a  mixture,  of  which  holiness  has  not  been  proved  to  constitute 
any  part.  This  applies  also  to  his  remarks  on  the  second  circum- 
stance mentioned  in  my  Reply ;  namely,  that  the  indications  of 
depravity  appear  early.  He  says  there  are  other  things  of  an 
oppoate  character,  which  appear  early  too,  referring  still  to  the 
sline  amiable  characteristics  of  childhood.  But  those  character- 
istics, however  amiable  and  useful,  cannot  be  proved  to  be  of  a 
moral  nature,  or  to  constitute  any  degree  of  conformity  to  Qod's 
law.  It  is  true,  the  extinction  of  them,  arising  as  it  must  from  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  wickedness,  will  form  an  article  in  the 
eatalogue  of  sins ;  and  so  would  the  extinction  of  any  of  the  nato- 
fil  appetites  or  faculties,  if  it  should  result  from  the  same  cause. 
But  because  the  extinction  of  any  natural  appetite,  or  &culty  of 
man,  by  means  of  moral  corruption,  is  to  be  accounted  as  a  sin ; 
it  does  not  surely  follow  that  the  existence  of  that  appetite  or  fiEioalty 
is  to  be  accounted  holiness. 

Another  circumstance  which  I  mentioned,  as  distmguishing 
tiiose  things  which  are  innate,  was,  that  ^^  they  cannot  be  traced 
t6  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  man's  nature  subsequent  to 
his  birth."  Dr.  Ware  says,  "  the  whole  reasoning  of  Dr.  Woods 
OB  the  sabjeot  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  either  that  I  had 
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asserted,  or  that  the  doctrine  which  I  advanced  did  imply,  saoh  a 
diange.  You  will  therefore  be  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  thit 
no  such  change  in  the  constitutiooiof  our  nature  is  either  asserted 
or  implied  in  all  that  I  have  said."  Now  let  us  see  what  is 
asserted  or  implied  in  Dr.  Ware's  Letters.  In  p.  27,  speaking  of 
some  of  the  amiable  dispositions  of  little  children,  he  says,  ^^  what 
I  have  stated,  I  am  persuaded  is  the  general  character,  untU  ih§ 
dutpoiiUan  and  tendency  of  nature  has  been  dianged  by  edocationi 
example,  and  circumstances."  It  is  here  implied  that  the  o(Mmip- 
ticxi  of  character,  which  after  a  while  appears  m  children,  is  to  bt 
accounted  for  by  a  change  which  education,  example,  and  oircom-' 
stances  produce  m  the  diepositdan  and  tendency  of  their  n4UMrs. 
And  yet  he  thinks  that  no  such  change  is  either  asserted  w 
vm^plied  in  all  that  he  has  said  !  In  his  explanation.  Answer,  p. 
82,  he  signifies  that  when  he  speaks  of  a  change  in  the  dispodtioi 
and  tendency  of  nature,  he  must  be  understood  to  mean  something 
quite  different  from  a  change  in  the  moral  constitution  of  man,  or 
a  change  in  his  nature.  But  he  does  not  tell  us  nor  attempt  ti^ 
tell  us  what  he  does  mean,  nor  what  distinction  can  be  madi 
between  "  a  change  in  the  cansfitiUion  of  man^s  nature ^^^  and  "  a 
change  in  the  disposition  and  tendency  of  nature.'*^  But  without 
any  reference  to  what  Dr.  Ware  had  said  respecting  a  change  of 
nature  or  moral  constitution,  it  was  quite  to  my  purpose  to  prore 
depravity  to  be  native,  by  the  consideration,  that  it  is  not  owing  to 
any  change  of  nature  subsequent  to  birth.  For  clearly,  if  man* 
kind  are  depraved,  as  Dr.  Ware  allows,  and  if  depravity  is  not 
owing  to  any  change  of  moral  constitution  or  character  subsequent 
to  their  birth,  their  depravity  must  be  native. 

The  fourth  circumstance  I  mentioned  to  show  that  depravity  is 
native,  was,  that  it  is  spontaneous.  Dr.  Ware,  p.  38,  adveris 
immediately  to  the  same  amiable  affections  of  children,  and  asks, 
whether  they  are  not  spontaneous  also.  I  have  said  already  that 
they  are.  But  they  are  not  moral  qualities,  and  cannot  be 
alleged  as  proofs  of  anything  contrary  to  our  doctrine  of  native 
depravity. 

The  next  reason  wUch  I  gave  for  thinking  moral  evil  natwr^ 
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was,  "  that  it  is  hard  to  be  eradicated."  Dr.  Ware's  reply  is, 
^  that  tiie  same  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  the  good  aflfoo- 
iions  and  principles  of  our  nature."  I  acknowledge  it,  and  have 
before  acknowledged  it  to  be  so,  with  respect  to  what  he  calls  tiie 
good  affections  and  prmciples  of  our  nature.  Those  amiable 
qualities  have  all  the  marks  of  being  natural.  In  this  we  are 
agreed. 

My  sixth  reason  was  the  certainty  that  every  child  horn  into  the 
world  unU  be  a  einner.  Dr.  Ware  replies  thus :  ''  If  the  word 
tmner  is  here  used  as  a  designation  of  character,  and  it  be 
intended  to  assert  that  the  prevailing  disposition,  affections,  etc., 
will  universally  be  sinful,  it  is  not  true."  On  this  subject  I  am 
weD  aware  that  we  are  too  far  apart  to  have  any  prospect  of  com- 
ing to  the  same  conclusion.  For  my  opponent  denies  not  only 
tiiat  all  men,  but  that  any  men,  however  bad,  have  a  prevalence 
of  Binfiil  dispositions.  If  he  is  right,  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
moral  good  in  all.  And  if  I  should  admit  this,  I  should  adopt  the 
same  condumon  as  he  does  respecting  man's  natural  character. 
He  thinks  a  paragraph  which  I  wrote  on  this  subject  implies, 
that  the  orthodox  wish  to  prove  merely,  ''  that  sin  is  natural  to 
man  in  the  same  sense  that  holineee  is."  '^  K  this  is  the  case," 
lie  says,  ^^  there  is  no  need  of  controversy."  But  this  is  not  the 
oaae.  I  maintain  that  sin  is  natural  to  man  in  the  same  sense  and 
only  in  the  same  sense  with  those  appetites  and  affections  which 
lie  eaUe  holiness. 
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OOD. 

On  this  subject  I  have  but  few  additional  remarks  to  make. 
In  my  Reply,  I  mentioned  it  as  a  particular  &ult  in  the  mode 
of  reasoning  adopted  by  Unitarians,  ^^  that  they  consider  a  difli- 
culty  which  they  are  not  able  to  solve,  as  sufScient  to  disprove  a 
doctrine,  supported  by  clear  and  conclusive  evidence."  Dr. 
Ware  seems  to  wish  me  ^^  to  refer  to  the  book  and  page  where 
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BQoh  an  assertion  is  to  be  found."  I  acknowledge  I  can  refer  to 
no  book  where  Unitarians  avow  this  principle  in  so  many  words. 
But  I  could  refer  to  many  a  book,  and  particularly  to  the  <Hie  to 
wluch  I  have  offered  a  reply,  and  to  the  part  of  it  which  rekiles 
to  this  very  subject,  as  exhibiting  the  very  mode  of  reasoniBg 
here  complained  of.  The  evidence  which  supports  the  dootrine 
of  natural  depravity  is,  in  my  view,  clear  and  conclusive ;  and  I 
think  it  would  be  so  in  Dr.  Ware's  view,  were  it  not  for  certam 
difficulties,  which  he  is  not  able  to  solve.  Those  difficidtieB  are 
conader«d  by  him  as  sufficient  to  disprove  the  doctrine.  Be 
sure,  he  will  not  say  that  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
is  clear  and  conclu»ve.  And  why  ?  Not  because  there  is  reaBy 
any  defect  in  the  evidence^  but  because  he  suffers  the  diffieiMes 
80  to  influence  his  mind,  as  entirely  to  prevent  him  from  feeUbg 
the  weight  of  evidence.  This  is  what  often  occurs.  Men  acqiure 
a  habit  of  looking  more  at  the  various  difficulties  which  attend 
religious  truth,  than  at  the  evidence  which  supports  it.  In  oodbo- 
quence  of  this  habit,  that  evidence  which  in  other  circumstances 
would  appear  perfectly  conclusive,  loses  all  its  clearness  and 
force.  Thus  it  is  in  fact  the  consideration  of  difficulties  wlddi 
leads  them  to  reject  the  truth.  This  is  a  fault  which  Dr.  Ware 
has  doubtless  had  occasion  to  liotice,  and  which  must  be  hazardous 
to  the  cause  of  truth.  For  there  is  really  no  doctrine  in  Chris- 
tianity or  in  natural  theology,  which  is  not  attended  with  difficul- 
ties. And  we  learn  from  the  case  of  Hume,  and  we  may  pep- 
haps  confirm  the  lesson  by  some  portions  of  our  own  experience, 
that  there  may  be  such  a  habit  of  dwelling  upon  difficulties  and  m 
relation  to  any  subject  whatever,  as  will  be  likely  to  end  iti  a 
skeptical  state  of  mmd,  if  not  in  a  decided  rejection  of  the 
truth. 

I  am  charged  with  evading  the  point  at  issue,  and  confounding 
the  beginning  of  sin  with  its  origin  ;  things  which  Dr.  Ware  con- 
siders as  very  different.  He  says,  "  the  question  is  not  ai  what 
timej  whether  earlier  or  later,  the  commencement  of  sin  may  be 
consistent  with  the  moral  perfections  of  God ;  but  whether  its 
originating  in  a  nature  wholly  corrupt,  —  in  connection  with  the 
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Mker  dcKtrinen  of  Calvinism  —  be  consistent  ?  "  Dr.  Ware  has 
indeed  a  right  to  introduce  a  question  in  this  complex  form.  But 
it  is  not  the  form  in  wliich  I  have  ever  attempted  to  discuss  it. 
The  method  which  I  have  adopted  is,  to  take  up  convenient  parts 
of  a  complex  subject,  and  discuss  them  first  separately,  then  in 
their  relations  to  each  other.  In  the  present  case,  I  inquire  first 
whether  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  depravity  is  consistent  with  the 
divine  attributes.  After  that  I  proceed  to  inquire,  whether  the 
doctrine  of  Election  is  consistent;  then  the  doctrine  of  divine 
influence,  and  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment.  If  I  find 
nothing  in  the  several  parts  which  constitute  the  system,  and 
nothing  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  inconsistent  with  the  divine 
perfections,  I  conclude  tibiere  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  the  whole 
flystem.  And  I  maintain  that  we  cannot  properly  discuss  any  com- 
plex subject,  without  thus  analyzing  it,  and  considering  its  consti- 
tuent parts  by  themselves. 

The  present  question  is,  whether  sin's  "  originating  in  a  nature 
wholly  corrupt,   etc.,"  is  consistent  with  the  divine  attributes. 
IBut  what  is  a  corrupt  nature  ?      What  are  wrong  affections? 
What  is  an  inclination  to  evil  ?     Are  these  anything  but  sin  —  sin 
in  its  essence  or  fountain  ?     Dr.  Ware  speaks  of  the  source  or 
origin  of  sin  as  something  distinct  from  sin  itself.     If  he  means 
the  outward  act  of  sin,  the  distinction  he  makes  is  very  proper. 
Outward,  visible  sin  springs  from  inward  sin ;  siu  in  the  life  firom 
sin  in  the  heart     But  sin  in  the  highest  sense  is  sin  in  the  heart ; 
that  is,  wrong  affection^  corrupt  inclination.     There  cannot  then 
be  any  doubt  that  sin  in  outward  act  —  sin  in  the  life  —  originates 
in  wrong  affection,  or  a  nature  morally  corrupt.     It  can  originate 
nowhere  else.     It  is  impossible  to  form  a  conception  of  such  a 
thing  as  sin,  which  does  not  begin  in  the  heart.     So  that  no  man 
can  make  a  distmction  that  is  intelligible,  between  that  which  in 
die  most  proper  sense  is  sin^  and  corrupt  affection^  or  inclination. 
The  question  whether  depravity  is  innate^  is  the  same  as  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  is  coeval  'srith  man's  moral  existence,  or  whether 
it  belongs  to  his  moral  nature  from  the  first.     And  this  is  the  same 
as  the  question,  at  what  time  it  commences. 
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Now  if  Dr.  Ware  has  supposed  that  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
depra\ity  is  anything  different  from  this  position,  namely,  tbal 
moral  evil  in  man  commences  at  the  very  time  when  moral  exist- 
ence commences ;  I  will  only  say,  that  this  is  what  I  have 
intended  by  it,  and  that  it  is  in  this  light  only  I  have  mtdertaken 
to  defend  it.  Let  then  the  controversy,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned^ 
be  thus  understood.  There  is  frequently  some  confusion  or  diffi- 
culty attending  the  discussion  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  fitxn 
considering  the  phrases  corruption  of  nature^  wrong  (xffedion  or 
inclination^  tendency  to  evilj  etc.^  as  meaning  something  wluch  is 
essentially  different  from  sin.  If  such  phrases  are  used  in  any 
intelligible  sense,  they  must  mean  the  real  existence  of  moral 
evily  ffln  in  the  heart,  forbidden  by  the  divine  law,  and  altogetlier 
blame-worthy.  It  is  surely  sin  for  men  to  have  a  corrupt  hearty 
or  an  inclination  to  transgress  the  divine  law.  And  if  this  is  n 
at  one  period  of  human  existence,  why  not  at  another  ? 


DB.   ware's    remarks    AS    TO    THE    COMMON   USB    OF  THE 

SIN    AND    HOLINESS,    SINNERS    AND    SAINTS,    REGENERATE    AH1> 
UNREGENERATE. 

In  his  Reply,  p.  44,  Dr.  Ware  says ;  "  your  impression,  taken 
from  the  common  use  of  these  terms,  is,  that  sin  and  holiness  are 
not  only  opposites,  but  opposites  in  such  a  sense,  that  they  can 
never  exist  together  in  the  same  person."  And  he  says,  it  is 
''  in  conformity  with  this  distinction,  that  all  mankind  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  —  saints  and  sinners  ;  the  former  wholly  right- 
eous, the  latter  totally  corrupt."  This  use  of  terms  is  expressly 
attributed  to  the  orthodox.  But  there  is  not  an  orthodox  man  in 
the  world  that  either  believes  this,  or  ever  said  anything  that 
implies  it.  The  distinction  which  the  orthodox  have  uniformly 
made  between  saints  and  sinners,  is,  that  the  former  have  %ome 
holiness^  mixed  with  remaining  sin  ;  while  the  latter  are  destitute 
of  holiness,  and  so  far  as  moral  affection  is  concerned,  entirely 
sinful.     Thus  we  make  a  real  and  obvious  distinction,  and  one 
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^rhich  seems  to  us  to  be  very  clearly  made  in  the  word  of  God. 
But  Unitarians  affirm  that  sinners,  as  well  as  saints,  have  a  degree 
of  holiness  mixed  with  sin,  and  so  leave  no  room  for  any  radical 
distinction  between  them.  If  Dr.  Ware  should  say  that  saints  are 
distingaished  from  sinners,  in  that  they  have  a  preponderance  of 
holiness  over  sin  ;  he  will  find  that  he  has  precluded  this  distinc- 
tion by  saying  that  sinners  have  the  same  preponderance. 


STATB  OF  Adam's  postbbitt  in  conssqubncb  of  his  trans- 

GRBS8I0N. 

Dr.  Ware  says,  p.  52,  that  the  descendants  of  the  first  trans- 
gressor '^  commence  their  existence  under  circumstances  of  in- 
creased liability  to  sin,  and  greater  difficulty  in  preserving  their 
mnooency.  —  Occasions  of  sin  are  multiplied,  and  inducements  to 
it  increased  and  strengthened."     And  he  adds,  ^'  that  any  indi- 
Tidual  of  his  posterity  will  be  far  more  likely,  than  he  was,  to  lose 
liis  innocence,"  and  that  ^^  there  may  be  what  we  term  a  moral 
certainty"  of  this.     I  introduce  this  passage  to  show  that  Dr. 
Ware's  scheme  is  encumbered  with  as  many  and  as  great  difficul- 
ties as  ours,  whether  we  consider  it  in  relation  to  God's  attributes, 
or  to  moral  agency.     Dr.  Ware  thinks  it  inconsistent  with  the 
infinite  goodness  of  the  Creator  to  bring  human  beings  into  exist- 
ence in  such  a  state,  that  they  will  from  the  first  have  an  inclina- 
ti(m  or  tendency  to  sin.     He  thinks  this  inconsistent  with  moral 
agency  also.     But  does  he  see  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  the 
Creator  brings  his  creatures  into  existence  in  a  state,  in  which 
Uiey  are  under  such  a  strong  liability  to  sin,  —  in  which  occasions 
of  sin  are  so  multiplied  and  inducements  so  increased,  that  there 
IB  a  moral  certainty  they  will  all  lose  their  innocence  ?     Should 
we  not  naturally  expect  that  a  being  of  infinite  goodness  would 
place  his  creatures  in  a  different  state  ?  —  or,  if  he  placed  them 
in  such  a  state,  that  he  would  afford  some  effectual  security 
ag^unst  its  dangers  ?     And  are  not  those  external  inducements  to 
s%  which  have  such  strength  that  it  is  morally  certain  they  will 

26* 
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actuallj  draw  men  universaDj  into  sin,  as  hard  to  be  reconoiM 
with  moral  agency,  as  what  the  orthodox  suppose  ? 


MISBEPRESENTATION    OF    THE    ORTHODOX    DOCTRINE    RESPECTDrS 

TOTAL  DEPRAVITY. 

Dr.  Ware  sajs ;  "  If  we  are  by  nature  totally  depraved,  in- 
clined wholly  to  evil,  every  affection  and  action  wrong;  what  room 
is  there  for  becoming  more  and  more  sinful  ?  "  This  is  the  same 
as  to  say,  the  orthodox  doctrine  implies  not  only  that  all  the  aflbo- 
tions  and  actions  of  the  imregenerate  are  sinful  without  any  mix- 
ture of  holinessj  but  that  Hiey  are  sinful  in  the  highest  postSUe 
degree.  Whereas  it  is  the  uniform  opinion  of  the  orthodox,  that 
all  the  affections,  whether  sinful  or  holy,  are  capable  of  continual 
increase.  With  what  reason  then  can  Dr.  Ware  aflSrm,  that  if  ire 
are  wholly  sinful  at  first,  any  change  to  which  we  are  subject  mnsi 
be  to  a  les%  sinful  state,  since  there  would  be  an  impossibility  of 
changing  to  one  more  sinful  ?  "  just  as  though  it  were  a  sel^ 
evident  truth,  that  affections  which  are  entirely  of  a  sinful  charac- 
ter, are  incapable  of  rising  to  a  higher  degree  of  strength. 


COMMENCEBfENT  OP  SIN  IN  ADAM  AND  HIS   POSTERITY. 

It  seems  to  me  strange,  that  Dr.  Ware,  and  others  who  agree 
with  him,  should  not  perceive  that  their  mode  of  reasoning  on  this 
subject  is  unphilosophical.  When  we  account  for  anything  philo- 
sophically, we  assign  its  causes.  The  thing  here  to  be  accounted 
for  is  the  commencement  of  sin  in  the  posterity  of  Adam.  Now 
in  accounting  for  this,  we  must  assign  causes,  which,  in  the  order 
of  nature  at  least,  precede  the  existence  of  the  effect  that  is  to  be 
accounted  for.  And  we  must  certainly  guard  against  assigning 
as  a  cause  of  the  first  sin  in  man,  that  which  is  itself  sin.  1{ 
we  do  this,  besides  running  into  absurdity,  we  shall  still  have  tiie 
question,  how  we  are  to  account  for  this  very  sin^  which  by  woh 
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take  we  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  fir%t  rin.  Dr.  Ware  accounts 
for  the  fact,  that  moral  agents  first  commit  sin,  bj  their  yielding 
to  temptation,  abusing  their  faculties,  etc.  But  is  not  yielding  to 
temptation  a  mn  ?  And  does  this  account  for  the  first  sin  ?  If 
80,  there  is  a  sin  before  the  first  sin.  But  passing  over  this,  we 
will  now  consider  this  yielding  to  temptation  or  this  abuse  of 
faculties,  as  the  first  sin.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  what 
are  the  causes  of  this  first  actual  sin  in  the  posterity  of  Adam  ? 
Dr.  Ware  mentions  the  natural  appetites  and  passions,  and  the 
Tarious  objects  which  are  suited  to  gratify  them,  and  which 
become  temptations  to  sin.  But  these  temptations  do  not  operate 
upon  a  man  by  any  physical  or  mechanical  force.  In  order  that 
he  may  perfi)rm  any  act  of  a  moral  nature,  he  must  come  under 
the  influence  of  a  moral  motive.  Now  suppose  the  temptations 
addressed  to  his  appetites  and  passions  prevail,  and,  in  opposition 
to  the  command  of  God,  he  yields  to  them.  The  thing  now  to  be 
accounted  for  is  the  &ct,  that  he  do«6  yield  to  temptation  and 
nn  against  God.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  Is  it  the  outward 
temptation  ?  But  if  this  is,  hy  itself^  the  cause  of  men's  sinning 
against  God,  then  wherever  this  cause  exists,  sin  will  take  place. 
But  temptation,  by  itself,  is  not  the  cause  of  men's  sinning.  It 
certainly  was  not  so  in  relation  to  our  Saviour.  Nor  is  it  so  in 
any  m6ral  agents,  who  through  the  time  of  temptation  maintain 
the  temper  of  holiness.  Temptation  then,  by  itself,  does  not  pre- 
vail to  lead  men  into  sin.  Separately  from  their  disposition,  it  is 
not  the  cause  of  sin.  I  speak  here  of  actual  sin.  If  then  temp- 
tation is  in  any  sense  a  cause  of  men's  sinning  against  God,  it  must 
be  only  as  a  part  of  a  complex  cause,  the  moral  state  of  the  mind 
on  which  temptation  operates,  being  essentially  connected  with  it. 
This  state  of  the  mind  is  of  principal  consequence ;  because  the 
effect  of  temptation,  as  an  outward  cause,  depends  upon  it.  If 
this  state  is  wrong,  an  act  of  sinful  compliance  takes  place ;  if 
ri^t,  an  act  of  holy  resistance.  In  regard,  then,  to  the  outward 
act  of  sinning  against  God  in  complying  with  temptation,  we  have 
arrived  at  a  satisfactory  cause,  though  of  a  complex  nature  ; 
namely,  the  existence  of  temptation,  combined  with  that  state  of 
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mind  which  gives  temptation  a  prevailing  force,  and  so  leads  to 
particular  acts  of  transgression.  Thus  £ELr  all  is  plain  and  cer- 
tain, being  perfectly  agreeable  to  those  well  known  principles  <^ 
our  nature  which  are  learnt  from  uniform  facts.  We  have  come 
then  to  the  first  outward  act  of  transgression,  and  find  the  cause 
of  this  to  be  an  outward  object  soliciting  a  moral  agent  to  trans- 
gress, and  a  state  of  mind  corresponding  with  that  outward  object, 
and  so  leading  to  the  actual  transgression.  But  what  are  we  to 
say  of  this  disposition  to  transgress,  which  ^ves  temptaticxi  all  its 
efficacy  ?  Here  we  find  that  which  is  sin  in  the  ultimate  sense, 
and  that  without  which  nothing  else  could  be  sin.  Without  a 
wrong  affection  or  disposition  of  the  mind,  it  is  clear  that  no 
bodily  action  could  be  considered  as  sinful.  And  a  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  will,  I  think,  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  no 
volition  can  be  sinful,  unless  it  is  connected  with  a  sinfiil  disposi- 
tion or  affection,  and  is  prompted  by  it.  If  then  we  would  go 
into  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  before  us,  and  would 
account  philosophically  for  the  very  commencement  of  moral  evil  in 
the  minds  of  human  beings  ;  we  must  account  for  that  wrong 
affection  or  wrong  state  of  the  heart,  in  which  all  the  evil  of  bodily 
actions  and  of  simple  volitions  is  ultimately  found. 

If  a  man  supremely  loves  God  and  prefers  the  divine  will  to 
his  own  gratification,  it  is  impossible  we  should  view  any  action  he 
perfoims  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  as  sinful.  We  see  then  that 
temptation,  bad  example,  and  other  outward  circumstances,  are, 
by  themselves,  wholly  insufficient  to  account  for  an  overt  act  of 
sin  ;  since  such  an  act  would  never  result  from  these  circumstan- 
ces, were  it  not  for  that  wrong  state  of  moral  feeling,  which  gives 
those  circumstances  a  hurtful  influence.  We  come  then,  with 
double  demonstration,  to  this  result,  that  »n  lies  radically  and 
essentially  in  a  wrong  state  of  the  heart ;  and  of  course,  if  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  the  commencement  of  sin  in  a  moral  agent, 
it  must  in  reality  be  found,  not  in  any  outward  act,  nor  in  any 
volition  simply  considered,  but  in  that  wrong  moral  disposition  or 
affection  which  gives  rise  to  particular  volitions,  and  to  correspon- 
dent external  actions.     To  account  satisfactorily  for  the  beginning 
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of  moral  evil  in  man  is  to  account  for  the  beginning  of  wrong 
affection.  Now  does  Dr.  Ware  saj  anything  to  account  for  this  f 
Does  he  pomt  out  its  appropriate  causes  ?  The  things  which  he 
mentions  are  its  consequences,  not  its  causes.  The  Bible  teaches 
us,  that  the  sinfulness  of  mankind  stands  in  connection  with 
Adam's  offence,  and  is  the  consequence  of  it.  But  excepting  this 
ccmnection,  which  Scripture  makes  so  important,  I  consider  the 
existence  of  a  wrong  disposition  or  state  of  mind  firom  the  cofti- 
jnencement  of  moral  agency,  as  an  ultimate  fact;  just  as  the 
existence  of  holy  affection  would  be,  if  Adam  had  not  sinned,  and 
men  were  from  the  first  holy. 

But  Dr.  Ware  thinks  that  our  considering  the  commencement 
of  sin  in  the  human  character  as  an  ultimate  fact,  resulting  from 
the  disobedience  of  Adam,  and  so  depending  on  the  divine  consti- 
tation,  and  not  on  any  previous  voluntary  act  of  man,  is  inconsis- 
tent with  (Jod's  moral  attributes,  and  with  man's  moral  agency. 
But  I  ask,  in  what  respects  it  is  inconsistent  ?  Is  the  comm^ce- 
ment  of  moral  evil  inconsistent  with  God's  attributes,  because  it  is 
dependent  on  his  constitution  or  agency  ?  But  in  this  respect,  as 
I  have  already  endeavored  to  show.  Dr.  Ware's  scheme  is  liable 
to  as  much  objection  as  ours.  For,  suppose  the  be^nning  of  sin 
in  man  is  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  his  natural  appetites 
and  passions,  which  are  in  themselves  innocent,  but  prove  tempta- 
tions to  sin,  and  actually  prevail  to  induce  him  to  commit  sin.  I 
ask,  whether  those  natural  appetites  become  temptations,  and 
whether  those  temptations  prevail  to  induce  man  to  sin,  according 
to  &e  laws  or  principles  of  his  nature  ?  If  the  answer  is  affirma- 
ttve  ;  then  I  ask,  were  not  those  laws  or  principles  constituted  by 
flie  Creator?  and  accordingly,  does  not  the  occurrence  of  sin 
result  from  Ids  constitution  ?  But  if  you  say,  there  is  no  regular 
law  or  principle  of  human  nature,  according  to  which  temptations 
produce  such  an  effect ;  then  tell  me,  what  ^ves  temptations  their 
prevailing  force  ?  Have  they  any  adaptedness  to  produce  such 
an  effect  ?  If  you  say  that  they  have  ;  then  in  what  does  that 
adaptedness  consist  ?  and  who  gave  it  to  them  ?  If  you  deny 
snch  an  adaptedness  ;  then  how  happens  it  that  they  produce  an 
effect  which  they  are  nowise  adapted  to  produce  ?    Is  it  throuj^ 
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the  operation  of  some  extraordinarj  cause,  intervening,  and 
thrusting  in  an  event  contrarj  to  the  established  order  of  nature  ? 
Or  is  it  by  chance ;  that  is,  through  the  operation  of  no  cause 
whatever  ?  To  say  this  would  be  a  singular  way  of  accourding 
for  an  event.  But  Dr.  Ware,  in  accordance  with  Dr.  John  Tay- 
lor and  others,  thinks  the  commencement  of  sin  in  man  may  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  the  will  in  the  me 
of  ite  self^eterminmg  power.  Now  suppose  the  will  has  a  self, 
determining  power  by  which  it  produces  such  a  great  event.  IMd 
not  God  make  the  will,  and  give  it  such  a  power  ?  And  when  he 
made  it,  did  he  not  know  how  it  would  operate  ?  And  did  he  not 
80  constitute  the  will,  and  all  the  causes  which  were  to  act  upon 
it,  that  it  should  of  course  operate  just  as  it  does  ?  Do  you  say, 
free  will  does  not  act  under  the  influence  of  any  motives,  causee, 
or  regular  laws  whatever  ?  Then  I  say,  it  must  be  a  very  inoon- 
venient,  unmanageable,  and  hazardous  thing  to  reside  and  rule  in 
the  mind.  Who  would  wish  to  be  under  such  a  capricious  ma^ 
ter  ?  Who  would  not  be  afraid  of  being  dashed  upon  rocks  and 
quicksands  with  such  a  pilot  ?  And  yet,  according  to  Dr.  Ware, 
Ood  has  constituted  us  in  just  such  a  manner  as  this ;  has  put 
us  under  the  guidance  of  a  will  thus  high  in  power,  and  thus 
capricious  and  dangerous  in  the  use  of  power.  But  supposing  it 
to  be  true  that  God  has  given  his  creatures  such  a  i^^ill,  and 
formed  it  to  act  in  such  a  manner ;  certainly  its  various  move- 
ments and  cfibcts  must  be  ascribed  ultimately  to  his  design.  Thus 
on  a  fair  consideration  of  the  subject,  it  api)ear3  that  Dr.  Ware's 
scheme  makes  the  commencement  of  sin  in  the  human  character 
as  really  dependent  on  the  divine  constitution  and  agency  as  our 
scheme  does. 

Our  system  in  respect  to  the  commencement  of  sin  is  thought  to 
be  inconsistent  with  moral  agency.  But  if  moral  agency  ever  com- 
mences in  man,  he  must  have  a  moral  affection,  which  could  not 
have  been  produced  by  any  antecedent  exercise  of  his  moral  agency, 
being  involved  in  the  very  fir^t  exercise.  The  conclusion  must  be, 
that  such  an  affection  is  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  moral 
agency,  that  it  is  essential  to  it.  Moral  agency  could  no  more  be- 
fgn  without  moral  affection,  than  it  could  continue  without  it. 
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When  I  assert  that  the  earlj  commencement  of  moral  e\dl  m 
anj  human  being  is  an  ultimate  fact ;  the  assertion  regards  him 
merely  in  his  individual  character.  Accordingly  my  meaning  is, 
that  there  is  no  personal  property  or  act  in  him,  which  can  be 
considered  as  the  cause  of  his  first  depravity.  His  commencing 
his  existence  with  a  sinful  nature,  or  the  commencement  of  sin  in 
him,  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  In  this  respect, 
nettling  can  be  named  as  its  came  ;  and  so  it  is  an  ultimate  fact. 
But  in  another  respect,  this  fact  is  truly  the  effect  of  a  preceding 
cause.  Every  child  of  Adam  has  a  relation,  a  real  relation  to  him^ 
as  the  head  of  the  human  species.  On  the  ground  of  this  rela- 
tion, the  Bible  accounts  for  the  first  sinfulness  of  human  beings. 
It  plainly  teaches  us,  that  all  men  are  dnners  in  consequence  of 
the  offence  of  one,  that  is  Adam.  It  teaches  that  God  constituted 
a  connection  between  the  conduct  of  Adam,  and  the  character  of 
Us  posterity.  According  to  this  divine  constitution,  which  doubt- 
less had  great  and  holy  ends  in  view,  the  sin  of  Adam  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  causcj  the  distant  cause  of  the  commencement  of 
moral  evil  in  his  posterity.  I  presume  Dr.  Ware  refers  to  my 
views  on  this  subject,  when  he  represents  it  as  inconsistent  that  I 
diould  say  the  commencement  of  depravity  is  an  ultimate  fact^ 
and  yet  as  respects  the  posterity  of  Adam  should  say  it  is  a  fact 
which  is  to  be  accounted  for.  Answer,  p.  61.  In  the  restricted 
sense,  above  explained,  I  consider  it  as  an  ultimate  fact.  In  the 
larger  or  more  distant  sense,  the  Apostle  accounts  for  it,  or  assigns 
its  cause. 

There  is,  in  my  view,  a  manifest  difference,  in  some  respects, 
between  the  commencement  of  sin  in  Adam,  and  in  his  posterity. 
Adam  began  his  existence  in  a  state  of  moral  purity.  He  was 
disposed  firom  the  first  to  love  and  obey  his  Creator.  In  this  he 
differed  from  his  posterity.  Adam,  by  the  exercise  of  holiness  for 
a  time,  had  done  something  towards  forming  a  habit  of  holiness, 
which,  together  with  his  experience  of  the  pleasures  of  holiness, 
must,  we  should  think,  have  fortified  him  in  a  good  degree  against 
all  temptation  to  sin.  On  this  account,  it  would  seem  more 
remarkable  that  he  should  sin,  than  that  others  should  sin  at  the 
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commencemeDt  of  their  moral  agency.  In  Adam  there  was  a 
change  from  previoos  holiness  to  sin ;  while  there  is  no  sack 
change  in  his  posterity.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  distinetkni 
which  I  have  contemplated  between  the  two  events.  But  in 
other  respects  they  are  alike.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
both  equally  dependent  on  God,  and  equally  according  to  thai 
wise  purpose,  by  which  he  settled  the  great  scheme  of  the  univene. 
Secondly  ;  the  two  events  are  equally  conmtent  with  the  law9  ttf 
fnaral  agency.  The  sin  of  Adam  took  place  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  infringe  any  principle  of  moral  agency.  He  was  as  pei^ 
fectly  a  moral  agent  when  he  first  sinned,  and  when  ho  begaa  tp 
have  sinful  affection,  as  in  any  previous  or  subsequent  period  of 
his  life.  If,  as  a  moral  agent,  he  was  so  constituted  as  to  be  oi^ 
pable  of  different  kinds  of  moral  action  and  moral  affection ;  thflB 
his  being  actually  the  subject  of  good  and  bad  affections  and 
actions,  and  his  changing  from  one  to  the  other,  was  within  Iba 
compass  of  his  moral  agency.  Whether  he  exhibits  himself  in  tibe 
exercise  of  good  affection,  or  of  bad  affection,  or  in  the  veiy  point 
of  transition  from  one  to  the  other,  he  exhibits  himself  as  a  oooh 
plete  moral  agent.  And  if  we  would  give  the  history  of  his  moral 
conduct,  or  of  what  he  did  as  a  moral  agent,  it  becomes  perfectly 
natural  and  proper  to  relate,  as  Moses  does,  the  story  of  his  &I1 ; 
and  the  account  is  to  be  understood  in  the  same  obvious  sense  as 
the  account  of  any  other  sin  ever  committed  by  a  moral  agent. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  agency  of  God,  or  of  the  usual  man- 
ner in  which  motives  produce  their  effects  in  the  mind  ;  it  must  be 
admitted  as  an  unquestionable  truth,  that  Adam  was  perfectly  a 
moral  agent  in  the  commencement  and  progress  of  his  defection 
from  God.  In  this  view,  the  account  which  the  Scripture  gives  of 
the  temptation  and  apostasy  of  Adam,  is  as  proper  and  satisfiu?- 
tory,  as  the  account  it  gives  of  human  conduct  in  any  other 
instance.  And  this  implies  that,  although  in  the  previous  history 
of  Adam's  life  no  external  motives  had  excited  any  sinful  desire  or 
volition,  or  led  him  to  any  sinful  action,  motives  might  lead  to  this 
effect,  in  perfect  consistency  with  his  moral  agency.  No  reasona- 
ble man  can  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  fact,  that  Adam,  in  the  act 
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of  sinning,  was  completely  a  moral  agent.  The  Bible  speaks  of 
him  as  such ;  his  own  conscience  condemned  him  as  such ;  and 
God  treated  him  as  such.  Indeed  his  moral  agency  in  that  affiur 
stood  out  to  view  so  prommently,  that  men  in  general  have  felt 
much  less  difficulty  respecting  it,  than  respecting  the  moral  agency 
^  his  posterity,  in  the  first  stage  of  their  existence.  But  as  to 
this  last  subject,  Dr.  Ware  asserts  that  men  come  into  existence 
reasonable  and  accountable  bemgs,  that  is,  moral  agents. 

Such  are  my  views  on  this  subject.  Some  may  wish  me  to  go  fiii^ 
iber.  But  how  is  this  possible  ?  When  I  come  to  ultimate  facts, 
I  must  stop.  Any  attempt  to  account  for  these,  or  to  assign  their 
]diilo8ophical  causes,  is  folly.  Ultimate  facts,  instead  of  being 
rtecounted  for  philosophically,  must  be  referred  to  the  divine  con- 
4rtitution.  They  eidst,  because  the  Author  of  the  universe  so 
ddiennined.  This  is  the  best  resting  place  I  can  find,  both  for 
my  understanding  and  my  heart. 

I  will  only  add  here,  that  the  same  general  views  as  those  widdh 

I  have  expressed  on  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  on  the  nature  of 

BKMral  agency,  and  the  absolute  dependence  of  all  things  in  ^ 

physical  and  moral  world  on  the  will  of  Grod,  are  msuntained  wilih 

great  zeal,  by  the  ablest  and  most  consistent  writers  on  the  side  of 

Uiiitarians.     As  to  the  universal  agency  of  God,  and  the  consist 

tDCj  between  the  divine  purpose  and  the  most  perfect  free  agency, 

and  as  to  the  certain  connection  between  moral  causes  and  effects, 

Priestley,  and  Belsham,  and  other  philosophical  Unitarians  agree 

fnUx  us;  although  they  differ  firom  us  widely  as  to  the  bearing  of 

tliese  principles  upon  other  subjects.      I   have  mentioned  this 

Jlgreeaient  in  regard  to  philosophical  principles  to  show,  that  our 

anBi&taining  them  ought  never  to  be  made  an  occasion  of  a  popular 

odixim  against  us  in  distinction  firom  Unitarians. 

FBEB-WILL  AND   SELF-DETERMINING  POWER. 

Dr.  Ware  attaches  much  importance  to  the  freedom  which  he 
«8oribe8  io  the  will,  or  to  man  as  a  moral  agent.  Man  is  ^^  not 
oily  voluntary,  but  free"    I  am  quite  desirous  of  knowing  ex- 

TOL.  IV.  27 
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acily  what  sense  he  means  to  convey  by  this  word.  Freedom  is  B 
relative  term,  and  must  be  understood  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates.  If  we  say,  that  one  who  was  a 
prisoner  or  a  slave,  is/ree,  we  mean,  that  he  is  free  from  confine^ 
menJt  or  slavery.  When  the  Bible  speaks  of  sinners  being  made 
freey  it  speaks  of  their  deliverance  from  the  dominion  of  9in.  Bat 
what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  word,  when  applied  to  man  as  a 
moral  agent  ?  Is  man  free  absolutely ^  and  in  all  respects  f  TheB 
he  is  free  firom  the  influence  of  reason,  and  conscience j  and  common 
sense.  He  is  free  too  from  obligation ;  for  obligation  we  know  is 
something  which  binds.  And  if  man  is  free  absolutely,  and  in  all 
respects,  he  is  free  from  appetites  and  pasdons,  and  free  too  from 
the  self-4etermining  power  of  the  will.  But  who  would  give  the 
word  such  a  signification  as  this  ?  As  Dr.  Ware  uses  it  in  rela- 
tion to  a  moral  agent,  he  doubtless  means  to  use  it  with  soidk 
restrictions  as  the  case  requires.  His  meaning  must  be,  not  tint 
man  is  free  from  the  influence  of  reason,  or  of  the  natural  appe- 
tites, or  of  the  will ;  but  that  he  is  free  fit)m  whatsoever  is  inooD- 
sistent  with  moral  agency.  But  how  are  we  to  learn  what  is 
inconsistent  with  moral  agency  ?  Not  by  conjecture  ;  not  by  rea- 
soning a  priori ;  but  by  observation  of  what  is  fact  in  ourselves  and 
others.  To  determine  what  is  inconsistent  with  moral  agency  wiH 
be  the  same  as  to  determine  from  what  a  man  must  be  free  in 
order  to  be  a  moral  agent.  Must  a  man  then,  in  order  to 
be  a  moral  agent,  be  free  from  the  influence  of  reason  ?  We  an- 
swer, no.  Moral  agents  must  have  reason,  and  in  all  their  actions, 
reason  must  have  an  influence  upon  them  in  one  way  or  another. 
The  influence  then,  of  reason,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  tlie 
influence  of  rational  considerations,  is  consistent  with  moral 
agency.  I  might  rather  say,  it  is  essential  to  moral  agency. 
Now  suppose  that  reason,  (I  here  mean  right  reason,)  has  such  an 
influence  over  a  man,  that  he  is  at  all  times  and  in  all  circum- 
stances governed  by  it,  in  other  words,  is  always  actuated  by  those 
considerations  which  sound  reason  suggests ;  is  this  in  any  degree 
inconsistent  with  moral  agency  ?  Certainly  not.  We  consider  a 
moral  agent  to  be  virtuous  and  praise-worthy,  just  in  proportion  to 
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tte  degree  in  which  right  reason  influences  his  mind  and  his  ac- 
lioDS.  And  we  look  upon  him  as  deserving  our  esteem  and  confi- 
dence just  in  proportion  as  we  believe  it  certain  that  he  will 
eontinue  to  be  governed  by  right  reason.  If  a  man,  like  the  cele- 
hrated  Hale,  has  the  habit  of  weighing  the  various  considerations 
which  belong  to  every  subject  with  great  care,  and  if  bj  suitable 
cBscipline  he  has  brought  his  mind  to  be  so  nicelj  balanced,  that  in 
an  important  questions  of  moral  duty,  he  weighs  things  very 
exactly,  and  is  determined  one  way  or  the  other  by  the  superior 
force  of  rational  consideration  or  evidence,  as  surely  as  the  most 
accurate  balances  are  moved  by  the  superior  weight ;  we  all  unite 
in  ^ving  him  the  honor  of  an  accurate  judgment  and  an  upright 
heart ;  and  instead  of  considering  him  as  robbed  of  any  portion 
of  moral  agency,  we  congratulate  him  as  one  whose  character,  as 
an  intellectual  and  moral  agent,  is  elevated  to  an  unusual  degree 
of  perfection.  The  conclusion  from  all  this  is,  that  the  freedom 
of  a  moral  agent  does  not  require  that  he  should  be  free  from  the 
muform  and  certain  influence  of  reason.  In  other  words,  rational 
considerations  may  uniformly  exert  an  effectual  and  certain  influ- 
ence over  his  mind,  in  perfect  consistency  with  his  moral  agency. 
An  objector  may  say,  I  allow  all  this,  if  the  influence  is  not  neces- 
scarry  or  if  the  man  is  not  thus  influenced  by  necessity.  Now  to 
make  the  thing  easy,  let  me  say  that,  according  to  our  views, 
there  can  be  no  such  necessity  in  the  case,  as  implies  force,  or 
coercion,  or  anything  contrary  to  perfect  voluntariness.  Indeed 
there  can  be  no  necessity  in  this  ease,  except  the  connection  which 
rational  considerations  have  with  a  correspondent  act  of  the  mind. 
Now  the  greater  the  necessity  of  this  kind,  that  is,  the  more  cer- 
tain and  invariable  the  connection  between  rational  considerations 
and  a  correspondent  act  of  the  mind,  the  higher  is  the  moral 
worth  of  the  agent.  To  be  under  such  influence,  is  moral  free* 
dom.  To  be  free  from  such  influence,  is  moral  degradation  and 
thraldom. 

But  I  must  proceed  further.  Does  the  freedom  attributed  to  a 
moral  agent  imply  that  he  is  free  from  the  influence  of  inclination 
or  affection?    The  answer  is  as  easy  as  before.    Affection  is  an 
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essential  attribute  of  a  moral  agent.  No  action  can  have  a  moral 
character,  unless  performed  under  its  influence.  And  as  ttus 
influence  is  essential  to  a  moral  agent,  it  may  be  ndsed  to  the 
highest  degree  of  efficacy,  Tiithout  the  least  infringement  of  moni 
agency.  Suppose  a  man  acts  entirely  under  the  control  of  love 
to  God.  This  afiection  is  supreme  and  constant.  It  occupies  all 
his  faculties,  governs  his  will,  and  directs  his  conduct.  In  oons^- 
quence  of  the  strength  and  uniformity  of  character  which  he  has 
attained,  we  may  regard  it  as  a  certainty,  that  he  will,  in  eveij 
choice  he  makes,  be  under  the  influence  of  love  to  Qoi.  Is  he 
not  a  moral  agent  ?  Does  this  commanding,  overpowering  influ- 
ence of  holy  love  interfere  with  his  freedom  f  Now  take  an 
opposite  character.  A  man  has  such  a  confirmed  habit  of  coret- 
ousness  or  malice,  and  the  passion  has  acquired  such  strength^ 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  certainty,  that  he  will  choose  and  act  under 
its  influence.  His  depraved,  wicked  passion  entirely  gorems  him* 
Is  not  he  too  a  moral  agent  ? 

What  then  is  ihe  freedom  which  belongs  to  a  moral  agent  ?  Mj 
answer  is  briefly  this.  It  is  freedom  from  that  phytical  coercion  tft 
force ^  which  either  causes  actions  to  take  place  that  are  not  vol- 
untary, or  prevents  those  which  the  agent  chooses  to  perform. 
So  far  as  any  man  is  under  the  influence  of  such  physical  force, 
we  consider  him  as  deprived  of  moral  agency.  The  freedom  of  a 
moral  agent  implies  a  freedom  from  all  essential  disorder  or  de- 
rangement of  the  rational  faculties.  It  implies  a  freedom  from 
whatever  would  violate  or  suspend  the  general  laws  of  human 
nature.  For  instance  :  It  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  a  certain 
part  of  our  boilily  and  mental  actions  should  be  under  the  control 
of  the  will.  Now  a  moral  agent  must  be  free  from  whatever 
would  take  away  that  control.  Again.  The  will  chooses,  or 
rather  a  moral  agent  chooses,  under  the  influence  of  his  dispori^ 
lions  or  affections.  This  is  as  much  a  law  of  our  nature  as  the 
other.  The  freedom  essential  to  a  moral  agent  implies,  therefore, 
a  freedom  from  whatever  would  prevent  his  will  from  being  influ- 
enced by  his  affections.  The  suspension  of  this  law  of  our  nature, 
would  make  a  man  a  moral  monster  —  an  absurdity.     He  loves 
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Gtxl  with  all  his  heart,  but  chooses  to  perform  acts  of  hatred.  He 
perfectly  loves  the  law,  but  chooses  to  disobey  it.  He  loves  the 
happiness  of  his  fellow-men,  but  chooses  to  injure  them.  He 
hates  sin,  but  chooses  to  commit  it.  Or  he  loves  sin,  but  chooses 
to  avoid  it.  I  say  then,  to  be  a  moral  agent,  a  man  must  be  free 
from  whatever  would  supersede  the  connection  between  his  pre- 
vailing affection  and  his  volitions.  I  have  suggested  already,  that 
no  volition  which  is  not  connected  with  an  affection  of  the  heart, 
and  not  prompted  by  it,  can  be  of  a  moral  nature. 

The  freedom  of  a  moral  agent  is  a  freedom  from  what  I  have 
mentioned  above,  and  from  everything  else  of  the  same  nature. 
But  beyond  this,  I  know  not  what  freedom  a  man  ever  possessed, 
or  can  desire.  If  Dr.  Ware  means  anything  different  from  this, 
I  must  wait  to  be  informed  what  it  is. 

But  Dr.  Ware  thinks  there  must  be  "  a  power  of  choosing  be- 
tween different  courses,  and  of  yielding  to  either  of  two  opposite 
motives ; "  "a  power  of  modifying  the  influence  of  the  several 
powers,  on  both  sides,  etc." 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that  this  subject,  though  abstract  in  its 
nature,  and  often  wrapt  up  in  a  very  ambiguous  phraseology,  is 
yet  as  capable,  as  most  other  metaphysical  subjects,  of  being  pre- 
sented in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  light.  But  I  shall  not  be  able 
at  present  to  give  the  subject  so  thorough  an  investigation  as  I 
could  wish. 

Doubtless  Dr.  Ware  means  to  speak  of  a  power  which  man 
really  possesses ;  a  power,  which  we  know  actually  belongs  to 
ourselves,  by  being  conscious  of  exercising  it.  I  grant  that  man 
has  ''  a  power  of  choosing  between  different  courses,  and  of  yield- 
ing to  either  of  two  opposite  motives."  But  in  what  way  has  he 
this  power  ?  and  by  what  means  does  he  bring  it  into  action  ? 
Has  he  the  power  of  choosing  entirely  at  random^  without  any 
motive  whatever  f  Has  he  the  power  of  yielding  to  one  or  the 
other  of  two  opposite  motives,  witJiout  some  reason  for  thus  yield- 
ing ?  Is  such  a  power  desirable  ?  Does  any  man  really  possesi 
it  ?     Is  any  one  conscious  of  having  ever  exercised  it  ? 

We  have  often  made  a  choice  between  two  different  courses ; 

27* 
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and  we  have  had  a  reason  for  each  a  choice.  We  have  mirelj  had 
some  reason,  otherwise  our  will  must  have  broken  its  natural  alli- 
ance with  our  rational  feiculties,  and  acted  —  I  know  not  how,  -^ 
perhaps  merely  to  show  its  mdependence.  If  so,  then  this  wai 
the  reason  of  its  action.  Everj  man  has  exercised  the  power  of 
yielding  to  one  or  the  other  of  two  opposite  motives.  Worldly 
honor  has  been  addressed  to  him  as  a  motive  to  one  course  of  ac- 
tion ;  the  favor  of  Ood  and  the  pleasures  of  religion,  as  a  motiva 
to  another.  He  has  exercised  his  power,  and  yielded,  I  will  sup- 
pose, to  the  influence  of  the  latter.  But  had  he  not  a  reason  for 
this  ?  And  was  not  his  voluntary  act  of  yielding  influenced  by 
that  reason  ?  If  any  one  is  disposed  to  say,  that  he  had  power 
in  those  very  circumstances,  to  yield  to  the  other  motive ;  mj 
reply  is,  that  we  are  now  inquiring  not  for  an  imaginary  power, 
but  for  a  power  which  we  know  man  possesses,  by  the  &ct  tliat 
he  has  exercised  it.  Has  any  man  ever  yielded  to  either  of  tw0 
opposite  motives,  or  chosen  between  two  different  courses  of  action^ 
without  a  reason  ?  I  allow  that  many  men  choose  without  such  a 
reason  as  will  justify  their  choice.  But  what  man  ever  made  a 
choice  without  some  reason  ?  If  any  man  soberly  thinks  he  has 
a  power  to  choose  without  being  influenced  by  any  reason  or  motive 
whatever,  let  him  make  the  trial.  And  he  will  certainly  find  that 
his  will  is  pertmaciously  set  upon  having  some  motive  to  influence 
its  determinations,  and  will  feel  it  to  be  kind  of  insult,  if  one 
would  induce  it  to  act  in  any  other  way.  The  law  of  our  na- 
ture for  which  I  contend,  is  established  by  every  instance  of 
fair  deliberation  ;  as  the  object  of  such  deliberation  is,  not  to  bring 
the  mind  to  choose  without  being  governed  by  motives,  but  to  dis- 
cover which  are  the  motives  that  should  govern  it.  If  any  man 
could  get  a  habit  of  choosing  without  the  influence  of  motives ;  it 
i^ould  be  gi'eatly  to  his  disadvantage. 

When  I  speak  of  reason  or  motive  in  this  discussion,  I  refer  not 
only  to  external  objects,  or  considerations  from  without  the  mind, 
but  to  the  disposition  or  affection  of  the  mind  itself.  I  refer  to  this 
chiefly;  because  the  effect  of  everything  external  to  the  mind 
depends  on  this.     The  disposition,  affection,  or  desire  of  the  mind 
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iS)  according  to  the  invariable  law  of  our  nature,  the  grand  motive. 
Voluntary  actions  flow  from  it,  as  effects  from  a  cause.  There 
may  indeed  be  a  strife  among  the  passions  or  affections.  One  may 
be  a  motive,  even  a  powerful  motive,  and  yet  may  be  overcome  by 
another  more  powerful.  The  question  of  self-determining  power 
in  relation  to  this  point,  is  whether  man  has  a  power  to  choose, 
except  under  the  influence  of  some  affection  or  desire.  But  the 
question  is  more  properly  a  question  of  fact ;  did  a  man  ever 
make  a  choice  which  was  not  influenced  by  his  affections,  disposi- 
tions or  desires  ?  If  no  man  ever  did  this,  then  the  question  of  a 
power  to  do  it  is  of  no  consequence.  For  what  can  be  the  value 
rf  a  power,  which  is  never  exercised  ?  And  what  evidence  can 
Hiere  be  of  its  existence  ? 

It  seems  to  me  very  clear,  that  no  choice  or  determination  of 
mind,  not  influenced  by  the  affections,  could  ever  be  considered  as 
being  either  good  or  bad,  or  as  having  any  moral  character.  I 
consider  it  therefore  as  a  law  of  our  nature,  fiilly  ascertained  by 
fitu^ts,  that  every  voluntary  action  is  prompted  by  the  disposition 
or  affection  of  the  heart  in  view  of  some  outward  object,  and  that 
it  is  the  influence  of  the  disposition  or  affection  upon  voluntary 
action,  that  renders  such  action  holy  or  sinful. 

The  considerations,  which  prove  that  motives,  in  the  compre- 
hensive sense  in  which  I  have  used  the  word,  are  the  proximate 
eaoses  of  volition  and  moral  action,  are  so  conclusive  in  my  mind, 
and  the  position  is  so  perfectly  consonant  to  our  best  views  of  a 
rational  being,  that  I  have  been  not  a  little  surprised  that  any  man 
could  embrace  a  different  opinion.  It  is  certainly  the  experience 
rf  every  human  being,  that  motives  excite  voluntary  action.  And 
whenever  we  would  excite  men  to  choose  and  act,  our  knowledge 
of  the  human  mind  leads  instantly  to  present  motives  before  them, 
as  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  influenced.  Why  then 
should  any  one  contend  for  a  principle,  which  is  so  contrary  to  our 
experience,  and  which  would  in  fact  deprive  man  of  the  advantage 
or  his  rational  nature  ? 

If  my  opponents  think  my  remarks  out  of  place,  because  they 
contend  as  well  as  we,  that  reason  is  to  be  exercised  in  all  the 
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actions  of  men ;  mj  reply  is,  that  men  exercise  reason  no  further^ 
than  thej  govern  their  choice  and  their  conduct  by  motives.  If 
bj  the  freedom  of  the  will,  or  the  self-determining  power,  for 
which  thej  plead,  they  intend  nothing  but  this,  that  a  man  has 
power  to  deliberate ;  that  his  will  is  influenced,  not  by  compulaon, 
but  by  rational  considerations ;  that  being  wholly  free  from  con- 
straint, he  will  always  choose  and  act,  as  motives  prompt ;  then 
there  b  no  ground  for  dispute.  When  any  of  us  speak  of  ax>ral 
or  philosophical  necessity^  a  term  which  I  have  wished  to  avoid  in 
this  controversy,  we  mean  nothing  more  than  the  constancy  and 
certainty  of  the  connection  between  motives  and  voluntary  action* 
But  I  must  not  quit  this  subject,  without  a  more  particular 
examination  of  Dr.  Ware's  scheme.  "  An  agent,"  he  saya, 
"  implies  a  principle  of  activity,  a  power  of  acting,  not  merely  of 
being  acted  upon."  I  fully  agree  to  this  ;  only  having  it  under* 
stood  that  the  power  of  acting  which  belongs  to  a  moral  agent,  n 
a  power  to  act  accordmg  to  the  laws  of  a  rational  and  moral 
nature ;  in  other  words,  to  act  under  the  influence  of  motives,  la 
this  way,  and  in  this  only,  has  a  moral  agent  power  to  act.  Our 
author  says  further ;  "  an  intelligent  agent  possesses  the  power  of 
modifying  the  influences  of  the  several  powers  on  both  sides,  by 
which  he  is  acted  upon,  in  such  a  manner,  that  with  tJte  same  eatir 
stitution  as  respects  Oie  strength  of  the  appetites  and  passions^  and 
the  power  of  reason,  and  knowledge  of.  right  and  wrong,  and  also 
in  the  saitie  external  circumstances  of  temptation,  the  course  may 
not  be  ttte  same  J  ^  I  know  not  that  any  objection  lies  against 
this.  I  admit,  that  two  men  may  have  ^^  the  same  constitution  as 
respects  the  strength  of  the  appetites  and  passions,  and  the  power 
of  reason,  and  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  and  may  also  be 
in  the  same  external  circumstances  of  temptation ;  "  and  yet  that 
they  may  pursue  different  courses  of  conduct ;  because,  though 
alike  in  all  these  respects,  they  may  be  totally  unlike  as  to  moral 
principle,  or  Uie  reigning  affection  of  the  heart.  The  constitution 
of  men,  as  respects  the  strength  of  their  natural  appetites  and 
passions,  has  no  necessary  connection  with  their  moral  afiections. 
For  though  a  man's  natural  appetites  and  passions  are  strong,  and 
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are  the  occasion  of  many  a  dangerous  temptation,  he  may  have  a 
holy  affection  strong  enough  to  resist  his  passions,  and  overcome 
temptation.  This  holy  affection  is  the  prevailing  motive.  Agfun. 
Two  men  may  be  alike  as  to  "  the  power  of  reason,  and  knowledge 
of  right  and  wrong,"  and  yet  be  totally  unlike  as  to  moral  affec- 
tion. Accordingly,  although  alike  as  to  the  power  of  reason,  and 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  their  conduct,  prompted  by  differ- 
ent moral  affections,  may  be  widely  different.  The  same  as  to 
external  circumstances  of  temptation.  One  who  is  exposed  to 
them,  may  have  a  strength  of  holy  principle  which  will  lead  him 
uniformly  to  guard  against  them  ;  another  may  have  a  depravity 
of  heart,  which  will  lead  him  to  sinful  compliance.  AD  this  is 
conformable  to  common  experience,  and  results  from  the  laws  of 
the  human  mind.  Though  in  all  the  respects  mentToned  by  Dr. 
Ware,  men  may  be  alike,  they  may  pursue  very  different  courses, 
because  they  may  be  under  the  influence  of  very  di&rent  internal 
motives.  If  this  is  what  Dr.  Ware  means  by  "  the  power  of 
choosing  between  different  courses,  or  of  yielding  to  the  influence 
of  either  of  two  opposite  motives ;"  we  fully  agree  with  him. 
We  have  exercised  such  a  power  every  day  of  our  life.  We  have 
ehosen  between  two  different  courses.  We  have  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  one  or  the  other  of  two  opposite  external  motives, 
Jost  according  to  our  predominant  inclination  or  affection.  And 
^6  have  done  the  same  with  regard  to  those  internal  motives, 
irhich  arise  from  our  various  natural  appetites  and  passions. 
There  may  be  a  principle  in  the  human  mind,  superior  to  all  mo- 
tives of  this  character.  In  every  good  man  there  is  such  a  prin* 
oiple.  He  loves  Christ  more  than  any  earthly  object,  and  in 
comparison  with  him  counts  all  things  loss. 

We  assert  too,  that  men  have  what  Dr.  Ware  calls  "  the  power 
of  modifying  the  influences  of  the  several  powers,  on  both  sides,** 
by  which  they  are  acted  upon,  so  that  in  similar  circumstances,  so 
fiur  as  he  describes  them,  they  may  choose  different  courses,  ao- 
eording  to  their  predominant  disposition.  We  always  do  modify 
the  influence  of  all  other  motives  by  the  grand  motive,  the  reigning 
affection  of  the  heart. 
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In  all  tho  passages  above  referred  to,  Dr.  Ware  has  faflen  afaorl 
of  a  full  statement  of  the  case.  The  point  at  issue  between  as,  is 
not  whether  two  men,  who  are  alike  in  some  respects,  and  are 
acted  upon  by  many  similar  motives,  can  choose  difierentlj ;  but 
whether  they  can  choose  differently  when  they  are  alike  in  tJi 
respects,  that  is,  when  all  tho  proper  antecedents  of  choice  are 
the  same.  A  difference  in  the  prevailing  affection  of  their  minds, 
whatever  else  is  alike,  will  always  cause  a  difference  of  volidon. 
But  suppose  everything  which  has  the  nature  of  a  motive  is  the 
same  in  both ;  then  what  can  be  the  cause  of  a  difference  of  voli- 
tions ?  This  is  the  question.  We  say,  there  never  was  any  dif- 
ference m  such  circumstances ;  that  there  never  can  be  ;  and  that 
to  assert  it,  is  to  assert  that  a  thing  exists  without  a  caiMc.  For 
if  effects  require  causes,  a  difference  of  effects  requires  a  differ- 
ence of  causes.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  mind  which  has  no 
secondary  or  philosophical  cause,  it  is  an  ultimate  fact ;  dependent 
only  on  the  divine  appointment. 

If  it  be  said,  that  man,  entirely  under  the  control  of  motives, 
external  or  internal,  is  under  the  influence  of  necessity ;  mj 
answer  is,  first,  that  the  very  supposition  precludes  j)hyBical  ne- 
cessity. Secondly,  man  is  indeed  under  the  necessity  of  being  a 
rational  and  moral  agent,  and  of  acting  as  such.  lie  is  bound  to 
this  by  the  constitution  given  him  by  his  Creator.  lie  must  be  a 
rational  and  moral  agent.  And  he  mmt  he  influenced  in  all  lus 
actions  in  a  manner  suited  to  his  rational  and  moral  nature.  TWs 
is  all  the  necessity  I  assert.  But  this  necessity,  I  acknowledge,  is 
such,  that  no  choice  of  a  moral  nature  ever  did  take  place,  or  ever 
can,  without  a  motive.  Minor  motives,  of  various  kinds  and  vari- 
ous degrees  of  strength,  are  constantly  modified  and  overcome  by 
one  great,  governing  motive.  But  to  say  that  man  modifies  these 
minor  motives  by  one  of  superior  strength,  and  that  he  has  power 
to  do  this,  is  very  different  from  saying,  that  he  chooses  or  acts, 
or  has  power  to  choose  or  act  in  any  other  way,  than  as  inflacnced 
by  the  most  powerful  motive, 

"  The  sinner,"  Dr.  Ware  says,  "  is  conscious  of  ill  desert,  be- 
cause he  is  conscious  of  having  been  not  only  voluntary  in  the 
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fiinfiil  act,  but  free.'*  We  assert  too  that  the  sinner  is  conscious 
of  being  free^  that  is,  free  from  physical  force  or  coercion,  and 
free  from  mental  derangement;  free  in  short,  from  everything 
which  would  suspend  the  laws  of  his  intellectual  nature,  and  every 
tiling  too  which  would  prevent  him  from  acting  according  to  his 
choice,  or  from  choosing  according  to  motives.  In  such  respects 
as  these,  he  is  fret ;  and  freedom  of  this  kind  is  essential  to  his 
moral  accountableness.  But  after  all,  that  which  renders  him 
criminal  is  the  fact,  that  he  has  a  wrong  disposition  or  affection  of 
heart,  and  chooses  and  acts  under  its  influence.  So  that,  strictly 
speaking,  the  sinner's  ill  desert  does  not  in  any  measure  consist  in 
his  being  voluntary  and  free,  because  voluntariness  and  freedom 
belong  no  more  to  him  than  to  a  Christian.  His  ill  desert  must 
consist  in  something  which  distinguishes  him  from  one  who  is  holy. 
And  what  is  this  but  the  fact,  that  he  chooses  and  acts  under  the 
influence  of  a  wrong  motive,  while  one  who  is  holy,  chooses  and 
acts  under  the  influence  of  a  right  motive.  The  power  of  choosing 
right  or  wrong  makes  him  a  vmroL  agent.  His  actually  choosing 
wrong  makes  him  a  sinner.  And  this  choice  is  the  thing  to  be 
accounted  for.  ' 

When  Dr.  Ware  says,  it  is  in  a  man's  "  power  to  submit  either 
to  the  right  or  wrong  motive,"  he  says  that  which  may  indeed  be 
Tcry  true,  but  which  is  after  all  very  ambiguous,  because  it  does 
not  describe  the  case  fully.  A  man  may  have  two  particular  mo- 
tives set  before  him,  for  example,  a  motive  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
a  motive  to  lie.  But  these  two  particular  motives  may  not  com- 
prise everything  which  can  influence  his  determination.  The 
grand  motive  may  lie  in  his  moral  principle,  that  is,  the  disposition 
or  affection  of  his  own  heart.  He  may  fear  God ;  and  this  pious 
affection  may  give  efficacy  to  the  particular  motive  which  prompts 
him  to  speak  the  truth.  Or  he  may  have  a  selfish  affection,  which 
will  give  efficacy  to  the  other  motive,  and  lead  him  to  speak  false- 
hood. It  appears  then  that,  besides  those  two  motives,  between 
which  he  is  to  decide,  there  are  other  motives,  namely,  the  dispo- 
sitions of  his  own  mind,  which,  according  to  the  law  of  his  nature, 
most  ultimately  govern  his  choice.     So  that  to  say  he  has  power 
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to  yield  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  those  two  particular  motivei^ 
seems  to  be  onlj  saying,  that  he  has  power  to  govern  himself  bj 
a  still  more  powerful  motive  than  either,  namely,  the  prevailing 
affection  of  the  heart.  But  no  man  ever  chose  and  acted  contrary 
to  that  which  was  the  prevailing  affection  of  his  heart  at  the  tame. 
To  say  therefore,  that  a  man  has  power  to  yield  to  either  of  two 
opposite  motives,  leaving  out  the  consideration  of  that  inwax4 
motive  which  controls  all  others,  is  but  a  partial  aecouttt  of  tfao 
matter,  and  so  exposes  our  reasoning  to  perplexity. 

Dr.  Ware  says  he  expects  '^  to  show  that  beings  alike  by  natue, 
and  placed  in  similar  circumstances  as  to  M  that  is  exUmal  to 
themj  may  yet  have  an  inherent  principle  of  activity  in  the  free 
exercise  of  which  all  that  variety  of  m<^  character  may  be 
formed,  which  appears  m  the  great  human  fjBimily."  He  says  laa 
parallel  passage,  that  it  is  in  the  free  exercise  of  this  {ffindple, 
that  men,  in  circumstances  in  aU  oilier  respects  similar ^  take  dif- 
ferent courses.  But  what  does  he  mean  by  this  inherent  prineifU 
qf  activity  t  If  he  means  the  predominant  ejection  or  cKgMMsCiaii 
of  the  heart,  then  the  sentiment  is,  that  in  similar  circumstanccii 
in  all  that  is  external  to  them,  men  will  be  prompted  to  pursue 
different  courses  by  this  predominant  affection.  To  this  view  of 
the  subject  we  fully  accede.  But  if  Dr.  Ware  means  a  principle 
of  activity,  which  leads  men  in  any  case  to  choose  and  act  other- 
wise than  their  predominant  affection  prompts  them  to  do ;  then  I 
must  wait  for  him  to  show  that  there  is  such  a  principle  or  power 
in  human  nature,  or  that  the  supposition  of  such  a  principle  can 
be  reconciled  with  any  just  views  of  moral  agency. 


WHETHER  A  PROPENSITY  TO   SIN  IS   SINFUL. 

In  my  Reply,  I  represented  the  very  essence  of  sin  as  consist- 
ing m  a  propensity y  inclination^  or  disposition  to  sin.  Dr.  Ware 
thinks  that  a  propensity  to  sin  is  not  sinful,  and  impUes  no  guilt. 
In  my  apprehension,  as  well  as  in  Dr.  Ware's,  the  dispute  on  this 
point  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  fisu^t,  that  we  ^^  aonex  di£- 
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ftrent  ideas  to  ilie  word  propeniity.'*^  By  propensity  to  sm  Dr. 
Ware  evidently  means  nothing  but  ^^  the  natural  appetites,  aSee- 
tkms,  and  passions,"  such  as  ^^  a  strong  appetite  for  intoxicating 
Sqnor,  irritability  of  temper,  and  strength  of  passion."  Now  I 
grant,  tiiat  these,  considered  merely  as  ori^nal  properties  of  human 
nature,  are  not  sinful,  and  imply  no  guilt.  But  I  doubt  much  as  to 
flie  propriety  of  calling  any  of  these  a  propensity  to  sin,  as  they 
may  aU  exist  in  one  who  is  in  heart,  and  life  entirely  obedient 
to  the  divine  law.  A  man's  natural  appetites  are  not  in  them- 
selyes  sinful,  because  they  have  not  a  moral  character.  In  their 
own  nature,  they  are  neither  obedience  nor  disobedience.  But  in 
certain  eases  we  are  forbidden  to  gratify  our  natural  appetites. 
Here  our  moral  nature  is  brought  into  view.  In  these  cases  we 
are  called  to  an  exercise  of  our  moral  ag^[icy,  which  implies  a 
wool  affection.  What  then  is  our  moral  affection  ?  Are  we  iiH 
sGned  to  obey,  or  to  disobey  the  command  of  God  ?  This  inclina- 
tion, or  propensity  to  obey  or  disobey  God,  is  what  I  mean  bj 
iDofinatioD  or  propensity  to  holiness  or  to  sin.  Dr.  Ware  speaki 
ft  a  man's  being  withheld  by  the  fear  of  God  from  yielding  to 
temptation  ;  of  his  religiously  abstaining  from  the  indulgence  of 
Ub  passions ;  and  of  his  exercising  a  virtuous  principle.  Now 
Hub  fear  of  God,  this  reli^ous  principle,  is,  in  such  a  case,  the 
gofvenmig  principle  of  action ;  and  this  is  what  I  meao  by  a  pro- 
penoty  or  disposition  to  obedience.  But  if  a  man,  in  such  a  case, 
lias  a  propensity  or  disposition  to  disregard  the  divine  eommand, 
and  to  pursue  the  gratification  of  his  own  passions,  as  his  highest 
object,  he  has  lAaX  I  mean  by  a  propensity  or  disposition  to  wa. 
This  dispodtion  or  propensity,  being  of  a  moral  character,  is  itself 
nnfi]l,*-the  very  essence  of  sin.  There  is  no  way  in  which  men 
more  frequently  describe  the  character  of  one  whom  they  coniider 
as  criminal,  in  distinction  from  those  who  are  not  criminal,  tiiaa  bj 
saying,  he  has  a  real  disposition  or  inclination  to  do  wrong. 

The  sum  of  what  I  wished  to  say  on  this  topic  is  this.  K  pro- 
pensiiy  to  sm  is  taken  to  mean  a  moral  propensity,  an  inclination 
or  aflfection  of  a  moral  nature,  it  is  certainly  sinful.  The  veiy 
scristence  of  such  an  inclination  or  aflfoction  is  sin,  or  there  ean  be 
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no  such  thing  as  sm  in  the  world.  If  it  is  said,  the  rin  ooDsisfai^iii 
yielding  to  temptation;  my  reply  is,  that  such  yielding  n»rw 
takes  place  without  a  diBpoiitwn  to  yield,  and  that  this  di9po9Ui(mj 
after  all,  constitutes  the  sin  of  yielding.  But  if  propenmty  to 
is  used  to  denote  any  of  those  appetites  and  passions  which 
essential  to  our  animal,  social,  or  intellectual  nature ;  then 
it  is  not,  in  itself,  sinful ;  and  it  becomes  fflnfiil  only  when  a 
IB  led  by  a  wrong  disposition  or  state  of  mind,  to  g^ye  it  an  im- 
proper or  forbidden  indulgence. 


DIYINB  FORBKNOWLEDOE  AND  PREDETERHINATION. 

Dr.  Ware  says,  ^^  I  admit  that  no  unforeseen  occurrence 
take  place ;  but  does  it  hence  follow,  that  no  event  not  predeUt 
mined  can  take  place  ?  That  may  be  foreseen,  respecting  which 
there  is  no  determination."  He  compares  the  divine  foreknowl^igB 
to  that  knowledge  which  we  have  of  a  future  event ;  and  he  seeoii 
to  argue  that  Ood  may  foreknow  what  will  take  place  without  d^ 
termining  it,  because  we  may. 

Here  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind,  that  every  event  whioh 
takes  place,  is  dependent  on  its  proper  causes  ;  a  physical  event 
on  physical  causes ;  and  a  moral  event  on  moral  causes.  An  event 
in  the  moral  world  is  distinguishable  from  an  event  in  the  phymeal 
world,  not  as  being  less  dependent  on  proper  causes,  but  as  being 
dependent  on  causes  of  a  different  nature.  It  is  as  common  and 
as  proper  to  inquire  for  the  causes  of  a  particular  instance  of 
murder  or  suicide,  as  for  the  causes  of  the  tides  or  the  trade 
winds.  The  conduct  of  Peter  in  denying  Christ,  of  Judas  in 
betraying  him,  and  of  Pilate  in  delivering  him  up  to  be  crucified, 
proceeded  as  really  from  moral  causes,  as  thunder  or  the  rainbow 
proceeds  from  physical  causes. 

Come  then  to  our  subject.  I  may  know  that  an  event  will 
hereafter  take  place,  from  the  knowledge  I  have  of  its  causes,  w 
the  regular  laws  of  nature  respecting  it.  From  my  knowing  what 
are  the  causes  of  an  eclipse,  I  know  that  an  eclipse  will  at  such  a 
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time  take  place.  I  may  also  know  that  an  event  will  take  place, 
because  I  have  been  informed  of  it  by  one  who  is  entitled  to  my 
confidence.  Now  whether  my  knowledge  of  a  future  event  results 
from  my  acquaintance  with  its  causes,  or  from  the  declaration  of 
those  who  possess  higher  intelligence  than  I  do,  it  does  not  neccB- 
flarily  imply  any  predetermination  or  design  in  me  respecting  the 
event ;  because  neither  the  occurrence  of  the  event,  nor  the  causes 
of  it  depend  at  all  on  my  determination  or  agency.  But  if  the 
event  depends  on  my  agency  as  its  cause,  my  foreknowledge  of  it 
implies  design  or  purpose.  If  the  products  of  my  field  depend 
on  my  agency  in  planting  and  cultivating  it,  then  my  knowing 
what  the  particular  products  will  be,  must  imply  that  I  have  a 
design  respecting  them.  I  cannot  know  that  there  will  be  a  crop 
<^  wheat  unless  it  is  my  purpose  to  sow  wheat.  This  then  is  ob- 
^ouB,  that  just  so  far  as  any  future  event,  or  its  cause,  is  depend- 
ent on  my  agency,  my  foreknowledge  of  it  implies  that  I  have  a 
im^pose  or  design  respecting  it. 

It  is  equally  true  that  events  in  the  moral  world  have  their 
Ikppropriate  causes.  If  those  events  are  to  take  place  without 
any  dependence  on  me ;  then  my  foreknowing  them  implies  no 
purpofle  or  design  in  me.  But  if  any  events  in  the  moral  world, 
or  their  causes,  are  dependent  on  me,  my  foreknowing  them  implies 
that  I  have  a  design  respecting  them. 

The  genewJ  principle  above  stated  is  capable  of  as  clear  proof 
as  any  truth  in  natural  science.  And  it  applies  in  all  its  extent, 
to  the  subject  under  consideration.  All  events  in  the  natural  and 
moral  world  are  effects,  and  dependent  on  their  appropriate  causes. 
Those  causes  are  dependent  ultimately  on  God.  He  constituted 
the  connection  between  them  and  their  effects.  The  whole  system 
of  i^ysical  and  moral  causes  was  appointed  by  the  all  wise  Crea- 
tor. His  knowledge  of  the  effects  implies  a  knowledge  of  their 
causes.  And  his  knowledge  of  causes  and  effects  which  depend 
on  him,  implies  that  he  has  a  purpose  or  determination  respecting 
them. 

The  conclusiveness  of  the  argument  which  supports  our  theory 
IB  obvious,  if  all  events  in  the  physical  and  moral  world  do  really 
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depend  on  phjucal  and  moral  cauBee.  But  if  thej  do  not  depend 
on  physical  and  moral  causes,  thej  most  either  be  ultimate  facti^ 
and  so  depend  immediatelj  on  the  agency  of  God  without  any 
■econdarj  causes,  as  creation  did ;  or  they  must  be  $e{f'ezi$Uni» 
But  no  man  of  sober  understanding  can  believe  either  of  these. 
If  according  to  the  scheme  of  my  opponent,  eyents  in  ttie  moral 
world  depend  on  the  self-determining  power  ci  man's  will  aa  their 
proper  cause ;  it  affects  not  the  strength  of  the  present  argument. 
For  surely  no  one  can  doubt  that  this  cause,  as  well  as  ail  othei% 
was  appointed  by  God,  and  that  the  connection  which  it  has  with 
its  effects  is  what  he  determined  it  should  be.  To  say,  that  God 
created  man's  will  and  endued  it  with  a  power  to  act  in  such  a 
manner,  and  that  he  knew  exactly  how  it  would  act  under  the  iih 
fluence  of  all  the  causes  which  would  operate  upon  it,  and  yet  that 
it  was  not  his  design  that  it  should  act  thus,  would  be  a  soleoifliii. 
For  if  it  was  not  his  design  that  it  should  act  thus,  why  did  hi 
form  it  in  such  a  manner,  and  place  it  under  the  operation  of  raoh 
causes,  as  he  knew  would  lead  to  such  a  result  ? 

From  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  subject,  it  beoomesi  I 
think,  very  evident,  that  Dr.  Ware's  attempt  to  make  a  separation 
between  the  divine  foreknowledge  and  the  divine  purpose  cannot 
succeed.  The  foreknowledge  and  purpose  of  man  may  be  sepi^ 
rate,  except  when  the  events  foreknown  depend  on  lus  purpose  and 
agency.  But  as  the  whole  system  of  things,  the  whole  series  of 
causes  and  effects  in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  depend  on  God's 
will ;  his  knowledge  of  future  events  is  nothing  but  the  knowledge 
of  what  will  result  from  those  very  causes  which  he  himself  has 
appointed  and  put  in  operation.  If  tlicre  were  any  event  in  the 
creation,  which  did  not  result  from  causes  appointed  and  regulated 
by  Gk)d,  I  acknowledge  he  might  foreknow  that  event  without 
any  purpose  respecting  it.  But  nothing  like  this  can  be  found. 
The  whole  system  of  created  things  depends  on  Grod's  will.  And 
he  foreknows  the  events  ^^'hich  aro  to  occur  in  that  system,  as 
resulting  from  causes  which  he  appoints.  And  this  is  only  sayingi 
he  foreknows  them  exactly  as  thei/  are. 

Dr.  Ware  says,  ^^  that  the  sunple  foreknowledge  of  God  has  no 
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influence  in  producing  the  event  foreknown.  It  has  no  relation  to 
the  causes,  whether  physical  or  moral,  by  which  it  is  to  be  pro- 
duced ;  but  only  to  the  certainty  of  the  event."  The  event  then, 
according  to  what  is  implied  in  this  very  passage,  is  to  be  produced 
by  causes,  either  physical  or  moral.  Foreknowledge  does  not 
produce  the  event,  because  it  does  not  produce  its  proper  causes* 
Those  causes  depend  notion  Gk>d's  knowledge.  On  what  do  they 
depend  ?  We  say  they  depend  not  on  God's  foreknowledge,  but 
on  an  act  of  his  will.  They  result  from  his  appointment.  Thus 
be  foreknows  the  event,  as  depending  on  its  proper  causes ;  and 
he  foreknows  those  causes  as  depending  on  his  appointment.  Hence 
Dr.  Ware's  representation  that  foreknowledge  does  not  produce 
the  event  foreknown,  nor  the  causes  of  that  event,  helps  us  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  something  which  does  produce  them,  which 
must  be  an  act  of  God's  will. 

But  Dr.  Ware  tries  to  relieve  the  difficulty  by  this  representa- 
tion :  ^'  The  purpose  of  God  is  not  a  purpose  that  beings  endowed 
with  certain  powers  shall  perform  certain  specific  acts ;  but  that 
fhey  shall  be  exposed  to  certain  influences,  to  the  operation  of  cer- 
tain motives,  and  that  certain  consequences  shall  follow  the  choice 
they  freely  make.  It  is  not,  that  Peter  or  Judas  shall  actually 
make  this  choice,  and  pursue  this  course  ; — but  thus,  Peter  shall 
have  the  power  of  choosing  and  pursuing  this  or  the  opposite 
course,  and  according  as  he  shall  pursue  the  one  or  the  other,  he 
shall  be  rewarded  or  punished." — "  It  was  predetermined  that 
the  being  in  question  should  act  freely,  not  that  it  should  perform 
the  specific  act  which  it  did  perform." 

According  to  this,  God  determines  that  men,  constituted  as  they 
are,  "  shall  be  exposed  to  certain  influences,  to  the  operation  of 
certain  motives,"  which  are  the  only  causes  of  volition ;  but  he 
does  not  determine  what  shall  be  the  effect  of  those  causes.  He 
determines  everything  but  the  cjioice  which  men  actually  make. 
He  determines  to  make  them  just  such  beings,  to  put  them  in  just 
such  a  situation,  to  expose  them  to  the  operation  of  just  such 
causes ;  and  he  perfectly  knows  what  will  be  their  choice  under 
the  influence  of  those  causes ;  but  he  does  %iot  determine  what 
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that  choice  shall  be.  All  tiiis  appears  to  me  as  ilarange  m  io  fet* 
sert  that  God  determines  the  causes  of  the  rainbow,  but  not  ftt 
rainbow  itself — that  he  determines  the  causes  of  an  eaiihgnalffi, 
but  does  not  determme  the  earthquake.  The  connection  betweoi 
moral  causes  and  eflfects  is  as  certain  as  between  phjsiaal  eawet 
and  effects.  And  it  is  as  inconceiyable,  that  Qod  sbould  detn* 
mine  the  causes  without  determining  tfa^  effects,  in  one  oaae  as  in 
flie  other.  But  Dr.  Ware  says ;  ^^  it  was  determined  that  At 
being  in  question  should  cust  JredyJ*  But  how  ?  IXd  God  deter- 
mine that  he  should  perform  the  free  act  which  he  does  perform  t 
No.  Did  God  determine  that  he  should  perform  any  diher  bm 
act  ?  No.  How  then  ?  It  must  be  thus.  God  detenmied  that 
he  should  <iet  frtdyj — but  ^^not  that  he  should  perform  tins 
specific  act  which  he  does  perform,"  nor  any  other  ;^detemiiB6l 
that  he  should  ad^  and,  if  he  should  happen  to  act  in  this  way  iir 
that,  that  he  should  act  freely  ; — or  determined  ttiat  he  dioiild 
act  fredyj  if  he  should  act  at  all,  though  that  was  left  quite  und^ 
cided.  Let  us  examine  this  statement  in  relation  to  Pilaie.  It 
was  determined  that  he  should  act  freely^  whether  he  rdcaoei 
Jesus,  or  delivered  him  up  to  be  crucified.  But  God  knew  that 
he  would  deliver  up  Jesus.  And  if,  when  Grod  determined  that 
he  should  act  freely  ^  he  had  his  eye  upon  any  particular  act,  it 
must  have  been  upon  the  one  which  he  knew  would  be  peifonned* 
Accordingly,  if  God  determined  that  he  should  perform  any  wt 
whatever^  or  that  he  should  act  at  all,  he  must  have  determined 
tiiat  he  should  perform  the  act  which  he  did  perform.  This  is  the 
question  to  be  decided  ;  did  God  determine  that  he  should  perform 
that  %pecific  act  ?  .  Dr.  Ware  answers,  God  did  not  determine  &i8. 
But  Peter  and  John  say,  Acts  4:  27,  28,  that  Pilate  and  the 
other  enemies  of  Christ  were  gathered  together,  to  do  whatever  th$ 
hand  and  counsel  of  God  had  determined  before  to  be  done  ;  or  as 
ScMeusner  renders  it,  —  what  in  his  pleasure  and  will  he  had 
decreed  to  be  done. 

So  we  say  in  all  cases.  God  determined  that  men  shoold  aet 
freely  in  the  very  manner  in  which  they  do  act ;  or  that  thej 
•hould  perform  th^  very  free  acU  which  they  do  poform;  m 
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there  is  no  other  oonoeiFable  way  in  which  God  could  either  de- 
teiUMie  tiiat  they  should  act  at  all,  or  appoint  ike  moral  causes 
lliat  lAiould  influence  them.  But  the  statement  of  Dr.  Ware  is 
tnigmatical.  God  determined  that  men  should  a(^ /r^eZy;  but 
ftot  in  that  particular  way  in  which  they  do  act,  nor  in  any  other 
imy  particularly,  but  in  some  way  indefinitely,  not  implying  aay 
q)eeific  act  whatever.  Accordingly,  if  men  should  carry  God's 
determination  into  effect  exactly,  they  would  acty  it  seems,  and  €Uft 
Jredj^  but  would  perform  no  one  particular  act;  because,  thou^ 
uMon  was  determined,  it  was  Budi  action,  if  such  there  be,  as 
impUee  no  particular  act. 

It  is  a  subject  of  astonishment  to  me,  that  my  opponents  are 
aift  impressed  with  the  frequency  and  the  explicitness  with  which 
tiie  Scriptures  assert  the  doctrine  which  I  maintain.  The  inspired 
writers  teach  that  God,  in  a  thousand  instances,  predetermines 
ike  good  and  bad  actions  of  men,  as  well  as  the  moral  causes  of 
tbese  actions,  and  the  ends  to  be  answered  by  them.  It  would  be 
isipossible  for  me  to  express  tiiis  doctrine  in  stronger  or  more 
ttequivocal  language,  than  that  which  the  Scriptures  use.  Why 
Ihen  do  men,  professing  to  believe  the  Scriptures,  reject  the  doe- 
Irine  ?  Simply,  because  they  think  it  inconsistent  witii  man's 
novd  agency,  and  with  God*s  attributes.  But  I  have  never  seen 
a  particle  of  proof  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  either.  It  is  most 
evidently  as  consistent  with  Grod's  attributes,  as  it  is  to  determine 
the  general  system  of  the  moral  universe  ;  for  the  general  system 
IS  a  nonentity,  except  as  it  is  made  up  of  particular  parts.  And 
the  system  of  causes,  which  all  will  allow  God  has  put  in  operar 
Hon,  is  an  empty  sound,  except  as  it  includes  tiiose  effects  which 
lesult  from  it.  And  as  to  moral  agency^  there  is  not  a  aing^  thing 
belonging  to  it,  which  is  infringed  by  our  doctrine.  Nay ;  that 
determination  and  agency  of  God  on  which  all  causes  and  efiects 
depend,  establish  and  preserve  moral  agency.  It  is  easy  to  show 
that  there  are  as  many  and  as  great  difficulties  attending  incxttl 
agency,  from  God's  foreknowledge,  as  from  his  purpeee.  For 
th.  Ware  owns,  that  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  the  &ct  net  to 
ht)  which  is  foreknown.    But  it  is  said,  divine  knov4edge  doee  not 
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make  it  impossible.  True.  But  there  is  $ome  cause  of  its  im- 
possibility. And  what  is  that?  —  God's  foreknowledge  impUas 
also  a  certainty  of  the  event  foreknown.  But  it  is  said,  it  doei 
not  cause  that  certsdntj.  True  again.  But  there  i$  a  cause  of 
that  certainty.  The  event  could  not  be  certain,  did  not  sometfaing 
make  it  certain.  Now  what  is  the  cause  of  the  certainty  of  tfae 
event  which  is  foreknown  ?  Show  the  cause  of  the  imposabSitj 
which  Dr.  Ware  allows  in  the  one  case,  and  of  the  certainty  he 
allows  in  the  other,  and  you  show  all  that  our  doctrine  contains. 

To  conclude.  What  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  dootrme 
of  the  divine  purpose,  strikingly  exemplifies  the  truth  of  a  renuuk 
before  made ;  namely ;  that  men  are  led,  by  the  consideration  of 
difSculties  which  they  cannot  solve,  to  reject  doctrines  supporM 
by  the  clearest  evidence.  The  evidence,  both  rational  and  Scrip- 
tural, on  which  this  doctrine  rests,  is  aa  near  demonstration,  aatba 
evidence  of  metaphysical  or  moral  truth  in  any  case  whatever. 
And  I  cannot  but  think  it  unworthy  of  those,  who  boast  of  in- 
quiring freely  and  independently  after  the  truth,  and  of  fdlowing 
boldly  whithersoever  it  may  lead,  to  suffer  themselves  to  start 
back  from  a  doctrine  resting  on  so  firm  a  basis,  and  to  be  governed 
by  misconceptions  which  a  thorough  examination  might  quickly 
correct,  or  perplexed  with  difficulties  which  the  light  of  divine 
truth  might  enable  them  fully  to  solve. 


oubsort  obsebvations. 

I  shall  now  make  a  few  brief  remarks  on  passages  which  I 
find  here  and  there  in  Dr.  Ware's  Answer,  without  any  regard  to 
order. 

Dr.  Ware  speaks,  of  ^'  the  strain  of  popular  eloquence  which 
rune*  through"  a  part  of  my  Reply.  He  says,  "  nothing  is  more 
easy  than  thus  to  turn  an  adversary's  argument  or  opinion  into 
ridicule  by  a  broad  caricature  ; "  and  he  undertakes  to  repel  the 
ridicule,  by  showing  how  a  similar  strain  of  irony  may  be  applied 
to  the  opposito  opinion.    But  there  is  a  plain  difference  between 
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Hie  two  cases.    My  object,  as  stated  p.  116,  was  to  try  the  cor- 
Teetnees  of  the  principle  which  Dr.  Ware's  reasoning  involves,  bj 
showing  what  must  follow  firom  the  admission  of  it.     I  did  not 
mean  to  ^ve  a  caricature.    I  aimed  not  at  ridicule  or  rant,  but 
sober  argument.    I  supposed  then,  and  still  suppose,  that  I 
pointed  out  the  real  consequences  of  Dr.  Ware's  opinion.    And  it 
would  certainly  have  been  well  for  him  to  show,  at  least  in  some 
important  particulars,  that  his  opinion  does  not  lead  to  such  ccnqs^ 
quences.     This,  however,  he  does  not  attempt.     But  instead  of 
this,  he  makes  an  effort  to  de^de  orthodoxy  by  a  strain  of  irony 
and  surcasm,  in  which  he  does  not  even  pretend  to  regard  justice 
or  truth.    I  say  he  does  not  pretend  to  do  this.    For  after  he  hi0 
ffreai  such  license  to  his  pen,  he  tells  us  with  his  customary  frank- 
nefls,  pp.  74,  75,  that  he  does  not  mean  what  he  has  written 
^  should  be  taken  for  serious  argument ; "  and  makes  an  apologjr 
Jbr  ^^  adopting  such  a  strain  of  levity,"  and  '^  thereby  violating 
fte  decorum  he  intended  to  observe."     This  very  honorable  apol- 
ogy forUds  the  remarks  I  should  otherwise  have  (^red  on  th6 
p^ges  refeired  to. 

Br.  Ware  denies  that  Pharaoh,  Jeroboam,  and  Judas  can  be 
ooDffldered  as  examples  of  human  nature.  He  says,  p.  66,  ^^  I 
mi^t  with  as  much  propriety  mention  Moses,  David,  and  PamI, 
•8  examples  of  human  nature ;  for,  so  far  as  moral  character  is  in 
question,  we  have  no  more  evidence  that  they  owed  them  to  the 
special  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  than  that  the  others  owed 
their  0{^)06ite  characters  to  a  special  influence."  I  have  quoted 
this  passage  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  what  lengths  Dr. 
Ware's  scheme  of  religion  has  carried  him.  He  thinks  there  is 
no  more  reason  to  say  that  Moses,  David,  and  Paul  had  any  sp^ 
cial  influence  of  the  Spirit  in  becoming  pious,  than  Pharaoh,  Jer(h 
beam,  and  Judas  had  in  becoming  impious ;  in  other  words,  that 
men  of  the  most  depraved  and  most  hateful  character  are  as 
really  indebted  to  a  special  influence  of  the  Spirit  for  the  forma- 
tion of  their  character,  as  the  most  virtuous  and  holy  are. 
According  to  this,  the  vilest  men  have  as  much  reason  to  thank 
God  for  ^ving  them  his  special  influence  to  excite  them  to  wick- 
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ednesB,  as  the  most  godly  have  to  thank  him  for  giving  them  Us 
special  influence  to  excite  them  to  holiness.  I  am  persuaded  tfiat 
Dr.  Ware  would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  such  consequences.  Ha 
could  not  follow  his  assertion  into  these  obvious  results,  without 
doing  violence  to  every  principle  of  piety. 

I  had  urged,  in  my  Reply,  that  no  injustice  is  done  to  flioee  who 
are  left  to  remain  in  sin  and  perish,  because  they  receive  no  more 
than  what  they  deserve.  They  are  punished  only  according  to 
their  ill  desert.  Dr.  Ware  says ;  ^'  this  might  be  urged  with  a 
semblance  of  justice,  were  the  smfulness  in  question  their  own  aet, 
and  not  the  act  of  God."  He  means  to  assert  that,  according  to 
the  orthodox  theory,  the  sins  of  the  wicked  are  not  their  own  aotg, 
but  the  acts  of  God.  But  upon  what  grounds  does  he  assert  tius? 
The  first  is,  that,  according  to  the  orthodox  theory,  sinners  are  in 
that  condition,  in  which  they  were  placed  by  their  Maker.  In 
regard  to  this,  I  have  ahready  shown,  again  and  again,  that  Dr. 
Ware's  theory  makes  man  as  really  dependent  on  God,  and  attri- 
butes his  sins  as  really  to  God's  agency,  as  the  orthodox  theoiy. 
I  could  easily  prove  in  this  place,  if  it  were  necessary,  that  tbe 
whole  constitution  of  man,  and  all  the  laws  or  principles  which 
govern  his  actions,  and  all  the  circumstances  which  attend  him, 
are  the  wise  appointment  of  God ;  that  man  is  a  being  of  such 
properties,  that  he  is  a  moral  agent,  a  proper  subject  of  law ;  that 
his  moral  actions  are  truly  and  entirely  his  own  ;  as  really  so  when 
they  commence  in  early  life,  as  aflorwards  ;  that  in  perfect  conoft- 
tency  with  his  dependence  on  God,  he  has  all  the  properties  which 
can  belong  to  a  created  moral  agent,  and  that  his  moral  actions 
have  all  the  properties  which  can  make  him  justly  responsible  for 
them ;  that  they  are  as  much  his  own  acts,  are  as  voluntary,  as 
free,  as  dehberate,  and  involve  as  complete  and  unshackled  an 
exercise  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  as  upon  any  other 
theory.  Indeed,  it  appears  perfectly  clear  to  my  mind,  that  there 
is  no  theory  which  makes  so  clear  and  perfect  a  distinction  as  the 
orthodox,  between  the  actions  of  God  and  the  actions  of  men,  or 
between  holiness  and  sin,  or  which  gives  so  just  and  satisfactory  a 
view  of  moral  agency. 
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The  other  particular  reason  which  Dr,  Ware  suggests  for  the 
representation  above  referred  to,  is  this;  that  according  to  the 
orthodox  theory,  the  common  grace  granted  to  all  is  not  sufficient 
to  render  it  possible  for  them  to  become  holy,  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  which  is  necessary  to  their  sanctification  being  withheld. 

On  this  I  remark,  first,  that  we  assert  the  possHnlity  of  men's 
becoming  holy,  in  every  sense  in  which  such  possibility  is  necessary 
to  ihe  most  perfect  moral  agency.     We  assert  it  in  the  plidn,  lite- 
ral, proper  sense.   But  there  is  a  sense  in  which  Dr.  Ware  himself 
denies  it  to  be  possible  that  that  should  be,  which  God  foreknows 
will  not  be.     If  he  should  here  assert,  what  he  often  suggests,  the 
final  holiness  and  salvation  of  all  men,  the  difficulty  would  still 
remain.    For  there  are  some  men  who  are  very  sinful  at  present, 
and  Crod  knew  they  would  be  sinful ;  and  according  to  Dr.  Ware, 
p.  95y  it  is  of  course  impossible  for  them  to  be  otherwise  than  sin- 
fbl.     And  yet  he  considers  them  moral  agents,  justly  chargeable 
*with  the  criminality  of  their  conduct.     Now  we  assert  no  impossi- 
Inlity  of  man's  becoming  holy,  which  is  attended  with  any  more 
difficulty  in  relation  to  the  present  subject,  than  that  which  Dr. 
^are  asserts,  and  which  every  sober  man  must  admit. 

I  remark,  secondly,  that  it  is  not  what  is  usually  called  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  or  the  grace  of  Grod,  either  common  or 
special,  that  makes  men  capable  of  good  and  evil,  and  renders  it 
righteous  that  God  should  punish  them  for  their  sins.  They  are 
made  moral  agents,  and  justly  accountable  for  their  actions,  by 
the  essential  attributes  of  their  minds.  In  consequence  of  God's 
giving  them  and  continuing  to  them  such  rational  and  moral  pow- 
ers, it  is  proper  that  they  should  be  placed  under  law,  and  recom- 
pensed according  to  their  conduct.  Whatever  other  favors  are 
bestowed  or  withheld,  men  are  fit  subjects  of  moral  government, 
while  they  possess  those  faculties  which  constitute  them  moral 
agents. 

Before  Dr.  Ware  has  done  with  this  point,  he  repeats,  perhaps 
the  tenth  or  twentieth  time,  what  I  am  sorry  he  ever  repeated 
once ;  I  mean  that  vulgar  charge,  which  contains  too  much  appa- 
rent truth  to  be  directly  denied,  and  yet  too  much  falsehood  to  be 
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admitted,  xuunely,  that  we  represent  men  to  be  as  (Jod  made  iban^ 
mcapable  of  any  good  till  renewed  by  trrenitibU  inflnenoe, — irra- 
Terribly  appointed  to  destruction  without  any  regard  to  their  sina^ 
etc.  I  shall  not  stop  to  animadvert  upon  tiiis.  But  there  is  one 
passage  in  the  same  paragraph,  on  which  I  must  detain  the  reader 
a  moment.  And  I  do  it  to  show  again,  to  what  results  Dr.  Ware 
IS  carried  by  his  scheme  of  religion.  He  says ;  ^^  If  it  is  clear 
that  God  did  not  determine  to  regenerate  men  from  any  fiiren^ 
of  repentance  and  good  works,  it  must  be  equally  certain  that  ha 
did  not  appomt  the  unregenerate  to  perish,  from  any  foreogfat  oif 
their  impenitence  and  sins."  The  principle  which  is  cleaily 
imi^ed  in  this  passage,  is,  that  those  who  are  regenerate  as  really 
deserved  regeneration  for  the  good  works  they  performed  befiwa 
regeneration,  as  those  who  are  finally  impenitent  deserve  to  peiiA 
for  their  sins.  God's  foreknowledge  and  determination  mtoat  oo»» 
respond  with  &cts,  or  regard  things  as  they  are.  So  that,  if  it  il 
as  certain  that  God  determines  to  convert  or  save  men  from  a 
foresight  of  their  good  works,  as  that  he  determines  to  destroy 
men  from  a  foresight  of  their  sins ;  then  he  does  actually  ooDvert 
or  save  men  as  much  from  a  regard  to  their  good  works,  as  he 
destroys  men  from  a  regard  to  their  sins.  And  if  God  actually 
bestows  the  blessing  as  much  on  account  of  good  works,  as  he 
inflicts  the  punishment  on  account  of  sins ;  it  must  be  that  die 
righteous  are  as  really  deserving  of  salvation,  as  the  wicked  are 
of  destruction.  IIow  this  can  be  reconciled  with  the  feelings  of  a 
Christian,  with  the  common  language  of  devotion,  and  with  As 
declarations  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  subject,  I  must  leave  to 
be  made  out  by  those  who  feel  competent  to  the  task. 

Dr.  Ware  tells  his  readers,  that  my  saying  in  one  sentence  that 
men  are  ordained  to  wrath  for  their  sins,  and  in  another,  that  the 
elect  are  chosen  without  any  foresight  of  faith  or  good  works  as 
causes  moving  to  the  choice,  is  not  the  less  inconsistent  for  having 
been  stated  by  the  Westminster  Divines.  I  reply,  that  it  is  not 
the  less  consistent  for  that. 

In  his  Letters  Dr.  Ware  had  said ;  ''  Love  to  Christ  will  depend 
on  our  view  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  benefits  we  receive 
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ibroQgh  him,  and  not  at  all  on  the  rank  he  holds  in  the  scale  of 
being."    This  I  represented  as  implypig,  that  our  love  to  Chrisi 
niD  be  the  same,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  whether  he  is  possessed 
of  mere  Imman  perfection,  or  of  dwme  perfection ;  and  this,  aa 
implying  that  human  perfection  is  entitled  to  as  high  a  regard,  as 
dhrme.    Dr.  Ware,  in  his  Answer,  endeavors  to  diow  that  my 
reasoning  is  without  any  force,  because  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
we  recmve  the  same  benefits  from  man,  or  from  any  created  being, 
M  fiom  God.    It  is  obvious  that  my  reasoning  had  no  reference  to 
tike  icfic^  received  through  Christ,  which  were  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Ware  as  the  sole  ground  of  our  love  to  him,  but  merely  to  his 
oiguarded  assertion,  that  our  love  to  Christ  does  not  depend  at  all 
on  tiie  rank  he  holds  m  the  scale  of  being.    I  should  have  pur- 
aaed  a  more  proper  course,  had  I  said  that  the  conoderation  of 
the  benefits  received  from  Christ  is  of  great  importance  in  exciting 
ov  love,  but  that  this  is  i\ot  the  only  thing  concerned ;  that  the 
ooDsideration  of  his  own  personal  excellence,  or  the  rank  he  holds 
a  ihe  scale  of  being,  is  also  of  great  importance,  and  that  deny* 
lug  this  leads  to  such  absurd  consequences  as  I  described.    For 
tf  our  love  to  Christ  does  not  depend  at  all  on  his  rank  in  the 
aoBle  of  being,  then  clearly,  whether  his  rank  be  that  of  a  man  or 
4a  Ood,  our  love  to  him,  so  far  as  that  rank  is  concerned,  should 
le  the  same.     It  might  be  of  special  importance  to  show  also, 
Hie  consideration  of  his  own  personal  excellence,  or  his  rank 
the  scale  of  beings,  cannot  be  separated  from  the  considera- 
of  his  benefits ;  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any 
<9veature  can  bestow  such  benefits,  as  come  from  the  Creator. 
Sut  from  a  view  of  all  which  Dr.  Ware  has  written  on  the  subject, 
I  am  led  to  think  he  did  not  mean,  absolutely,  that  our  love  to 
Quist  does  not  depend  at  all  on  his  rank  in  the  scale  of  being,  but 
that  it  does  not  depend  on  this  primarily ^  that  this  is  not  the  ch^f 
consideration.     Had  he  said  this,  my  remarks  would  have  been 
di£Eerent,  though  I  should  still  have  thought  the  sentiment  excep- 
tionable. 

But  there  is  no  end  to  controversy  in  this  form  ;  and  I  would 
rather  my  reasoning  should  be  left  in  that  awkward  condition,  in 
yoL.  IV.  29 
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which  it  18  made  to  appear  in  some  of  the  minor  criticisins  of  wj 
antagonist,  than  to  weary  my  readers  and  myself  by  extending  mj 
rejmnder  to  any  greater  length.  I  determined  at  the  commence 
ment  of  these  remarks,  to  confine  myself  to  the  discnsdkm  of  tbose 
points  on  which  the  decision  of  the  controversy  most  depend.  Tbere 
are  indeed  hundreds  of  passages  which  I  have  not  noticed,  wludi 
are,  in  my  view,  liable  to  strong  objections. 

In  Dr.  Ware's  last  publication,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  there 
are  many  remarkable  instances  of  fumess  and  candor  in  oontn^ 
versy,  and  many  indications  of  sincerity  and  kindness,  which  I 
have  noticed  with  great  pleasure,  and  which  cannot  fiiil  to  excite 
feelings  of  personal  respect  and  attachment  towards  him  in  tfaa 
minds  of  all  unprejudiced  readers.  But  every  new  examination 
of  the  subject  of  controversy  adds  new  strength  to  my  conviction, 
that  the  system  which  he  has  labored  so  zealously  to  defend,  is 
radicaUy  erroneovM^  and  of  fatal  tendency^  and  that  the  system 
which  he  opposes,  is  the  truth  of  God.  The  religious  system  set 
forth  in  lus  publications,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  most  respect- 
able Unitarians  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  overiooks  the 
ruined  state  of  man.  This  is  the  grand,  fundamental  error  of 
Unitarians.  And  we  can  have  no  expectation  that  they  will 
accede  to  our  views  respecting  the  grace  of  God  in  redemption, 
the  design  of  Christ's  death,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
eternal  purpose  of  God  respecting  the  extent  of  salvation,  and 
other  kindred  doctrines  of  God's  word,  so  long  as  they  entertain 
such  an  opinion  as  they  now  do,  of  man's  native  purity  and  good- 
ness. But  if  they  should  be  feelingly  convinced,  as  I  hope 
through  the  mercy  of  God  they  will  be,  that  all  men  are  by  nature 
totally  sinful,  and  totally  ruined,  children  of  wrath,  and  that  God 
would  be  perfectly  just  and  holy  should  he  leave  them  without 
exception  to  perish  forever;  they  would  have  little  difficulty  in 
respect  to  the  other  doctrines  which  our  system  contains.  This 
conviction  of  sin  and  ruin  gives  a  fatal  blow  to  pride  and  self- 
righteousness  ;  it  leads  to  repentance  and  faith,  and  is  the  basis 
of  evangelical  religion.  It  must  be  obvious  even  to  our  oppo- 
nents, that  such  a  conviction  necessarily  involves  the  belief  of  the 
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ottier  doctrines  with  which  it  stands  connected  in  our  system. 
And  it  is  very  obvious  to  us,  that  where  this  conviction  is  wanting, 
fliere  will  always  be  difficulties  and  perplexities  respecting  the  doc- 
trines of  orthodoxy.  The  controversy  appears,  in  this  view,  to  be 
as  much  a  matter  oi  feeling^  as  of  reasoning;  and  it  ought  to  be 
Ireated  accordingly. 

Having  now  closed  my  remarks,  I  would  bend  the  knee  in  ear- 
nest prayer  to  God,  in  behalf  of  myself  and  my  opponent,  that 
whatever  is  erroneous  in  our  views  of  reli^on  may  be  corrected ; 
that  whatever  has  been  wrong  in  our  mode  of  conductmg  this  con- 
troversy may  be  forgiven ;  and  that  what  we  have  both  written 

kjbe  made  subservient  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  love. 
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LETTER  I. 

Revbrhnd  and  Dbab  Snt,  « 

I  iramulLY  agree  with  yoa  in  eonsidering  firee  disonmon  to  be 
of  great  importance  to  the  cause  of  divine  truth.  It  is  obyioos, 
hsmewetj  that  free  discusmon  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  its 
pftyper  efibcts,  unless  it  is  prompted  by  a  right  spirit,  and  con^ 
ducted  in  a  right  manner.  It  behooyes  us  therefore  to  inquire 
ttfif  cai^fully,  what  is  that  spirit  and  that  maimer,  in  which  free 
dhousmOn  should  be  condu<^ted.  In  answering  this  inquiry,  we 
ittay  be  essentially  tdded  by  many  passages  of  Scripture,  and 
ptirticuiarly  by  the  following  direction  of  Patid,  who,  as  we  weD 
hkyw,  was  &r  from  bemg  deficient  either  in  warmth  of  natural 
temper,  or  in  Christian  decision.  ^'  The  servant  of  the  Lord,''  he 
tkjBy  ^^  HQust  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to  teach, 
patient,  in  meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves,  if 
peradventure  Ood  will  give  them  repentance  to  the  acknowledging 
of  the  kuth."  Even  towards  those  who  are  hostile  to  reli^on, 
the  Apostle  i^uires  that  such  a  disposntion  and  conduct  should  be 
exhibited.  Now  if  all  men,  —  if  even  those  who  wage  war 
against  Christianity,  are  nevertheless  entitied  to  a  treatment  from 
US,  marked  with  meekness  and  gentleness ;  surely  Utieae  virtues' 
ottght  to  be  exercised  in  all  'th^ir  strength  and  loveliness  towards 
those  who,  notwithstanding  some  differences  of  opinion,  are  linited 
iffth  mf  in  the  bonds  of  fraternal  aflfootion^  and  devoted  to  (lie  same 
benerdent  eatcd* 
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My  present  design,  I  am  well  aware,  is  attended  with  circmiH 
stances  of  peculiar  delicacy.  I  have  undertaken  to  address  my- 
self to  a  respected  and  beloved  Brother,  from  whom  I  am  oqih 
strained  to  differ,  —  a  Brother  invested  with  the  same  sacred 
office  with  myself,  both  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  and  a  Professor 
of  Christian  Theology.  And  I  cannot  but  notice  the  circumstance 
also,  that  Aere  has  been  in  our  country  scarcely  an  instance, 
before  the  present,  m  which  a  teacher  of  Christian  Theology  in  an 
orthodox  Institution,  has  come  before  the  public  in  his  own  name, 
to  controvert  the  opinions  of  another  man  placed  in  a  omilar 
station.  This  circumstance  makes  a  touching  appeal  to  my  feel- 
ings, and  excites  in  me  a  desire  which  words  cannot  fully  ezpreas, 
thai  everything  relative  to  the  manner  of  the  present  discusnon 
may  be  unexceptionable.  It  (fannot  be  thought  improbable  thtt, 
among  the  Professors  of  our  numerous  Seminaries,  there  will  be 
differences  of  opinion,  more  or  less  important,  and  that  tfaeie 
differences  will  be  made  the  subject  of  free  investigation.  Now^ 
my  Dear  Brother,  as  we  have  been  led  to  think  it  our  duty  to 
engage  in  the  difficult  and  perilous  busmess  of  publicly  disousaiqg 
controverted  points ;  let  us  consider  well  what  is  before  us,  aod 
guard  with  sacred  care  against  everything  which  would  render 
our  example  unworthy  of  imitation,  or  in  any  way  injure  the  great 
interests  which  we  wish  to  advance.  Who  can  count  up  the  e^ 
which  might  result  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  if  our  manner  of  treafc> 
ing  controverted  subjects  should  in  any  respects  be  such,  as  would 
tend  to  promote  in  others  around  us,  and  especially  in  our  pupib, 
feelings  of  unkindness  and  acrimony  ?  On  the  contrary,  may  we 
not  hope  that  important  good  will  result  from  our  example,  if, 
whenever  we  engage  in  discussing  such  subjects,  under  all  the 
excitements  and  provocations  attending  public  debate,  we  may  be 
enabled  by  divine  grace,  to  copy  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of 
Christ?*  When  I  dwell  on  such  reflections  as  these,  I  cannot 
avoid  the  persuasion,  that  I  should  commit  a  less  oflfence  against 
the  Christian  religion  by  bad  reasoninff^  than  by  a  bad  spirit; 
and  therefore  that  I  am  bound  to  take  as  much  pains  at  least,  to 
cherish  right  feelings^  as  to  firame  right  argument.    But  • 
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Christian  disposition  pervadmg  our  writings  is  not  only  required  by 
the  spirit  of  our  religion,  but  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  our 
cause ;  since,  without  it,  our  opinions  and  arguments,  especial^ 
those  which  we  may  regard  as  improvements,  will  not  be  likely  to 
pass  easily  and  pleasantiy  into  the  minds  of  others ;  as  we  may  have 
frequentiy  found  by  our  own  experience. 

It  will  imdoubtedly  be  a  question  with  some  good  men,  whether 
it  can  in  any  circumstances  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  church, 
for  Christian  ministers,  and  especially  for  Professors  in  our  Theo- 
lo^cal  Seminaries,  to  enlist  m  a  public  discussion  of  the  topics  on 
which  they  difiTer.  And  I  readily  acknowledge  that  controversy, 
or  even  the  appearance  of  controversy  among  Theolo^cal  Profess- 
ors, is  likely  to  be  attended  with  peculiar  danger,  as  the  feelings 
of  Cheir  pupils  and  the  vital  interests  of  their  respective  Institu- 
tions must  be  so  much  involved.     On  this  account,  I  >»"'" 

strong  reluctance  to  take  anv  ^'^-^  '     '  ^  .     — *^  wit  A 

vwmi;- — :-?         •  ^  1^"  ">  ^e  examination  of  tbos6 


N^puiions  which  you  have  exhibited  before  tiie  public.    But 
after  afl,  is  there  any  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  be  deprived 
of  the  right,  or  ratiier,  exempt  from  tiie  duty,  of  bearing  testimony 
against  tiie  errors  of  flie  day,  and  especially  against  whatever  in^ 
may  consider  erroneous  in  one  another  ?    Is  it  not  a  matter  of 
•pecial  propriety  tiiat  we  should  hold  ourselves  responsible,  in  a 
iense,  to  each  otiier,  and  to  all  devout  Christians  in  the  commu- 
mly  ?    Is  tiiere  anyOiing  in  our  situation  or  employment,  which 
can  free  us  from  tiiis  responsibility  ?    Nay,  is  it  not  true  fliat  we 
are  peculiarly  responsible  ?    And  is  it  not  true  also  tiiat  we  are, 
in  some  respects,  peculiarly  Uable  to  error  ?    Now  if  at  any  time 
we  are  betrayed  into  wrong  opinions ;  especiaUy  if  we  make  those 
opinions  pubhc ;  can  we  expect  or  even  desire  to  escape.animad- 
version  ?    I  well  know  what  noble  sentiments  you  have  expressed 
in  relation  to  tiiis  subject,  and  how  often  you  have  invited  yout 
brethren  t»  a  tiiorough  and  unsparing  examination  of  your  opini(mg. 
And  I  trust  you  will  now  jom  with  me  m  saying;  Let  the  Ohri^ 
Han  eammvmty  watch  over  our  Theohgieal  8eminarie%  with  m 
ever  wak^  eye.    Let  these.  Seminaries  extend  a  kind  but  faiths 
M  inspection  over  one  (mother.    Let  no  dematiim  frf^n  ^^^ 
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doctrine  p€i89  unnoticed.  If  any  of  thoie  who  are  appointed  to  gin 
in»truction  to  the  rising  ministri/y  show  the  least  signs  of  error  ;  — - 
if  they  only  begin  to  indulge  in  modes  of  interpreting  the  word  of 
Gody  or  in  modes  of  reasoning  on  moral  or  metcqJiysical  suH^eetSj 
which  have  an  urfavorablcj  or  even  dovhtful  tendency  m  regard  to 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  let  all  the  teachers  qf 
religion  in  our  Churches^  Colleges  and  Seminaries  be  awake  to  the 
danger.  It  is  far  better  for  the  cause  of  divine  truth  that  this 
general  wakefulness  to  danger  should  rise  to  an  extreme^  — -  better 
that  solicitude^  andfeo^j  and  even  jealousy  should  be  excited,  than 
that  those  who  are  appointed  to  stand  as  Zion^s  watchmeny  should 
dumber  on  their  posts. 

I  cannot  but  feel  that  every  public  teacher  of  reli^pon  needs  the 
vigilant  inspection  of  his  brethren.  Indeed,  where  is  the  pious 
minister  of  Christ  who  has  not  this  feeling  in  re^urd  to  himself 

-*•  find  reason  for  it  in  his  own  experience  ?    And 

and  who  does  u.- ..  , .  i,,,^^  ^^  ^^^  detected  m 

where  is  the  intelligent  Christian,  wnu  i.^. 

himself  the  commencement  of  such  habits  of  thinking,  as  migns 

lead  on  to  wide  departures  from  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  ?    The 

darkness  of  the  human  nund  and  the  strength  of  unholy  passion 

are  such  even  in  Christians,  and  the  causes  of  error  are  so  various 

and  powerful,  and  some  of  them  so  latent,  that  it  can  never  be 

deemed  safe  to  trust  the  interests  of  religion  impUcitly  m  the  hands 

of  any  man.    No  fertility  of  genius,  no  extent  of  learning,  no 

metaphysical  acumen,  and  no  degree  of  piety,  can  be  relied  upon 

as  affording  full  security.    Formerly,  when  I  turned  my  thoughts 

towaids  particular  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  particular  Chris- 

tians,  I  was  ready  to  think  it  impossible,  that  they  should  ever 

abandon  any  of  the  truths  of  revelation,  or  embrace  any  hurtful 

error.    But  what  I  have  seen  of  the  human  mind  during  more 

than  tlurty  years  in  the  ministry,  and  more  than  twenty  in  my 

present  office,  has  led  me  to  entertam  other  \iews  on  this  subject, 

and  has  impressed  my  mind  with  a  serious  conviction,  that  there  is 

no  teacher  of  reUgion  in  our  churches,  or  in  our  Senunaries,  no, 

not  one,  who  can  think  himself  free  from  the  danger  of  error,  or 

who  has  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  deceived  heart  may  turn 
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him  amde.  And  if,  in  these  days  of  adventurous  speculation,  any 
of  those  who  are  called  bj  divine  providence  to  instruct  in  our 
theolo^cal  schools,  should  wholly  or  in  part  renounce  the  doctrines 
of  revelation,  and  become  advocates  of  error ;  it  would  only  be  a 
repetition  of  what  has  often  occurred  in  past  ages. 

Now  if  every  man,  however  learned  and  pious,  however  important 
or  sacred  his  station,  and  however  many  safeguards  may  be  placed 
around  him,  is  in  fact  hable  to  error ;  then  surely  we  ought  to  be 
aware  of  this,  and  to  oflfer  up  fervent  prayer  to  Grod,  that  he 
would  ^ve  us  a  sound  mind,  and  guide  us  into  all  the  truth.  We 
ought  also  to  crave  it  as  a  privilege,  that  our  Christian  brethren 
would  watch  over  us,  and  by  theur  fraternal  freedom,  and  their 
admoniticm  when  necessary,  and  especially  by  their  prayers,  would 
help  to  secure  us  against  the  wrong  tendencies  of  our  minds, 
and  to  establish  our  hearts  in  divine  tmth. 

Onr  acknowledged  liability  to  error  should  lead  us  to  check  all 
undue  confidence  m  our  own  opinions,  and  to  hold  ourselves  ready 
to  be  instructed  and  corrected  by  others.  It  is  no  very  uncommon 
thing  for  a  man  to  manifest  such  reliance  upon  the  strength  of  his 
own  mind,  and  the  correctness  of  his  own  reasonmg,  as  clearly 
implies,  though  he  may  be  unwilling  to  avow  it  in  words,  that  he 
thinks  himself  in&llible ;  at  least,  that  he  thinks  himself  much 
nearer  to  a  state  of  infallibiUty  than  others.  Let  us  keep  our- 
selves at  a  great  distance  from  everything  like  this ;  and  in  all  our 
reasonings,  especially  if  we  ever  venture  on  ground  which  lies  be- 
yond the  range  of  common  belief  and  common  investigation,  let  us 
proceed  with  slow  and  cautious  steps.  And  if  at  any  time  the 
friends  of  Christ,  apprehendmg  that  we  have  begun  to  wander 
from  the  right  way,  suddenly  raise  the  cry  of  alarm ;  instead  of 
complaining  of  their  want  of  confidence  m  us,  or  induing  any 
suspicions  as  to  the  motives  which  govern  them ;  we  ought  to  bless 
God  that  he  has  given  them  a  heart  to  feel  so  lively  an  interest  in 
the  cause  of  truth,  and  to  take  so  quick  an  alarm  at  the  sight  or 
even  the  apprehension  of  danger.  We  ought  moreover  to  keep  in 
nund,  that  however  strong  our  persuasion  may  be  that  our  present 
views  are  right,  and  the  views  of  those  who  difier  from  us. 
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wrong ;  a  little  more  time,  more  careful  and  patient  inqniiyi  a 
farther  exercise  of  a  modest,  humble  and  pious  tamper,  and  a 
higher  degree  of  divine  teaching,  may  alter  our  C0QYictioD8y  and 
may  show  us  that  we  have  been  standing  on  slippery  placea. 

After  the  remarks  that  I  have  now  made,  and  whioh  I  eaii- 
not  but  consider  to  be  of  special  importance  to  those  who  are  ogd- 
cemed  in  preparing  young  men  for  the  ministry,  I  shall  proceed 
to  my  particular  object.  Allow  me  then  to  lay  aside  all  henta&n 
and  reserve,  and  to  ^ve  utterance  to  my  thouj^ts  just  as  ihey 
arise  in  my  own  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  make  a  few  remaib 
as  to  the  general  aspect  and  tendency  of  what  you  have  poblisbed. 
I  refer  particularly  to  your  Concio  ad  Clerum,  and  to  theseveial 
numbers  in  the  Christian  Spectator  which  are  understood  to  oons 
from  your  pen,  on  the  means  of  regeneration. 

Though  the  design  of  these  letters  does  not  require  me  to 
remark  with  the  same  freedom  on  what  is  excellent  in  your  pubBe^ 
tions,  as  on  what  I  deem  faulty ;  yet  my  esteem  for  you  and  my 
regard  to  justice  require  me  to  say,  that  I  have  been  gratified  m 
no  common  degree  with  the  clear  and  impressive  illustrations  you 
give  of  various  important  truths,  and  with  the  powerful  and  con- 
clusive arguments  which  you  urge  in  their  support.  And  I  would 
hope  that  the  friends  of  evangelical  truth  and  the  friends  of  firee 
inquiry  generally,  will  not  ovcriook  what  is  valuable  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  your  pen,  because  on  some  points  they  are  constrained 
to  dissent  from  you.  I  take  pleasure  also  in  acknowledging,  that 
I  have  derived  real  benefit  from  the  free  discussion  of  subjects  in 
the  private  correspondence  which  I  have  recently  had  with  you. 

In  regard  to  the  general  aspect  of  your  publications  ; — ^I  have 
serious  doubts,  whether  the  prominence  which  you  give  to  what  is 
called  the  pJdloBophy  of  the  Christian  religion^  is  adapted  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  church. 

I  know  not  that  I  differ  from  you  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
phihsophy  of  religion.  I  understand  by  it  something  which  is 
aside  from  the  simple  doctrines  and  facts  which  arc  set  forth  in  the 
Scriptures  ;  something  which  may  be  omitted  without  detracting 
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anything  from  the^  doctrines  or  facts  themselves,  or  from  their 
practical  inflaence.     It  is  that  view  of  the  subjects  of  revelatioii, 
irhich  is  suited  to  gratify  the  love  of  abstruse,  metaphysical  spec- 
ulation, of  what  may  be  called,  the  curiosity  of  intellect.    If  a 
angle  example  will  be  of  use,  I  would  refer  to  1  Cor.  xv.     The 
Apostle  affirms  the  simple,  momentous  truth,  that  men  will  be  raised 
from  the  dead.     The  objector  inquires,  ^'  Row  are  the  dead  ndsed 
up  ?  **     He  was  looking  after  the  philosophy  of  the  doctrine.     BTo 
^wished  to  understand  the  manner ,  —  the  quomodo.     The  Apostle 
rebuked  him  for  such  a  question,  though  he  took  occasion  from  it 
ifO  ^ve  important  instruction. 

I  could  illustrate  the  meaning  I  give  to  the  phrase  by  another 
ciample.  The  Scriptures  teach  that  it  is  the  influence  of  the 
diTOie  Spirit,  and  that  alone,  which  sanctifies  the  heart.  Now  if  a 
man  attempts  to  explm  metaphysically  the  manner  in  which  the 
Sjmit  operates  upon  the  mind,  and  how  his  influence  is  consistent 
with  our  accountableness,  and  with  the  laws  of  our  intellectual  and' 
moral  nature;  he  enters  on  the  philosophy  of  the  doctrine  of 
regeneration  ;  —  the  very  thing  which  our  Saviour  seems  to  have 
discouraged  in  his  conversation  with  Nicodemus.  If  I  were  to 
select  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  dwelling  on  the  philos- 
ophy of  Christian  doctrines,  I  should  fix  upon  some  parts  of  your 
Ooncio  ad  Clerum,  and  of  the  other  publications  of  yours  above 
referred  to.  It  may  in  many  cases  be  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
exactly  between  a  Christian  doctrine  itself,  and  the  philosophy  of 
that  doctrine.  But  that  there  is  a  difierence  between  the  one 
and  the  other  is  a  fact  which  you  yourself  have  been  forward  to 
affirm. 

I  have  one  more  remark,  namely,  that  there  is  a  wide  di£fer- 
ence  in  point  of  clearness  and  importance  between  what  would 
be  called  the  philosophy  of  evangelical  doctrines  in  one  case,  and 
in  another.  In  one  case,  the  investigation  may  relate  to  facts  in 
man's  intelligent  and  moral  nature,  or  to  principles  in  the  divine 
government,  which  are  certain  and  obvious.  In  another  case,  it 
may  relate  to  what  is  uncertain,  conjectural,  or  obscure  ;  —  in  a 
word,  to  what  Ees  beyond  the  limits  of  our  intelligence.    I  con- 
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sider  Edwards's  metaphysical  treatises  to  be,  generally,  of  the 
former  character.  And  it  would  be  easy  to  name  variouB  worin 
which  are  of  the  latter  character. 

You  will  perceive  from  these  remarks,  that  I  would  not  by  any 
means  indiscriminately  proscribe  every  form  and  degree  of  philo- 
Bophical  investigation  on  the  subjects  of  religion.  I  readily  allow 
that  such  mvestigation,  particularly  of  the  former  character  above 
named,  may,  if  rightly  directed  and  kept  in  its  proper  placd,  be 
of  real  use  to  ministers,  and  especially  to  Theological  ProfessorSy 
and  may  enable  them  to  attain  to  more  profound  and  consistent 
views  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  to  illustrate  those  doc- 
trines more  clearly,  and  defend  them  more  successfully,  than  tbey 
could  without  it.  But  every  man  who  applies  himself  with  ardor 
to  the  philosophical  investigation  of  Christian  doctrines,  will  prob- 
ably find  it  more  difficult  than  he  was  previously  aware  of,  to 
confine  himself  to  that  investigation  which  is  of  the  right  kind,  to. 
give  it  a  right  direction,  and  to  keep  it  m  its  proper  place.  He 
will  constantly  be  in  danger  of  carrying  it  to  an  extreme ;  and  of 
forming  such  a  habit  of  mind,  that  the  most  essential  truths,  if 
stated  simply  in  a  Scriptural  manner,  will  give  him  no  pleasure. 
Who  that  is  fond  of  contemplating  the  doctrines  of  religion  meta- 
physically, has  not  been  conscious  of  a  tendency  to  this  faulty^ 
habit  of  mind  ?  If  I  mistake  not,  the  circumstances  of  tiie  present 
day,  particularly  the  opposition  made  against  the  doctrines  of  rev- 
elation on  the  ground  of  philosophy,  expose  us  to  this  danger  in  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree.  Wo  may  deem  it  a  sacred  duty  to 
meet  our  opponents  on  the  ground  which  they  have  chosen.  And 
while  performing  this  duty,  we  may  fall  into  a  philosophical  habit 
of  thinking,  and  a  philosojihical  manner  of  stating  and  defending 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  And  we  may  come  at  length  to  make 
philosophy  the  main  business  of  the  pulpit.  Now  should  this  in 
any  measure  prevail,  it  would  certainly  prove  a  calamity  to  the 
souls  of  men.  Just  as  it  would  be  a  calamity  to  persons,  who 
came  hungry  to  a  feast  to  which  they  were  invited,  if  instead  of 
receiving  wholesome  food,  they  should  be  entertained  with  a  philo- 
sophical discourse  on  the  chemical  properties  of  food,  or  on  the 
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theory  of  digestion.  Should  the  practice  I  have  named  preyail 
generally,  and  should  there  be  a  reign  of  metaphysical  instead  of 
Scriptural  Theology ;  of  a  truth  famine  and  desolation  would  spread 
through  the  churches  of  the  land. 

A  minister  of  distinguished  excellence  m  Connecticut  told  me, 
near  the  close  of  his  sacred  work,  that  during  the  first  years  of  his 
ministry,  he  was  in  the  practice  of  preaching  metaphysically.  At 
length  he  was  led  to  make  particular  mquiry  as  to  the  usefulness 
of  his  public  instructions.  To  his  surprise  and  grief  he  was 
informed,  that  his  preaching  was  universally  unintelhgible  and  un- 
profitable, both  to  the  old  and  the  young.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined that  henceforth  he  would  confine  metaphysical  investigation 
to  his  study,  and  would  make  it  his  object  io  preach  the  gospd  of 
Christ,  This  determination,  with  a  correspondent  practice,  was 
fi>llowed  by  the  most  happy  consequences. 

He  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  has  given  us  a  perfect 

pattern  of  the  manner  in  which  he  would  have  us  inculcate  and 

defend  the  truths  of  his  gospel.    And  to  this  is  added  the  example 

^  his  apostles.     Now  if  Christ  and  his  apostles  had  deemed  the 

"^ulosophy  of  religion  of  any  special  consequence,  they  certsunly 

^ould  have  suggested  this  to  us.     But  did  they  suggest  it  ?    Did 

Hbey  recommend  the  philosophy  of  Christian  doctrines,  as  among 

Hie  means  to  be  employed  for  the  salvation  of  men  ?    Instead  of 

recommending  it,  did  they  not  directly  discountenance  it  ?     If 

then  the  ministers  of  religion  at  the  present  day  should  cease  to 

receive  the  simplicity  of  divine  truth,  just  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the 

Bible,  or  cease  to  love  it  and  be  satisfied  with  it,  and,  in  their 

public  and  private  instructions,  should  give  Christianity  a  metor 

physical  instead  of  a  Scriptural  aspect ;    would  they  not  show 

that  they  had  forgotten  the  example  of  their  Lord  and  Master,  and 

of  his  inspired  apostles  ?     And  as  the  consequence  of  this,  should 

we  not  witness  a  decay  of  vital  piety,  and  a  dark  and  ominous 

cloud  spreading  over  the  churches  of  Christ? 

Whitefield  preached  the  truth  with  uncommon  simplicity  and 
directness,  and  kept  at  the  greatest  distance  from  philosophical 
discussion;  and  with  what  success  is  well  known  to  the  world. 


} 
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Ji  is  indeed  true  that  some  very  impressiFe  and  aaccMflEol  wisih 
ters  have  mach  to  do  with  the  philosophy  of  Chriatiaxuty.  But  in 
my  opinion  this  circumstance  detracts  from  tiie  degree  of  tbeir 
usefukiess.  If  we  could  consult  the  sober  experience  of  the  mort 
devout  Christians,  we  should  be  satisfied  that  the  succen  of  iimu»- 
ters  is,  under  God,  owing  to  the  ample  truths  of  the  BiUe  whkh 
fhey  preach,  and  to  the  spirit  of  benevolence  and  piety  which  they 
manifest.  Whatever  they  introduce  into  tiieir  ministratioDB  whidi 
is  abstruse,  or  metaphysical,  or  directly  polemic  in  its  nature,  is 
generally  very  unwelcome  to  the  hearts  of  tttoae  who  are  fifMritoally 
mmded,  and  proves  a  serious  hinderanoe  to  Uieir  growth  in  gncib. 
Many  a  Christian  complains  to  God  in  secret,  that  althon^  he  is 
blessed  with  an  able  and  orthodox  minister,  he  is  so  aeldom  fed 
with  '^  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word."  And  would  it  not  be  well 
for  us,  and  for  other  ministers,  to  inquire,  whether  this  haa  not  been 
the  case  with  some  devout  Christians  who  have  been  placed  under 
our  ministry  ? 

Here,  my  Brother,  we  see  our  high  responcdbility  in  relation  to 
the  particular  work  which  divine  providence  has  assigned  to  na. 
It  is  a  responsibility  which  may  well  make  us  tremble,  and  which 
should  excite  in  us  an  unremitting  watchfulness  against  whatever 
would  injure  the  piety  or  usefulness  of  the  rising  ministry,  Grod 
requires  us  to  train  up  those,  whose  studios  we  are  called  to  super- 
intend, to  be  preachers,  not  of  pldloBophy  or  metapht/sicSf  but  of 
the  gospel.  And  in  doing  this,  our  cliief  business  must  be  to 
teach  them  the  truth  in  all  its  Scriptural  plainness  and  purity, 
making  the  word  of  God  our  standard  both  as  to  the  matter  and 
the  manner  of  our  instructions.  If  this  is  neglected,  whatever  else 
is  done,  our  Seminaries  will  certainly  fail  of  accomplishing  the 
great  object  for  which  they  were  founded.  If  our  love  for  the 
Bible,  or  for  divine  truth  as  set  forth  in  the  Bible,  declines ;  if  we 
begin  to  think  that  Christianity  must  be  invested  with  the  costume 
of  philosophy ;  especially,  if  we  begin  to  take  more  interest  in 
this  philosophical  costume,  than  in  Christianity  itself;  there  will 
be  inevitable  loss  and  injury  to  that  precious  cause  which  it  is  our 
first  duty  to  promote ;  the  God  of  Zion  will  bo  oflfcnded ;  and  it 
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will  soon  be  said  of  our  sacred  Seminaries,  if  not  of  ministers  and 

cimrches,  —  the  glory  is  departed Suppose  we  had 

good  reason  to  expect,  that  at  the  close  of  each  Academic  year, 
tlie  blessed  Jesus  would  travel  through  the  land,  as  he  travelled 
through  Judea  and  Galilee  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  would 
visit  each  of  those  Seminaries  which  have  been  consecrated  to  him. 
What  influence  would  such  an  expectation  have  upon  our  feeling? 
and  conduct  ?     Would  it  not  in  all  probability  occasion  some  visi- 
ble changes  in  the  direction  of  our  studies,  in  the  use  of  our  pens, 
in  our  instructions,  and  in  our  prayers  ?     Amid  our  high  and  holy 
efforts  to  prepare  ourselves  and  our  pupils  for  such  a  Visitant, 
"would  not  some  of  the  investigations  which  we  so  fondly  pursue, 
and  some  of  the  opinions  for  which  we  are  apt  so  warmly  to  con- 
tend, lose  their  hold  upon  our  minds  ?    And  would  not  some  other 
things  which  we  are  prone  to  overlook,  quickly  rise  to  great  impor- 
tance in  our  view  ? 

Now  all  which  is  implied  in  this  supposition,  and  much  m6re,  is 
virtually  a  reality.  For  the  Blessed  Saviour,  instead  of  visiting 
U8  once  iQ  a  year,  is  in  spirit  continually  present  with  us ;  and 
continually  says  to  us,  ''  I  am  he  who  searcheth  the  reins  and  the 
hearts."  All  that  we  do  in  study  and  conversation,  all  that  we 
teach,  and  all  that  we  write,  is  under  his  eye.  0 !  then,  what 
vi^Oiance  and  zeal  should  we  exercise  in  taking  care  of  the  precious 
interests  which  he  has  committed  to  our  trust !  With  what  pious 
docility  and  diligence  should  we  endeavor  to  know  the  mind  of 
God  in  his  word !  And  how  earnestly  should  we  prosecute  the 
great  business  of  preparing  our  pupils  to  preach  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ !  When  I  dwell  on  these  reflections,  I  become 
conscious  that  I  have  bestowed  too  much  time  and  attention  on 
some  subjects  of  speculation,  which  have  littie  or  no  connection 
with  the  spiritual  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom.  And  let  me 
inquire,  whether  the  circumstances  in  which  you  have  been  placed 
have  never  betrayed  you  into  the  same  mistake ;  and  in  particular 
whether  you  have  never  been  led  to  attach  too  much  importance 
to  the  mere  philosophy  of  religion  ?  It  is  my  sincere  opinion 
iiiat  you  have.     Even  if  your  philosophical  views  were  all  imex- 
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ceptionable  in  the  matter  of  them ;  it  would,  I  thiok,  be  evideat^ 
that  yoa  have  assigned  them  too  high  a  place.  And  altfaoof^  tfao 
essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel  may  continue,  amid  your  bddeat 
speculations,  to  maintain  a  commanding  influence  over  your  owu 
mind ;  this  I  fear  will  not  be  the  case  generally  with  tiiose  lAo 
shall  adopt  your  philosophical  mode  of  thinking  and  qteaking  on 
the  subjects  of  religion.  They  will  be  likely  either  to  hold  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel  loosely,  or  to  pass  oyer  them  as 
comparatively  unimportant,  or  to  explain  and  defend  them  merely 
on  philosophical  principles.  Those  who  do  the  last  of  these  musfci 
to  be  consistent,  practically  adopt  the  maxim,  that  the  meaning  of 
Scripture  must  bend  to  their  phik)sophy,  and  not  their  philosophy 
to  Scripture.  And  thus  they  will  cease  to  make  the  Bible  the 
only  and  sufficient  rule  of  their  futh;  and  by  whatever  name  thegr 
may  call  themselves,  or  their  metaphysical  theories,  they  will  not  ib 
the  end  be  far  from  the  confines  of  infidelity. 

There  is  still  another  evil  to  be  apprehended.  Is  it  not  probaUe 
that  the  practice,  to  wUch  you  have  given  the  sanction  of  your 
example,  of  laying  out  so  much  zeal  on  the  philosophy  of  religm^ 
will  occasion  unhappy  differences  and  dissensions  among  those  who 
have  heretofore  been  of  one  mind  as  to  the  doctrines  of  the  god- 
pel  ?  The  Apostle  Paul  would  have  ministers  charged  b^are  the 
Lord  that  they  strive  not  aboid  words  to  no  profit ;  and  he  shows  % 
decided  disapprobation  of  those  who  dote  ahoid  questions  of  words^ 
whereof  cometh  envy  and  strife.  Who  wiU  assert  that  the  instruo- 
tions  and  precepts  of  the  Apostle  in  regard  to  this  subject  are  in 
no  sense  applicable  to  ministers  at  this  day  ?  Could  the  Apostle 
be  now  personally  present  with  us,  are  we  sure  that  he  would  not 
charge  us  to  cease  contending  about  words  to  no  profit,  and  to 
desist  from  questions  and  discussions  which  gender  strife  among 
the  friends  of  Christ,  instead  of  promoting  godly  edifying  ?  To 
give  prommence  to  abstruse,  metaphysical  speculation,  is  the 
direct  and  certain  way  to  foster  division.  Good  men  may  agree, 
and  substantially  do  agree,  so  far  as  the  essential  principles  oC 
Christianity  are  concerned.  But  as  to  the  philosophy  of  religk)nit 
there  is  no  prospect  of  their  being  agreed.    Now  it  is  certainlj 


/. 
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tf  Tast  XDomeat  at  the  present  day,  that  the  friends  of  evangelieal 
fsU^poQ  should  be  of  one  mind  and  one  heart  in  of^posing  the 
QOHimon  enenQT)  and  in  endeavoring  to  advance  the  essential  inte- 
rests of  Christ's  kingdom.  With  these  great  interests  in  vieWy 
who  of  us  can  be  inclined  to  agitate  subjects,  which  are  of  such  a 
nature,  and  which  lead  so  far  beyond  the  common  bounds  oS 
thought,  that  neitiker  ministers  nor  Christians  can  be  expected  to 
oome  to  an  agreement  concerning  them  ?  Especially,  who  caa 
think  it  advisable  or  safe  to  do  this,  when  the  disagreement  which 
will  thus  be  produced  in  regard  to  things  of  Httjie  valv^,  will  bet 
likely,  according  to  the  known  principles  of  human  nature,  gra- 
dually to  extend  its  influence  to  things  of  greater  value,  and 
ultimately  to  show  itself  in  relation  to  the  fundamental  dootrinea 
of  the  Bible  ?  However  prsuse-worthy  the  motives  which  Biaj 
have  influeuiced  you  in  your  late  pubUcaiions ;  I  apprehend  that 
the  nature  of  some  of  the  discussions  you  have  introduced,  and 
your  mode  of  conducting  them,  are  suited  to  occasion  the  evils 
above  hinted  at.  Indeed  have  not  these  evils  already  begun  to 
appear  ?  And  is  there  any  way  to  check  these  evils,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  churches,  but  by  refraining 
from  abstruse  and  unprofitable  speculations,  and  coufitdng  ourselves 
to  the  great  business  of  understanding,  obeying,  and  teaching  God's 
holy  word ! 

If  we  examine  the  history  of  the  church  in  past  ages,  we  shall 
find  that  a  prevailing  taste  among  the  clergy  for  abstruse,  meta- 
I^ysical  speculation,  and  the  practice  of  mixing  human  philosoj^y 
with  divine  trulh,  has  been  a  source  of  constant  strife  among  the 
followers  of  Christ,  and  of  endless  mischief  to  the  interests  of  his 
kingdom.  When  those  who  have  stood  foremost  amcmg  the  miur 
isters  of  Christ,  and  who  have  been  possessed  of  distinguished 
powers  of  mind,  have  shown  a  dislike  to  the  beaten  track  in 
which  the  excellent  of  the  earth  have  walked,  and  a  thirst  for 
innovation  or  distinction ;  especially  when  they  have  a  spirit  to 
defy  resistance,  and  to  press  on,  reckless  of  consequencesr;  then 
have  the  churches  been  torn  asunder  by  the  violence  of  strife  ;  then 
haa  Christianity  itself  been  wounded  by  the  disputes  and  conten- 
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tioDS  of  its  teachers  and  its  frioDds.  And  oaght  we  not,  with  great 
humility  and  fear,  to  remember  the  dreadful  fiict,  that  scaiodj 
any  pernicious  error  has  ever  prevailed  in  the  Christian  churdi, 
which  did  not  ori^nate  with  ministers  of  the  gospel  ? 

These  remarks  are  by  no  means  intended  to  discountenance 
free  inquiry,  or  to  fetter  theological  mvestigation.  My  only  wish 
is,  to  show  the  importance  of  conducting  free  inquiry  and  unfet- 
tered investigation  on  right  principles,  and  of  forming  a  habit  of 
thinking  soberly  and  justly  on  Ihe  subjects  of  religion.  And  it 
has  become  a  leading  principle  with  me,  that  to  think  soberly  and 
justly  on  the  subjects  of  religion,  is  to  ccmform  exactly  to  the 
inspired  writers,  —  to  go  as  fieur  as  they  go,  and  no  further.  Now 
the  philosophical  speculations  on  which  you  have  bestowed  die 
greatest  leal,  and  which  contain  the  points  of  difference  between 
you  and  your  brethren,  are  speculations  which  manifestly  lead 
beyond  the  instructions  of  the  Bible.  Tou  yourself  coDodor 
them  as  distinct  from  '^  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  ** 
and  while  you  dithr  from  most  orthodox  ministers  in  New  ^*^g*"*^ 
in  regard  to  these  speculations,  it  seems  you  are  ^'  not  aware  of 
any  departure  in  any  article  of  doctrinal  belief,"  from  what  they 
commonly  hold.  For  it  is  well  known  that  thev  commonlv  hold 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  as  these  are  stated  by  your  revered 
Instructor,  Dr.  Dwight,  and  with  whom  you  also  profess  to  agree 
in  every  article  of  doctrinal  belief.  The  subjects  of  disagreement, 
then,  you  yourself  consider  to  be  aside  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  and  additional  to  them,  relating  chiefly  to  the  mode  of 
stating  and  explaining  them.  And  vet  does  not  the  degree  of 
leal  which  you  expend  on  these  subjects  naturally  imply,  that  they 
are  in  your  view  more  important,  than  those  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel in  which  you  agree  with  others  ? 

After  expressing  to  you  so  frankly  and  deciie^lly  how  little  im- 
portance c»XQraratively  I  attach  to  the  mere  p  hil«»?phy  of  relizioii, 
and  how  many  evils  will  ia  my  view  be  occas'^nei  by  ^ving  a  p-hi- 
loisophical  aspect  to  the  d*.vtrines  of  revelatic-n.  especiafly  in  dis- 
courses intended  for  i^Mular  instruction:  I  mav  i«rtiat»  be 
charpNi  with  incoosistency,  when  I  proceed,  according  xc  my 
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|)re8ent  design,  to  a  discusaion  of  some  of  the  most  abstruse,  mei»- 
jdijsical  subjects,  which  ever  employed  the  thoughts  of  men.  Bat 
I  have  the  plea  of  necessity.  For  I  am  persuaded  not  only  that 
you  have  made  your  philosophical  speculations  too  prcHninent,  bat 
that  your  speculations  themselves  are,  in  some  important  instances, 
yery  incorrect ;  that  your  philosophy  is  not  only  excesfflve  in  de- 
gree, but  erroneous  in  some  of  its^principles.  And  as  these  erro- 
neous principles  have  in  my  view,  an  unfavoraUe  and  dangeoroos 
tendency  as  to  those  doctrines  of  revelation  to  which  they  relate ; 
I  cannot  but  deem  it  important,  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  a 
&ir  examination.  And  this  examination  must  require  any  one 
who  undertakes  it,  to  investigate  those  very  philosophical  ques- 
tions which  you  have  introduced.  As  to  myself —  I  have  been 
induced  to  take  a  part  in  this  examination,  because  I  have  confi- 
dence in  those  distinguished  servants  of  Christ,  £Eur  and  near,  who 
have  expressed  their  opinion,  that  it  is  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  the 
cause  of  truth.  If  I  know  my  own  heart,  I  undertake  this  work 
fipom  a  regard  to  that  cause.  And  if,  in  the  executioa,  I  should 
be  betrayed,  as  I  may  be,  into  the  commisdon  of  any  oSenoe 
against  the  laws  of  Christian  love,  or  Christdan  propriety ;  I  should 
consider  it  as  a  fault  not  to  be  excused,  but  as  deserving  admoni- 
tion  from  you,  and  confession  from  me. 

Permit  me  to  say,  that  I  have  often  attempted  to  account  for  it, 
that  you  have  come  to  entertain  those  philosophical  opinions,  against 
Irhich  I  am  now  to  object.  And  I  have  sometimes  thought  it  pot- 
able these  opinions  may  have  arisen  from  the  very  circumstance 
above  referred  to,  that  you  have  bestowed  upon  them  a  dispropor- 
tionate attention.  It  is  indeed  true  in  regard  to  most  subjects,  that 
they  cannot  be  well  understood  without  long  and  patient  study,  and 
that  the  want  of  this  is  a  fruitful  source  of  nustakes.  But  it  is 
also  a  well  known  fact,  that  we  are  sometimes  most  liable  to  err  in 
regard  to  a  subject,  on  which  we  have  expended  the  most  intense 
study,  and  in  which  we  have  felt  the  most  absorbing  interest.  This 
drcumstance  may  disqualify  us  to  judge  correctiy.  I  speak  now 
of  what  every  one  who  has  been  conversant  with  human  affairs, 
must  have  noticed.    We  may  pore  over  a  subject  with  so  excessive 
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a&  ardor,  that  our  moDtal  vision  will  become  disordered.  In  saoh 
a  case,  a  just  opinion  must  be  expected  not  from  us,  bat  fitmi 
those  who  have  given  to  the  subject  under  consideration  onlj  such 
a  degree  of  attention  as  its  importance  will  justify,  and  who  of 
course  will  be  able  to  weigh  it  with  an  unbiassed,  unpenrerted 
judgment. 

But  it  may  be  after  all,  that  your  views  are  not  what  they  are 
generally  understood  to  be,  and  that  I  and  others  have  been  nuded 
by  what  is  peculiar  in  your  manner  of  communicating  your  tihonghts. 
There  is  unhappily  a  something,  (I  would  not  take  upon  me  to  say 
definitely  what  it  is,)  which  makes  it  necessary  for  your  readers 
generally  to  go  over  your  pages  again  and  again,  and  sometimes 
leaves  them  still  in  doubt  whether  they  have  arrived  at  your  mean- 
ing. Now  I  love  to  cherish  the  hope,  that  when,  by  means  of  a 
more  patient  search,  or  by  additional  explanations  from  you,  we 
shall  come  to  apprehend  clearly  the  sense  of  what  you  have  writ- 
ten, just  as  it  lies  in  your  own  mind,  we  shall  be  in  a  measure 
relieved  of  our  difficulties.  But  as  the  case  is,  we  must  conrider 
your  opinions  as  they  are  exhibited  in  writing.  We  must  interpret 
your  language  in  the  common  way,  having  no  liberty  to  conjecture 
that  you  may  have  any  meaning  or  modification  of  meaning  in 
your  mind,  except  what  you  have  intelligibly  expressed. 

In  the  very  free  animadversions  which  I  am  about  to  oflFer,  I 
shall  not  indulge  myself  in  the  too  common  practice  of  discoloring 
or  exaggerating  the  opmions  to  be  controverted ;  nor  shall  I  allow 
myself,  either  from  negligence  or  design,  to  mistake  your  meaning. 
But  as  I  shall  be  liable  to  this,  and  well  knowing  that  you  have 
often  felt  it  proper  to  complain  of  being  misunderstood,  and  ap- 
prehending that  you  may  be  inclined  to  repeat  this  complaint ;  I 
have  judged  it  best  to  adopt  the  following  plan  of  remarking,  — 
a  plan  which  it  is  evident  will  be  as  just  and  candid  to  you,  as 
safe  for  me. 

In  respect  to  each  of  the  subjects  which  I  shall  bring  under 
discussion,  I  will  carefully  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  sentiments 
you  have  advanced.  These  sentiments  I  will  make  the  subject  of 
consideration.     If  I  have  imputed  them  to  you  without  sufficient 
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leasons ;  while  I  shall  regret  mjr  mistake,  I  shall  not  coDsider 
this  circmnstance  as  detractmg  at  all  from  the  utility  or  necesatj 
of  the  discussion.  Because,  though  jou  may  disclaim  the  sentir 
ments  thus  examined,  the  arguments  you  employ  may  lead  some 
of  your  readers  not  only  to  suppose  that  you  really  entertain 
ihem,  but  also  to  adopt  them  as  their  own  ;  and  thus  may  proye 
the  means  of  diffusing  error.  Accordingly,  I  shall  make  it  my 
Mrf  object^  not  to  prove  the  sentiments  exammed  to  be  yo\iar$y 
hvX  whether  yours  or  not,  to  prove  them  incorrect. 


LETTER    II. 

Bbvebsnd  and  Dear  Sib, 

Mt  present  design  is  to  remark  particularly  on  some  passages 
in  your  "  Concio  ad  Clerum,"  delivered  Sept.  10, 1828.  The 
passages,  to  which  my  remarks  will  specially  relate,  are  contdned 
in  tiie  fourth  reflection  of  the  Sermon,  together  with  the  note,  pp. 
29—34. 

[See  the  Appendix  at  the  close  of  the  Letters,  where  the  pas- 
sages are  inserted  at  large.  For  the  sake  of  convenient  refer- 
ence, I  have  marked  the  different  paragraphs  with  the  figures,  1, 
2,  8,  etc.] 

Your  reasoning  in  the  place  referred  to  is  intended  to  obviate 
an  objection  against  the  character  of  God,  arising  from  the  fact, 
that  he  has  given  man  a  nature  which  he  knew  would  lead  him  to 
an.  The  position  which  you  take  in  your  reasoning  I  understand 
to  be  this ;  that  supposing  God  to  have  adopted  a  moral  system, 
he  eould  not  have  prevented  all  sin^  nor  Hie  present  degree  of  it; 
or,  as  you  sometimes  represent  it,  that  God  could  not  have  done 
better  on  the  whoUj  or  better^  if  he  gave  existence  at  ally  for  any 
individual  of  the  human  race.    The  conclusion  is,  that  no  one  can 
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impeaeh  the  tmsdom  or  ffoodness  of  God,  canrndermg^  that  notfrith' 
9tanding  the  evil  which  exists^  he  wiU  eeeure  the  greateH  good  po9^ 
Mle  for  him  to  eeeure. 

Tou  say,  the  difficulties  on  this  subject  result  m  jour  neir 
from  "  two  very  common,  but  groundless  aasumptions,  -~  asBimip- 
iions  which,  so  long  as  they  are  admitted  and  reasoned  apotiy 
must,"  you  think,  ^'  leave  the  subject  involved  in  insuperable  difll- 
oolties."  The  first  of  these  assumptions  is, "  that  sin  is  ibe  neees*' 
sary  means  of  the  greatest  good,  and  as  such,  so  fiur  as  it  azistl^ 
is  preferable  to  holiness  in  its  stead."  The  second  is,  ^^  that  God 
could  in  a  moral  system  have  prevented  all  sin,  or  at  least  the  pr^ 
sent  degree  of  it." 

Now  from  all  you  have  advanced  on  the  subject,  I  conclude 
that  you  mean  to  hold  the  oppoeite  positions  ;  namely,  that  sin  is 
not  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,  and  as  such,  so  fitf 
as  it  exists,  la  not  on  the  whole  preferable  to  holiness  m  its  stead ; 
and  that,  in  a  moral  system,  Grod  could  not  have  prevented  all  ain, 
nor  the  present  degree  of  it. 

I  am  aware  that  you  do  not  in  so  many  words  direetlj  c^firm 
these  opposite  positions.  I  am  aware  also,  that  the  Reviewers  of 
Taylor  and  Harvey,  while  professedly  vindicating  your  views  on 
the  subject,  say,  ^^  wo  have  no  wish  to  establish  the  contraiy 
assumption.  We  pretend  not  to  assert  what  was  or  what  was  not 
possible  with  God.  Our  object  has  been  to  inquire  whether  men 
know  as  much  resj^iecting  this  subject  as  some  have  assumed  to 
know."  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  language  of  the 
Re>iewers,  I  cannot  think  that  this  is  the  ground  which  you  take 
in  your  sermon  and  note.  It  is  no  impossible  supposition,  that 
writers  may,  in  a  general  expression  or  two,  signify  that  they  de 
not  wish  to  establish  a  particular  position ;  and  yet  may  clearly 
show,  by  the  whole  current  of  their  reasoning,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  that  position  is  their  favorite  object.  The  reasons  which 
lead  me  to  think  that  vou  meant,  indirect!  v  indeed,  but  reallv  and 
unhesitatingly,  to  maintain  the  two  opposite  positions  above  staled, 
I  will  now  offer ;  though  I  should  rejoice  to  learn,  that  your  inten- 
ti(m  was  not  such  as  I  have  been  led  to  suppose. 
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first.  It  is  evident  that  you  mean  to  explode  the  two  common 
positions  which  you  lay  down  at  the  beginning  of  your  note.  You 
call  them  ^'  groundless  assumptions ; "  and  you  think  that,  ''  so 
kmg  as  they  are  admitted,  they  must  leave  the  subject  involved  in 
iDsaperable  difficulties."  Besides  this,  it  is  manifestly  your  object 
throughout  the  note,  to  confute  the  common  positions,  and  even  to 
make  them  appear  weak  and  contemptible.  Now  all  this  does  not 
seem  like  merely  doubting  these  positions,  and  merely  inquiring 
wbeiher  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest  are  sufficient,  witiiout 
Iflserting  anything  one  way  or  the  other.  I  can  /hardly  conceive 
how  you  could  express  your  total  rejection  of  them  in  a  more 
unequivocal  manner. 

Seoondly.  As  you  r&fect  the  common  positions^  it  is  doubtless 
Ae  case,  that  you  hold  the  opposite  ones.  It  would  be  unreason- 
able to  suppose,  that  a  man  of  your  intellectual  character  had  no 
a[Mnkm  whatever  on  a  subject  which  he  had  studied  so  much. 
And  besides,  there  is  no  place  where  you  can  stand  between 
rejecting  what  you  call  the  common  assumptions,  and  holding  the 
opposite  ones.  For  a  man  of  decision,  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to 
deny  the  opinions  commonly  received,  without  embracing  the  oppo- 
site. Indeed  what  middle  place  can  there  be  between  denying 
ttat  moral  evil  is  on  the  whole  for  the  best,  and  holding  that  it  is 
fioC  on  tiie  whole  for  the  best  ?  —  between  denying  that  it  is  the 
necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,  and  holding  that  it  is  not 
the  necessary  means  ?  —  between  denying  that  God  had  power  in 
a  moral  system  to  prevent  sin,  and  holding  that  he  had  not  power 
to  do  it  ?  No  man  who  thinks  regularly  and  connectedly,  can 
deny  the  one  of  these,  without  holding  the  otiier.  I  must  there- 
fore conclude,  that  just  so  far  as  you  deny  and  reject  the  conmion 
positions  above  named,  you  maintain  the  opposite  ones. 

But  I  have  another  reason  for  this  conclusion ;  which  is,  that 
the  main  tenor  of  your  arguments  throughout  shows,  that  the  sup- 
port of  the  opposite  positions  is  as  much  your  object,  as  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  common  ones.  The  chief  considerations  you  oflfer  have 
as  much  weight  in  favor  of  these  opposite  positions,  as  against  the 
common  <mes.     If  they  disprove  the  position,  that  sin  m  the 
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necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good ;  thej  eqnall  v  prove,  that  it 
18  not  the  necessary  means.  There  are  indeed  cases,  in  which  m 
man  may  call  in  question  the  validity  of  the  arguments  which  sre 
used  to  support  a  particular  proposition,  and  may  be  satisfied  that 
ihey  are  wholly  insufficient,  without  undertaking  to  defend,  and 
even  without  believing,  any  proposition  which  is  opposed  to  it. 
But  ihey  are  case?  quite  different  from  the  one  now  in  hand. 
And  when  such  is  the  state  of  a  man's  mind,  he  will  so  direet 
hb  reasoning  as  to  make  it  appear ;  and  will  leave  no  room  for 
others  to  think  that,  while  he  aims  to  confute  the  opinion  wUdi 
he  calls  groundless,  it  is  equally  his  object  to  defend  the  oppoate 
one. 

It  cannot  surely  be  thought  any  objection  against  the  constrao- 
lion  which  I  have  put  upon  your  arguments,  that  they  are 
expressed  in  the  interrogative  form.  This  form  is  not  used  in 
such  a  case  to  express  doubt  or  indecision,  but  to  give  greater 
force  to  arguments.  In  your  reasoning,  you  make  a  more  fir^ 
quent  and  more  skilful  use  of  interrogatives  than  is  conunoa. 
They  occur  continually ;  and  are  manifestly  adapted  to  produce  a 
high  rhetorical  effect.  I  do  not  complain  of  this.  It  is  often  the 
method  of  the  inspired  writers ;  and  in  ten  thousand  cases,  it  is 
the  most  brief,  convincing,  and  im])ressive  manner  of  stating  oar 
opinions,  and  our  arguments.  Whatever  of  reasoning  you  have 
introduced  into  your  note,  and  into  the  part  of  your  sermon  con- 
nected with  it,  is  made  doubly  vivid  and  striking,  by  being  exhir 
bited  in  this  form.  The  fact  then  that  you  do  not  in  so  many 
words  affirm  anything,  but  merely  make  use  of  questions,  b  so  far 
from  implying  that  you  do  not  wish  to  maintain  the  particular 
opinions  which  I  have  attributed  to  you,  that  it  shows  your  deter- 
mination to  maintain  them,  and  to  inculcate  them  upon  others,  to 
the  utmost  of  your  power. 

In  my  remarks,  then,  I  shall  consider  myself  as  warranted  to 
proceed  on  the  supposition,  that  you  hold  these  two  opinions, 
namely ;  first ;  iJiat  ain  is  iiot  tfie  neceisary  iwans  of  (lie  ffreatett 
good,  and  as  such,  so  far  as  it  exists,  is  not,  on  the  whole,  prefer^ 
able  to  holiness  in  its  stead;  —  second;  Huxt  in  a  moral  sytUm^ 
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Q^  eovid  not  have  prevented  oR  tin,  nor  the  present  degree  of  it. 
And  if  you  should,  after  all,  say,  tiiat  you  do  not  mean  either  to 
defend  or  affirm  these  positions ;  though  I  might  be  gratified  to 
Jmow  this,  I  should  still  wish  to  subject  the  positions  themselves  to 
a  careful  examination.  On  this  last  supposition,  (which  I  have 
2Bade  tihat  I  might  be  sure  not  to  do  you  any  injustice,)  my  object 
would  be^  not  to  charge  these  opinions  upon  you^  hut  to  inquire 
whether  they  eare  true.  And  then^  though  neither  you  rwr  your 
a»9oeiates  have  ever  embraced  them,  yet  as  some  others  may  he 
sxpo9ed  to  them,  the  discussion  may  not  he  wholly  inappropriate 
end  useless. 

But  for  the  present  you  will  permit  me  to  canvass  the  two  opin- 
ioDS  referred  to,  as  though  it  was  your  intention  to  maintain  them 
by  the  summary  arguments  contained  in  the  passages  quotod  from 
jroor  pamphlet.  And  in  prosecuting  my  undertaking  I  shall  labor 
to  observe  that  excellent  rule  of  the  rhetoricians,  so  to  express 
mtrselveSj  that  toe  may  not  only  be  understood^  but  cannot  he 
misunderstood.  I  shall  at  least  hope  not  to  cast  any  additional 
obscturities  over  a  subject  which  is  in  itself  sufficiently  obscure  and 
difficult. 

I  shall  be^  with  what  I  consider  your  second  position.  And 
as  a  proposition  is  generally  true  or  false  according  as  words  or 
phrases  are  taken  in  one  sense  or  another ;  I  shall  remark  on  the 
different  senses  of  the  words  which  relate  to  power ^  or  the  want  of 
it;  and  shall  then  inquire  in  which  of  these  senses  the  words 
appear  to  be  used  in  your  reasoning. 

A  distinction  has  commonly  been  made  between  the  literal 
sense,  and  the  metaphorical  or  moral  sense  of  the  words  in  ques- 
tion. This  distinction  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  no 
man  can  deny  it  without  involving  himself  in  inconsistency. 
When  I  use  the  words  in  the  literal  or  proper  sense,  and  say,  God 
has  power  to  do  a  thing,  or,  he  can  do  it ;  I  mean  that  he  is  able 
or  competent  to  do  it,  if  he  cliooses  ;  that  there  is  in  him  no  want 
of  ability  which  will  prevent  his  doing  it,  if  on  the  whole  he  pre- 
fers and  wills  to  do  it ;  and  I  mean  too,  that  if  anything  whatever 
which  is  the  proper  object  of  power,  is  not  done,  it  is  because  God 
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does  not  choose  to  do  it,  or  sees  it  best  not  to  do  it,  —  and  not 
because  he  is  destitute  of  the  requisite  power. 

Thus  we  saj,  (jod  has  power  to  raise  the  dead,  and  to  do  it 
now.  The  word  power  is  hore  used  in  the  literal^  proper  sense. 
Accordingly,  if  the  dead  are  not  raised,  and  are  not  raised  nm^ 
it  is  not  because  (jod  is  unable  to  raise  them,  or  is  less  able  now, 
than  he  will  be  at  the  last  day ;  but  solely  because  he  does  not 
see  this  to  be  best,  and  so  docs  not  choose  it.  If,  when  unng 
words  in  the  same  literal  sense,  we  should  say,  Grod  oannot  nim 
the  dead ;  our  meaning  would  be,  that  if  he  should,  on  the  whde, 
see  it  to  be  best^  and  so  should  really  cfioose  and  mU  to  nuse  the 
dead  ;  it  would  still  fail  of  being  done,  and  would  fail  because  h» 
had  not  sufficient  power.  It  would  be  implied,  that  if  he  onlj 
bad  power  enough,  the  thing  would  be  done.  We  do  not  com- 
monly speak  of  God  as  wanting  power  in  this  sense,  as  we  beliefa 
him  to  be  omnipotent.  But  we  speak  familiarly  of  the  want  of 
this  power  in  man.  If  in  any  case  he  fails  of  accompUshing  % 
particular  thing,  which  he  really  cliooaes  and  unlU  to  accompliali ; 
we  say,  he  is  not  oiZe,  —  he  has  not  sufficient  power. 

This  I  shall  call  the  Jird  sense  of  the  words  denoting  the  want 
of  power,  the  literal,  proper  sense. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  metaplwrical  or  moral  sense  of  the 
words  denoting  want  of  power.  When  in  this  sense  we  speak  of 
intelligent  beings  as  not  able  to  do  a  tiling,  we  mean  that  their 
judgment  or  incUnailon  prevetUa  them  from  doing  it ;  that  they 
have  in  their  minds  decisive  reasons  against  doing  it,  or  in  favor 
of  doing  something  else  in  its  stead.  Thus  ;  God  cannot  lie  ;  he 
cannot  do  an  act  of  hijustice.  Here,  that  which  prevents  God 
from  doing  the  thing  spoken  of,  is  the  perfection  of  his  own  nature 
—  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  not,  properly  speaking, 
the  want  of  power.  For  an  act  of  injustice  may  be  done  with  as 
little  poiver,  as  an  act  of  justice.  God  had  power,  in  the  literal 
sense,  to  inflict  evil  upon  Adam  and  Eve,  and  drive  them  out  of 
Paradise,  before  they  sinned,  as  really  as  after.  What  hindered 
him  from  doing  it  ?  Infiuito  wisdom,  —  holiness, — justice.  And 
when  we  say,  he  was  unable  to  do  this  act,  we  can  mean  nothing 
more  than  that  he  was  totally  disinclined. 
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Bat  ike  words  which  denote  inability  or  want  of  power,  are 
flometixnes  used  in  a  sense  different  from  either  of  those  above 
mentioned ;  as  when  it  is  said,  that  Grod  cannot  do  what  is  sdf" 
oantradictoryy  or  abfiurd,  or  what  is,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  impossible.    For  example ;  he  cannot  cause  a  thing  to  be 
and  not  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  respect.     Or,  he 
cannot  cause  a  part  of  a  thing  to  be  greater  than  the  whole  of  it. 
The  thing  is,  in  its  oi/vn  nature,  utterly  inconsistent.     And  so  it  is 
a  case  in  which  power,  either  literal  or  metaphorical,  either 
natural  or  moral,  has  nothing  to  do.     A  being  who  has  neither 
power  nor  goodness,  is,  so  to  speak,  just  as  Me  to  do  ike  thing 
proposed,  as  God  is.    And  God,  though  possessed  of  infinite 
power  and  goodness,  is  just  as  unable  to  de  it,  as  one  wholly 
destitute  of  power  and  goodness.     Such  a  thing,  properly  speak- 
ing, has  no  relation  to  power.    It  is  not  an  object  of  power.    And 
frhen  we  say,  God  cannot  do  it,  we  use  the  word  cannot  merely  to 
signify,  that  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  and  absurd  to  suppose  such 
9k  thing. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  define  the  three  senses  of  the  phrase 
in  question,  not  assuming  to  be  perfectly  right  in  my  views  of  so 
abstruse  a  subject,  but  holding  myself  ready  to  be  corrected  by 
you,  or  by  others. 

The  position  which  is  now  to  be  examined,  and  which  I  have 
understood  you  to  maintain,  is  this ;  that  in  a  moral  system  God 
could  not  have  prevented  aU  sin^  or  the  present  degree  of  it. 

In  what  sense  then  do  you  speak  of  the  want  of  power  in  God 
relative  to  this  subject  ?  There  are  several  circumstances  which 
seem  to  favor  the  idea  that  you  speak  of  it  in  the  literal^  proper 
sense. 

This  might  be  naturally  inferred  from  your  question  at  your 
entrance  on  the  subject.  ^^  Do  you  say  then,  God  gave  man  a 
nature  which  he  knew  would  lead  him  to  sin  ?  —  What  if  he  did  ? 
Bo  you  know  that  God  could  have  done  better,  better  on  the 
whole,  or  better,  if  he  gave  him  existence  at  all,  to  the  individual 
himself?  "(See  Appendix,  I.)  The  argument,  in  plain  terms, 
appears  to  be  this ;  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  Grod  for 
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doing  as  he  has  done,  because  he  eauld  not  have  done  betiari 
either  on  the  whole,  or  for  any  individual.*  Now  had  jou  meant 
to  speak  of  an  inability  in  the  second,  or  moral  sense,  I  should 
suppose  the  argument  would .  have  stood  thus :  You  cannot  pro* 
peril/  complain  of  the  present  system^  because  it  U  the  one  whiek 
God  saiv  to  be  beety  and  which  Us  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness 
led  him  to  adopt.  Or  tiius ;  Tou  cannot  complain  of  Ghdfor  nei 
adopting  another  system^  because  he  saw  that  no  other  system  was 
on  the  whole  better  than  tkiSy  and  of  course  he  could  not  eanais* 
tenily  with  Jus  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  prefer  any  other.  Td 
represent  the  subject  thus,  would  be  perfectly  honorable  to  the 
character  of  Ood.  He  has  done  what  infinite  wisdom  and  benev<H 
lence  dictated.  He  has  not  done  differently,  because  infinite  wii- 
dom  and  benevolence  did  not  permit,  or  did  not  lead  to  it.  T\m 
is  the  common  theory ; — the  theory  adopted  by  orthodox  ministait 
and  Christians  generally.  But  the  language  you  employ  makiS 
quite  a  different  impresrion.  To  say  we  have  no  reason  to  oom- 
plain  of  God  for  what  he  has  done,  because  he  could  not  have  dims 
better^  either  on  the  whole,  or  for  any  individual,  sounds  too  much 
like  making  an  apology,  and  is  very  similar  to  what  we  often  say 
in  behalf  of  a  weak,  imperfect  man,  who  is  incompetent  to  the 
work  he  has  undertaken,  and,  for  want  of  power,  fails  of  doing 
what  he  really  wishes  and  endeavors  to  do.  Any  being  surely 
ought  to  be  excused,  if  he  means  right,  and  does  all  he  otm, 
though  not  all  he  would  be  glad  to  do.  Now  your  language  would 
seem  to  imply,  that  you  intend  to  offer  something  like  this  as  a 
justification  of  the  conduct  of  God  ;  and  of  course  it  would  seem 
to  imply  that  the  inahility  ascribed  to  God  was  meant  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  first,  or  literal  sense.  If  this  was  not  your  meaning, 
and  if  you  intended  to  advance  nothing  different  from  the  common 
theory;  then  why  should  you  deny  the  positions  which  exhibit 
that  theory,  and  use  language  which  would  be  likely  to  make  an 


'**'  I  shall  everywhere  understand  the  discussion  to  relate  to  a  moral  system  ■• 
actually  existing,  or  to  exist,  or  to  different  forms  of  a  moral  system  {  and  not  to 
the  question  whether  it  would  be  better  for  God  to  create  a  moral  system,  or  not 
to  create,  —  a  qaestion  scarcely  worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration. 
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impression  so  different  from  your  wishes.  I,  hold,  in  common  with 
others,  that  God  would  have  forever  excluded  moral  evil  from  the 
iniverse,  if  he  had  seen  that  such  a  measure  would  on  the  whole 
be  most  conducive  to  the  object  of  his  benevolence.  But  it  would 
be  very  strange,  and  contrary  to  all  good  usage,  to  express  this  by 
laying,  God  coidd  not  prevent  his  crektures  from  sinning ;  —  this 
IS  what  he  wished  but  was  unable  to  accomplish.  No  one  uses 
phraseology  like  this,  except  to  denote  the  want  of  power  in  the 
Uieral  sense. 

But  that  the  meaning  which  I  have  supposed  may  be  £edrly 
ecmsidered  as  implied  in  your  remarks,  will,  I  think,  become  stiU 
more  evident,  as  we  proceed  in  the  examination  of  the  passages 
"which  I  have  quoted  from  your  pamphlet. 

If  then,  sin  is  not  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good, 
and  is  not  on  die  whole  for  the  best ;  then  it  must  follow  that  God 
jbes  not  regard  it,  or  any  degree  of  it,  as  on  the  whole  for  the 
leet ;  and,  of  course,  that  he  does  not  chooBe  that  it  should  exist. 
On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  his  desire  and  choice  to  prevent  iti 
•nstence,  and  to  exclude  it  forever  from  every  part  of  the  uni- 
Terse.  According  to  the  supposition,  he  has  the  best  possible 
reasons  for  such  a  choice,  and  he  could  not  be  wise  or  good,  if,  all 
diingB  considered,  this  were  not  his  choice.  Now  any  being, 
whether  God  or  man,  will  accomplish  what  on  the  whole  he 
ehooses,  if  he  is  able.  And  if  he  is  unable^  it  must  be  in  the 
Uteral,  proper  sense.  Moral  inability  is  evidently  precluded  by 
the  very  statement  of  the  case ;  for  it  is  not  the  vnsdom  of  God, 
nor  his  henevolenee^  nor  his  wiU  or  choice^  which  hinders  him  from 
diiittmg  the  door  against  sin,  and  producing  universal  holiness. 
According  to  the  supposition,  all  his  moral  attributes  must  move 
him,  with  an  infinite  urgency,  entirely  to  prevent  the  existence  of 
sin.  And  when  you  say,  he  could  not  have  prevented  it,  I  should 
conclude  your  meaning  must  be,  that  he  was  literally  unable; 
that  he  had  such  a  want  of  power,  as  keeps  an  intelligent  being 
from  doing  what  he  really,  and  on  the  whole,  desires  and  chooses 
to  do. 

If  you  should  say,  you  have  expressly  declared  that  you  do  not 
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mean  to  speak  of  God's  inabilitj  to  prevent  sin  in  the  liierdl^ 
pr<yp€r  sense,  and  that  such  a  declaration  of  yours  ought  to  be 
received  as  satis&ctory ;  to  this  I  could  only  reply,  —  that  the 
general  current  of  your  writings  leaves  a  different  impression  on 
my  mind  ;  and  that,  as  I  know  of  no  rule,  which  should  lead  me 
to  gather  your  opinion  from  a  single  affirmation,  rather  than  from 
the  general  aspect  of  what  you  have  written ;  I  have  no  altemativ6| 
but  either  to  understand  you  to  speak  of  Grod's  inability  to  prevent 
on  in  the  literal  sense,  or  else  to  believe  that  your  language  CeuIs 
altogether  of  expressing  your  meaning,  or  that  you  had  <me 
meaning  in  your  mind  at  one  time,  and  a  different  one  at  another, 
—  a  mental  fluctuation  certainly  not  impossible  in  uninspired  men, 
especially  where  the  subject  is  complex. 

As  to  the  third  sense  of  inability  above  spoken  of,  a  sin^e  re- 
mark will  be  sufficient  here.  K  we  say  in  this  sense,  that  Qod 
eannot  do  a  thing,  it  is  the  same  as  to  say,  the  thing  is,  in  its  owB 
nature  absurd  and  impossible.  Such  a  thing  is  in  no  way  the 
abject  of  power.  This  I  have  already  stated.  I  now  add,  that 
it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  object  of  desire  or  choice.  Who  caa 
suppose  that  such  a  being  as  God,  or  any  intelligent  being,  desires 
or  chooses  anything  which  he  knows  to  be,  in  its  very  nature,  in- 
consistent and  impossible.  And  as  several  of  your  expressions 
clearly  imply  that  you  consider  the  exclusion  of  sin  from  the  moral 
world  as  a  thing  which  God  on  the  whole  desired  and  preferred^  I 
see  not  how  you  can  regard  it  as  a  thing  wholly  inconsistent  and 
preposterous.  But  if  it  is  your  opinion  that  God  did  not  on  the 
whole  desire  and  prefer  the  utter  exclusion  of  sin  from  the  moral 
system,  but  permitted,  or  willed  its  introduction,  as  on  the  whole 
for  the  best ;  then  you  agree  with  others ;  and  if,  with  this  view, 
you  should  say,  God  could  not  prevent  all  sin,  or  the  present  de- 
gree of  it ;  you  would  use  the  word  in  the  second,  or  moral  sense, 
and  the  meaning  would  be,  he  could  not  do  it  consistently  with  his 
wisdom  and  goodness ;  or,  his  wisdom  and  goodness  prevented  him 
from  doing  it ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  he  did  not  see  it  to  be 
best.     And  this  is  the  common  position. 
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When,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  I  review  these  letters, 
I  find  that  I  was  chargeable  with  the  want  of  due  consideration  in 
admitting  that  orthodox  ministers  generally  maintain  the  exact 
position  which  Dr.  Taylor  imputes  to  them,  namely,  ^^  that  ski  is 
the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good."     I  had,  in  &ct,  never 
been  accustomed  to  express  my  belief  in  that  manner ;  nor  do  I 
recollect  any  instance  in  which  respectable  Galvinisis  have  eov- 
ployed  that  phraseology.     I  let  it  pass  as  the  position  of  the  ortho- 
dox, because  it  was  so  represented  by  Ihr.  Taylor.     It  was 
liowever  an  inadvertence  in  me ;  although  I  think  the  language 
will  admit  of  a  meaning  to  which  Galvinists  would  not  ot^ect.     But 
if  they  do  not  generally  em{doy  that  particular  language,  no  one 
has  a  right  to  charge  them  with  it.    And  if  any  one,  instead  of 
setting  forth  their  opinion  in  their  own  language,  should  set  it  forth 
in  other  language,  which  would  give  him  greater  advantage  in 
asBiuling  it ;  they  might  justly  complain  of  being  treated  with 
unfairness.    The  meaning  which  Dr.  Taylor  assigns  to  the  phrase 
in  question,  is  far  from  the  faith  of  the  orthodox.     We  do  by  no 
means  hold  it  in  his  sense.     For  he  considers  the  position,  that 
'^  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,"  as  ^^  equivalent 
to  saying  that  sin  is  a  good  thing  —  even  the  best  thing."     We 
reject  this  idea  with  abhorrence.    And  if  any  man  understands 
the  position  to  imply  this,  he  ought  never  to  represent  it  as  what 
the  orthodox  hold.     They  do  not  hold  this  or  anything  like  it,  but 
the  contrary.     Nor  do  they  hold  ^'  that  the  present  system  of  the 
universe  was  chosen /or  the  %cJce  of  the  sin  which  it  contains,"  as 
though  sin  was  really  a  good  thing,  and,  in  itself  considered^  the 
direct  object  of  choice.     The  idea  is  shockmg.     God  chose  the 
present  system  of  the  universe  not  for  the  sake  of  the  evUy  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  good^  contained  in  it,  or  resultmg  from  it    EQs 
object  was  to  glorify  himself,  and  to  secure,  on  the  whole,  the 
largest  measure  of  holiness  and  happiness,  or  the  largest  measure 
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of  holy  happiness.  And  he  adopted  the  present  system  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other,  because  he  knew  it  was,  on  the  whole,  better 
than  any  other,  —  not  for  the  sake  of  the  sin  it  contained,  but 
because  Ihe  system  itself  j  with  that  small  degree  of  sin  and  jnsl 
soflfering  which  it  would  contain,  would  on  the  whole,  secure  more 
glory  to  his  perfections  and  more  blessedness  to  his  moral  kingdom, 
than  a  system  which  should  forever  exclude  sin  and  suflbiiag. 
This  I  understand  to  be  the  common  opinion.  We  hold  that  God 
could  have  excluded  evil  from  his  moral  creation,  if  he  had,  aD 
things  considered,  seen  it  to  be  best  to  exclude  it.  To  the  quel- 
lion,  why  he  did  not  exclude  sin  and  suffering  altogether,  we  never 
^ve  the  answer,  that  he  was  unable  to  do  it,  or  that  a  moral  BjWr 
tem  without  sm  was  from  the  very  nature  of  things  imposmble. 
The  answer  which  is  most  satisfactory  to  us,  is,  that  he  did  not  see 
it  to  be  best  to  exclude  it.  And  this  answer  is  most  satisfactoiy, 
because  it  expresses  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  wisdom,  power 
and  goodness  of  Qoi, 

The  Scriptures  set  forth  the  principle  under  consideratioa  in 
very  plain,  popular  language;  Joseph's  brethren,  with  evil  intenti 
committed  a  great  sin,  and  sold  him  into  Egypt.  But  God  meant 
it  for  good  ;  that  is,  he  meant  to  make  it  a  means  of  good.  Pha- 
raoh's conduct  was  extremely  wicked  ;  but  God  made  it  a  means 
of  great  glory  to  his  name.  The  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  God, 
that  is,  shall  be  made  a  means  of  promoting  his  praise.  ^^  Our 
unrighteousness  commends  the  righteousness  of  God,"  that  is,  it  is 
by  God's  overruling  providence,  made  subservient  to  this  end. 
The  same  as  to  all  sin.  God  means  it  for  good.  The  promotion 
of  good  was  the  end  be  had  in  view  in  suffering  it  to  take  place, 
and  it  is  the  end  which  he  actually  accomplishes  by  means  of  it. 
And  it  is  necessary  in  no  other  sense  than  tliis,  tliat  God  judges  it 
best  to  suffer  it  to  take  place,  rather  than  to  prevent  it,  for  this 
purpose,  that  he  may  in  his  wise  and  sovereign  providence,  over- 
rule it  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  benevolent  object,  the  great- 
est good  of  this  universe.  In  adopting  the  present  system,  rather 
than  a  system  from  which  sin  should  be  excluded,  God  acted  under 
no  ntecssUy^  but  the  dictate  of  his  own  infinite  wisdom  and  good- 
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11688.  He  mu9t  act  according  to  his  own  perfections.  He  mu9t 
do  right.  And  sin  was  necessary,  I  repeat  it,  only  in  this  sense, 
that  God  saw  it  best  to  adopt  a  system  which  should  include  sin, 
the  sin  being  wholly  evil,  hateful  and  pernicious  in  itself,  but 
making  a  part,  though  a  small  part,  of  that  great  system  of  the 
universe,  which,  under  God's  wise  and  all-controlling  proridence, 
would  on  the  whole,  insure  the  greatest  good.  Sin,  in  the  general 
sense,  was  no  more  necessary,  than  in  every  particular  instance. 
Thus  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  was  a  very  heinous  sm.  But  the 
only  wise  Qoi  saw  fit  to  appoint  it  and  to  overrule  it  as  the  means, 
yea,  the  necessary  means  of  salvation  to  sinners. 

But,  as  the  word  necessary ^  in  the  case  under  consideration,  is 
ambiguous,  and  is  apt  to  embarrass  the  subject,  I  think  it  best  to 
let  the  proposition  stand  without  it,  and  to  say,  sin  is  the  meanSy 
or  is  made  the  means  of  the  greatest  good;  or  thus :  Sin  is  alUy- 
gether  evil  in  its  own  nature  and  tendency,  but  Q-od,  in  his  myste- 
rious providencey  makes  it  a  means  of  the  greatest  good,  or  over* 
rules  it  far  that  purpose;  smdfor  that  very  purpose  he  suffered  it 
to  exist  in  his  moral  system.  Such  is  the  representation  which  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  making,  and  which  I  prefer  to  the  one  by  which 
Dr.  Taylor  characterizes  the  common  opinion  of  the  orthodox. 

The  word  means  is,  I  think,  used  with  propriety  in  this  case. 
According  to  the  best  authorities,  it  signifies  ^^  that  which  is  used  in 
order  to  an  end,"  or  in  order  "  to  effect  an  object,"  —  "  the  medium 
through  which  something  is  done."  The  word  is  properly  em- 
ployed in  this  sense,  whatever  may  be  the  intrinsic  nature,  or 
direct  tendency  of  the  thing  which  is  used  as  ^^  the  medium  through 
which  something  is  done."  Accordmgly,  if  God,  on  the  whole, 
wills  to  let  so  evil  a  thing  as  sin  exist,  and  so  to  counteract  its  nat- 
ural aim  and  tendency  as  to  make  it  contribute,  though  unwillingly, 
to  a  good  end,  it  may  properly  be  called  a  means  of  good.  But 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  it  is  never  the  only  means,  nor  the 
eldef  means  ;  but  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  means  which  divine 
providence  employs  to  carry  into  effect  its  benevolent  designs. 
According  to  God's  wise  and  holy  appomtment,  it  is  made  to  work 
in  with  other  things  of  a  different  and  opposite  nature,  for  the 
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aooomplishment  of  the  greatest  good.  Now  if  Qoi  actually  ohote 
a  moral  STstem  of  this  character  rather  than  any  other,  as  m 
know  he  did,  he  doubtless  acted  right. 

The  phraseology  which  I  have  here  used  is,  I  think,  honoraUe 
to  (jod,  and  conformable  to  his  word.  And  when,  in  the  way  ef 
accommodation,  I  use  the  position  which  Dr.  Taylor  imputes  to  te 
orthodox,  I  am  fiir  from  using  it  and  cannot  be  responsible  fiw  il 
in  Hie  sense  which  he  affixes  to  it.  Taken  in  that  sense,  it  is  M 
abhorrent  to  my  feelings,  as  to  his. 

With  the  views  of  President  Day,  on  this  subject,  and  with  Us 
manner  of  expressing  &em,  in  his  Inquiry  on  ihe  Will,  published 
in  1888, 1  entirely  coincide.  And  I  mention  tiiis  with  BpecSti 
pleasure,  because  Dr.  Taylor  has  expressed  his  approbation  it 
the  same  views. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  say,  that  I  repuUirii  theis 
letters  in  their  original  form,  with  the  exception  of  some  sfi^ 
changes  in  the  language,  or  of  a  few  omissions  of  sentences  or 
parts  of  sentencea,  not  in  the  least  affecting  any  o}»n]on  or 
argument.  I  thus  keep  to  the  ori^al  form,  because  I  sup^ 
pose  that  any  material  departures  from  it  would,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  be  deemed  exceptionable,  and  might  be  mis- 
construed. 


LETTER    III. 

Rbverexd  akd  Dear  Sir, 

I  NOW  proceed  to  examine  the  more  particular  representations 
you  make  on  the  subject  already  introduced.  You  inform 
your  readers  that  the  impossibility  of  God's  preventing  all  sin, 
or  the  present  degree  of  it,  arises  in  your  view,  from  tJie  nature 
qf  ihinffs. 
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By  the  nature  of  things  I  have  been  accustomed  to  understand 
either  the  nature  of  God,  or  the  nature  of  created  beings,  or  both. 
I  am  unable  to  think  of  anything  else  which  can  be  consistently 
intended  by  the  phrase.     I  begin  with  the  first  of  these. 

The  nature  of  Qod,  taken  in  the  moral  sense,  is  the  sum  of  his 
moral  attributes.  But  some  of  your  representations  imply,  that 
these  attributes  of  G^d  would  lead  him  forever  to  prevent  the 
existence  of  moral  evil,  if  it  vf  ere  possible  for  him  to  do  it.  These 
attributes  then,  cannot  be  supposed  to  hinder  him  from  preventing 
the 'existence  of  sin.  K  anything  in  his  nature  hinders,  it  must, 
according  to  your  scheme,  be  the  want  of  power j  in  distinction 
from  his  moral  perfections ;  and  this  I  should  think  must  be  the 
want  of  power  in  the  literal  sense. 

I  will  next  suppose,  that  by  the  nature  of  things  you  mean  the 
nature  of  ereated  beings. 

Now  all  created  beings  are  from  God.     He  gave  them  their 

existence,  their  powers  and  faculties, —  their  nature.     And  it 

must  be  that  he  gave  them  such  a  nature  as  he  chose  to  give. 

Here  the  question  arises ;  —  would  God  give  his  creatures  such  a 

nature,  as  would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  prevent  that  which 

Le  saw  would  not  on  the  whole  be  for  the  best,  and  impossible  to 

do  what  he  saw  would  be  for  the  best,  and  what  he  therefore  chose 

to  do  ?     Can  we  beUeve  that,  by  giving  created  beings  such  a 

nature,  God  has  voluntarily  put  a  hinderance  in  the  way  of  his 

adopting  and  executing  a  plan,  which  he  really  considers  as,  on 

the  whole,  preferable  to  the  one  which  he  has  adopted  ?    If  I  do 

not  mistake,  you  consider  a  moral  system  forever  excluding  sin,  as 

the  one  which  God  on  the  whole  decidedly  preferred ;  and  the 

present  system,  not  excluding  sin,  as  the  one  which  God  felt  himself 

under  the  necessity  of  adopting,  if  he  adopted  any,  —  and  felt 

himself  under  this  necessity,  because  the  nature  he  was  about  to 

^ve  his  creatures  would  be  such,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 

him  to  accomplish  the  plan  which  he  really  preferred.     Whether 

such  a  view  as  this  can  be  admitted,  will  be  a  subject  of  further 

consideration  in  the  sequel. 

Your  reasoning  from  the  case  of  the  father  and  his  sons,  (See  Ap- 

VOL.  IV.  82 
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pendix,  15)  ib,  I  think,  altogether  incondiidye.    Bat  it  nutj  hdp 
to  explain  more  clearly  the  principles  contained  m  your  note.   Uie 
analogy  between  God  and  a  human  father  is  indeed  remarkaUj 
suited  to  illustrate  and  impress  a  variety  of  practical  tmthB.    B«l 
that  it  furnishes  no  foimdation  for  an  argument  on  the  questioB  at 
issue,  is  manifest  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  analogy  is  vwy 
imperfect,  and  must  be  subject  to  various  limitationB.     It  is  if 
true  in  this  case  as  in  any  other,  that  QoJP%  wayn  are  mi  cm 
v>ajf%.    Your  reasomng  would  be  conclusive,  were  not  the  relatioB 
between  God  and  his  creatures  different  from  that  between  a 
father  and  his  children.    But  it  is  diflferent;   and  diflbrent  ib 
regard  to  the  very  points  on  which  a  valid  argument  BMst  be 
groimded.     The  dependence  of  creatures  on  (rod  cUffers,  botk  k 
its  nature  and  degree,  from  the  dependence  of  children  on  their 
father.    The  infinite  God  has  a  power  over  the  circumstances,  tte 
conduct,  and  the  character  of  all  created  beings  as  far  above  what 
any  father  has  over  the  circumstances,  conduct  and  character  ef 
his  children,  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth.    Loot  mpw 
at  the  case  you  suppose.     The  father  merely  kwmc  the  pro- 
pensities of  his  sons,  the   tendencies  of  their  nature,   and  the 
circumstances  of  the  condition  designed  for  them.      He  Jmowc 
these,  but  has  no  effectual  power  to  alter  them.     Whereas,  if 
tiie   Bible  bo   true,   that  Being,   '^  who  dooth   all   things    after 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will,"  can  direct  and  control,  just  as  he 
pleases,  all  the  tendencies  of  our  naturo,  all  our  propensities,  and 
all  the  circumstances  of  our  condition.     The  hearts  of  men  are 
in  his  hand,  and  he  tumeth  them  whithersoever  he  will.     "  He 
hath  mercy  on  wlvom  lie  will  luive  mercy  ;  "  that  is,  he  converU 
and  saves  whom  he  will ;  and  he  would  exert  the  same  sanctifying 
influence  upon  others,  if  he  willed  it  or  saw  it  to  be  on  the  whole 
for  the  best.     But  the  case  of  a  father  is  very  different.     If  he  is 
affectionate  and  faithful,  he  does  everything  he  can  to  make  his 
children  virtuous  and  happy ;  and  if  he  does  not  make  them  so, 
it  is  merely  for  want  of  ability  to  do  what  he  really  wishes  and 
endeavors  to  do  ;  that  is,  for  want  of  power  in  the  literal  sense ; 
and  his  failure  is  always  a  source  of  heartfelt  grief.     Thus,  in 
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vegard  to  those  very  points  which  are  most  essential  in  the  rea- 
Mtiing,  the  analogy  between  the  two  cases  fails,  and  of  course  the 
irgament  grounded  upon  it  fails ;  —  fails  as  completely  as  the 
argument  for  universal  salvation,  which  is  grounded  upon  the  same 
itialogy. 

In  order  to  make  this  case  answer  your  purpose,  it  must  be 
ittqf^ed  that  the  inability  which  you  attribute  to  Qoi  is  an  inability 
fai  the  litercd^  proper  sense.  For  if  a  father  in  such  a  case  could 
dter  the  dispositions  of  his  sons,  or  the  state  of  the  public  Semi- 
tory  to  which  he  sends  them,  —  if  he  had  power  to  do  this,  he 
^nld  do  it.  It  is  a  grief  to  him  that  the  propensities  and  chr- 
iHtmdtances  of  his  beloved  sons  are  not  different ;  he  earnestly 
wishes  them  to  be  different ;  but  he  cannot  make  them  so.  Now  as 
your  reasoning  rests  on  the  supposition,  that  there  i^,  in  this  very 
Mspeet,  an  analogy  between  the  father  here  exhibited,  and  God, 
the  (Jovemor  of  the  world ;  it  must  be  implied,  that  God  labors 
iiider  the  same  kind  of  inability,  or  want  of  power,  with  this 
liither.  As  I  understand  your  reasoning  in  this  case,  I  cannot 
but  consider  it  as  highly  derogatory  to  the  character  of  God. 

But  as  you  rely  so  much  on  the  argument  derived  from  the 
ette  of  the  father  and  his  sons,  and  as  the  subject  is  so  hn- 
jportant ;  I  shall  express  my  reflections  upon  it  in  another  form, 
ftftd  even  more  particularly  than  might  seem  suitable  in  this 
place,  —  choosing  rather  to  be  chargeable  with  some  repetition, 
tt  well  as  digression,  than  to  omit  anything  which  might  tend  to 
fflustrate  the  truth. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Pelagians,  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
dpiuion  of  some  who  hold  the  general  principles  of  orthodoxy  at 
ihe  present  day,  that  God  has  no  influence  over  the  human  mind, 
except  merely  in  the  way  of  moral  suamn^  often  called  moral 
inftuenee  ;  by  which  I  understand  the  influence  of  rational  consid- 
erattoTU  presented  to  the  mind.  This  opinion*  has  been  opposed 
by  the  ablest  evangelical  writers  from  the  Reformation  to  the  pre- 
sent age,  and  is,  in  my  view,  wide  of  the  truth.  So  far  as  I  can 
jtidge,  the  opinion  has  arisen  from  the  supposition  of  an  analogy 
which  does  not  exist,  between  human  power,  and  divine  power ; 
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— -  between  ibe  influence  of  man^  and  the  influence  of  Chd.  TUg 
mistaken  supposition  may  easily  be  accounted  for.  It  is  a  mattor 
of  experience,  that  we  can  have  no  influence  over  the  minds  of 
our  fellow  men,  either  in  the  way  of  convincing  or  persuading 
them,  except  by  presentmg  considerations  to  their  minds.  ¥tom 
this  some  men  have  concluded,  that  it  must  be  so  with  Chd.  Bol 
in  this  conclusion,  they  have  overlooked  the  most  striking  peeut 
arity  of  that  influence  which  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to  the  Supreme 
Being.  I  think  it  may  be  proved  from  Scripture  and  from  factB^ 
that  the  analogy  above  supposed  does  not  exist.  Indeed  the  thing 
becomes  obvious  on  a  moment's  reflection.  Grod  is  the  Creator 
of  the  mind.  ^'  He  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves."  And  be 
has  so  constituted  us,  that  we  can  have  access  to  the  minds  of  our 
fellow  men  in  no  other  way,  than  by  the  use  of  words,  and  ottier 
sensible  signs.  But  does  it  follow  from  this,  that  it  must  be  M 
with  God  ?  As  well  nught  we  say  that,  because  we  cannot  create 
a  mind,  therefore  God  cannot.  He  on  whom  the  mind  depends 
for  its  existence  and  all  its  faculties,  must  have  access  to  it  at 
all  times,  and  if  he  pleases,  without  any  use  of  those  means  to 
which  we  arc  confined.  In  how  tnany  instances  has  Gt>d,  without 
any  instrumentality  whatever,  caused  men  to  know  at  once,  what 
they  could  never  have  learnt  by  natural  moans !  The  cases  I 
refer  to  are  indeed  miraculous.  But  they  are  none  the  leas 
adapted  to  prove,  that  God  can  act  directly  on  tlie  mindy  and  that 
his  influence  over  it  is  not  subject  to  the  limitations  and  imperfec- 
tions, by  which  our  influence  is  circumscribed.  And  as  we  see 
that  even  the  most  uncommon  and  miraculous  operations  of  divine 
power  in  the  human  mind  are  consistent  with  its  nature,  and  its 
relations  to  God ;  we  surely  cannot  doubt  that  this  is  the  case  with 
that  influence,  which  renews  the  heart,  and  without  which  no  one 
can  be  saved.  All  the  power  we  possess  over  sinners,  consists 
in  the  exhibition  we  make  to  them  of  divine  truth.  And  both 
Scripture  and  experience  teach,  that  we  should  always  use  this 
power  in  vain,  were  it  not  for  a  power  distinct  from  ours,  and  alto- 
gether superior  to  it.  When  we  have,  in  different  ways,  presented 
the  truth  to  the  minds  of  sinners  for  their  consideration,  we  have 
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done  what  is  in  our  power ;  and  if  the  Utting  stops  there,  they  will 
oontinue  to  be  dead  in  sin,  and  enemies  to  the  troth.  Now  when 
God  finds  them  in  this  very  state,  looking  at  the  truth,  but  hating 
it,  he  can  give  them  a  heart  to  love  it ;  and  can  do  this  instantly, 
«fi  external  circumstances  remaining  the  same  as  before.  So  God 
promises  to  take  away  the  heart  of  stone  and  give  a  heart  of  flesk. 
We  cannot  promise  this.  Or  if  we  should  promise  it,  we  could 
not  perform  it  Believers  are  bom  of  God ;  not  of  man ;  —  ^'  not 
of  Ae  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man ; "  —  '^  not  of  him 
HMt  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth.''  But  God,  ^'  of  his  own 
Wffl,  begat  us."  As  a  cause  of  this  spiritual  change,  man's 
power  is  excluded,  and  Gtxl's  power  stands  alone.  When  the 
Apostle  says  to  some  believers,  ^^I  have  begotten  you  through 
die  gospel,"  he  does  indeed  attribute  to  himself  an  agency  In 
tteir  conversion ;  but  it  must  be  understood  as  merely  an  vMtrur 
menUU  agency,  the  success  and  the  exercise  of  which  depended 
wkoUy  on  God.  The  Apostle  takes  special  piuns  to  assert  this^ 
^'  Neither  is  he  that  planteth  anything,  nor  he  that  watereth ; 
hum  God  that  giveth  the  increase."  Had  not  God  a  power  over 
dte  heart  exceedingly  different  1H*om  what  we  possess,  no  sinner 
o5uld  ever  be  regenerated.  To  renew  the  heart,  is  quite  another 
tldng  than  presenting  motives.  Man  can  do  this.  But  that  is  the 
ifork  of  omnipotence.  The  power  which  first  created  ihe  soul,  and 
tftat  which  new  creates  it,  is  the  same,  and  is  equally  distant  from 
iban's  power. 

I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  point,  because  I  apprehend  that 
ihoBe,  who  think  the  power  of  Grod  over  moral  agents  limited, 
gk^und  their  opinion  on  a  supposed  analogy,  which  does  not  exist, 
between  the  manner  and  extent  of  divine  influence,  and  human 
influence.  If  the  supposition  of  such  an  analogy  is  given  up,  as  I 
am  sure  it  must  be ;  then  the  case  of  the  father  and  his  sons, 
stated  in  your  note,  fails  of  answering  the  purpose  for  which  you 
produce  it.  That  your  reasoning  from  the  case  may  be  valid,  you 
must  make  it  appear,  that  the  power  of  Gknl  over  the  heart  is  of 
iia  same  nature,  and  subject  to  the  same  limitations,  with  the 
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power  which  a  fiftther  has  over  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  his  sonSy 
even  while  they  are  absent  from  him. 

Leighton,  who  stands  among  the  best  of  uninspired  writers,  hai 
some  pajssages  in  his  Expository  Lectures  on  the  first  Epistle  of 
Peter,  which  are  so  appropriate  to  the  present  subject,  that  I  shaU 
take  the  liberty  to  quote  them. 

*^  To  contest  much,  how  in  this  regeneration,  God  works  upoD 
the  will,  and  renews  it,  is  to  little  purpose,  provided  this  be 
granted,  that  it  is  in  hi%  power  to  regenerate  and  renew  a  man  at 
pleasure.  And  how  is  it  possible  not  to  grant  this,  unless  we  will 
run  into  that  error  to  think,  that  God  hath  made  a  creature  too 
hard  for  himself  to  rule,  or  hath  willingly  exempted  it  ?  And 
shall  the  works  of  the  Almighty,  especially  this  work,  wherein 

most  of  all  he  glories,  fail  in  his  hand  7 No : 

no  sinner  so  dead,  but  there  is  virtue  in  his  hand  to  revive  him. 

If  his  sovereign  will  be  not  a  sufficient  jnin- 

ciple  of  this  regeneration,  why  then  says  the  Apostle  JameSi  if 
hie  own  wiU  begat  he  its  f^^ 

He  says,  the  word  is  the  means  of  offisctual  calling,  ^^  when  th6 
Spirit  that  speaks  in  the  word,  wttks  in  the  hearty  and  causes  it  to 
hear  and  obey.*'  —  "  The  word  calls,  but  the  Spirit  draws.^^  — 
"  The  strongest  rhetoric,  the  most  moving  and  persuasive  way  of 
discourse,  is  all  too  weak ;  the  tongue  of  men  and  angels  cannot 
prevail  with  the  soul  to  free  itself,  and  shake  off  all  that  detains 
it.  Although  it  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  those  things  which 
are  represented  to  it ;  yet  still  it  can  and  will  hold  out  against 
it."  —  "  Only  the  Father  of  spirits  hath  absolute  command  of  the 
souls  of  men,  to  work  on  them  as  he  pleaseth,  and  where  he  will. 
This  powerful,  sanctifying  Spirit  knows  no  resistance ;  works 
sweetly,  yet  strongly.  It  can  come  into  the  heart ;  whereas  all 
other  speakers  are  found  to  stand  without,  llie  still  voice  within 
persuades  more  than  all  the  loud  crying  without."  — "  There 
is  a  secret  but  very  powerful  virtue  in  a  word,  or  look,  or  touch, 
of  this  Spirit  upon  the  soul,  by  which  it  is  forced,  not  with  a 
harsh  but  a  pleasing  violence,  and  cannot  choose  but  follow  it.'' 
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I  have  thought  it  proper  thus  far  to  inquire  whether  the  nature 
iff  things  can  be  supposed  to  limit  the  power  of  Q-od^  as  you  repre- 
sent, so  that  he  could  not  prevent  all  sin,  or  the  present  degree  of 
it.  But  I  have  by  no  means  intended  to  overlook  the  more  specific 
view  which  you  exhibit  in  regard  to  the  subject  before  us.  To  this 
I  shall  now  particularly  attend. 

Your  position  is,  that  the  power  of  God  is  limited  by  the  natmre 
of  moral  agency  ;  that  such  is  the  nature  of  free  agency^  that  he 
could  not  wholly  prevent  its  perversion. 

Of  course  you  would  not  expect  us  to  admit  this  without  evi- 
dence. It  is  always  proper  for  us  to  inquire  for  the  proof  of  what 
18  asserted ;  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  salvation  of  souls  is 
ccmcemed.  If  either  &om  the  nature  of  moral  agency,  or  a  defi- 
dency  of  power  in  God,  the  hearts  of  men  are  not  in  his  hand,  and 
he  cannot  make  them  what  he  wills  them  to  be ;  then  evidently 
they  depend  for  salvation  not  upon  Am,  but  upon  themselves  ;  —  a 
precarious  dependence  indeed ! 

In  the  Review  of  Taylor  and  Harvey  in  the  Christian  Spectator 
for  1829,  p.  379,  it  is  said  ;  ^^  So  far  is  Dr.  Taylor  &om  opening 
a  new  career  of  rash  and  fruitless  speculation,  that  his  object  is  to 
recall  past  speculations  to  greater  truth  and  soberness."  Again, 
p.  884,  the  Reviewers,  who  seem  everywhere  to  take  pleasure  in 
showing  that  they  are  united  as  parties  and  associates  with  you  in 
this  controversy,  say ;  "  We  pretend  not  to  assert,  on  this  subject, 
what  waSj  or  was  not  possible  with  God.  Our  object  has  been  to 
inquire  whether  men  know  as  much  respecting  it,  as  some  have 
assumed  to  know."  Now  my  impression  has  been  widely  different 
from  this.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  on  this  subject,  you  and 
those  agreeing  with  you,  instead  of  being,  as  the  Reviewers  think, 
less  presuming,  less  forward  to  assert  and  decide,  than  orthodox 
ministers  and  writers  generally,  have  gone  &t  beyond  them.  The 
orthodox  generally  regard  the  existence  of  sin  under  the  divine 
government,  as  a  profound  mystery.  They  resolve  it  into  the 
unsearchable  wisdom  of  God;  and  pretend  not  to  be  able  to 
obviate  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  subject,  in  any  other  way 
than  by  saying,  that  the  incomprehensible  God,  for  reasons  which 
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fie  beyond  humaD  intelligence,  taking  a  perfeot  view  of  his  own 
attributes,  and  of  the  whole  system  of  created  beings,  saw  it  to  be 
best  not  to  prevent  the  existence  of  moral  evil ;  that  in  his  inscnn 
table  counsels  he  chose  to  admit  it  into  the  universe ;  that  in  ways 
known  only  to  himself,  and  by  a  power  which  he  only  possesses,  he 
will  make  it  the  means  of  glory  to  his  name,  and  good  to  his  king- 
dom ;  —  that  when  he  converts  some  sinners,  and  leaves  others  in 
impenitence,  he  acts  according  to  his  own  wvereign  tmllj  —  imply- 
ing that  the  reasons  for  this  conduct,  which  he  has  in  his  own 
nund,  and  which  are  perfectly  satis&ctory  to  his  infinite  wisdom, 
he  has  not  made  known  to  us,  nor  made  us,  in  our  present  state, 
capable  of  discovering ;  —  so  that  we  can  only  bow  down  in  hom- 
Ue  submission  and  adoration,  and  say,  JEnen  •&,  Father ^  far  90  it 
$etmed  goo^  in  th^  ngkt. 

When  we  say,  God  saw  the  existence  of  moral  evil  to  be  on  the 
whole  for  the  best ;  we  say  it,  because  we  believe  that  all  things 
depend  ultimately  on  his  will,  and  because  we  are  confident,  Uiaft 
the  system  which  he  has  seen  fit  to  adopt,  must  be  wise  and  bene- 
volent. If  we  consider  sin  as  the  means  of  promoting  the  gbiy 
of  God's  character,  and  the  good  of  his  kingdom ;  it  is  because 
we  learn  from  his  word  and  providence,  that  he  uses  it  as  such. 
Thus  we  resolve  it  all  into  the  infinite  perfection  and  the  holjr 
government  of  that  Being,  of  whom,  and  through  whom^  and  to 
whom  are  all  things;  and  the  positions  we  maintain  result  chrectly 
from  our  implicit  confidence  in  him.  We  should  naturally  be 
inclined  to  think,  that  God  would  prevent  the  existence  of  sin ; 
but  he  has  not  done  it.  Now  wo  content  ourselves  with  saying, 
he  has  not  done  it,  because  in  his  unsearchable  wisdom  he  judged 
it  best  not  to  do  it.  This  I  consider  to  be  the  modest,  sober 
theory  of  the  orthodox.  But  you  undertake  to  assign  the  specific 
reason  why  God  has  not  prevented  the  existence  of  sin.  You  are 
not  satisfied  with  saying,  he  did  what  he  saw  on  the  whole  to  be 
for  the  best  —  he  did  not  exclude  moral  evil,  because  he  judged 
it  best  not  to  exclude  it — he  chose  and  adopted  the  present 
system,  which  includes  sin,  because,  all  things  considered,  he 
regarded  it  as  best  adapted  to  promote  the  glory  of  his  perfectioDS, 
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and  the  sum  of  created  happiness.  You  are  not  satisfied  with 
{his  view.  But  you  undertake  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject, 
and  to  show  particularly  why  God  did  not  prevent  the  existence  or 
the  present  degree  of  sin.  You  hold,  that  he  did  not  do  it, 
because  he  could  not ;  that  if  he  created  a  system  of  moral  beings 
at  all,  it  must  be  a  system  in  which  moral  evil*  should  exist.  You 
hold,  that  there  were  only  two  things  which  a  God  of  infinite  wis- 
dom and  power  could  do ;  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  his 
taking  any  course,  except  one  of  these,  —  either  not  to  create  a 
moral  system,  or  to  create  one  which  should  include  sin ;  that  he 
had  no  election  between  different  systems,  but  only  between  this 
system  and  no  system.  You  hold  that  such  is  the  nature  of  moral 
agency,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  God  to  prevent  its  per- 
version ;  that  if  moral  beings  existed,  it  was  unavoidable  that  some 
of  them  should  sin ;  and  that  omnipotence  itself  could  not  exert  an 
influence  upon  them  sufficient  to  prevent  this.  Let  God  create 
moral  beings  in  any  way  he  pleases ;  let  him  place  them  in  the 
most  fiftvorable  circumstances,  exert  upon  them  the  highest  possible 
influence,  and  extend  over  them  the  most  constant  and  most  pow- 
erful protection  ;  let  him  watch  them  with  his  omniscient  eye,  and 
shield  them  with  his  omnipotent  arm ;  still,  according  to  your  the- 
ory, they  will,  at  least  some  of  them,  fidl  into  sin.  You  think  there 
is,  in  moral  agency  itself,  a  power  so  resistless,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  God  himself,  however  strong  may  be  his  desire,  to  prevent  the 
existence,  or  even  the  present  degree  of  sin. 

I  have  thus  given  a  somewhat  dilated  view  of  what  I  understand 
to  be  your  theory,  in  distinction  from  the  common  theory.  And 
if  I  have  understood  you  right,  I  think  it  must  appear,  that  you 
have  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  sober  judgment.  You  have  under- 
taken to  determine  that  God  had  no  choice,  and  could  have  no 
choice,  between  different  moral  systems  of  different  degrees  of 
excellence,  and  that  there  was  nothing  for  his  wisdom  to  conader, 
but  the  single  question,  whether  he  should  have  a  system  include 
ing  sin,  or  no  moral  system  at  all.  Instead  of  leavmg  the  reason 
why  God  chose  the  present  system,  as  an  inscrutable  mystery, 
you  have  boldly  undertaken  to  remove  at  once  all  the  difficulty, 
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and  all  the  mystery  attending  the  sabjeot,  and  to  asaign  Aa 
particular  and  only  reason  of  the  divme  chcnoe.  So  that,  wfaal- 
ever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  Reviewers,  it  is  evident  tbat  joa 
do  not  hesitate  at  all  ^'  to  assert  what  wa9  or  was  not  possible  witt 
God." 

Tour  readers,  I  think,  cannot  avoid  the  impression  that  such  m 
I  have  described  is  the  ground  you  take.  And  the  whole  aspeet 
of  your  note,  the  interest  you  manifest,  your  illustrations,  yoitf 
forcible  and  rhetorical  interrogations,  —  all  convey  the  idM, 
that  the  theory  you  exhibit  is  a  favorite  one  with  you,  and  that 
the  views  you  express  are  the  settled  convictions  of  yoor  own 
mind. 

Bespectmg  this  particular  theory,  I  have  several  ihingi  t6 
oflfer. 

Now  it  seems  to  me,  that  you  have  not  supported  the  theory  hf 
my  valid  proof  y  and  that  the  reason  you  give  why  God  has  not 
prevented  the  existence  of  sin,  is  iio  reason  at  all.  What  (iiera 
is  in  moral  bebgs,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  God  to  presefM 
them  in  a  state  of  holiness,  or  what  there  is  in  the  very  nature  of 
moral  agency  which  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  God  to  influence 
and  control  its  operations,  you  have  not  shown.  In  a  word,  I  see 
not  that  you  have  done  more  than  to  introduce  an  unsupported 
hypothesis.  If  you  say,  it  is  not  your  object  to  maintain  this 
theory,  but  only  to  suggest  that  it  7/101/  be  true ;  then  how  shall  we 
account  for  the  decided  tone  with  which  you  reject  tlie  common 
theory  ?  And  how  shall  we  account  for  it,  that  you  manifest  such 
confidence  in  this  theory,  as  one  which  relieves  all  your  difficulties? 
Who  was  ever  relieved  of  his  difficulties  on  any  subject,  by  meanis 
of  a  theory  which  he  did  not  believe  ? 

But  before  I  enter  on  a  particular  examination  of  your  reason* 
ing,  I  must  say  one  thing  more,  namely  ;  that  the  peculiar  theory 
which  I  understand  yon  to  maintain,  seems  to  imply  that  moral 
agents,  as  such,  —  that  is,  moral  beings  in  tlie  exercise  of  their 
moral  agency,  are  not  dependent  on  God.  To  say,  that  moral 
agents,  as  such,  are  dependent  on  God,  is,  according  to  the 
common  understanding,  the  same  as  to  say,  that  it  depends  on 
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God's  will,  whether  their  moral  agency  shall  be  exercised  in  one 
way  or  another.  It  implies,  that  he  has  power  over  their  moral 
&culties,  and  can  excite  or  influence  them  to  act  right,  if  ke 
ehooses ;  that  he  can,  if  he  pleases,  make  them  holy,  and  kee^ 
them  holy.  On  the  other  hand,  to  say,  that  moral  agents,  aa 
snch,  are  not  dependent  an  God,  is  only  saying,  tiiat  it  does  not 
ultimately  depend  on  Qod  what  their  moral  actions  shall  be  ;  that 
they  are  not  so  under  his  control  that  he  can  influence  them,  m 
moral  agents,  to  feel  and  act  right,  when  he  pleases ;  and  that  it 
would  be  destructive  of  their  moral  agency,  if  he  should  thus 
influence  them.  Thus  I  apprehend  that  the  real  independmce  qf 
flMn,  in  regard  to  hi%  moral  actionMy  will  be  found  to  be  neceaaa" 
lily  implied  in  your  scheme  of  thought.  I  know  not  how  &r  yo« 
may  avow  this  sentiment.  But  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that 
I  could  not  adopt  your  language,  or  the  theory  which  in  my  view 
it  eyidently  implies,  without  denying  what  the  Bible  everywhero 
l^aobes,  what  all  Christians,  practically  believe,  and  what  enhght- 
eped  |Mosophy  has  always  admitted,  —  the  doctrine  that  man  is 
flitirely  dependent  on  God,  —  dependent  particulariy  as  to  his 
moral  character  and  actions. 

I  now  proceed  more  particularly  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
your  position,  that  the  nature  of  moral  agency  limiU  the  power  of 
€hdy  and  renders  it  impossible  for  him  to  prevent  the  exigence  or 
the  present  degree  of  sin. 

To  assert  that  a  thing  is  impossible  is  quite  different  from  prov- 
ing it  to  be  so.  Many  have  asserted  that  it  is  impossible  for  (}od 
to  create;  but  they  have  not  proved  it.  We.  believe  the  opposite ; 
and  for  the  support  of  our  belief,  we  refer  to  tiie  fact,  that  God 
has  created.  As  to  the  position,  that  the  nature  of  moral  i^ncy 
renders  it  impossible  for  God  to  prevent  all  »in,  or  the  present 
degree  of  it ;  I  maintsdn  that  the  nature  of  moral  agency  occa-* 
nons  no  such  impossibility ;  that  moral  agents  are  in  a  state  of 
perfect  dependence  on  God ;  that  he  has  power  to  make  them 
hfAjy  and  to  preserve  them  holy,  just  as  far  as  he  chooses ;  and 
that,  when  he  does  not  make  or  preserve  them  holy,  he  is  not  hinr 
dei:ed  by  want  of  power ;  that  he  is  not  prevented  by  any  uncoil 
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trdlable  necessity,  nor  by  anything  too  hard  for  him  in  the  natme 
of  moral  agency ;  but  that,  while  he  acts  with  a  power  to  which 
nothing  can  present  an  obstacle,  he  has  suffered  his  creatures  to 
fall  into  sin,  and  suffers  many  of  them  to  continue  m  sm,  ftr 
reasons  which  exist  in  his  own  infinite  mind,  but  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  mtelligence. 

Now  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase,  a  thing  is  imposnble  in  iti 
own  nature^  or  iU  nature  is  such  as  to  make  it  an  imposaibilitj  ? 
By  this  I  understand  what  was  pointed  out  as  the  third  sense  of 
the  words,  inability^  cannot^  etc.  It  is  a  case  where  to  suppose 
the  thing  done  is  a  contradiction,  or  an  absurdity.  Thus,  that  a 
part  of  a  thing  should  be  greater  than  the  whole,  or  the  whole 
smaller  than  a  part ;  or  that  a  thing  should  be  and  not  be  at  the 
same  time ;  or  that  an  effect  should  be  produced  without  a  cause ; 
or  that  sin  should  be  holiness,  or  holiness  sin  ;  or  that  there  should 
be  bounds  to  what  is  strictly  infinite, — is  in  itself  an  impossibSitff. 
To  suppose  such  a  thing  would  be  preposterous.  In  regard  to 
every  case  of  this  sort,  the  impossibility  or  absurdity  is  perfectly 
manifest  to  all  who  understand  the  terms  employed.  No  proof  is 
wanted  ;  because  nothing  can  be  more  certain.  It  is  true  also,  in 
regard  to  things  of  this  kind,  that  the  impossibility  exists  univer- 
sally. It  is  not  the  fact,  that  while  the  thing  is  impossible  in 
some  instances,  it  is  not  in  others.  It  is  equally  impossible  in  all 
instances.  To  suppose  the  thing  in  all  cases,  is  self-K^ontradictory 
and  absurd. 

Now  if  you  afiirm  that  the  very  nature  of  moral  agency  renders 
it  impossible  for  God  to  influence  moral  agents  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  preserve  them  from  sin ;  you  must,  I  should  think,  aflirm  it 
to  be  so  universally,  and  in  every  instance.  If,  as  you  hold,  the 
very  nature  of  moral  agency  is  such  that  God  cannot  prevent  its 
perversion,  that  is,  cannot  prevent  the  commission  of  sin ;  then 
this  must  be  the  case  in  every  instance  in  which  moral  agency 
exists.  So  that  we  must  say  in  regard  to  this  and  that  individual, 
and  to  every  individual  among  moral  beings,  it  is  impossible  for 
God  to  preserve  him  from  sin.  If,  as  you  think,  this  impossibility 
arises  from   the   very  nature  of  tnoral  agency;   then,  if  any 
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indiridual  being  has  moral  agencj,  the  impossibility  of  course 
Mlates  to  him.  If  jou  had  supposed  that  this  impossibility  arises 
ftom  any  particular  circumstances ;  then  you  might  consistently 
fliby  that,  as  these  circumstances  vary  in  regard  to  difierent  indivi- 
jhials,  it  may  be  possible  for  Gtoi  to  prevent  sin  in  some  instances, 
liiough  not  in  others.  But  as  you  seem  to  make  the  impossibility 
to  consist  entirely  in  the  nature  of  moral  agency^  the  impossibility 
most  be  the  same  wherever  moral  agency  exists.  But  according 
to  the  Reviewers  before  mentioned,  your  scheme  of  doctrine,  as 
well  as  the  common  one,  implies,  that  in  a  moral  system  God  could 
hive  prevented  each  sin  individually  considered.  Now  all  the 
fism  in  the  universe  are  individual  sins.  There  is  no  such  thing 
a0  general  sin,  except  what  is  made  up  of  particular,  individual 
flins.  If,  then,  as  your  system  is  said  by  the  Reviewers  to  imply, 
Ood  could  have  prevented  each  individual  sm,  or  ^^  each  sin  indi- 
fUkially  considered  ; ''  then  I  should  suppose  he  could  have  pre- 
vented all  sins.  *  For  if  each  sin,  individually  considered,  was 
Invented,  what  sin  cotild  there  be  which  was  not  prevented  ? 
Bat  to  prevent  each  sin,  is  the  same  as  to  prevent  each  agent 
from  sinning.  As  therefore,  according  to  what  your  system  sup- 
poees  in  the  judgment  of  the  Reviewers,  God  could  have  pre- 
vented each  sin  individually  considered,  he  could  have  prevented 
ettch  moral  agent  individually  considered,  from  sinning,  —  these 
being  one  and  the  same  thing.  Thus  the  same  Reviewers  allow 
that  '^  God  might  doubtless  have  prevented  the  access  of  the 
tempter  to  our  first  parents,  or  have  unveiled  his  true  character, 
or  by  a  divine  influence  have  prevented  their  yielding  to  his 
insinuations,"  p.  381.  And  yet,  what  must  appear  not  a  little 
gfenuige,  you  seem  to  think  there  is  that  in  each  individual  moral 
agent,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  God  to  prevent  his  sinning  ; 
and  this  ground  of  impossibility  you  have  said,  is  the  very  nature 
if  moral  agency  ;  which  of  course  belongs  to  every  moral  agent. 
And  I  would  have  it  remembered,  that  this  ground  of  impossibiliij 
briongs  equally  to  all  moral  agents  ;  —  belongs  to  one  as  much  afi( 
to  another;  and  to  each  moral  agent  as  much  as  to  a  moral  world. 
Il  eziats  hs  perfectly  in  each,  individually  considered,  as  in  all, 
VOL.  IV.  83 
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collectively  considered ;  and  relates  as  much  to  "  each  sin  indifi- 
duaUy  considered,"  as  to  all  sins  considered  collectively.  So  tliat 
I  see  not  how  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  if,  from  the  very  nature 
of  moral  agency,  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  prevent  sin  in  tine 
moral  world,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  prevent  it  in  any  instaooo 
whatever ;  and  to  speak  of  God  as  actually  preventing  sin,  would 
be  inconsistent.  The  same  as  to  the  conversion  and  salvation  d 
sinners.  You  hold  that  the  nature  of  moral  agency  makes  it 
impossible  for  God  to  convert  all  sinners.  The  nature  of  moral 
agency  you  consider  to  be  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way.  Be  it  so* 
This  insurmountable  obstacle  exists  in  relation  to  each  and  all  aUke. 
So  that  if  there  is  reason  to  assert  in  regard  to  any  sinners,  (saj 
those  who  will  continue  impenitent,)  that  God  cannot  convert 
them;  there  b  the  same  reason  to  assert  it  in  regard  to  all  othenk 
The  impossibility  relates  to  every  sinner  on  earth.  And  to  speak 
of  Gk)d's  actually  converting  a^iy,  would  be  to  speak  of  that  whidiy 
in  the  nature  of  things,  is  impossible. 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  you  will  not  adhere  to  the  idea,  that  tiie 
nature  of  moral  agency  is  the  sole  ground  of  the  impossibility 
which  you  affirm.  You  may  suppose,  as  your  reasoning  in  some 
places  seems  to  imply,  that  in  order  to  prevent  sin,  or  to  convert 
anners,  in  particular  cases,  God  must  have  the  advantage  of  mo- 
tives possessing  a  certdn  degree  of  power;  and  that,  in  some 
circumstances,  God  must  have  motives  of  greater  power,  than  in 
others.  You  often  refer  to  a  particular  kind  of  motives  as  having 
an  influence,  without  which  God  could  not  preserve  moral  agents 
holy.  And  probably  you  will  maintain  the  opinion,  which  I  shall 
bring  particularly  under  examination  by  and  by,  —  that  (Jod  may 
preserve  moral  beings  in  a  state  of  holiness  for  a  time,  by  means 
of  less  powerful  motives  than  he  will  find  necessary  in  order  to 
preserve  them  afterwards. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  nature  of  moral 
agency  is  not  the  only  thing,  wliich  operates  to  render  it  impossible 
for  God  to  prevent  moral  beings  from  sinning ;  but  besides  this, 
there  is  the  hinderance  which  arises  from  the  want  of  sufficient 
motives,  or  from  the  occurrence  of  temptations.     And  so,  if  this 
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le  indeed  your  belief,  the  whole  of  your  system  on  this  point 
>rould,  I  apprehend,  require  to  be  stated  thus.  '  Such  is  the 
nature  of  moral  agency,  and  such  are  the  circumstances  of  9ome 
moral  agents,  that  God  cannot  prevent  their  sinning.  But,  though 
ihe  nature  of  moral  agency  remains  the  same  ;  the  circumstances 
of  other  moral  agents  are  such,  —  in  other  words,  such  are  the 
means  which  God  has  to  influence  them,  that  he  is  able  to  pre- 
serve them  from  sin ;  —  as  he  preserved  the  angels  who  kept  their 
first  estate.'  According  to  this,  the  difference  of  God's  influence 
over  some  moral  agents  from  what  it  is  over  others,  is  really  owing 
to  the  difference  of  circumstances.  But  then,  to  what  is  this 
difference  of  circumstances  owing?  Could  God  have  ordered 
drcumstances  in  another  manner  ?  Could  he  have  placed  those 
who  sinned  in  such  circumsiances,  as  would  have  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  prevent  them  from  sinning  ?  If  he  could ;  then,  after 
•D,  it  was  in  his  power  to  prevent.  K  he  could  not ;  then  his 
power  is  limited  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  the  other ;  so  that  he  is 
not  almighty  in  his  providence ;  and  when  we  say,  that  God  has  a 
perfect  control  over  all  the  circumstances  of  his  creatures,  we  say 
more  than  the  truth.* 

I  maintain  that  in  all  the  circumstances  in  which  moral  agents 
exist,  God  has  power  to  make  and  preserve  them  holy ;  that  if 
file  motives  to  holiness  which  are  set  before  them  are  suflScient  to 
pat  them  under  obligations  to  be  holy;  God  is  able,  by  those 
motives,  to  influence  them  to  holiness.      The  power  of  Grod  to 

*  The  following  passage  from  Fenelon  happily  expresses  the  general  views  of 
evangelical  Christians  upon  this  subject 

"  We  shoald  be  so  far  from  dishonorably  seeking  for  the  caose  of  Uie  volitions 
<>f  God  in  his  foreknowledge  of  future  conditional  events,  on  the  different  plans 
^Hiich  he  had  sketched  for  his  work,  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  should  look  for  the 
CMise  of  these  events,  and  of  the  very  foreknowledge  which  he  has  of  them,  in  kii 
-wSl  alone,  which  is  the  sole  reason  of  everything  — No,  my  God,  thou  haat  not 
consulted  many  plans,  to  which  thou  wast  constrained  to  subject  thyself.  For  what 
could  constrain  thee  ?  Thou  dost  not  prefer  one  thing  to  another,  because  thou 
finneseest  that  it  must  be ;  on  the  contrary,  it  cannot  be,  unless  thou  wiliest  it  so  to 
be.  Thy  choice  does  not  servilely  follow  on,  after  that  which  must  happen;  bat 
it  is  thy  sovereign,  almighty,  productive  choice,  which  makes  everything  to  be 
what  thon  ordainest.** 
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make  men  holy,  does  not,  in  my  view,  necessarily  depend  on  iba 
external  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  or  on  the  yaiietjr 
or  comparative  strength  of  the  external  motives  presented  befbus 
their  minds.  And  to  prove  this,  I  refer  to  what  Ood  has  actaaDy 
done.  Under  the  former  dispensation,  the  circumstances  of  men 
were  comparatively  unfavorable ;  and  the  external  motives  which 
urged  them  to  holiness  much  less  various  and  powerful,  than  under 
the  gospel  dispensation.  Fewer  truths  were  revealed,  and  those 
which  were  revealed,  were  revealed  less  clearly,  and  nndentood 
less  perfectly.  And  yet  in  those  unfavorable  circumstances,  Ood 
converted  many  sinners.  He  made  men  holy  in  some  instances, 
where  their  outward  condition  seemed  to  cut  off  all  prospect  of 
their  salvation.  It  is  a  thought  which  I  love  to  cherish,  tiiat  when 
men  are  left  destitute  of  the  advantages  of  the  word  of  God,  and 
when  only  those  few  truths,  which  are  obscurely  mwie  Imown  bj 
the  liglit  of  nature  or  by  a  traditionary  revelation,  are  within  their 
reach ;  still  God  can  save  them,  and,  in  some  instances,  actuaUy 
does  save  them,  by  means  of  those  few  truths,  no  less  than  hj 
means  of  those  higher  truths  contained  in  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
Several  passages  in  the  Bible  evidently  imply  this.  Now  if  God 
does  in  fact  convert  sinners  in  those  less  favorable  circumstanoes ; 
he  certainly  can  do  it.  And  if  he  can  do  it ;  then  neither  tho 
nature  of  moral  agency,  nor  the  want  of  more  powerful  motives, 
nor  both  unit-cd,  constitute  any  such  impossibility  as  you  speak  of. 
And  if  they  constitute  no  imi)ossibility  in  these  cases,  they  cannot 
be  supposed  to  do  it  in  other  similar  cases.  And  so,  after  all,  not- 
withstanding the  moral  agency  of  sinners,  and  notwithstanding  any 
unfavorable  circumstances  which  may  attend  them,  God  has  power 
to  convert  as  many  of  them  as  he  pleases.  Even  in  a  state  where 
but  little  light  shines,  and  but  few  truths  are  understood,  God  can 
have  mercy  on  wh)m  he  will  have  mercy ^  just  as  he  can  under  the 
clear  light  of  the  gospel. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  certain  representations  in  the 
Bible  are  at  variance  with  those  views.  Christ  said,  if  the  inhabn 
tants  of  T}Te  and  Sidon  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Judea  enjoyed,  they  would  have  repented ;  implying 
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tiiat  better  means,  —  that  more  powerful  exhibitions  of  truth  were 
necessary,  —  and  would  have  been  effectual  where  inferior  means 
fiuled.  I  allow  that  Christ  ssdd  what  implied  this ;  and  that  the 
common  method  of  God's  gracious  administration  confirms  the 
same  view.  And  so  our  conclusion  must  be,  that  Ood  has  deter- 
mined to  convert  sinners  most  frequently  where  the  best  means 
are  enjoyed.  But  can  we  infer  from  this,  that  God  was  not  dble 
to  proceed  in  a  different  way,  and  to  convert  as  many  sinners 
where  there  were  but  few  advantages,  as  where  there  were  many  ? 
Not  at  all.  Christ  does  not  say,  that  God  had  not  power  to  con- 
vert sinners*in  Tyre  and  Sidon  without  those  better  means  of 
which  he  spake  ;  but  only  declares  the  fact,  that  if  they  had  enjoy- 
ed those  better  means,  they  would  have  repented.  Now  we  must 
oODclude,  that  the  method  which  Grod  in  the  exercise  of  his  mercy 
§9fMTaOy  pursues,  is  the  one  which  he  sees  to  be  wisest  and  best ; 
-^but  not  Hiat  he  was  unable  to  pursue  a  different  method. 

But  let  us  see  how  it  is  now  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  and 
in  a  Christian  land.  Here  there  are  means  and  motives  in  abun- 
dance. So  far  as  the  influence  of  means  and  motives  is  necessary 
to  the  success  of  what  Grod  undertakes,  there  is  surely  no  deficiency 
here.  In  these  circumstances,  there  can  be  no  want  of  what 
some  call  "  moral  power  "  in  Grod.  How  much  soever  his  "  mcrcA 
power  *^  may  fall  short  in  other  circumstances ;  here  certainly  he 
has  sufficient.  And  so  it  must  be  true,  that,  in  these  circum- 
stances, and  armed  with  this  high  "  moral  power  j^^  he  can  convert 
sinners.  He  certainly  does  convert  some.  This  proves  that  he 
eon  convert  some,  and  that  the  nature  of  their  moral  agency  does 
not  make  it  impossible.  Now  why  has  not  Gk>d  the  same  power 
to  convert  others  ?  Their  moral  agency  is  the  same  thing ;  their 
drcomstances  are  substantially  the  same;  God's  power  is  the 
same ;  even  his  ''  moral  power  ^^  is  the  same.  Now  if  you  say 
that,  although  God  can  convert  some,  (namely,  those  that  he 
does  convert,)  he  cannot  convert  others ;  I  ask,  what  hinders  ? 
What  renders  it  impossible  ?  Is  it  the  nature  of  moral  agency  ? 
Bat  that  is  the  same  in  all.  Is  it  the  want  of  means  and  mo- 
iifes  ?    There  is  no  such  want  here.    Is  it  the  want  of  '^  moral 
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power?  ^^  We  have  seen  that  in  sooh  circnmstaDoes,  this  eaoMl 
be.  What  then  is  the  hinderance  ?  If  you  allow  that  God  hm 
power  to  convert  other  annerB,  as  well  as  thoae  whom  he  doif 
oonvert,  and  that  his  not  doing  it  is,  as  the  Bible  repreaentB,  owipg 
to  his  sovereign  wUly  and  not  to  any  supposed  impossibility  in 
the  nature  of  things ;  then  we  have  no  more  controversy  on  this 
pomt. 

Let  me  say  here,  what  has  already  been  intimated,  that  many 
ftcte  mentioned  in  Scripture,  such  as  the  conversion  of  Abraham^ 
and  the  jnety  of  a  great  multitude  of  his  posterity,  and  9oiiia 
of  them  in  times  of  gross  darkness,  and  the  jtteljy  too  of  ik 
considerable  number  among  the  gentile  nations,  where  the  lig^t 
of  truth  shone  very  dimly,  and  a  series  of  similar  facts  in  mo^ 
em  times,  clearly  show,  that  the  renewal  of  the  hearts  oC 
men  has  no  necessary  dependence  on  the  degree  of  light  wUoli 
they  eiyoy,  or  on  the  number  or  strength  of  the  external  motivet 
presented  to  their  minds ;  but  that  it  depends  ultimately  on  the  imU 
of  Chd. 

I  pray  you.  Brother,  to  inquire,  whether  your  scheme  of  thooj^ 
does  not  tend  towards  a  denial  of  all  divine  power  and  divine 
influence  in  the  conversion  of  sinners,  except  merely  such  a  kind 
of  power  and  influence  as  we  have  over  the  minds  of  our  fellow 
men.  And  would  not  such  a  denial  stand  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  declarations  of  Scripture  ?  If  I  do  not  entirely  misunder* 
stand  the  word  of  God,  he  claims  a  power  which  is  peculiar  to 
himself;  —  which  entirely  distinguishes  the  Creator  from  his 
creatures,  —  a  power  which  is  infinite,  and  which  extends  to  all 
the  faculties  and  acts  of  the  human  mind  and  heart,  as  well  as  to 
outward  circumstances ;  and  this  power  of  God  over  the  intellec- 
tual, and  especially  over  the  moral  acts  of  men,  and  over  every- 
thing which  goes  to  constitute  their  character,  is,  in  its  operations, 
subject  to  no  restrictions,  except  from  the  dictates  of  his  holy  will ; 
and  it  is  directed  and  regulated  wholly  and  exclusively  by  hia 
unerring  wisdom.  The  opinion,  by  whomsoever  advanced,  that 
because  we  can  have  no  direct  access  to  the  hearts  of  our  fellow 
men,  and  no  influence  over  tiiem  except  merely  by  presenting 
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notives  to  their  view,  therefore  Gad  cannot,  I  consider  to  be  an 
error  of  the  most  dangerous  tendency.  And  although  that  pecu- 
liar, efficacious  power,  which  God  claims  and  exercises  directly 
0¥er  the  inmost  soul  of  every  one  whom  he  converts,  oreatmg  the 
heart  anew,  and  injQiuencing  every  thought  and  a&ction  as  his 
infinite  wisdom  dictates,  —  although  this  direct  and  perfect  power 
over  the  heart,  which  God  claims  aa  one  of  his  prerogatives,  is  at 
the  present  day  often  but  very  erroneously  called  fhyiieai 
power ;  still  it  is  none  the  less  a  reality  for  being  miinamedj  and 
none  the  less  important  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  saltatioo  of 
men. 

One  thought  more.  If  God  is  unable  to  direct  and  c(mtrol 
moral  agency,  as  he  pleases ;  it  plainly  follows  that  he  is  unable 
to  direct  and  control  those  events  which  depend  upon  it,  or  are 
involved  in  it.  Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  the  general 
oourse  of  events  in  the  moral  and  civil  worid  are  inseparably  cod- 
neeted  with  the  dispositions  and  characters  of  men,  and  result  from 
them.  To  assert,  then,  that  God  cannot  govern  the  dispositioos 
and  form  the  characters  of  men  accordmg  to  his  will,  is  to  assert, 
that  he  cannot  order  events  according  to  his  will.  And  it  will  be 
easy  for  any  one  to  perceive,  that  to  assert  this,  is  to  set  aside  the 
truth  of  ^  Bible. 


LETTER    IV. 

Rkvekbnd  akb  Dear  Sir, 

It  is  due  to  you,  that  I  should  attend  still  more  particulariy 
to  the  reasoning  you  have  introduced  on  the  subject  under  conad- 

oration. 

The  question  before  us  is,  whether  the  entire  prevention  of  rin 
in  moral  beings,  or  the  prevention  of  the  present  degree  of  it,  is 
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poedble  to  God  in  the  nature  of  Hdnge  ;  or,  whether  QuA  was  able 
to  prevent  the  existence  of  sin,  or  the  present  degree  of  it,  wiAr 
out  deitrojfing  man^s  moral  agency. 

In  yonr  reasoning  on  the  subject,  you  refer  to  two  soorcee  of 
evidence ;  the  nature  of  the  eubjectj  and/o^. 

You  say,  '^  the  prevention  of  sin  by  any  influence  which 
destroys  Qie  power  to  sin,  destroys  moral  agency.  Moral  agents 
must  therefore  possess  the  power  to  sin."  And  then  yoa  ask ; 
^<  who  can  prove  a  priori,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  that 
a  being  who  can  sin,  will  not  sin  ?  "  And  I  ask,  who  can  prove 
that  such  a  being  will  sin  ?  You  ask  ;  '^  How  can  it  be  proved  a 
priori,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  that  a  thing  will  not  be, 
when  for  aught  that  appears,  it  may  be  ?  "  And  I  ask  as  to  the 
same  thing,  —  how  it  can  be  proved  that  it  wUl  be,  when  fir 
au^t  that  appears  it  may  not  be  T  The  bare  possibility  of  a  thing 
is  no  proof  at  all,  either  that  it  wiU  be,  or  will  not  be. 

But  the  question  seems  to  be  a  favorite  one  with  you ;  and  per- 
haps this  reply  does  not  exactly  meet  the  dedgn  of  it.  I  will 
therefore  consider  it  further.  You  ask  with  emphasis ;  ^^  who  can 
prove  a  priori,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  that  a  being  who 
can  sin,  will  not  sin  ?  "  Now,  according  to  your  manner  of  using 
words,  I  suppose  you  would  say  of  the  supreme  Being,  that  he 
can  sin.  You  certainly  consider  him  to  be  a  moral  agent ;  and 
you  consider  the  power  to  sin  as  necessarily  belonging  to  moral 
agency,  so  that  there  can  be  no  moral  agent  without  it.  Accord- 
ing to  the  principles  then  which  you  adopt,  here  is  an  instance  in 
which  it  can  be  proved  with  perfect  clearness,  that  a  being  who 
can  sin,  will  not  sin,  —  and  proved  too  from  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  Being  referred  to.  It  re- 
sults with  absolute  certainty  from  the  nature  of  Grod,  that  he  will 
not  sin ;   though  in  your  sense  of  the  word,  he  has  power  to  sin. 

But  probably  you  would  confine  your  remarks  on  this  point  to 
created  moral  agents.  Be  it  so.  You  doubtless  hold  that  Satan 
is  a  moral  agent,  and  of  course  that  he  has  power  to  love  (rod. 
But  may  it  not  be  certainly  proved,  from  his  very  nature,  I  mean 
his  moral  nature  as  it  now  is,  that  he  will  not  love  Grod  ? 
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Whether  a  thing  which  is  poasibley  will  actoallj  take  place  or 
not,  depends,  I  have  said,  not  on  the  mere  po%nbiUty  of  it,  but  on 
other  considerations.    There  are  appropriate  causes  of  action.    In 
other  words,  there  are  things  within  and  without  a  moral  agent, 
which  prove  excitements  to  action,  and  to  action  of  a  particular 
kind.     These  causes,  or  excitements  are  in  some  cases  such,  that 
the  moral  agent  will  do  right ;  and  in  other  cases  such,  that  he 
will  do  wrong.    The  causes  which  act  in  or  upon  a  hxAj  angel 
are  such,  that  he  certainly  will  act  in  a  holy  manner.    The  causes, 
or  influences,  human  and  divine,  under  which  a  regenerate  man 
acts,  are  sUch  that,  a9  you  and  I  believe,  he  certainly  will  perse- 
vere in  holiness.     The  causes  or  influences,  under  which  an  unre- 
generate  man  acts,  are  such,  that  so  long  as  he  ooutanu^s  in  a 
gtate  of  unregeneracy,  he  certainly  will  gin.    A  moral  agent's 
acting  right  or  wrong,  is  an  efiect,  depending,  not  on  the  bare 
possession  of  power ^  (which  can  never  account  for  his  acting  in 
one  way  rather  than  another,)  but  on  those  peculiar  causes, 
whether  external  or  internal,  which  are  adiq>ted  to  influence  him 
to  act  in  this  or  that  particular  manner.    And  it  is  very  obvious 
in  itself,  and  a  matter  of  common  experience,  that  jost  so  fiur 
iB  we  have  power  over  the  causes  under  which  a  moral  being 
aets,  we  can  influence  him  to  act  right  or  wrong,  as  we  please. 
The  only  thing  which  limits  our  influence   in  this  respect  is, 
that  we  have  only  a  limited  or  partial  power  over  the  causes  of 
action. 

Here  we  find  one  o&  the  great  points  of  diflerence  betweai  God 
and  man.  We  are  taught  both  by  reason  and  Scripture,  that  God 
has  a  perfect,  unlimited  power  over  all  the  springs  and  occasioiis 
of  action  in  human  beings,  -—  over  everything  which  has  the 
nature  of  a  motive  or  excitement  to  action ;  and  especially  over  the 
disposition  of  the  heart.  This  appears  to  me  so  clear  and  certain, 
that  I  should  no  more  expect  that  any  man  would  deny  it,  than 
that  he  would  deny  the  principle  of  gravitation,  or  even  the  divine 
existence.  Now  as  God  has  such  power  over  the  dispositions, 
hearts,  and  circumstances  of  men,  —  over  all  that  moves  to  ao** 
tion ;  he  can  influence  them  as  he  will,  and  can  determine  in  eveiy 
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instanoe,  irhat  their  moral  affections  and  actionB  shall  be.  If  m 
any  instance  he  cannot  influence  them  to  act  as  he  pleases,  it  must 
be  because  there  are  some  causes  or  occasions  of  action  over 
which  he  has  not  a  perfect  power.  You  will  understand  of  coune 
that  I  refer  not  to  causes  of  a  physical  nature,  which  indeed  have 
no  relation  to  the  subject,  except  as  they  come  into  contact  with 
moral  causes,  and  through  them,  excite  moral  affections,  and  lead 
to  moral  actions. 

If  then  it  is,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  that  God  is  die 
cause  of  all  causes ;  if  he  has  a  perfect  power  over  CTerything 
within  and  without  the  mind,  which  can  prove  an  excitement  to 
moral  action,  and  consequentiy  over  moral  action  itself;  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  great  difficulty  in  answering  the  following 
question  of  yours  (Appendix,  18) ;  '^  Had  God  prevented  the 
sins  of  one  human  being  to  the  present  time,  or  had  he  brou^t  to 
repentance  one  sinner  more  than  he  has ;  who  can  prove  that  the 
requisite  interposition  for  the  purpose  would  not  result  in  a  vast 
increase  of  sin  in  the  system,  including  even  the  aposta^  and  the 
augmented  guilt  of  that  individual  ?  "  I  answer :  The  apostasy 
of  the  sinless  man,  or  of  the  penitent,  here  supposed,  could  be 
very  easily  prevented,  if  God  pleased,  by  his  continuing  so  to 
direct  the  causes  of  action,  that  holy  conduct  should  be  the  result. 
As  he  can  make  a  moral  agent  holy  at  one  time  as  well  as  at 
another,  —  to-morrow  as  well  as  to-day ;  so  doubtless  he  can 
ensure  his  holiness  for  a  longer,  as  well  as  for  a  shorter  time,  ^ 
forever,  as  well  as  for  a  single  moment/  While  he  continues 
to  be  God,  he  can  accomplish  whatever  he  pleases.  Instead 
then  of  requiring  proof,  that  apostasy  and  increased  guilt  would 
not  result  from  God's  interposition  in  converting  moral  agents, 
or  in  preserving  them  holy,  and  that  his  own  work  would  not 
thus  fiul  in  his  hands ;  would  it  not  rather  be  incumbent  on  you 
to  show  reasons  for  an  apprehension  so  derogatory  to  his  infinite 
perfections  ? 

You  say,  (Appendix,  13,)  "  Facts,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to 
us,  furnish  no  support  to  the  assumption  that  God  could  in  a  moral 
system  prevent  sin,  or  the  present  degree  of  it.    For  we  know  of 
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no  creature  of  (jod,  whose  holiness  is  secured  without  that  influ- 
ence which  results,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  existence 
of  sin  and  its  punishment.  How  then  can  it  be  shown  from  facts, 
that  God  could  secure  any  of  his  moral  creatures  in  holiness  with- 
out this  influence ;  or  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  allege  instances  of 
the  prevention  of  sin  under  this  influence,  to  prove  that  God  could 
prevent  it  wi&out  this  influence  ?  " 

On  this  subject,  I  appeal  to  fact^  as  well  as  you.  The  impor- 
tant fact  I  refer  to,  is  the  case  of  moral  agents  before  the  first 
apostasy  in  heaven.  They  then  existed  in  a  state,  in  which  there 
was  no  sin,  and  no  punishment  of  sin,  and  in  which,  of  course, 
iliey  could  be  brought  under  no  influence  arising  from  such  pun- 
idiment  They  were  moral  agents  then,  as  much  as  afterwards ; 
and  their  bemg  so  implied  that  they  acted  under  the  influence  of 
motives.  The  motive  arising  from  the  existence  and  punishment 
of  on,  was  wanting.  But,  without  this,  there  were  efiectual  mo- 
tives to  holiness.  It  is  not  fear  of  punishment,  that  can  be  sup- 
posed to  prompt  new  created  seraphs  to  love  that  Being  from 
whose  infinite  goodness  they  have  just  received  their  existence. 
In  their  own  holy  hearts,  and  in  the  holy  character  of  their  God, 
they  find  all  the  inducements  they  need  to  gratitude,  love,. and 
praise.  Neither  ^'  directly  nor  indirectiy  "  can  the  existence  and 
punishment  of  sin  be  necessary  to  inspire  their  purest  devotions. 
And  surely  he  who  gave  them  their  holy  nature,  and  placed  them 
in  those  favorable  circumstances,  could  so  influence  that  nature, 
and  so  control  those  circumstances,  that  they  would  continue  to 
love  and  obey  him  for  the  same  reasons,  as  they  did  at  first.  It 
is  a  fact,  that  he  did,  for  a  time  preserve  them  firom  sin,  without 
any  influence  derived  from  the  existence  and  punishment  of  sin. 
He  preserved  them  by  giving  efficacy  to  the  existing  motives  to 
holiness,  and  by  rendering  any  temptations  to  sin  abortive  and 
powerless,  —  that  is,  he  so  influenced  iheir  minds^  that  they  com- 
plied with  the  one,  and  rejected  the  other:  —  for,  in  my  view,  the 
divine  influence,  in  every  such  case,  acts  upon  the  mind  itself; 
in  other  words,  upon  man  considered  as  an  intelligent^  moral  being, 
and  not  upon  any  object  distinct  firom  the  mind,  and  presented 
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before  it  is  an  indacement  to  action.  Snch  is  mj  deliberate  view 
of  the  subject,  though  I  wish  not  here  to  make  it  a  matter  cf 
^scussion. 

But  I  propose  a  further  examination  of  jour  argument  from/ML 
The  argument,  as  we  have  seen,  is  substantial!/  this :  As  Ood  has 
not,  so  far  as  we  know,  actually  secured  the  holiness  of  any 
moral  agent,  without  the  influence  arising  from  the  enstence  and 
punishment  of  sin ;  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  eouU 
have  done  it 

But  do  you  adopt  it  as  a  general  principle,  that  Ood  could  nei 
have  done  that  which  he  has  not  done  ?  or,  that  lus  not  having 
done  a  thing,  b  a  proof  that  he  was  not  (Me  to  do  it  f  For 
example ;  is  the  &ct,  that  Grod  did  not  make  the  planet  which  tre 
inhabit  as  large  as  Jupiter,  or  that  he  did  not  give  to  men  as  hi^  i 
degree  of  intelligence  as  he  gave  to  angels,  a  proof  that  he  eauU 
not  ?  Ghxl's  not  having  done  a  thmg  does  mdeed  prove,  thai  he 
judged  it  bett  not  to  do  it,  or  that  he  had  good  reamnu  for  noil 
doing  it.    Does  it  prove  anything  more  ? 

But  I  return  to  your  question  again.  If  God  eotUd  prevenl 
all  sin,  —  why  has  he  not  done  it?*  And  may  I  not  put  the 
following  questions  as  equally  proper?  If  God  could  send  the 
gospel  to  all  nations,  why  has  he  not  done  it  ?  If  he  could  have 
sent  legions  of  angels  to  protect  Jesus  from  the  malice  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  why  did  he  not  send  them  ?  To  all  such  questions,  Jesos 
has  taught  us  to  reply :  "  JEuefi  soj  Father  ;  for  so  it  seethed  good 
in  thy  sight. "^^  This  I  deem  a  sufficient  reply  to  your  question. 
God  did  not  prevent  all  sin  nor  the  present  degree  of  it,  because 
it  seemed  good  in  Ids  sight  not  to  prevent  it.     This  answer  is  all 


*  The  mannor  in  which  you  put  the  question  here  seems  to  make  a  kind  of 
Bolecism,  not  very  unlike  what  you  charjre  upon  some  imaginary  opponents,  ( Con- 
do, p.  7.)  —  "If  God  couhl  prevent  ail  sin  without  this  influence,"  (i  e.  the  influ- 
ence of  sin  actually  existinp.)  ''  why  has  he  not  done  it  ?  "  Do  you  mean  to  imply, 
tliat  he  couhl  prevent  all  sin  with  this  influence  ?  But  how  could  he  prevent  ail 
Bin  by  mfcms  of  sin ;  when  the  very  existence  of  the  means  would  imply  that  off 
Bin  was  not  prcvente<l  ?  I  suppose  your  meaning  is,  that  God  could  not  prevent 
the  existence  of  sin  in  any  part  of  the  creation,  without  the  influence  of  its  ezifltenoe 
and  poniBhment  in  some  other  part 
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that  is  necessary,  and  all  that  the  case  adnuts.  In  ten  thousand 
instances,  the  particular  reasons  of  Gbd's  conduct  are  unsearch- 
able to  us ;  but  they  are  none  the  less  weighty  and  none  the  less 
8atis£EU^ry  for  Uiat.  God  is  infinitely  wise  and  good ;  and  what- 
ever he  ^oes  b  right.  What  if  the  reasons  for  it  are  unknown  to 
U8  ?  Who  are  we,  that  we  should  expect  to  find  out  the  Almighty 
to  perfection  ?  Implicit  confidence  in  the  Supreme  Being,  when 
Uie  particular  reasons  of  his  conduct  are  unknown,  is  an  exercise 
of  £Eiith  which  is  altogether  suitable  for  us,  who  are  of  yesterday 
and  know  nothing.  It  is  in  the  exercise  of  such  fiGuth,  that  the 
mind  of  man  finds  its  sweetest  repose. 

Yoa  seem  to  think  it  quite  honorable  to  God  to  say,  he  tvoidd 
have  prevented  sm,  but  could  not.  And  you  ask,  whether  "  he 
who  is  startled  at  your  supposition,"  as  thou^  it  limited  the 
jmaer  of  God,  ^'  does  not  limit  the  goodness  of  God  ?  "  But  how 
does  it  limit  the  goodness  of  Gt)d,  to  say,  he  governs  his  conduct 
by  the  highest  reasons,  and  refrains  from  doing  what  he  sees  to 
be  on  the  whole  best  not  to  do  ? 

Yoa  make  a  suggestion,  which  I  shall  notice  more  particularly 
in  a  sabeequent  Letter,  namely :  that  God's  creatures  had  power 
to  j»revent  sm,  but  that  he  had  not.  (See  Appendix  13.)  '^  Had 
his  creatures  done  what  thei/  could,  then  indeed  there  had  been 
more  hdiness,  and  less  sin."  To  creatures^  then,  you  attribute  a 
power,  which  you  deny  to  the  Creator.  But  from  whom  did  they 
derive  this  power  ?  Was  it  not  from  God  f  And  in  what  does 
this  power  consist,  but  in  the  exercise  of  the  nature  which  he  has 
given  them  ?  Now  is  it  true,  that  God  has  endued  his  creatures 
vriili  a  power,  which  he  does  not  possess  ?  Is  it  true,  that  his 
great  work  as  Gbvemor  of  the  world  is,  to  follow  on  after  the 
movements  of  this  independent  power  in  his  creatures,  and  to  rem- 
edy, as  fieur  as  in  him  lies,  an  evil  which  he  could  not  prevent  ?  Is 
it  tme,  that  he  has  created  a  sovereignty  in  his  universe,  over 
irhich  he  has  no  control,  and  which  may  therefore  prostrate  his 
benevolent  designs  ?  And  is  it  true,  that  the  Psalmist  was  so 
much  mistaken,  when  he  said,  '^  Whatsoever  the  Lord  pleased, 
that  did  he  in  heaven  and  in  earth  ? 

YOU  IV.  84 
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LETTER    V. 

Bevbrbnd  and  Dear  Sir, 

In  the  preceding  Letter  I  began  an  examination  of  the  wrgoh 
ments  which  you  urge  in  favor  of  jour  theorj,  frem  the  nature  ef 
&e  subject,  and  from  facts.  You  have  perceived  thai  on  tfak 
whole  subject  our  views  are  radically  different ;  and  that,  m  nj 
judgment,  you  have  failed  in  both  the  arguments,  by  wbioh  jm 
attempt  \o  establish  your  hypothems.  I  consider  it  an  oMeos 
mistake  in  you  to  suppose,  that  there  is  anytiiing  either  m  tli# 
nature  of  the  subject,  or  in  fiicts,  which  furnishes  the  least  e?K 
denoe  against  the  common  orthodox  theory.  But  as  the  sabjeet. 
before  us  is  remote  finom  comnxm  apprehenmn,  and  reqnim^ 
above  most  others,  a  patient  and  thorough  exaaoinatiott  ;  I  wo«ll 
not  pass  over  it  in  haste.  I  rather  prefer  to  reeur  to  the  aMDt 
topics  agam  and  agun,  and  to  subject  myself  to  the  ehavge  of 
repetition,  than  to  leave  any  form  or  aspect  of  your  reaeoning  un- 
noticed,  or  any  of  the  depths  of  your  theory  unexplored.  And  I 
would  hope  that  in  consequence  of  a  free  and  candid  exaounation, 
whatever  is  true  and  important  in  your  peculiar  views  may  be 
covered  and  embraced,  and  that  whatever  is  erroneous  and 
may  be  exposed  and  rejected. 

The  argument,  on  which  you  mmly  rely,  is  the  one  you  derive 
from  the  nature  of  moral  agency.  With  this  argument  joor 
theory  must  stand  or  fall. 

Tou  evidently  think  it  reasonable  and  proper  '^  to  suppose,  that 
such  is  the  nature  oS  free  agency  that  Qod  could  not  wholly  pre- 
vent its  perversion  ; "  (see  Appendix,  10  ;)  which  I  understand 
to  be  the  same  as  to  suppose,  that  God  could  not  prevent  aD  sin, 
without  destroying  moral  agency.  But  the  divine  influence,  even 
the  moet  ^eacious  divine  influence  upon  our  moral  nature,  is  the 
very  last  thing  in  the  universe,  which  I  should  suppose  could 
destroy  or  injure  it.    From  the  moment  in  which  God  oreated  a 
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moral  world,  he  has,  in  various  mstances,  been  exerting  his  influ- 
ence upon  it  in  every  conceivable  manner,  and  in  the  highest  de- 
gree.* He  preserved  angels  in  holiness,  when  their  fellows  apos- 
tatized. He  has  renewed  sinners,  who  have  been  at  the  greatest 
remove  from  goodness ;  has  given  pnritj  of  heart  to  the  most  pol- 
hited,  and  subdued  the  most  obstinate  and  rebellious ;  and  has 
preserved  his  people  from  apostasy,  when  it  could  be  done  only  by 
ihe  exertioB  of  great  power ^  as  well  as  love.  But  in  any  of  these 
imramerable  cases,  in  which  the  power  of  God  has  been  efiectually 
exerted  among  angels  or  men,  has  it  in  the  least  infringed  upon 
their  sx>ral  agency  ?  Was  an  angel,  or  a  redeemed  sinner  ever 
eoDScious  that  the  divine  power  exerted  upon  him  prevented  moral 
motion  ?  Do  we  hear  any  complaints  from  holy  beings  of  that 
lietiign  and  sanctifying  influence  which  made  them  what  they  are  ? 
So  they  regard  the  Spirit  of  God  as  an  object  of  fear  and  terror, 
fitted,  by  his  almighty  operations,  to  reduce  them  from  the  rank 
trf  free  moral  beings  ?  Do  they  not  rather  look  for  his  influence 
^Hi  strong  desire,  and  seek  it  with  fervent  prayer  ?  The  reason, 
if  I  mistake  not,  why  you  suppose  Aat  God  could  not  prevent  all 
em  iriilioat  destaroying  moral  agency,  is,  that  you  suppose  he  cotild 
not  prevent  all  sin, without  destroying  the  power  to  sin?  (see 
Appendix,  12.)  But  does  the  whole  history  of  moral  agents 
famish  a  single  instance,  in  which  the  divine  influence  has  been 
Mt  to  abridge  or  destroy  their  proper  power  ?  On  the  contrary, 
the  consciousness  of  every  one  who  has  been  renewed  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  may  be  cited  as  evidence,  that  the  highest  exertions 
of  that  Spirit  are  consistent  with  our  moral  nature,  and  harmonize 
entirely  with  our  voluntary  powers.  The  energy  of  God  in  the 
•Oul  of  man  does  not  compel  and  degrade,  but  heals  and  elevates. 
When  he  moves  the  mind  most  powerfully  and  effectually,  he  still 
does  it,  not  with  an  unwelcome  force  or  violence,  but  with  a  kind, 
gentle,  attractive  influence,  ^'  congruous  to  the  essential  nature  of 
the  soul,"  and  coalescing  perfectly  with  our  intellectual  and  moral 

fiMmlties.     In  short,  the  power  which  God  exerts  in  the  prevention 

*  —  I 

e  The  words,  in  various  intUmcea.  were  evidently  implied  in  the  original,  and  aie 
added,  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  mistake. 
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of  sin,  SO  far  from  destroying  our  proper  agency,  only  directs  and 
secures  it ;  and  the  power  which  he  exerts  in  recovering  from  m^ 
so  far  from  infringing  our  moral  faculties,  only  restores  them  to 
health  and  vigor.  Chamock  says,  ^^  God,  who  knows  how  to  make 
a  will  with  a  principle  of  freedom,  knows  how  to  work  upon  the 
will  without  intrenching  upon  or  altering  the  essential  privilege  he 
bestowed  upon  it."  '^  At  what  time  God  doth  savingly  wcnrk  upoB 
the  will,  to  draw  the  soul  from  un  —  it  doth  with  the  greatest  wil- 
lingness, —  follow  after  God.  Draw  mtj  we  mU  run  qfter  das. 
Drawmg  ugnifies  the  efficacious  power  of  grace ;  running  «gnilj^ 
the  delightful  motion  of  grace :  the  will  is  drawn,  as  if  it  would 
not  come;  it  comes,  as  if  it  were  not  drawn.  His  grace  is  so 
sweet  and  so  strong,  tUat  he  neither  wrongs  the  liberty  of  im 
nature,  nor  doth  prejudice  his  absolute  power.  The  Spirit  ^ides 
into  the  heart  by  sweet  illapses  of  grace,  and  victoriously  allaiea 
the  soul,  —  not  by  crossing,  but  changmg  the  mclination,  by  the 
all-conquering  —  charms  of  love.  The  power  of  the  Spirit  k 
sweet  and  irresistible.  An  inexpressible  sweetness  allurea  ttie  sod, 
and  an  unconquerable  power  draws  the  soul." 

Your  theory,  my  dear  Brother,  supposes,  that  there  is  something 
in  mor^  agency,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  divine  power  to 
control  it.  But  what  this  something  is,  you  have  nowhere  told  us. 
I  beg  you  now  to  look  at  the  subject  again ;  and  then  tell  us,  what 
is  that  something^  —  that  myBteriou%  attribute  of  moral  agency, 
which  thus  frees  it  from  its  dependence  on  God  ?  Who  created 
moral  agents?  Who  sustains  them?  Who  governs  the  world, 
and  directs  all  events,  even  those  which  flow  directly  fixym  the 
character  and  actions  of  intelligent,  moral  beings  ?  From  some 
of  your  remarks,  moral  agency  would  seem  to  be  a  thing  so 
extremely  delicate  and  /rai7,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being  spoiled 
by  the  most  gentle,  skilful  touch  of  the  divine  hand  ;  while  from 
other  remarks,  it  would  seem  to  be  so  extremely  obHinate  and  un- 
manageable^  that  the  power  which  created  worlds,  cannot  move  it. 

In  regard  to  the  point  here  at  issue,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
referring  you  to  the  views  of  that  excellent  man,  your  "  revered 
Instructor  in  theology,"  whose  name  you  so  highly  respect,  and 
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i»Wi  whom  you  claim  the  honor  of  agreeing  in  every  article  of  doc^ 
trmed  belitf.*  He  eajg,  one  of  the  methods  of  accounting  for  the 
mtroduction  rf  sin,  is,  that  Chd  could  not  prevent  kia  creatwree 
from  smningj  wUJwvi  destroying  their  free  agency.  But  he  states 
it  as  an  unanswerable  objeclion  to  this,  '^  that  God  nas  actually 
jpeeerred  some  of  the  angels  from  falling,  and  that  he  has  promised 
t*  preserve,  and  will  therefore  certainly  preserve  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect,  and  that  this  has  been,  and  will  be  done  wUho^ 
mufrmging  at  all  on  their  moral  agency.  Of  course  he  could  just 
m  easily  have  preserved  Adam  from  fiJling  without  infringing  on 
hi$  moral  agency."  f 

In  the  previous  discussion  I  have  meant  to  attend  chiefly  to 
tfaat  prominent  point  in  your  system,  namely,  that  Chd  covld  not 
frevent  all  ain.  But  I  have  considered  you  as  maintaining  also 
the  more  specific  position,  that  Ghd  could  not  prevent  the  present 
dtffree  <f  m,  and  he  could  not  have  dvm  better  than  he  has  dons 
far  any  individual.  By  this  last,  you  doubtless  mean  that  lie 
eooU  neither  have  prevented  aay  individual  sinner  from  sinning, 
Bsr  have  caused  him  to  sin  less  than  he  has  sinned.  For  had  God 
done  either  ci  these  for  any  individual,  he  surely  would  '^  have 
dime  better  for  him." 

It  will,  I  think,  conduce  to  the  object  of  tiiis  discussion,  and 
kdp  us  to  test  one  of  the  great  principles  involved  in  your  theory, 
t  we  now  turn  our  attention  for  a  while  to  this  more  particular 
slid  limited  position.  I  have  indeed  occasionally  remarked  upon 
it  m  connection  with  the  more  general  position,  that  God  could  not 
provent  all  sin»  But  I  wish  to  examine  it  more  thoroughly,  and 
to  ezjH^Ss  my  views  of  it  more  fully. 

But  I  am  reminded  here,  that  you  not  unfrequently  deny  the 
positions,  which  your  readers  understand  you  to  hold  ;  and  that 
fOQ  may  perhaps  in  the  jMresent  case  affirm,  that  you  neither 
liainlflin  nor  admit  the  doctrine,  just  stated  as  yours.  Should 
you  do  this,  we  should  be  hi^pily  relieved  of  a  part  of  our  diffi- 
eulties.  Bat  even  then,  as  your  language  is  obviously  liable  to 
iinb  instruction  I  have  given  it,  and  thus  may  lead  to  views  which 


■Om^i 


*  See  Prefiuie  to  Condo  ad  deroBu  f  Dwight's  Theology,  Serm.  27. 
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I  apprehend  to  be  erroneoos  on  %  very  important  pomt ;  I  coaU 
not  regard  the  present  disousuon  as  needless ;  bat  should  oonsidar 
it  right  for  me,  according  to  the  plan  I  proposed,  to  exhibit  the 
objections  w]|ich  I  feel  to  the  aboye  mentioned  posittcm,— to  the 
position  itself,  even  if  you  do  not  hold  it.* 

In  general,  I  do  not  admit  that  Ghd  emdd  not  have  prwmiUd 
amy  individual  dinner  from  iinningj  or  earned  him  to  sm  fats^ 
because  such  a  position  has  no  proof. 

Ilrst ;  I  say  of  this  position,  as  I  did  of  the  general  one,  it 
has  no  proof  from  fact.  GK)d's  not  having  converted  partieolir 
onners,  or  caused  them  to  sin  less,  is  no  proof  that  he  has  not 
power  to  do  it ;  considering  that,  in  a  thousand  cases,  God  may 
have,  and  actually  has  reasons  for  not  domg  what  he  eould  do  if  he 
*       would. 

Secondly ;  there  is  no  proof  of  the  position  which  we  are  now 
conmdering,  from  the  nature  or  eireumetaneee  of  ntmeri.  One 
who  is  not  converted,  has  the  same  nature,  the  same  laws  of  mind, 
the  same  principles  of  moral  agency,  and  the  same  oomipt  diqNH 
flitions,  with  those  who  are  converted.  As  to  his  depravity ;  oao 
it  be  supposed  to  exceed  the  depravity  of  all  who  are  converted  t 
Are  the  laws  of  mind,  or  the  principles  of  moral  agency  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  managed  in  him  than  in  tJiem  f  And  as  to  free  wQl 
too ;  is  it  any  more  corrupt,  any  more  obstinately  biassed  against 
holiness,  any  more  hard  to  be  subdued  in  him  than  in  themf  And 
if  not,  why  should  his  conversion  be  thought  impossible  to  €h>dy 
while  theirs  has  actually  taken  place  ? 

In  agreement  with  the  best  divines  in  New  England,  and  in  the 
Reformed  churches  generally,  I  hold  that  Qtxl,  being  infinitely 
powerful  and  good,  would  convert  more  sinners  than  he  does,  yea, 
all  sinners,  if  he  saw  it  to  be  on  the  whole  for  the  best ;  or,  if  it 
seemed  good  in  his  sight.  But  the  reasons  of  his  conduct  in  this 
case,  as  in  many  others,  are  known  only  to  his  own  infinite  mind. 

♦  NoU  to  the  Present  Edition. 
The  London  Eclectic  Review  jiutiflefl  me  in  impaling  to  Dr.  Tajlor  the  opinioa 
referred  to,  saying,  that  while  "  he  rejects  the  imputation  of  its  being  his  own  opi- 
nion," —  "  he  retams  to  it  in  the  general  bearing  of  his  aigoment"    The  aitiela 
alladed  to  was  written  bj  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith. 
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«^  to  US ;  we  Boe  through  %  glass  darkly ;  we  know  only  m  part. 
But  what  we  know  not  now,  we  may  know  hereafter.  The  devel- 
<^inent  of  the  divine  character  which  will  be  made  during  the 
ten  thousand  ages  to  come,  will  cast  a  clearer  light  on  the  divine 
plan,  and  help  us  more  adequately  to  understand  its  wisdom  and 
goodness.  Let  us  modestly  suspend  our  judgment,  and  wait  till 
that  clearer  light  shines* 

But  you  seem  to  apprehend  certain  particular  and  dreadful 
consequences,  if  Otoi  should  convert  one  sinner  more  than  J||te  does. 
Tou  say,  (Appendix,  13,)  '^  Had  God  prevented  the  sins  of  one 
human  being  to  the  present  time,  or  had  he  brought  to  repentance 
one  sinner  more  than  he  has ;  who  can  prove  that  the  requisite 
interposition  for  the  purpose  would  not  result  in  a  vast  increase  of 
sin  in  the  system,  including  even  the  apostasy  and  augmented 
gaUt  of  that  individual  7  "  Tou  ask,  who  can  prove*  that  it  would 
not  result  in  this  ?  And  I  ask,  who  can  prove  that  it  tvauldf 
What  shadow  of  reason  is  there  to  think  that  it  would  ?  ^'  The 
requisite  interposition  "  seems  to  you  to  be  something  dark  and 
terrific,  —  something  which  might  prove  exceedingly  dangerous  to 
the  order  and  happiness  of  the  moral  world.  But  in  sober  truth, 
what  is  that  divine  interposition,  of  which  you  have  such  appre- 
hensions ?  It  is  merely  this  ;  that  God,  in  great  mercy,  and  by 
the  effectual  operation  of  his  Spirit,  should  turn  the  sinner  firom 
darkness  to  light,  and  incline  him  to  love  and  obey  the  gospel. 
This  is  the  interposition  which  has  been  requisite  in  the  case  of 
every  sinner  who  has  been  converted.  Now  has  this  divine  inter- 
position ever  produced  such  an  effect  as  you  apprehend  ?  Has  it 
resulted  '^in  a  vast  increase  of  sin  in  the  system,  and  in  the 
apostasy  and  augmented  guilt  of  the  individual  converted  7  "  I 
hold  that  the  infinite  grace  of  God  in  converting  sinners  never  has 
produced,  and  never  has  had  the  least  tendency  to  produce  such  a 
result,  but  the  contrary,  —  directly  the  contrary.  Is  not  the 
conversion  of  every  sinner  inseparably  connected  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  God,  with  his  perseverance  in  holiness,  and  his  final 
salvation  ?  And  has  it  not  an  obvious  tendency  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  wickedness  in  the  world  7    As  then,  in  all  the  instances 
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in  which  God  has  conrerted  BiimerB  fiom  the  beg^mmg  of  tbo 
world  to  the  present  time,  *'  the  requisite  mterposition  '*  has  led  to 
no  such  result  as  jou  specify ;  what  reason  hare  you  to  suppose 
that  it  would  lead  to  such  a  result  in  any  other  case,  and  that  God 
is  prevented  from  converting  more  sinners  than  he  does,  for  the 
particular  reason  that  he  sees,  (or  periiaps  more  properly  ftmn^ 
that  their  conversion  would  reBult  in  a  vcut  mereau  of  wm  inlJm 
9jf$temj  indwding  the  c^vLaay  and  auffmented  ffuilt  of  thoie  very 
inditidwalef  And  as  in  every  instance  of  oonvernon  in  past 
times,  the  result  has  been  contrary  to  this ;  what  reason  have  yoa 
to  doubt  that  it  might  be  so  in  every  other  instance  ? 

I  will  just  remark,  that  if  God  had  only  the  kind  of  power 
which  man  has,  and  if  he  could  effect  a  no  more  radical  ohaogOi 
than  the  fear  of  punishment  or  the  deare  of  happiness  can  pro- 
dace  ;  then  indeed  might  his  interference  be  inefectual,  and  samts 
mi|^t  apostatise  and  perish,  notwithstanding  all  he  could  do  to 
prevent. 

Thus  fiur  the  view  I  have  taken  of  the  subject  is  chiefly  nega* 
tive.  But  I  shall  not  stop  here ;  as  there  is,  if  I  mistake  not^ 
dhreet^  positivcy  and  conducive  proof  that  God  kae  power  to 
convert  and  save  any  one,  or  any  .number  of  those  sinners, 
who  will  in  fact  perish  in  impenitence.  This  proof  I  shall  now 
adduce. 

First.  God  is  OYnmpotent*  This  implies,  that  he  can  do  all  YoA 
pleasure ;  that  he  can  accomplish  whatever  he  wishes  to  accoOH 
pUsh ;  that  he  can  direct,  as  he  pleases,  all  the  external  circum- 
sUmces  of  moral  beings,  and  all  the  springs  of  action  within  themi 
and  can  form  their  characters  according  to  his  will.  The  omnipo- 
tence of  Grod  implies,  that  he  can  do  everything  which  is  an  object 
of  power,  everything  to  which  power  appertains,  or  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  power  can  be  applied. 

That  the  conversion  of  a  sinner  is  an  object  of  power,  and  that 
to  the  accomplishment  of  it  power  is  and  must  be  applied,  there 
can  be  no  room  for  doubt.  To  this  divine  attribute  the  renewal 
oi  the  heart  is  ascribed  in  the  Scriptures.  And  this  power,  though 
some  may  improperiy  call  it  phynealj  is  real  and  necessary.    It  is 
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fliat  power  which  certaiBlj  produces  the  effect  mtended ;  that  is, 
give9  the  tinner  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit.  That  this  effectual 
powen  of  God  m  the  renewal  of  a  sinner  does  not  violate  moral 
agency,  is,  I  should  think,  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  broad 
£eu^,  that  in  all  the  instances  in  which  it  has  accomplished  this 
gracious  work^  moral  agency  has  been  entirely  uninjured  and 
undisturbed.  Grod  has  frequently  made  very  high  and  glorious 
displays  of  his  power  in  the  renovation  of  sinners,  —  a  power 
which  has  subdued  the  most  violent  enmity,  has  overcome  the  most 
obstinate  resistance,  has  melted  the  greatest  hardness ;  a  power 
like  that  which  nuses  the  dead.  And  yet  there  never  has  been 
the  smallest  degree,  no,  nor  the  smallest  appearance  of  any  injury 
to  moral  agency.  And  if  God  has  thus  effectually  exerted  his 
power  in  all  instances  of  conversion,  in  a  manner  perfectly  suited 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  man,  and  without  any 
infiringement  of  the  principles  of  moral  agency;  I  am  quite 
miable  to  see  why  he  cannot  do  the  same  in  any  other  instance, 
irtien  he  pleases.  And  I  cannot  but  think  there  are  special 
reasons  to  believe  that  moral  agency^  the  operations  of  which  are 
80  important,  yea,  so  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  universe,  18 
entirely  under  God's  control. 

But  in  regard  to  the  question,  whether  the  conversion  of  sin- 
ners is  properly  an  object  of  power,  I  now  appeal  directly  to  the 
Scriptures. 

The  following  passage,  (Ephes.  1: 15 — 20,)  is  worthy  of  special 
notice.  The  Apostle  says  to  the  Christians  at  Ephesus ;  ^^  I 
oease  not  to  give  thanks  for  you,  making  mention  of  you  in  mj 
prayers,  that  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  —  may  give  yon 
the  spirit  of  wisdom,  etc.  —  that  ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope 
of  his  calling  —  and  what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power 
toward  us  who  believe,  according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty 
power ^  which  he  wrought  in  Christ  when  he  raised  him  from  the 
dead,  etc."  The  Apostie  here  signified,  that  very  great  divine 
power  had  been  exercised  towards  believers,  i.  e.  in  renewing 
them  and  bringing  them  to  believe ;  a  power  which  he  compared 
to  the  working  of  that  mighty  power  which  nused  Christ  firom  the 
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dead.  And  another  Apostle  teaches,  that  believers  are  ^^  kept  hf 
the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvaticm.''  1  Pet.  1:  fi. 
Thus  both  the  commencement  and  the  continuance  of  holiness  in 
the  redeemed  are  ascribed  to  divine  potoer^  and  the  former  of  lliese 
to  the  exceeding  greatnese  of  divine  power. 

I  shall  refer  to  one  passage  more,  Mark  10:  27.  Jesus  had 
represented  the  salvation  of  the  rich  as  ezceedinglj  difficult.  His 
disciples,  greatly  astonished  at  the  representation,  said,  ^^  who  then 
can  be  saved  ?  But  Jesus,  looking  upon  them,  said ;  witli  men  it 
is  impossble,  but  not  with  GK)d ;  for  with  Gbd  all  things  are  possi- 
ble." He  said  this,  it  will  be  observed,  in  reference  to  tiie  salvft- 
iion  of  dnners,  —  of  those  whose  salvation  was  most  diffioidt,— 
of  those  too,  who  generally  were  not  saved.  Jesus  declared,  that 
it  was  posMU  for  Gbd  to  save,  or  that  he  couid  save  even  rich 
onners,  (thou^  but  few  of  them  were  actually  saved,)  and  that 
he  eoM  save  them,  because  he  was  omnipotent;  or,  as  Christ 
eipressed  it,  '^  because  all  tlungs  were  possible  with  him."  Bei^( 
omnj^potent^  he  was  aUe  to  save  those  referred  to,  whether  ihsy 
were  saved  or  not 

Behold  here  the  diflferenoe  between  what  our  Saviour  taught, 
and  the  doctrine  of  your  note.  Tour  doctrine  is,  as  I  understand 
it,  that  it  is  impoenble  for  Ghxl  to  save  one  sinner  more  than  he 
does.  But  Christ,  speaking  of  a  class  of  men  who  generally  are 
not  saved,  says,  it  is  not  impossible  for  God  to  sav«  them. 
Again,  you  say ;  ''  Had  God's  creatures  done  what  thetf  could, 
then  indeed  there  had  been  more  holiness  and  less  mn;  but 
what  could  Crod  have  done  to  secure  such  a  result  ?  "  Christ 
said,  such  a  thing  was  indeed  imposeible  with  men,  but  poeeiiHe 
with  Chd;  whereas  you  say,  it  is  poseible  with  men,  but  impoeeSUe 
with  Q-od. 

My  second  argument  to  prove  that  God  has  power  to  convert 
those  sinners  who  are  not  converted,  is  derived  from  the  fact,  that 
Chd  has  converted  others.  Take  sinners  of  the  ordinary  character, 
to  whom  salvation  is  offered,  but  who  will  in  fact  remain  impeni- 
tent and  perish.  Is  God  able  to  convert  them  ?  Can  he  do  it  f 
3^  is  the  question.    I  suppose  yon  hold  the  negative.    I  shall 
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miaintain  the  affirmative,  and  shall  do  it  here  bj  this  short  and 
fldmple  argument,  namely ;  Q-od  ha»  eonverted  other  timnen ;, 
iker^ort  he  has  potaer  to  convert  these; — just  as  we  prove 
that  Qoi  has.  power,  when  he  pleasea,  to  raise  the  dead,  from  the 
fact  that,  in  various  instances,  he  has  done  it.  As  to  the  power 
of  raiaing  the  dead,  this  proof  from  fact  is  perfectly  conclusive^ 
imless  there  is  some  hinderance  to  the  resurrection  of  those  whom 
God  might  wish  to  rsdse,  which  did  not  exist  in  the  case  of  any 
who  have  been  nused,  and  unless  this  hinderance  is  so  great,  tiiati 
omnipotence  cannot  overcome  it.  The  same  in  reference  to  the- 
oaae  now  before  us.  That  the  unchangeable  Qod  am  convert  the 
flpanera  above  supposed,  is  evident  from  the  fisu^t  that  he  has  con- 
verted others;  unless  the  conversion  of  these  is  attended  witb 
9om»  difficulty,  which  has  never  attended  the  conversion  of  others^ 
and  whichfeomnipotence  itself  could  not  overcome.  But  what  can 
4aB  new  difficulty  be  ?  Difficulties  many  and  great  have  been 
evercojoae.  Pride,  selfishness,  hardness  of  heart,  yea,  sin  of  every 
VbbA^  and  every  degree,  (with  only  one  exception,)  has,  in  nuHH 
berless  instances,  been  subdued  by  the  power  of  Grod's  S[»rit» 
And  oan  it  be  supposed,  that  the  sinners  now  in  view  have  greater 
pride,  selfishness,  or  hardness  of  heart,  than  any  of  those  whom 
divine  grace  has  saved  ?  Have  not  some  of  the  chief  of  sinners 
been  converted  ?  And  is  not  that  Almighty  Spirit,  which  converted 
Hsm,  able  to  oonvert  these  f 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  present  case  as  to  tiie  sufficiency 
of  the  means  J  spoken  of  by  some  as  Ghxl's  morcd  power.  For  God 
has  the  same  means  of  converting  these  sinners,  as  of  converting 
those  who  are  saved.  And  in  particular,  he  has  that  which  yoa 
consider  so  important  and  efficacious,  namely,  ''  the  influence 
arising  from  the  existence  and  punishment  of  sin."  For  thousands 
of  years  an  has  existed,  and  been  openly  punished ;  and  the  more 
dreadful  punishment  which  awaits  it  in  another  world,  has  been, 
clearly  revealed.  This  mighty  influence,  together  with  the  inflvH 
ence  of  the  whole  system  of  truths  made  known  by  the  Scriptures, 
God  has  perfectly  at  command,  and  can  use,  according  to  the  good 
pleMure  of  hie  will,  for  the  Conversion  of  all  who  ^joy  the  light 
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of  fhe  gospel.  He  has,  in  thousands  of  instances,  foand  a  smaB 
part  of  these  means  safficient.  And  where  they  are  all  enjoyed, 
it  cannot  still  be  that  Qod  is  unable  to  convert  sinners  for  want  of 
tiiis  moral  jExw^. 

My  third  argument  to  prove,  that  Ood  is  able  to  convert  those 
nnners  whom  he  does  not  convert,  is,  that  we  are  required  to  prog 
far  their  canvereian. 

All  rational  prayer  evidently  implies,  that  we  believe  in  God.*i 
power  to  do  what  we  ask  him  to  do.  Should  we  conrider  Qod  at 
Bnable  to  do  a  particular  thing,  or  even  doubt  his  ability  to  do  it ; 
bow  could  we  consistently  make  it  a  subject  of  prayer  ?  In  saoh 
a  case,  our  prayer  would  at  best  be  like  the  request  of  the  man| 
who  brought  his  distressed  child  to  Jesus,  and,  with  a  mixtore  cf 
unbelief  with  faith,  said  ;  ^^  If  thou  canst  do  anything,  have  conn 
passion  on  us,  and  help  us."  We  may  indeed  ask  Ood^for  many 
things  which  are  in  themselves  desirable,  though  we  may  not  know 
that  he  can  grant  them  consistently  with  his  infinite  wisdom.  So 
Jesus  prayed  that  his  Father  would  take  away  the  cup,  if  it  were 
possible ;  that  is,  if  it  could  be  done  consistently  with  his  holy  wiU. 
Asking  Qoi  to  do  what  is  not  expressly  promised,  with  an  ultim&te 
reference  of  our  request  to  his  sovereign  will,  is  an  expression  of 
filial  confidence.  But  with  what  a  timid,  half-despairing  spirit 
should  we  offer  up  our  petitions  to  God,  if  we  thought  he  might 
not  have  power  to  grant  them  7  After  the  Apostle  Paul  had 
asked  for  the  most  precious  blessings  for  the  Ephesians,  his  exalted 
views  of  the  divine  character  led  him  to  conclude  thus :  "  Now 
unto  him  who  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we 
ask  or  think  —  unto  him  be  glory  in  the  church."  But  such 
views  as  you  seem  to  entertain,  would  lead  us  to  fear,  that  we 
might  ask  for  more  than  God  was  able  to  perform,  and  when  we 
had  freely  expressed  our  desires  to  him,  to  add,  instead  of  the 
joyful  ascription  of  the  Apostle,  the  discouraging  qualification  ;  — - 
Grant  these  desires,  0  Lord,  \f  thou  canst;  save  the  sinners 
around  us,  \f  thou  hast  sufficient  power  ;  turn  them  from  sin,  and 
give  them  a  new  heart,  if  thou  art  able.  With  such  a  chilling 
apprehension  as  this,  —  with  the  doubt  resting  on  our 
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whether  God  had  power  to  accomplish  what  we  might  most         .^ 
ardently  desire,  and  what  he  too  might  desire  and  know  to  be   ^' 
cm  the  whole  best ;  how  could  we  attun  to  that  spirit  of  prayer, 
and  that  high  confidence  in  God,  exhibited  by  prophets  and 
apostles? 

My  finirth  argument  in  support  of  the  same  position  is,  that 
the  Mcred  wriUrs  often  speak  of  the  converrion  of  sinnera  as       > 
depending  on  the  will,  counsel,  or  pleasure  of  Q-odj  but  never 
as  depending  on  the  condition  of  his  having  sufBcient  power  to 
convert  them. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  in  Ids  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  says ;  '^  God 
hath  mercy  on  whom  he  wUl  have  mercy."  Not  a  word  signify- 
ing that  Gbd  had  no  power  to  do  otherwise,  or  that  the  only  thing 
lie  eould  do  was  either  not  to  create  moral  agents,  or  to  leave  such 
a  part  of  them  to  perish  in  sin.  If  the  Apostle  had  imbibed  such 
an  opnion  as  yours,  here,  I  should  suppose,  would  have  been  the 
very  place  for  him  to  declare  it.  As  he  found  it  necessary  to 
meet  the  objection  which  unbelievers  urged  against  the  conduct  of 
God,  in  saving  some  and  leaving  others  to  perish ;  how  natural 
and  convenient  might  it  have  been  for  him  to  say  ;  who  can  com- 
plain of  God  on  this  account,  when  he  has  done  all  that  he  eould 
for  the  salvation  of  every  human  being  ?  But  the  Apostie  treats 
flie  subject  very  differentiy,  and  teaches  very  plainly,  that  God's 
having  mercy  on  some  and  not  on  others,  was  a  matter  of  choice ; 
that  he  proceeded  in  this  concern  according  to  his  own  wQL 
Instead  of  questioning  the  power  of  God,  he  takes  pms  to  illus- 
trate that  power,  and  Gbd's  right  to  use  it  as  he  pleased,  by  a 
striking  similitude.  ^'  Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay, 
of  the  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel  to  honor  and  another  to  dis- 
hcmor  ?  "  —  implymg  that  God's  converting  or  not  converting 
sinners  depends  on  his  sovereign  pleasure.  The  Apostie  in  other 
places  teaches,  that  God  calls  and  saves  men  according  to  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will.  But  where  does  he  intimate  that  GK)d  is 
prevented  from  converting  sinners  by  want  of  power  ?  —  that  he 
wcidd  convert  them  if  he  could  f — or  that  he  does  not  renew  them 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  because  he  cannot  f    It  seems  to  me,  that  your 
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tfaeoiy,  as  commonly  understood,  must  lead  thoae  who  embrace  it 
to  differ  very  widely  from  the  Scriptures  in  their  manner  of  treat- 
ing the  divine  adnunistration  in  regard  to  the  oonversion  of  sinneiii 
and,  as  I  suggested  before,  to  oflbr  just  sudi  an  apobgy  for  God, 
as  we  sometimes  make  for  a  weak,  imperfect  man,  when  ht  baa 
done  all  the  good  he  eotUdj  though  not  so  much  as  he  wUhad. 


LETTER    VI. 

BSVXBBND  AND  DbAB  SiB, 

I  havb  a  few  additional  remarks  to  ofifor  en  one  of  the  anlgeels 
brought  into  view  in  the  preceding  letters.  Toa  aay^  (^Afprniigf 
18,)  ^^  We  know  of  no  creature  of  God,  whose  holinesB  is  aeeond 
without  that  influence,  which  results — from  the  existence  «f  aia 
and  its  punishment."*  In  reply  to  this,  I  have  referred  to  the 
^  first  estate  "  of  the  angels  who  fell,  which  was  a  state  oi  holiness. 
It  appears  then  that  those  angels  who  are  now  happy  in  heaven^ 
were,  for  a  time,  preserved  in  holiness,  without  the  influeaoe  aria* 
ing  from  the  existence  and  punishment  of  sin.  Even  at  the  vai^ 
time  when  others  fell,  they  were  preserved  without  that  influence ; 
for,  evidentty,  that  influence  must  have  followed  both  the  ezistenoe 
and  the  punishment  of  sin.  My  argument  is,  that  as  Ood  did  this 
for  a  season,  he  could  have  done  it  Icmger,  even  to  the  present 
time,  had  he  judged  it  on  the  whole  best.  And  the  argument  I 
think  conclusive,  unless  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  something  in 
their  character  or  state,  which  rendered  it  more  diflBcult  for  God 
to  preserve  them  holy  afterwards,  than  during  the  first  period  of 
their  existence ;  and  so  much  more  difficult,  that  (nnnipotence 

*  **  This,**  sajs  the  Eclectic  Review,  "  is  indeed  a  bold  aMomption,  —  that  there 
oonld  be  no  such  thing  as  rirtae  in  the  worid,  if  there  were  no  spectacle  of  pvniA- 
meat"  See  Beyiew  of  Woods's  Letters  to  Taylor. 
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itself  oonld  not  preseire  them,  without  the  help  of  additional 
Bieana.  But  is  anything  like  this  suppoeable  ?  Can  we  imagine 
fliat  their  character  or  state  after  a  while  became  such,  and  that 
'God  could  not  prevent  its  becoming  such,  as  to  render  higher 
power  and  more  efficacious  means  necessary  to  their  preservation ; 
«  power  too  which  God  himself  could  not  exercise,  and  means 
niiich  he  could  not  command  ?  Is  there  any  reason  to  think  that 
tiie  experience  they  had  of  the  goodness  of  God  and  the  happiness 
<£  serving  him,  rendered  them  less  inclmed  to  serve  him  ?  —  that 
4be  exercise  of  love  weakened  the  habit  of  love  ?  —  that  by  their 
residence  in  heaven  tiiey  became  less  and  less  attached  to  the 
place,  and  at  length  came  so  near  to  a  state  of  dilaffection,  that 
tiie  Almi^ty  himself  had  no  way  to  hold  iliem  to  their  aDe^ance, 
except  by  resorting  to  a  new  set  of  means,  and  displaying  before 
Vb/tok  the  terrific  consequences  of  sin  ? 

Say,  if  you  please,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  moral  system, 
B0W  circumstances  of  temptation  might  arise.  But  could  not  God 
ckher  prevent  those  circumstances  from  occurring ;  or  keep  his 
ttpoeed  servants  at  a  distance  from  them ;  or  shield  their  minds 
(flectuaHy  against  an  influence  which  endangered  their  purity? 
Could  he  not  have  done  as  much  in  relation  to  them,  as  your  Be^ 
viewers  say  he  could  have  done  in  relation  to  our  first  parents ; 
iliat  is,  prevented  the  access  of  temptation,  or  by  a  divine  influ- 
•nee  prevented  their  yielding  to  it  ?* 

Be  it  so,  that  God  saw  it  to  be  on  the  whole  best,  to  make  use 
of  the  influence  arising  from  the  existence  and  punishment  of  sm, 
m  preserving  and  increasing  tiie  holiness  of  angels.  Does  this 
proro  that  he  had  not  power  to  do  it  without  that  influence? 
Because  the  way  which  God  has  actually  chosen  to  promote  the 
holioess  of  his  creatures  is  the  wtMest  and  best^  are  we  hence  to 
oonclude  that  it  is  the  only  wa,j possible? 

It  is  a  part  of  the  doctrine  of  moral  necessity^  as  taught  by 
Edwards  and  others,  that  moral  actions  are  effects  resulting  from 
iheir  proper  causes ;  that  these  causes,  and  the  manner  of  their 
<^ration,  depend  ultimately  on  Qoi ;  and  that,  in  perfect  accor- 

*  See  ChristiaD  Spectator,  1829,  p.  381. 
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danoa  irHli*  the  laws  of  moral  agency,  he  can  excite  moral  beingi 
to  such  affections  and  actions  as  he  pleases.  According  to  tfaig 
doctrine,  the  connection  between  cause  and  efiect  is  as  eertaia 
and  uniform  in  the  moral  world,  as  in  the  natural ;  although  the 
nature  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  one  case  is  totally  different  from 
what  it  is  m  the  other.  In  both  cases,  where  all  the  canses  or 
previous  circumstances  are  perfectly  the  same,  the  efkct  wH  be 
the  same.  This  principle,  which  I  think  intuitively  certain,  may 
supply  a  proper  answer  to  the  following  question  in  your  Concio 
ad  Clerum  (p.  80.)  You  say  to  the  person  whom  you  addreas  ;— 
^^  Suppose  God  had  made  you  just  like  Adam,  or  even  like  Laeifisr, 
and  placed  yte  in  similar  circumstances ;  do  yon  know  that  yoa 
would  not  have  sinned  as  he  did  ?  "  The  answer  I  ^ve  to  ffaii 
question  is,  that  any  one  would  undoubtedly  have  done  as  Adam 
or  as  Lucifer  did,  had  he  been  in  all  respects  just  like  him,  and 
placed  in  circumstances  perfectly  similar.  But  why  confine  the 
supposition  to  such  a  case  ?  Instead  of  making  the  being  inquea* 
tion  just  like  Adam  or  Lucifer,  suppose  (jod  had  made  him  jiial 
like  Qabridy  and  placed  him  in  precisely  the  same  circumstanceSy 
and  under  the  mfluence  of  the  same  causes ;  can  any  one  doubt 
that  he  would  have  acted  as  Gabriel  did  ?  And  may  not  the  indi- 
vidual, whose  objections  you  have  attempted  to  remove,  stiU  demand 
of  you  the  reason,  why  a  God  of  infinite  benevolence  did  not  give 
him  such  a  nature,  and  place  him  in  such  circumstances,  as  would 
secure  him  from  apostasy  ? 

You  have  seen  that  I  do  not  undertake  to  solve  the  various  dif- 
ficulties, which  attend  tlie  existence  of  moral  evil.  And  when  I 
consider  that  this  subject  has  in  all  ages  perplexed  the  minds  of 
the  greatest  philosophers  and  theologians,  and  has  often  been 
acknowledged  by  the  most  intelligent  men  to  be  involved  in  inscru- 
table mystery ;  I  confess  myself  slow  to  believe  that  it  can  be  so 
easily  cleared  up,  as  some  imagine.  I  should  certainly  think  it 
presuming  in  me  to  suppose,  that  I  had  discovered  or  could  dis- 
cover a  solution,  which  had  escaped  so  many  distinguished  and 
patient  inquirers ;  and  stiU  more  presuming,  to  confide  in  any  theory 
of  my  own  as  perfectly  valid,  which  stood  in  opposition  to  the  faitii 
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of  thft  great  body  of  ministers  and  Gluristiaiis  through  the  woild. 
Whether  the  ttieorj  which  yoa  have  introduoed  is  valid,  and 
aflbrds  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  diflSculties  attending  the  sub- 
jeot,  is  a  question  which  I  have  endeavored  to  examine,  and  on 
which  the  public  will  decide. 

The  two  positions,  which  you  call  "  very  common  but  ground- 
lees  assumptions,"  have  already  been  stated.  I  have  particularly 
attended  to  the  second  of  these,  and  to  the  position' which  I  have 
considered  you  as  maintaining  in  opporition  to  it.  I  now  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  other  portion. 

Tou  regard  it  as  a  very  common,  but  groundless  assumption, 
tihtf  sin  if  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  goodj  and  that  as 
ssukj  so  far  as  it  sansts^  it  is  preferable  on  the  whole  to  holiness  in 
{$$  stead.  As  you  reject  the  position  that  sin  is  the  necessary 
means  of  tiie  greatest  good,  you  doubtless  h<dd  that  it  is  not ;  and 
aoeordin^y  you  suggest  a  variety  of  reasons  to  support  this  posi- 
tieft,  and  to  confute  the  common  one. 

It  would  be  uncandid  in  me  to  suppose,  tiiat  tiiere  was  any- 
Anig  dengnedly  enigmatioal  in  what  you  have  written  (m  this 
fdnt ;  or  that  in  addition  to  a  meaning  which  is  obvious,  yon 
have  anotiier  which  is  concealed,  or  almost  concealed.  In  my 
reauurks,  therefore,  I  shall  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that 
the  meanmg  which  your  words  have  c<mveyed  to  my  mind,  and 
to  the  minds  of  others  generally,  is  the  meaning  you  intended  to 
cottvey. 

And  here  the  first  thing  which  must  occur  to  the  minds  ot 
your  readers  is,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  your  notej  you  assert 
and  take  pains  to  prove  the  very  pointy  wMoh  in  the  former  part  you 
deny. 

In  my  veascming  on  this  subject,  I  shall  not  in  every  instance 
repeat  the  wh(de  of  what  you  call  the  first  groundless  assump- 
tion ;  because  this  would  be  unnecessary  and  cumbersome ;  and 
beeaose  the  different  phrases  are  of  nearly  the  same  import ;  and 
ywr  own*  method  is,  to  take  one  or  the  other  of  them,  as  the  turn 
oC  thoui^t  or  expression  seems  to  render  convenient. 

•     86* 
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The  podtion  to  which  I  now  refer,  and  which  I  sappoBe  yoa  to 
deny  in  the  first  part,  and  affirm  in  the  second  part  of  your  Doto, 
is,  that  iinis  the  neee^Mry  meam  of  the  greateH  good* 

Yoa  say,  (Appendix,  18,)  ^^  We  know  of  no  creature  of  God 
whose  holiness  is  secored  without  the  influence  which  resoltBi 
either  directlj  or  indirectly,  fipom  the  existence  of  sin  and  its  pno- 
ishment.  How  then  can  it  be  proved  firom  fiehots  that  Ood  wM 
secore  any  of  his  moral  creatures  in  holiness  without  this  voAor 
ence  ?  "  No^  to  say,  that  no  creature  of  (jod  u  or  oovldhe  pre- 
served in  holiness  without  the  influence  arising  fnHn  the  existenee 
and  punishment  of  un,  is  clearly  the  same  as  to  say,  that  the  exis^ 
ence  and  punishment  of  sin  is  the  neceeeary  means  of  secoring  aqf 
one  in  holiness.  Thus,  if  we  should  say,  there  is  no  man  who 
could  live  without  the  influence  of  air,  our  meaning  would  be,  that 
air  is  the  necesMty  meant  o(  preserving  human  life.  The  nextstep 
is  equally  sure.  If,  as  you  maintain,  the  existence  and  pumshment 
of  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  preserving  any  ci  (}od's  orei^ 
tures  in  holiness ;  then  the  existence  and  punishment  of  sin  is  tht 
necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good;  for  certunly  the  greatest 
good  requires,  that  some  of  God's  creatures  should  be  preserved 
m  a  state  of  holiness. 

Thus  your  reasoning  in  the  latter  part  of  the  note,  is  really  a 
confutation,  —  and  if  it  were  only  from  another  writer,  I  should 
say,  a  direct  and  studied  confutation,  of  what  you  advance  in  the 
former  part.  You  first  mountain  that  an  is  not  the  necessary 
means  of  the  greatest  good  ;  and  then  you  maintun  that  the  hx£r 
ness  of  intelligent  creatures,  which  you  certainly  regard  as  in- 
volved in  the  greatest  good,  could  not  in  any  instance,  no,  not  even 
by  the  power  of  God,  be  preserved  without  the  existence  and 
punishment  of  sin.  There,  sin  is  7iot  the  necessary  means  of  the 
greatest  good  ;  here,  sin,  by  its  existence  and  punishment,  is  the 
necessary  y  indispensable  means  of  that  holiness  of  moral  beings,  in 
which  the  greatest  good  essentially  consists. 

But  my  conclusion  does  not  depend  on  the  single  passage  above 
quoted  ;  but  on  the  language  and  the  argument  extending  throuj^ 
a  great  part  of  the  paragraph.    You  ask, ''  Do  not  all  known  fiacti 
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fbrmah  a  strong  presnmptian  to  the  contrary  ? ''  -—  that  is^  a  strong 
presumption  against  the  supporition,  that  Ood  could  prevent  sm  in 
any  of  his  creatures  without  the  influence  arismg  from  its  exist- 
ence and  punishment  in  others.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  and  to 
say  emphatically,  that  all  &cts  prove  the  existence  and  punish- 
ment of  rin  to  be  the  neeesBory  means  of  preserving  any  of  Gbd's 
ereatures  in  holmess,  and  so,  of  course,  the  necessary  means  of 
the  greatest  good.  Tou  say  too ;  ^'  If  Ood  could  prevent  off  sin 
without  this  influence,  why  has  he  not  done  it  ?  "  The  question 
dearly  shows  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  namely :  that  if 
God  had  not  regarded  the  existence  and  punishment  of  sin  as  the 
necessary  means  of  preventing  sin  in  the  great  body  of  mcMral  beings, 
and  so  of  promoting  the  greatest  good ;  he  would  have  done  with- 
out it.  ^^  If  he  oould  prevent  all  sin  without  this  influence,  why 
has  he  not  done  it  ?  "  Again,  in  the  next  sentence,  you  ask ; 
^  Who  is  competent  to  foretell  the  consequences  of  the  least  iota 
of  change  in  the  present  system  of  influence  to  produce  holiness 
and  prevent  sin  ?  "  —  clearly  mtimating  that  the  influence  arising 
ftom  the  existence  and  punishment  of  sin,  which  you  consider  an 
essential  part  of  the  present  system  of  influence,  is  the  neceuary 
meoM  of  guarding  against  the  most  fearful  consequences,  and  of 
accomplishing  the  best  ends ;  and  so  that  the  least  change  of  the 
system  of  influence  in  this  respect  would  be  of  fatal  tendency ; 
tiiat  is,  «in,  yea^  aU  the  sin  that  exists,  (for  there  must  not  be 
tiie  least  iota  of  change,)  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  greatest 
good. 

The  Reviewer  of  Taylor  and  Harvey,  (Christian  Spectator  for 
June,  1829,  p.  880,)  appears  to  concur  in  the  same  opinions. 
He  says,  ^^  K  they  "  (that  is,  moral  beings)  ^^  are  kept  from  sin- 
mng,  it  is  not  because  they  canTiot  sin,  but  because  obedience  is 
tiieir  choice.  Do  we  know  that  there  must  not,  in  the  nature  of 
tiie  case,  be  a  display  of  the  feelings  and  determinations  of  Gbd 
in  regard  to  sin,  as  actually  committed,  in  order  to  the  exertion  of 
ttiat  moral  influence,  by  which  alone  creatures  who  can  sin,  will,  in 
all  the  circumstances  of  their  being,  remain  obedient  ?  We  do 
know  that  the  only  wise  Ood  has  taken  occasioQ  from  sm  to  accu- 
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muUite  fha  inflaenoes  of  bis  mond  gorenunent  upon  the  iBiiidi 
both  of  angels  and  men,  ever  since  time  began.  Tbe  existence  of 
this  evil  is  presupposed  in  the  system  by  which  Ood  is  dispU^ng 
himself  in  his  brightest  {Retries,  to  the  view  of  both  angels  and  men, 
and  bringing  the  whole  weight  of  his  character  to  bear  upon  their 
minds,  to  secure  their  obedience.  And  do  we  know  of  any  other 
way  in  which  the  apostasy  of  the  subjects  of  a  moral  government 
could  hare  been  prevented  ?  " 

^'  These  thoughts/'  continues  the  Reviewer,  ^^  are  not  new.  Dr. 
Dwij^says,  haw  far  tiefaU  andpunisknent  qf  9omi  moral  bemg$ 
vMjfj  in  the  nature  ^  the  eaee^  he  indiepeniablj/  neaeeetuy  te 
tie  pereeeermg  obedience  qf  the  great  boifyy  eanmt  he  determined 
hyne:* 

I  have  not  introduced  the  views  expressed  in  these  passages^ 
for  the  sake  of  controrerting  them ;  for  I  consider  them  for  the 
most  part  correct ;  but  for  the  sake  of  confirming  the  ccmstmo- 
tioD  which  I  have  put  upon  the  expressbns  quoted  from  your  note. 
It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  conceive  of  any  language,  whick 
would  more  clearly  set  forth  the  neceeaity  of  moral  evil  in  order  t^ 
promote  the  greatest  good,  than  that  which  I  have  now  cited  finom 
the  Review,  first,  it  is  signified,  rather  cautiously,  and  by  im*' 
plieatioD,  that  there  must  be  a  display  of  God's  feelings  in  regard 
to  an,  as  actuMy  committed^  in  order  to  the  exertion  of  that  moral 
influence  which  is  necessary  to  preserve  moral  agents  in  a  state  of 
obedience.  But  cautious  as  the  language  is,  it  shows  satis&ciorily 
that  the  Reviewer  considers  the  existence  of  moral  evil  as  the 
neceeeary  means  of  promoting  that  obedience  of  intelligent  crea- 
tures, which  is  certainly  implied  in  the  greatest  good.  But  ha 
proceeds  to  say ;  ''  The  existence  of  this  evil  is  presupposed  in  the 
system  by  which  Qoi  is  displaying  himself  in  his  brightest  g^riea, 
etc."  This  clearly  is  as  much  as  to  say,  it  is  presupposed  in  the 
system  by  which  Qoi  vrill  secure  the  grealeet  good.  The  Reviewer 
finally  waxes  bolder,  and  says ;  ''  do  we  know  of  any  other  way  in 
which  the  apostasy  of  the  subjects  of  a  moral  government  eoydd 
have  been  prevented  ?  "  —  implying  that  the  existence  of  moral 
evil  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  necessary  and  only  effectual  means 
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of  preserving  moral  beings  in  a  state  of  holiness^  and  of  coarse, 
ibe  necessary  means  of  promoting  the  greater  good.  And  the 
quotation  is  made  from  Dr.  Dwight  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving 
coontenance  to  the  idea,  that  the  existence  and  punishment  of  rin 
may  be  indispensabfy  neees$arg  to  that  persevering  obedience  of 
the  great  body  of  moral  beings,  which  constitutes  so  essential  a  part 
of  the  highest  good  of  the  system. 

The  contradiction  would,  I  think,  be  equally  striking,  should 
we  take  the  second  clause  of  what  you  consider  the  first  ground- 
less assumption,  and  compare  it  with  what  you  have  written  in  the 
latter  part  of  your  note.  I  understand  you  in  the  first  place  to 
deny,  that  nh,  90  far  as  it  exists,  is  preferable  on  the  whok  to  hoU' 
ness  in  its  stead;  and  my  allegation  is,  tiiat  after  denying  thiSy 
you  impliedly  affirm  it,  and  represent  «in,  so  far  as  it  exists,  asprtf" 
srMe  on  the  whole  to  holiness  in  itsstead.  When  you  speak  of  sin 
sofar  as  it  exists,  I  suppose  you  speak  of  it  in  reference  to  the 
particular  instances  in  which  it  has  actually  occurred.  Now  all 
flie  on  which  exists  in  the  universe,  so  &r  as  we  know,  is  the  sin  of 
a  part  of  the  angels,  and  the  sin  of  man.  This  therefore  we  may 
properly  call,  sin  so  far  as  it  exists.  Concerning  this  actually 
existing  sin,  we  are  to  mquire,  whether.it  is  on  the  whole  prtferaiU 
io^hoUfiess  in  its  stead.  Tour  representations  imply  that  it  is.  In 
various  ways  you  show  it  to  be  your  opinion,  that  it  was  impossiUe 
for  ang  beings,  and  certainly  for  the  great  body  of  moral  beings, 
to  be  preserved  holy,  without  the  influence  of  sin.  It  is  imjdied 
in  your  statements,  that  if  man,  and  the  angels  who  sinned,  had 
been  preserved  firom  sin,  a  dreadful  rebellion  must  have  broken  out 
in  some^ther  part  of  the  universe.  The  fair  question  would  then 
be,  whether  it  is  better  on  the  whole,  that  sin  should  exist  in  that 
part,  that  small  part  of  the  moral  creation,  where  it  has  taken 
jdace,  and  be  made  the  means  of  efiectuaUy  preserving  all  the  rest ; 
or  that  €k>d,  by  a  peculiar  effi>rt  of  his  omnipotence,  should  pre- 
vent sm  m  that  small  part,  and  thereby  expose  the  rest,  that  is, 
the  great  body  of  moral  beings,  to  certain  ruin ;  or  perhaps,  ao* 
cording  to  your  inews,  expose  the  whole  to  certain  ruin,  in  the 
end :  for  you  hold  that  none  could  be  preserved  fiK>m  apostasy 
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iriiiMmt  the  influence  arismg  from  the  enstence  and  poniriiiiieiit 
of  rin.  Now  70a  doabdeae  think,  as  your  remaria  imply,  that  aa 
rin,  which  ia  in  itself  a  great  eril,  mutt  eiiat  in  a  moral  ajatem,  it 
ia  ¥017  important  that  it  should  be  confined  within  aa  narvov 
limits  as  possible,  and  that  it  is  far  preferable  it  should  east  with  aH 
its  dreadful  consequences,  in  a  small  part  ot  the  STstem,  that  is^ 
just  ^^  90  far  as  it  does  exists*  than  that  holiness  should  in  theaaM 
part  exist  in  its  stead,  and  sin  and  perdition  reign,  as  job  ttmk 
tibe J  wouU,  throu^  all  the  other  parts,  and  finally  tfaroiiglh  thii 
part  also,  of  God's  mighty  empire.  You  think  it  very  in^MMtant^ 
that  God  should  secure  the  greatest  degree  of  holmess^  and  th 
least  degree  of  sm,  wUcA  is  possible.  And  as  the  sb  which  has 
actually  occurred  in  a  part  of  the  system  is,  as  you  hold,  an  iadia* 
peasaUe  means,  under  the  government  of  God,  of  preserriag  the 
great  body  of  moral  beings  in  a  state  of  holiness ;  this  sin  (that 
ia,  ^  sin  so  fiur  as  it  ezistB  ")  will,  under  the  divine  govenuBenl^ 
kave  such  an  influence,  as  to  secure  in  the  end  the  greatest  degpaa 
of  holiness  and  the  least  degree  of  sin.  Whereas,  if  God  hal 
iBiterposed  to  prevent  the  sm  which  now  exists  in  a  part  of  ti^ 
system,  and  to  secure  hoUness  in  its  stead ;  the  result  would  have 
been,  certainly  might  have  been,  exceedingly  hurtful  to  the  uni* 
Terse  ;  because  on  supposition  of  ^^  the  least  iota  of.  change  in  tha 
present  system  of  influence,"  and  especially  on  supposition  of 
siujeh  a  change,  God  might,  according  to  your  scheme,  have  been 
unable  to  secure  the  greatest  degree  of  holiness  and  the  least  degree 
of  sin  vfhich  was  possible  in  the  nature  of  things.  And  tins  is 
tiie  same  as  saying,  that  the  sin  which  now  exists,  or  sin  so  far  aa 
it  exists,  being  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  goad,  is,  in 
that  view,  preferable  to  holiness  in  its  stead.  And  it  is  clearly 
your  apprehension,  if  your  Reviewer  has  understood  you  ri^t^ 
that  this  preferableness  of  sin  in  a  part  of  the  system,  considered 
as  a  means  of  guarding  against  a  larger  amount  of  sin  in  the 
wh<de,  was  the  very  reason  why  God  did  not  interpose  to  prevent 
it.  For,  accordmg  to  the  Reviewer,  your  scheme  '^  supposes  iiial 
in  a  m(Mral  system,  God  could  have  prevented  each  sin  individu- 
siXj  considered ;  "  which  implies,  that  he  could  have  prerented 
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ilie  sin  of  each  angel,  and  the  |^  of  each  man.  But  he  sajs, 
jour  scheme  supposes  also,  that  the  arrangement  which  wooU 
have  been  necessary  to  accomplish  this  ^^  might  have  been  coDr 
Mcted  with  a  greater  amount  of  sin  in  the  general  result ; "  —  as 
much  as  to  say,  that  in  the  particular  instances  in  which  sin  actu- 
sBj  exists,  it  is  preferable  to  holiness  in  its  stead,  as  it  wiU  be  ike 
means  of  preventing  a  greater  amount  of  sin  in  the  general 
MSolt ;  and  that  Ghxl,  regarding  it  in  this  light,  and  knowing  what 
an  arrangement  was  necessary  to  preserve  men  and  aagds  from 
committing  it,  did  not  make  that  anrangement ;  diough  he  woaiA 
have  decidedly  chosen  to  make  it,  had  he  not  apprehended  sadi 
mi  vnhappy  result. 

Here  consider  how  all  this  is  consistent  with  that  remaikaUe 
passage  in  your  note ;  <'  Had  God's  creatures  done  what  Atf 
Wdd,  then  indeed  there  had  been  more  holinem  and  less  m. 
B«i  the  question  is,  what  could  Chd  have  done  to  secure  such  a 
wmai^  i  "  Suppose  now  God's  creatures  had  done  what  yon  sig* 
wfy  they  eould  have  done,  and  had  all  chosen  to  be  holy.  What 
Ami?  why  then,  they  would  all  have  been  holy,  and  been  so 
fkfaoat  the  influence  of  sin,  and  would  thus  have  proved  that  te 
ba  possible  which  you  say  is  impossible,  and  would  have  proved 
teo,  according  to  your  theory,  that  Grod's  creatures  can  do,  what 
bi  cannot. 

This  then  apfiars  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  ease.  In  em 
part  of  your  note  you  reifect  the  position,  that  mn  is  thenecessary 
means  of  the  greatest  good ;  in  another  part  of  the  same  note, 
jent  mamtain  this  position  ;  laboring  with  great  seal,  to  riiow  that 
sin  i$  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,  as  no  moral 
agents  could  be  preserved  in  a  state  of  holiness  wiiliout  its  exis^ 
enoe  and  punishment.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Reviewer, 
who  holds,  m  perfect  accordance  with  your  note,  that  there  mu0l 
be  a  display  of  God's  feelings  towards  sin,  ae  custudlly  ea^Ungy  in 
ofder  that  his  creatures  may,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  their 
bemg,  be  influenced  to  remain  obedient. 

But  I  have  a  few  additional  remarks.  That  the  Governor  of 
fta  world  does  actually  make  use  of  moral  ev3  as  a  means  of  pre- 
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Berving  lus  oreatures  in  a  state  c^^^^i^^m,  is  a  bci  which  I  adiait 
as  fuUj  as  you  do.  This  is  one  means  among  nurngf.  And  when 
we  find  that  Qoi  aotuidlj  makes  use  of  this  means ;  what  is  the 
just  conclusion  ?  That  he  had  not  poufer  to  influence  them  to 
obedience  bj  other  means  ?  This  does  not  follow  at  all.  What 
then  does  follow  from  the  £Mt  that  Ood  makes  use  ot  moral  e^ 
as  one  means  of  influencing  moral  agents  to  obedience  T  It  foDowi, 
that  Gh>dsaw  it  tobe|?rop^  to  do  so;  that  it  was  a  mode  of  infla- 
ence  which  in  the  exercise  of  his  wisdom  he  choee,  —  chose  in 
preference  to  using  other  means  of  influence  ezclusiyelj  of  this,*^- 
chose,  not  because  he  was  unaiNe  to  preserve  his  creatures  holj  hj 
other  means  without  this,  but  because  he  saw  it  to  be  wisest  and 
best,  on  the  whole,  to  make  use  of  this  means  in  connection  witt 
others.  It  follows,  that  making  use  of  moral  evil,  m  conneoliai 
with  other  means,  was  a  mode  of  government,  which  God,  takkig 
all  things  into  view,  judged  to  be  better  than  any  other,  —  moie 
honorable  to  his  character,  and  more  conducive,  on  the  wbde,  to 
the  good  of  his  universal  kingdom.  This  I  think  is  the  just,  and 
the  only  just  conclusion  from  the  fact.  When  Ood  does  a  thing, 
we  know  that  thing,  the  thing  which  he  does,  to  be  right.  When 
he  does  a  thing  in  a  particular  way,  we  know  that  way  to  be  wise  and 
proper.  When  he  does  it  in  that  way  in  preference  to  other 
ways,  which  might  appear  to  us  desirable,  we  conclude,  not 
that  he  was  unabk  to  do  it  in  those  other  wiigrs,  but  that,  for 
good  reasons,  unknown  perhaps  to  us,  he  judged  this  to  be  a  bet- 
ter way. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  God  will,  on  the  whole,  promote 
a  higher  amount  of  holiness  and  happiness  in  his  moral  empire  by 
means  of  moral  evil,  than  could  have  been  promoted  without  it. 
But  this  does  not  imply,  that  God  was  unable  to  exclude  sin  en> 
tirely  from  a  moral  system,  and  that  he  was,  as  you  seem  to 
think,  absolutely  shut  up  to  the  alternative  of  having  no  moral  Sj^^ 
teniy  or  the  one  which  now  exists.  The  infinite  mind  of  Grod 
might  surely  conceive  of  moral  systems  beyond  our  power  of  num- 
bering, all  possible  to  his  omnipotence,  and  all  good  in  hi^er  or 
lower  degrees ;   and  many  of  these  might  be  systems  which 
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Aould  exclude  all  sin,  and  contidn  high  degrees  of  good  nnmingled 
iHth  OYil.  And  even  in  respect  to  a  system  originallj  constnicied 
Hke  the  present ;  might  it  not  be  possible  in  Ood's  view,  that  it 
Aould  be  so  managed,  or  be  under  such  an  administration,  that  it 
should  be  whoUy  free  from  natural  and  moral  eril,  and  in  this  whj 
saeore  a  large  amount  of  holiness  and  happiness  ?  Might  not 
fliany  methods  of  adminbtration  in  such  a  system  as  iim  originaBy 
was^  be  equaUy  possible  to  Qoi,  and  equally  possible  in  theia^ 
•elves  ?  And  so,  humanly  speaking,  might  not  Qod  hare  a  choice 
among  a  great  variety  of  ways  in  which  he  was  able  to  manage 
0«eb  a  system,  all  of  which  ways  might  be  in  different  degrees 
good ;  and  might  not  God  see  that  the  particular  mode  of  pro* 
deeding  which  he  actuaUy  adopted,  was  better  than  any  other ;  -^-^ 
Ihat  it  was  suited  to  make  a  more  ^orious  display  of  his  attri- 
butes ;  and  though  it  would  not  entirely  exclude  evil,  would  ulti- 
mately raise  his  kingdom  at  large  to  a  higher  degree  of  hdinesB 
and  happiness,  than  any  other?  In  lias  view  might  not  God 
•stoaUy  prefer  it,  and  fix  upon  it  ?  And  would  not  Ais  be  a 
dunce  worthy  of  God  ? 

Ibere  is  a  particular  expression  in  your  note,  to  which  yon 
teem  to  attach  more  than  ordinary  consequence.  You  say,  Giod 
may  ^  purpose  sin  though  wholly  an  evil,  considered  as  incidental, 
mfar  as  hi$  power  of  prevention  is  coneemed,  to  the  best  mord 
syvtem."  So  in  the  sermon,  you  speak  with  approbation  of  the 
^  supposition,  that  the  evil  which  exists  is,  in  req>eet  to  Ae  cHeim 
pnventiony  incidental  to  Ihe  best  possible  system.''  IfFot  a  few 
hvre  Ibund  this  language  to  be  of  difficult  interpretation.  I  riiaD 
here  endeavor  to  ascertain  its  meaning. 

To  say  that  a  particular  evil  is  ineidental  or  ineideni  to  a  man, 
is  to  say,  that  it  may  happen  to  Mm,  unless  prevented  by  special 
Bieaas ;  that  he  is  liable  to  it ;  is  exposed  to  ey^'er  it,  if  a  natural 
evil,  — to  eommit  it,  if  a  moral  evil.  Thus  we  say,  disease  or 
pain  is  incident  to  human  nature  at  every  period  of  life,— -net 
implying  that  it  certainly  tvill  come  upon  human  nature  bM  every 
period  of  life,  or  that  it  cannot  poeeitfy  be  prevented ;  but  that 
kuBian  nature  is  such  as,  in  ordbary  cnrcumslaaces,  to  be*  KaNe  to 
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it.  It  18  often  the  case  that  evils  which  are  incident  to  maa,  aie 
in  fact  prevented.  Their  being  incident  to  man  is  one  thiqg; 
their  actual  occurrence  another.  When  therefore  it  ia  said,  **  on 
is  incidental  to  the  best  moral  system/'  I  suppose  the  meaning 
must  be,  that  the  best  moral  system  is  liable  to  it,  and  that,  unkss 
specially  prevented,  it  may  take  place.  Its  being  inddenial  can- 
not mean  that  it  certainly  will  occur.  The  veiy  phrase  seems  to 
imjdy  that  it  may  not  take  place  ;  and  so  that  its  taking  place,  or 
not  taking  place,  will  not  prevent  the  moral  system  from  being  ths 
best. 

We  come  now  to  the  other  phrase,  ^^  so  Ssir  as  Grod's  power  of 
prevention  is  concerned."  I  might  here  ask,  why  yon  speak  of 
God's  power  of  prevention,  when  you  maintain  that  he  has  do 
such  power  at  all  ?  I  have  sometimes  thought  that,  instead  of  the 
language,  ^^  sin  is  incidental  to  the  best  moral  system,  90  far  ae 
Chd^M  power  of  prevention  is  eoncemedj^  the  expressioQ  mij^ 
have  been,  that  sin  is  incidental,  notwithttanding  any  power  in 
God  to  prevent.  But  then  the  questbn  would  arise ;  to  prevent 
what  ?  The  natural  construction  would  seem  to  be,  to  prevent  sin 
from  being  incidental.  But  this  cannot  be  your  meaning.  From 
the  current  of  your  remarks  I  conclude,  that  God's  power  of  pre- 
vention must  be  intended  to  relate,  not  to  sin's  being  incidenialj 
but  to  its  actual  occurrence.  And  if  so,  the  sense  intended  mi^t 
perhaps  be  conveyed  in  some  such  language  as  tlus;  the  best 
moral  system  is  liable  to  sin,  and  the  omnipotence  of  Crod  cannot 
prevent  its  occurrence,  —  or,  it  may  actually  take  place  notwitk- 
etanding  his  onmipotence.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  constmctioo 
by  various  things  in  your  note. 

Now  it  is  defflrable  to  make  every  subject  as  plain  and  simple 
as  possible,  and  for  this  purpose  to  lay  a»de  whatever  needs  no 
discussion.  The  fact  that  sin  is,  in  a  general  sense,  incidental  to 
moral  beings  in  a  state  of  trial,  or  that  they  are  liable  to  sin,  b 
admitted  by  all.  This  therefore  may  be  laid  out  of  the  questioQ. 
The  question,  and  the  only  one  which  claims  attention  here,  is, 
whether  God  has  power  to  prevent  moral  beings  from  actually 
oonmutting  sin.  And  to  this  I  have  particularly  attended  in  the 
pievioiis  discuasicHi. 
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Let  me  eaj  one  thing  in  addition.  If  you  are  here  speaking  of 
tiiat  which  is  in  itself  contradictory,  and  which  is  not  an  object  of 
power ;  then  why  should  you  say  anything  aboat  God's  power  of 
prevention  f  In  respect  to  any  subject  which  involves  a  contra- 
diotion,  you  surely  would  not  speak  in  this  manner.  Tou  would 
not  say  the  whole  of  a  thing  is  greater  than  a  part,  90  far  <u  QvcTm 
power  of  prevention  is  coneemed,  or  notwithstanding  any  power  in 
Ood  to  prevent.  Nor  would  you  say,  holiness  is  different  from 
fin,  or  happiness  is  di&rent  from  misery,  90  far  as  GhcTs  power 
of  prevention  is  concerned.  Or  if  you  should  speak  in  this  man- 
ner, it  would  be  difficult  to  know  your  meaning. 


LETTER  VII. 

Rbvebend  and  Dbab  Sib, 

In  the  present  Letter  I  shall  go  mto  a  brief  examination  of  your 
leasoning,  respecting  what  you  call  the  first  common  but  ground- 
less assumption.     (See  Appendix,  3, 4,  5,  6,  7.) 

The  object  of  your  remarks  in  the  part  of  your  note  here 
refeired  to,  is  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  common  position  of  the 
orthodox  i&  inconsistent  with  the  benevolence  and  sincerity  of  Gbd, 
with  his  commands  and  mvitations,  and  with  the  duty  of  sorrowing 
for  sm.* 

In  your  remarks  on  these  subjects,  I  feel  a  rery  deep,  and  I 
must  say,  piunful  interest,  on  account  of  their  practical  nature  and 
tendency.    It  affords  me,  however,  some  satis&ction  to  learn,  that 

*  The  following  is  a  quotation  from  the  Eclectic  Reriew,  before  referred  to. 
**  Dr.  Taylor  endeayors  to  show  that,  on  any  hypothesis  bat  his  own,  there  can  be 
•o  sincerity  in  the  divine  prohibitions,  and  no  equity  in  the  punishment  of  sin. 
This  is  an  old  sophism  so  often  exposed,  that  a  respectable  and  well  informed 
writer  might  hare  known  better  than  to  take  it  np  anew." — ^^  Nothing  can  be  more 
crude  and  inconsequential  than  the  inference,  that  if  sin  in  any  way  produces  good, 
it  ought  to  be  enjoined,  and  when  perpetrated,  rewarded." 
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not  a  few  of  those,  who  have  been  inclined  to  favor  your  Bpecul*- 
tions  on  other  points,  dissent  from  you  on  this,  and  look  iipoD 
your  reasomng  as  without  any  foroe,  and  of  dangerous  tan* 
dency. 

It  is  obviously  your  opinion,  and  one  in  which  aU  orthodox 
Christians  will  readily  unite  with  you,  that  the  proUbitian  and  pim^ 
ishmerU  of  un  is  necessary,  to  give  it  any  salutary  infloenee  in  the 
moral  world.  Sin  in  its  own  nature  is  evil,  and  as  such  must  be 
prohibited  by  the  divine  law,  and,  if  committed,  must  be  pmnisfaed. 
Its  being  prohibited  by  law,  and  punished  according  to  law,  is  aB 
that  gives  it  a  salutaiy  influence,  or  makes  it  the  occasioD  of  good. 
Unlike  holiness,  which,  in  its  own  proper  nature,  is  good,  and  of 
salutary  tendency,  sin,  in  itself,  is  evil,  and  directly  tends  to  evil, 
and  becomes  the  means  or  occasion  of  good  only  indirectly,  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  that  is,  its  being  forbidden  and 
punished.  To  this  view  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  fully  assenL 
Now  God's  law  respects  sm,  (U  it  is  in  iUelf,  or  tit  its  own  natwr^ 
and  tendency.  He  forbids  it,  because  it  is  a  wrong  and  htrtfuH 
thing  in  a  moral  agent.  As  sin  is  in  truth  totaHy  wit>ng,  hatefid, 
and  pernicious,  God  would  not  treat  it  according  to  truth,  he 
would  not  treat  it  according  to  his  own  feelings  respecting  it,  h% 
would  not  treat  it  sincerely ,  if  he  did  not  forbid  it  by  his  law,  or 
if  he  did  not  punish  it  when  committed.  It  must  be  evident  then, 
that  whenever  we  represent  sin  as  on  the  whole  for  Hie  best,  or, 
aocordmg  to  your  manner  of  thinking,  as  having  an  influence  by 
which  moral  beings  are  preserved  in  a  state  of  hoUness ;  we  repre- 
sent  it,  not  as  it  is,  taken  by  itself^  but  as  treated  in  the  dnme 
government^  —  as  forbidden,  froumed  upon,  punished.  When  let 
alone,  or  left  to  itself,  its  whole  influence  and  tendency  is  directly 
and  violently  opposed  to  the  good  of  the  universe,  or  to  the  holi- 
ness and  happiness  of  moral  beings ;  and  it  is  only  when  condemned 
by  God's  holy  law,  and  controlled  and  punished  by  his  Almighty 
Providence,  that  any  good  can  come  out  of  this  essential  and 
destructive  evil.  It  is  God's  righteous  government  respecting  sin, 
which  counteracts  its  natural  tendency,  and  pcevents  the  pemicioua 
elFeets  which  it  would  of  itself  produce. 
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To  all  this  I  should  suppose  jou  would  entirely  agree,  did 
yOQ  not  seem  to  oppose  it  by  various  objections.  Tou  say,  ^^  If 
such  is  the  nature  of  Ood,  of  man,  etc.,  that  sin  is  the  necessary 
means  of  the  greatest  good;  ought  it  not  to  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  precept — would  it  not  be,  by  a  benevolent  moral  governor  ?" 
By  this  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  if  the  common  theory  is 
true,  9in  ought  to  be  required;  an  objection  to  the  common  ortho- 
dox theory  which  I  have  often  heard  from  the  adversaries  of  truth, 
but  never  before  from  an  orthodox  minister. 

With  regard  to  tiiis  reasoning  of  yours,  I  remark,  that  if  sin 
were  required^  it  could  not  be  the  means  of  the  greatest  good ; 
ance  that  which  now  makes  it  so,  would  then  be  wanting.  In  this 
objection  to  the  common  theory,  do  you  not  overlook  the  great  and 
dbvious  difference  between  the  proper  tendency  of  sin,  considered 
in  its  own  nature,  and  the  influence  which  it  is  made  to  have  by 
the  divine  government  which  opposes  it  ?  Do  you  not  overlook  the 
broad  distinction  between  the  intention  of  the  sinner,  who  means 
sin  only  for  evil,  and  the  intention  of  Grod,  who  means  it  for  good, 
and  who,  by  his  righteous  administration,  brings  good  out  of  it  ? 
What  validity  then  is  there  in  the  objection  ? 

You  next  suggest  a  difficulty,  —  and  you  make  it  a  very  plaum- 
ble  one,  —  as  to  the  sincerity  of  Gbd  in  forbidding  what  he  sees  to 
be  on  the  whole  for  the  best,  and  requiring  what  he  sees  would  not 
be  on  the  whole  for  the  best.  But,  while  I  admit  that  sin,  under 
the  divine  government,  will  on  the  whole  be  for  the  best ;  I  hold 
that  God  could  not  possibly  he  sincere  if  he  did  not  forbid  it,  and 
require  the  holiness  which  is  opposed  to  it.  For  what  is  it  to  be 
sincere  f  Is  it  not  to  speak  and  act  according  to  one's  real  feel- 
ings ?  And  if  God  really  looks  upon  sin  as  in  its  own  nature  a 
wrong  and  hateful  thing,  and  if  he  really  disapproves  and  hates 
it ;  then,  to  maintain  the  character  of  sineeriUf,  he  must  show  his 
disapprobation  and  hatred  of  it,  both  in  his  law  and  administrar 
tion ;  that  is ;  he  must  forbid  it,  and  pumsh  it.  His  seeing  that 
under  his  righteous  government  it  will  on  the  whole  be  for  the 
best,  and  his  determining  to  use  his  power  and  wisdom  to  make  it 
80,  do  not  alter  its  intrinsic  nature,  nor  his  tfiews  of  it.    Now  sm 
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is,  in  truth,  a  wrong  and  hattftd  thing ;  and  Ood  wilt  ovemde  it 
for  good  bj  making  it  appear  to  the  unirerse,  that  it  ia  what  it  it* 
Certainly,  tiie  God  of  heayen  seea,  that  an  is  an  evil  and  abomiu^ 
Ue  thing,  and  hostile  to  the  interests  of  his  kingdom,  and  as  sttiflh^ 
he  forbids  it  in  his  law,  and  punishes  it  in  his  administrBtmt 
His  law  can  neither  regard  it  nor  forbid  it  m  aaj  other  light.  Ife 
eannot  be,  that  the  law  should  forbid  the  good  whidi  the  divine- 
gevemment  will  cause  to  result  from  ihe  existenoe  of  sin.  Thit 
is  entirely  another  matter.  In  his  law  God  addresses  us  aa  aoral 
beings,  and  requires  or  forbids  particular  actions  ae  good  or  badm 
timr  own  natitire  ;  shows  us  our  proYince,  as  intelligent  creatuna^ 
points  out  our  proper  work,  and  our  only  weric.  It  does  nofc 
belong  to  us  to  assume  the  office  of  goyemment,  and  to  guide  Uifr 
afiiirs  of  God's  empire.  He  does  not  call  us  to  come  up,  and  sil 
wiiii  him  on  the  throne,  to  deliberate  and  judge  as  to  the  beat, 
system  of  the  uniyerse,  to  wield  the  sceptre,  and,  bj  aa  act  off 
omnipotence,  to  educe  good  fiom  evil.  This  is  a  work  whiek 
God  reserves  to  himself.  What  he  requires  of  tit  is  duljy,— ri^A 
feelings,  and  ri^t  actions.  And  in  aQ  this,  is  he  not  wnotro  aad 
true  f  Docs  he  not  say  what  he  means  ?  Does  he  not  in  his  own 
mind  consider  that  to  be  our  duty,  which  in  his  law  he  enjoins  upon 
us  as  our  duty  ?  Does  he  not  mean  to  reqiure  what  he  requires  in 
his  word  ?  And  does  he  not  mean  to  reward  or  punish  us,  exactly 
according  to  his  declarations  ?  And  if  so,  is  he  not  sincere  in  the 
requisitions  of  his  law  ?  —  But  while  God,  in  his  law,  marks  oat 
the  work  which  he  requires  of  us,  he  does  not  tell  us  that  the 
highest  glory  of  his  character,  and  the  highest  interest  of  his 
kingdom,  cannot  possibly  be  promoted  wi11u)ut  our  obedience.  Ha 
does  not  tell  us  that  our  disobedience  cannot  be  so  overruled  bj 
his  almighty  providence,  that,  in  its  final  results,  it  shall  occaaioii 
great  good  to  the  universe.  He  iloes  not  tell  us,  as  if  conscious 
of  weakness  and  dependence,  that  if  we  refuse  to  glorify  him  bjr 
our  obedience,  he  must  give  up  his  glory  as  unattainable ;  or  that^. 
if  we  neglect  to  promote  the  good  of  his  kingdom,  that  kingdom 
must  be  injured  and  ruined.  Not  a  word  of  this.  He  does  indeed 
plainly  inform  us  how  he  requires  us,  as  moral  agents,  to  promote 
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Ids'  ^orjr  and  the  good  of  \m  kingdom,  iliat  if,  hj  loving  and 
^kftjmg  him.  Qliis  is  the  work  which  he  assigiis  to  nsw  And  h» 
MB  to  seek  our  own  woKure  and  that  of  others,  by 
pUdiing  ti»8  work,  and  m  naother  way.  Bat  does  this  provet 
tet  he  himself  will  not  so  treat  sm  ia  his>  go?emaMDit,  as  to  make: 
it  en  the  whole  for  ttie  best  ?  How  does  il  pro^e  tUs  ?  Snppeee 
Ihat  he  does  ninke  it  tber  oeeasion  of  the  greatest  good.  Is  this  te^ 
fte  oiedit  of  mnf  Can  this  take  awaj  the  evil  of  sift,  aadi  render 
it  osr  dvty  to  commit  it,  and  make  it  proper  that  God  riiookl 
M9UVV  OS  to  coumit  it?  That  is,  in  a^  word,  does  God's  holy  aoti 
inr  opposing  sin  and  demonstrating  to  the  universe  its  evil  andt 
hfttefiil  natare,.  take  awt^  its  evil  nature,  and  make  it  »  proper 
Hang  to  be  required  as  a  doty  ? 

At  the  final  eonsommation,  this  subject,  I  apprehend,  will  be* 
plaeed  in  a  very  clear  H^t.  It  will  then  appear,  that  God's  law, 
which  pointed  out  our  duty,  was  holy,  just,  and  good  'y  and  iiMit 
WIS  were  under  the  highest  obligations  to  gbrify  lus  name  and  pro** 
niote  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom  by  unceasing  obedienee»  And  ik 
wfll  then  be  equally  apparent,  that,  notwithstancBng  our  dkobsM 
fienee,  he  took  care  te  pnmde  for  his  own  glory  and  tiie  good  of 
his  kingdom,  and  that  he  even  made  owr  disobectienee  a  means  ef 
promoting  that  great  object.  It  will  then  appear,  that  in  ofder  l» 
aoeomplidi  his  soveie^  purpose  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  be  £df 
net  judge  it  neceasaiy  or  proper  to  contradict  hknself,  to  bend  hi# 
hiWy  and  require  us  to  do  evil  that  good  might  come  ^^  to*  sin  ifaal 
he  might  be  glorified.  And  it  will  then  appear  too,  that  that  nifa- 
tnious  adnmnstratioii,  which  caused  the  wrath  of  man^  to  pnuse^ 
God,  and  made  sin  the  means  of  the  greatest  good,  resulted  wfaoHy 
ftmn  the  wisdom  and  power  of  Jehovah,  and  diat  the  undivided 
j^oiy  of  it  bekngs  to  him  fbrever. 

But  tikere  is  still  another  view  to  be  taken,  of  this  subject.  10 
we  riiould  be  required  to  commit  sin,  because  it  is  on  the  whote 
finr  the  best,  or  because  it  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatset 
good ;  we  nrast  evidently  be  required  to  sin,  and  most  commit  sai^ 
fir  the  purpo96  of  promoting  that  good;  that  is,  we  must  be 
rMfuired,  in  cammiMng  nn,  to  aim  at  that  good^    Aoeoi!din|^, 
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when  yoa  are  speaking  of  the  person  who  commitB  nn,  and  who  is 
i^prised  that  sin  will  on  tiie  whole  be  the  means  ot  the  greatesi 
goody  yoQ  inquire  how  it  would  appear  that  he  does  not  peifixm 
ttie  Bcifrom  a  benevolent  intentitm.  Now  could  anything  be  mom 
singular,  than  such  an  inquiry  T  —  JXno  doee  U  appear^  that  Urn 
permm  who  comrnUe  eba  m  9%i6k  ebrcumtianeee^  doee  mot  petform 
ike  act  from  a  benevolent  wUentumf-^Whjy  to  say  that  we  are 
required  to  sin,  or  that  we  do  sin,  ^^  with  a  benevolent  intention,'* 
that  is,  with  a  desire  to  promote  the  good  of  Gkxl's  kingdom,  is 
the  grossest  of  all  absurdities.  It  is  the  same  as  to  say,  we  avs 
required  to  promote  or  that  we  aim  to  promote  an  object,  by 
oppoeing  it;  to  seek  to  honor  Qod,  by  seeking  to  diekmer 
him ;  to  show  our  love  to  Ood,  by  hating  him ;  to  endeavor  to 
advance  tiie  good  of  the  universe,  by  endeavoring  to  tketrojf  it 

In  illustration  of  what  you  say  respecting  our  being  required  to 
oommit  sin,  and  our  committing  it  with  a  benevolent  mtention,  yoa 
refer  to  the  destructiim  of  the  Ganaanites  by  the  children  of  IsraaL 
And  I  acknowledge  the  illustration  would  be  in  pomt,  if  Ihe  act  of 
destroying  the  Ganaanites  had  been  required  of  them  ae  ein^  or  if 
it  had  been  really  sinful.  But  as  the  fact  was  altogether  difie- 
rent  from  this,  the  illustration  entirely  fails.  And  so  it  must  be 
with  every  example  intended  to  illustrate  so  manifest  an  absurdity. 
Whereas  numerous  examples,  such  as  the  selling  of  Joseph  into 
EgTpt,  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  the  martyrdom  of  the  apostles,  and 
other  events  of  a  similar  kind,  clearly  illustrate  the  truth,  that 
Gh>d  overrules  the  dnful  actions  of  men,  which  they  intended  only 
for  evil,  for  the  good  of  hb  kingdom,  and  that  he  suflbred  them  to 
take  place  for  this  purpose. 

Entertaining  the  views  which  I  have  above  expressed  on  this 
subject,  I  know  not  how  to  account  for  it,  that  you  should  advance 
the  opinions  on  which  I  have  above  remarked.  I  know  not  how 
you  should  adopt  or  seem  to  adopt  the  views  commonly  enter- 
tained by  those  who  hate  the  truth,  and  should  ngnify,  as  you  do, 
that  if  the  existence  of  sin  is  on  the  whole  for  the  best,  Qod  must 
require  it  in  his  law.  In  drawing  this  conclusion  from  the  common 
doctrine,  do  you  not  take  part,  though  unintentiooaUy,  with  the 
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eiyilling  objeetor,  noticed  by  the  Apoeile,  Rom.  m.  T  The  Apo*- 
ifai'B  doctrme  eridently  was,  that  the  unbelief  of  some  wocM  not 
defeat  the  beneyolent  purpose  and  promise  of  God  respeoting  his 
people,  and  that  whatever  men  might  do,  he  would  vindicate  Us 
own  character,  and  would  even  take  occasion  from  their  mm  (o 
glerif  J  his  truth  and  all  his  perfections  the  more.  Now  mark  hd^ 
ilie  opposer  reasons  &<Mn  this.  ^  But  if  our  unrighteousnett  oofil- 
mend  the  righteousness  of  God,"  that  is,  puts  the  greater  lusCl^ 
upon  it,  or  displays  it  to  greater  advantage, -^^  what  shall  Hit 
say  ?  Is  not  God  unrighteous  who  taketh  vengeance  ?"  ^^^  tbai  k, 
is  not  God  unjust  in  punishing  us  fbr  that  sm,  which  serves  as  4 
foil  to  set  off  the  gk)rj  of  his  righteousness,  and  gives  oeeaskm  ht 
Wighter  manifestations  of  his  grace  ?  But  the  cavilling  JeW)  9M 
the  Apostle  represents,  pursues  his  reasoning  still  fiirfter,  and 
says :  ''  K  the  truth  of  God  haih  more  abounded  throng  tny  Jib 
mto  his  ^ory ;  why  yet  am  I  also  judged  as  a  sitmer  ?  "  Gftiat 
is,  if  the  veracity  of  God  hath  dis{dayed  itself  to  greater  advfttt^ 
tags  by  means  of  my  unbelief;  where  is  the  justice  of  my  being 
polished  for  it  ?  ^^  And  not  rather,  ---» let  us  do  evft  iliat  go6d 
nay  come  ?  "  That  is,  why  riiould  I  not  feel  myself  aOowed  and 
even  justified  in  committing  all  manner  of  wickednesS)  to  the  end 
tiiat  more  good  may  be  done  by  brinj^  more  gk>ty  to  redovtnd  to 
God? 

If  the  interpretation  which  I  have  j^ven  of  tiiese  passages  il 
oonrect ;  (and  it  agrees  with  that  given  by  ihe  most  learned  and 
pious  Expositors,  and  is  indeed  the  only  one  which  admits  of  any 
raiional  suppiMrt ;)  then,  so  &r  as  I  can  see,  the  ease  stands  tinis : 
ilie  caviller  objects,  that  if,  according  to  die  doctrine  of  Paul,  eia 
oonduces  to  the  glory  of  God,  (and  so  to  the  greatest  good,)  it  is 
mgnst  that  he  should  be  condemned  or  punished  for  it ;  and  you, 
on  your  part,  object  to  the  common  doctrine  of  die  orthodox,  wUdi 
I  take  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Apostle,  and  you  say,  or  seem 
to  say,  that  if  the  sin  of  man  is  on  the  whole  for  the  best,  it  ou^ 
not  only  to  be  exempt  from  punishment,  but  even  required  by  the 
divine  law.   (See  Appendix,  8 — 7.) 

I  find  that  I  have  met  the  objecticm  which  you  urge  against  tbo 
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eommon  doctrine  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  witli  Scott.  In 
his  note  on  Bom.  8:  5 — 8,  he  sajs :  ^^  Ood  will  take  occasion  from 
the  rebellion  of  all  fallen  creatures  to  display  his  own  gloriow 
perfections  to  the  greater  advantage ;  thoagh  the  mtention  of 
transgressors  and  the  natural  tendency  of  their  conduct  are  bott 
diametrically  contrary  to  it."  He  then  represents  the  objector  as 
reasoning  thus :  ^^  Suppose  the  truth  of  Qod  should  be  more  abun- 
dantly manifested  to  his  glory  by  any  man's  telling  a  He ;  why 
should  the  liar  be  punished  for  ^ving  occasion  to  the  display  of 
God's  glory  ?  "  ^^  Yet,"  he  says,  ^  eyery  one  must  see  that  the 
He  thus  told,  was  directly  eantrary  to  the  truth  of  Gh>d,  and  merely 
the  oecMian  of  his  displaying  it ;  and  the  event  could  not  deduct  * 
from  the  malignity  of  the  lie."  Again,  he  says :  ^^  The  blame  of 
men's  sins  belongs  only  to  themselves ;  the  honor  of  the  good  done 
by  occasion  of  them,  to  Qoi  alone."  * 

You  have  doubtless  noticed  the  manner  in  which  the  Apostls 
meets  the  objection  of  the  captious  Jew*  So  &r  from  aUowing 
it  to  have  any  force,  he  seems  scarcely  to  think  it  deserving  <rf  a 
sober  refutation ;  and  instead  of  spending  time  upon  it,  he  &- 
nusses  it  at  once,  after  having  put  upon  it  the  mark  of  absurdity 
and  blasphemy. 

I  am  well  aware  that  you  attach  special  importance  to  your 
scheme  of  thougbtf  because  you  suppose  that,  by  means  of  it,  yoa 
avoid  objections  and  difficulties.  But  I  am  unable  to  see  how  you 
avoid  them.  The  same  objection  may,  I  think,  bo  urged  agsunst 
you,  as  you  urge  against  others.  You  hold  that  the  existence  and 
punishment  of  sin  have  an  influence,  without  which  no  moral  beingi 
could  be  preserved  in  a  state  of  rectitude,  —  an  influence  tVu2it- 
pensable  to  the  persevering  holiness  of  any  intelligent  creatures, 
and  of  course  indispensable  to  the  highest  good  of  the  universe. 
The  objector  may  say ;  \f  80y  then  why  does  not  a  benevolent  God 

*  "  A  malignant  persecutor  —  exterminates  a  number  of  Christians ;  and  God 
makes  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  the  seed  of  the  church.  But  be  it  always  remem* 
bered,  that  the  evil  doer  will  have  no  benefit  of  God's  overruling  action.  As  to 
Aim,  the  thing  will  always  be  such  as  the  intention  was.  He  will  not  be  allowed 
to  plead,  —  good  has,  according  to  God^s  own  judj;ment,  resulted,  —  let  it  go  to 
my  aoconnt'*  —  John  Poster's  Lectures,  published  1847. 
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require  nn  in  kU  lawf  "  You  hold,  ^'  that  Ood  decrees  aU  actual 
events,  sin  not  excepted  ; "  that ''  he  reallj  purposes  the  existence 
of  sin."  The  objector  sajs;  if  bo^  then  why  does  not  Chd  require 
it  of  hU  creatures  f  Why  does  he  not  require  of  at  least  a  part 
qf  themj  that  whichj  for  wise  and  good  endsy  he  purposes  shall 
exist  t  Why  does  he  not  require  it  in  the  same  sense  in  which  he 
decrees  it  t  And  why  does  he  not  require  us  to  execute  thatbeneih 
dent  decree  which  appoints  sin^  by  committing  sin  f  To  &eee 
questions,  which  are  nearly  of  the  same  import  with  those  which 
you  suggest  respectmg  the  common  theory,  you  will,  if  I  mistake 
not,  find  it  quite  as  difficult  to  ^ve  an  answer  on  your  scheme,  as 
•  we  on  ours. 

As  to  the  opinion  which  seems  to  hold  so  prominent  a  place  in 
your  mind,  that  if  God  c(msidered  the  existence  of  sin  to  be  on  the 
whole  for  the  best,  he  could  not,  consistently  with  his  sincerity, 
forbid  it ;  —  it  is  clear  that  you  may  just  as  well  say,  if  he  con- 
sidered sin  to  be  on  the  whole  for  the  best,  he  could  not  consis- 
tently jpuitisA  it;  —  (because  he  makes  the  same  expression  of 
Us  mind  in  pumshing  sin  as  he  does  in  forbidding  it.)  Whereas, 
aecording  to  your  own  statement,  the  salutary  influence  of  sin 
results  from  its  punishment.  But  it  results  as  really  from  its 
being  forbidden^  as  from  its  being  punished.  And  its  being  for- 
bidden  is  so  far  from  having  any  inconsistency  with  its  being  on 
the  whole  for  the  best,  that  it  cannot  be  for  the  best,  —  cannot 
possibly  have  the  good  influence  which  God  intends  it  shall  have, 
without  being  forbidden^  any  more  than  it  can  without  being 
finished. 

You  say,  (Appendix,  5,)  ''It  is  extensively  muntamed  that 
virtue  is  founded  in  utility ;  that  is,  that  such  is  the  nature,  rela- 
tions, and  tendencies  of  thmgs,  that  greater  happiness  will  result 
from  virtue  or  holiness,  than  from  vice  or  sin.  How  then  can  sin 
in  the  nature  of  things  be  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest 
good  ?  "  But  as  various  representations  of  yours  imply,  that  mn 
is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good  ;  it  belongs  to  you,  as 
much  as  to  your  brethren,  to  show  how  it  can  be  so.  But  the 
sentence  above  quoted  overlooks  a  point  of  special  importance. 
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WkeD  we  repreBont  sin  to  be  the  means  of  the  greatesl  good ;  tte 
vepresentation  cannot  be  supposed  to  relate  to  the  good  of  tba 
lodividaals  who  commit  it  and  endure  its  penaltj,  but  to  the  good 
of  other  beings,  who  are  benefited  bj  witnessing  its  permdow 
eflEbcts  upon  those  individuals.  Your  question  then  appears  to 
hyave  no  force.  For  suppose  it  to  be  the  case,  as  it  certainly  is, 
that  more  happiness  will  result  from  holiness  to  those  who  are  holj, 
than  from  sin  to  those  who  are  sinneni ;  may  not  the  loss  of  sift- 
ners  in  such  a  case  be  the  means  of  good  to  other  moral  beings 
who  witness  it  ?  But  jou  and  jour  Reyiewer  have  said  so  much 
as  to  the  vast  importance  and  the  indispensable  neceeritj  of  ^bk 
kind  of  influence  in  a  moral  system,  that  I  need  not  enlaige  upon 
it  here. 

Let  me  say  again,  that  it  certainly  becomes  us,  weak  and  igno- 
rant as  we  are,  to  remember  that  this  is  a  profound  and  mysterioos 
subject,  and  to  guard  against  hastily  embracing  any  views  of  God*a 
character  and  works,  different  from  those  which  have  been  em- 
braced by  the  wisest  and  holiest  of  men  m  all  ages.  I  cannot  bul 
feel  that  my  best  views  of  the  etomal  Ood  are  eiEceedingly  obsemre^ 
and  fall  infinitely  below  his  supreme  majesty  and  glory,  and  that  I 
have  great  reason  to  make  it  my  daily  study  and  prayer,  that  I 
may  rise  to  clearer  and  wortliier  conceptions  of  his  invisible  and 
incomprehensible  excellence.  Oh!  come  iho  blessed  day,  when 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  Grod  shall  shine  more 
clearly  in  our  hearts ! 

There  is  one  passage  in  your  note,  (Appendix,  16,)  at  which  I 
have  been  not  a  little  surprised  and  grieved.  In  reference  to 
those  who  embrace  different  opinions  from  yours,  and  in  justifica- 
tion of  your  own  theory,  you  say :  "  God  may  as  really  purpose 
sin,  though  wholly  an  evil,  considered  as  incidental,  so  far  as  hir 
power  of  prevention  is  concerned,  to  the  best  moral  system,  as 
purpose  it  considered  as  so  excellent  in  its  nature  and  relatiotiSj  as 
to  be  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good."  Now,  Dear 
Brother,  who  holds  the  opinion  which  you  here  oppose,  and  which 
you  put  in  contrast  with  your  own  ?  Who  among  all  the  ministers 
and  friends  of  Christ,  especially  among  the  orthodox  ministers  and 
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Christians  in  this  coontrj,  ever  entertained  an  opinion  so  impious 
and  shocking,  as  that  God  considered  sin  as  ^^  excellent  in  its 
nature  and  relationSj^*  or  purposed  it  as  such  f  Such  a  sentiment, 
I  am  bold  to  say,  can  be  found  in  no  orthodox  writer,  and  must  be 
instantly  repelled  by  every  pious  heart.  Why  then  do  you  use 
language  which  certainly  implies,  that  this  opinion  is  held  by  thos6 
from  whom  you  diflFer  ?  If  you  really  mean  to  convey  this  impres- 
sion, then  I  am  constrained  to  say,  that  no  calumniator  of  the 
orthodox  ever  charged  them  more  injuriously. 

If  you  justify  yourself  by  urging,  that  the  opinion  or  reasoning 
of  those  from  whom  you  differ,  implies  that  sin  is  ^^  excellent  in 
its  nature  and  relations,"  and  that  God  considers  it  as  such  ;  my 
reply  is,  that  their  opinion  or  reasoning  no  more  implies  this,  than 
yours.  The  only  ground  you  can  have  for  supposmg  that  our 
opinions  imply,  that  sin  is  excellent  in  its  nature  and  relations^  is 
our  belief  that,  under  the  divme  government,  it  is  made  the  means 
of  the  greatest  good.  But  this  is  clearly  a  belief  which  you  enter- 
tain, or  seem  to  entertain,  as  really  as  any  of  your  brethren,  and 
which  you  express  more  strongly  and  absolutely,  than  is  common 
with  them.  Where  is  the  justice  then  of  the  language,  against 
which  I  have  above  protested  ?  As  it  now  stands,  we  feel  it  to  be 
a  total  and  very  wounding  misrepresentation. 

You  ask,  (Appendix,  6,)  "If  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of 
tiie  greatest  good,  who  can  regard  the  commission  of  it  with  sor- 
row, or  even  regret  ?  "  To  this  I  reply,  that  sorrow  for  sin  is  as 
consistent  on  the  common  principle,  as  on  yours.  Tou  think  that 
sin  is  incidental  to  the  best  moral  system ;  that  no  moral  beings 
could  be  preserved  in  holiness  without  the  influence  arising  from 
it ;  and  that  God  purposes  its  existence  considered  in  this  light. 
On  this  ground  you  are  met  by  the  opposer  with  the  same  objec- 
tion, which  you  urge  against  the  common  doctrine.  If  sin  is  inci- 
dental to  the  best  system,  and  if,  without  its  influence,  no  moral 
beings  could  be  preserved  in  holiness ;  who  then,  he  says,  can 
regard  the  commission  of  it  with  sorrow,  or  even  with  regret? 
"  What  benevolent  being,  duly  informed,  can  ingenuously  regret, 
that  in  sinning  he  has  "  done  that  which  was  incidental  to  the 
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best  inoral  system,  and  has  put  it  into  the  power  of  God  to  pt^^ 
dace  an  influence,  without  which  h^  could  not  secure  the  holineii 
of  any  moral  beings  ?  Surely  the  act  of  sin,  considered  mmflj 
as  incidental  to  ihe  best  system,  and  as  havmg  an  influence  io 
essential  to  the  contmued  holmess  of  moral  beings,  '^  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  regret,"  this  being  the  very  reason  why  God  is  supposed  to 
"  purpose  it," 

The  difficulty  too  of  reconciling  sorrow  for  sin  with  the  dootiiiMiy 
that  God  purposes  its  existence^  is  as  great  on  your  scheme,  as  en 
the  one  you  oppose.  If,  for  any  reascms  whatever,  God  has  pur- 
posed the  existence  of  sin ;  why,  the  objector  may  say,  should  we 
regret  its  existence  ?  Why  not  be  satisfied  with  it  for  the  very 
same  reasons,  which  induced  God  to  purpose  it  ? 

But  I  can  see  no  real  difficulty  (^  this  kind  <m  either  plan* 
And  if  by  undue  and  misguided  speculation,  any  one  should  m^ 
far  obliterate  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  as  to  regud 
them  both  in  the  same  light,  and  with  equal  approbation,  becanae 
God  makes  them  both  conduce  to  the  same  end ;  let  an  appeal  b« 
made  to  his  moral  nature,  which,  unless  strangely  perverted,  muafe 
lead  him  to  approve  of  what  is  right,  and,  in  spito  oS  any  specula- 
tions to  the  contrary,  to  disapprove  of  what  is  wrong.  Before  any 
one  could  look  upon  it  as  ^^  a  matter  of  grateful  prabe  that  he  had 
fflnned,"  his  conscience  must  bo  wholly  subverted.  And  if  any 
one  should  put  your  question,  ^'  If  s'm  be  the  necessary  means  of 
the  greatest  good,  who  can  reasonably  regard  the  commission  of  it 
with  sorrow  or  even  regret ;  "  I  should  think  it  sufficient  to  refer 
him  to  the  law  written  on  his  heart.  Equally  convincing  must  be 
an  appeal  from  so  baseless  a  speculation  to  the  divine  government* 
For  what  God  forbids  in  his  law,  he  punishes  in  his  admmistration. 
Now  when  the  sinner  feels,  in  his  inmost  soul,  that  sm  is  '^  an  evil 
and  bitter  thing,"  and  condemns  it  as  ^'  exceedingly  sinful ; "  aad 
when  he  finds  his  judgment  of  it  confirmed  by  the  word  and  prov- 
idence of  God  ;  he  will  be  in  no  danger  of  tliinking  it  '^  a  matter 
of  grateful  praise  that  he  has  committed  it,"  even  though  he 
should  be  apprized  that  God  will  make  it  the  means  of  the  great- 
est good.    The  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  God  will  accomplish 
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good  by  means  of  sin,  could  not  in  the  least  alter  his  judgment 
Tespecting  its  intrinsic  nature. 

If  we  would  act  like  reasonable  beings,  we  must  regard  son  as 
it  is  in  itself.  God  regards  it  in  this  manner,  as  we  learn  from 
liis  law  and  government.  First,  hef(}rbid8  it ;  then  punishes  it. 
As  moral  and  accountable  beings,  we  are  to  look  upon  sin,  and  are 
concerned  with  it,  just  as  it  is  exhibited  in  Gt)d*s  law,  and  in  his 
teoral  administration.  And  in  both  these  it  is  exhibited,  as  un- 
speakably criminal  and  hateful.  The  good  secured  comes  not 
properly  from  nn,  but  fit)m  God;  not  from  the  sinner's  act  in 
committing  it,  J)ut  from  God's  act  in  punishing  it ;  not  from  the 
violation  of  iiie  law  on  man's  part,  but  from  the  vindication  of  it 
on  God's  part.  The  fact  that  God  accomplishes  good  by  means 
of  sin,  is  a  matter  of  joy  to  all  holy  beings.  But  his  agency  in 
bverrulmg  sin  for  good  is  entirely  different  from  the  sinner's  agency 
ki  committing  it.  He  one  is  holy ;  the  other  is  unholy ;  and  they 
kt^  thus,  in  their  nature  and  tendency,  totally  opposite.  So  that 
ire  cannot  approve  of  God's  agency  in  accomplishing  the  good, 
inthout  disapproving  of  the  sinner's  agency  m  committing  the 
evil.  If  we  love  the  good  accomplished,  we  must  abhor  the  sinful 
6ondu6t  which  was  intended  to  oppose  it.  And  no  ingenuous, 
unsophisticated  mind  could  ever  feel  less  sorrow  for  having  trans- 
gressed the  law,  because  he  knew  that  the  law  would  be  vindica- 
ted by  its  divine  Author,  and  even  honored  the  more  by  occasion 
ef  iiie  transgression.  The  feelings  of  sorrow  here  mentioned 
nmBt,  I  am  sure,  be  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  just  and  proper. 
And  it  must  be  equally  just  and  proper  that  from  the  depths  of 
htunifiation  and  penitential  sorrow,  we  should  lift  up  our  eyes  and 
Udmire  the  perfect  government  of  God.  When  true  believers  see 
Ihat  he  treats  sin  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  show  its  evil  nature  and 
Ids  infinite  abhorrence  of  it ;  that  by  his  administration,  he  not 
Only  prevents  the  hurtful  consequences  which  would  naturally 
flow  from  it,  but  makes  it  the  means  of  good  to  the  universe ;  they 
Ought  to  feel,  and  do  feel,  a  cordial  approbation  and  pleasure.  If 
we  are  holy,  we  shall  forever  rejoice  in  this  benevolent,  almighty 
government  of  God,  without  having  our  abhorrence  of  sin  in  the 
least  diminished. 
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I  cannot  but  think  that  the  distinction  above  made  is  perfectly 
plain  between  the  agency  of  God  in  his  righteous  government^ 
and  the  agency  of  man  in  his  disobedience ;  between  the  good 
which  directly  results  from  God's  perfect  administration,  and  the 
evil  which  would  naturally  result  from  sin.  And  to  be  conttstent^ 
and  to  regard  things  as  they  are,  we  must  approve  of  the  conduot 
of  God,  which  is  holy,  and  disapprove  of  our  own  conduct,  which  if 
sinful ;  must  rejoice  in  the  one,  and  feel  sorrow  and  shame  for  tbe 
other.  Hence  we  perceive  the  obvious  consistency  of  regret  and 
sorrow  for  sin  with  the  full  persuasion  that  God  will  make  use  of 
it  as  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  greatest  good. 

While  speaking  of  the  assumption  which  you  oppose,  and  after 
remarking  that  the  law  of  God,  according  to  this  assumptionj  is  no 
proof,  that  transgression  is  not  on  the  whole  for  the  best,  you  say, 
(Appendix,  7) ;  *'  Indeed  the  subject "  (the  moral  agent,  the 
subject  of  law)  ''  knows,  that  all  sin  will  prove  to  be  the  necessary 
means  of  the  greatest  good  ;  how  then  does  it  appear,  that  witli 
this  knowledge  he  is  not  benevolent  in  performing  the  deed  ?  "  To 
so  strange  a  question  as  this,  I  hardly  know  how  to  frame  a  serious 
answer.  The  deed  in  question  is  by  supposition  a  sinful  one,  per- 
formed, as  you  concede,  with  a  selfish  and  sinful  intention ;  and 
yet  you  ask,  "  how  it  appears  that  the  subject  is  not  truly  benev- 
olent in  performing  it ; "  which  is  equivalent  to  asking,  how  it 
appears .  that  a  man  is  not  benevolent  in  performing  a  deed  of 
malevolence.  And  tliis  is  nowise  different  from  asking,  how  it 
appears  that  love  is  not  hatred,  that  holiness  is  not  sin,  or  that  any 
one  thing  is  not  its  opposite.  The  action,  I  repeat  it,  is,  by  sup- 
position, selfish  and  sinful ^  receiving  its  name  from  the  intention 
with  which  it  is  performed.  Now  what  is  the  reason  which  leads 
you  to  change  the  denomination  of  the  action,  and  to  speak  of  it 
lis  benevolent  ?  Is  tlie  nature  of  the  action,  or  any  one  of  its 
attributes  changed  ?  No.  Is  the  intention  with  which  it  was 
performed  different  ?  No.  ^Vhat  reason  then  do  you  assign  for 
applying  to  a  sinful  deed,  performed  with  a  selfish  intention,  so 
unusual  an  epithet  as  benevolent  ?  Why  "  the  subject  is  apprized 
of  the  utility  of  the  deed,"  and  this  circumstance  makes  the  dif* 
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fereiice.  A  sblfish  deedj  then^  \f  ordy  performed  vnth  theknowl- 
edge  of  its  utUUi/y  may  properly  be  denominated  Bi^BtOLBNT !  -^ 
a  singular  method  of  denominating  moral  actions ;  according  to 
which  they  wonld  be  called  good  or  bad,  benevolent  or  selfish,  not 
from  the  intention  with  which  thej  are  performed,  but  from  the 
knowledge  which  the  agent  has  of  their  results !  This  knowledge 
of  flie  useful  results  of  a  sinful  action  seems  in  your  view  to  io- 
jfhse  into  it  a  certain  qualiiy,  which  counteracts  the  quality  infused 
by  the  intention  of  the  agent,  and  makes  a  benevolent  deed  of  a 
selfish  one.  Yea,  this  knowledge  of  the  results  of  a  sinful  action 
appears  in  your  view  to  possess  such  wonderful  virtue,  that  it  trans- 
mutes the  intei/Uion  itself  ^  with  which  the  action  is  performed,  from 
dvil  to  good  ;  for  you  very  soberly  inquire,  how  it  appears,  that  in 
ftis  action,  (this  Ednful  action,)  the  agent  '^  did  not  realty  intend 
goodf  "  Why,  methinks  it  appears  from  tiie  fact,  that  he  really 
intended  evil. 

-The  distinction  between  the  wicked  intention  of  sinners,  and 
A&  benevolent  intention  of  God  to  overrule  Hbeir  conduct  for  good, 
h  exhibited  in  many  examptes  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 
Joiteph  said  to  his  brethren,  m  reference  to  titeur  envious  and 
wicked  conduct  towards  him,  ^'  As  for  you,  ye  thought  evil  against 
mb,  but  Ood  meant  it  lor  good." 

^But  this  pcMnt  may  be  illustrated  in  the  most  striking  manner 
ly  tke  erucifiidon  of  Christ.  This  was  an  event  which  Grod  ''  dis- 
tsrtniided  befi>ve  to  be  done,"  and  whi)ch  he  had  clearly  made 
known  in  his  word  as  the  appointed  means  of  die  highest  ^ry  to 
his  name,  and  of  the  richest  blessings  to  our  race.  And  yet  the 
act  of  those  who  crucified  Christ,  is  represented  as  preeminentiy 
snful.  "  With  wicked  hands  they  crucified  the  Son  of  God." 
Of  course,  their  conduct  was,  as  Peter  represented  it,  a  proper 
subject  of  penitential  sorrow. 

Let  me  now  state,  very  briefly,  what  would  seem  to  be  the  fair 
results  of  your  theory,  when  applied  to  this  example.  If  I  mis- 
take not,  you  would  be  led  by  your  views  to  say,  that  the  crucifix- 
ion of  Christ,  being  undoubtedly  designed  by  God  for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  universe,  should  have  been  made  the  subject  of  divine 
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precept,  and  that  his  enemies  should  have  been  required  to  criF 
oify  him.  If  they  were  ignorant  of  the  good  to  be  acccnnplished 
by  this  event ;  then  you  would  say,  the  guilt  of  their  sinful  deed 
could  not  be  great,  being  '^  occasioned  by  deception  on  the  part 
of  the  Legator,"  who  had  neglected  to  inform  them  of  the 
happy  results  of  their  conduct.  And  if  they  had  understood,  as 
they  ought,  what  the  Scriptures  had  revealed  respecting  the  death 
of  the  Mesdah  as  the  necessary  means  of  salvation  to  onners,  and 
so  "  had  been  fully  apprized  of  the  utility  of  the  deed ; "  then 
you  would  say,  ^^  with  this  knowledge,  they  must  have  been  truly 
benevolent  in  performing  the  deed."  So  &r  from  suspecting  that 
this  knowledge  would  have  roused  their  enmity  the  mcMre,  yoa 
would  think  that  ^'  their  interest  and  duty  would  now  have  been 
coincident ;  "  that  is,  that  they  would  not  only  have  been  instH 
gated  by  their  selfish  interests,  but  bound  in  conscience,  to  cruoiff 
the  Saviour.  And  finally,  you  would  say,  that  the  perpetrators  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  when  duly  informed  of  the  good  to  result  from  it, 
so  far  from  feeling  sorrow  and  regret,  ought  to  make  it  ^^  a  subjeat 
of  grateful  praise  that  they  had  committed  this  sin,"  and  ^^  thus 
furnished  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good."  (Ap- 
pendix, 8 — 7.) 

Permit  me  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  no  language  to 
express  what  I  feel  in  view  of  your  remarks  in  this  part  of  your 
note.  If  by  any  just  explanation,  they  can  be  made  consistent 
with  the  word  of  God,  and  with  the  common  apprehensions  of  en- 
lightened Christians,  I  shall  sincerely  rejoice. 
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LETTER   VIII.* 

Rbvebbnd  and  Drab  Sir, 

I  DO  not  consider  it  proper  for  me  in  this  place  particularly  to 
remark  upon  the  passage  of  Scripture,  in  which  God  offers  eternal 
life  to  sinners,  and  solicits  them  to  accept  it.  Although  I  am  fiir 
from  agreeing  with  you  as  to  some  of  the  inferences  which  you 
draw  from  these  passages ;  yet  I  maintain  as  fully  as  you  do,  the 
perfect  onceriiy  of  God  in  all  the  declarations  he  makes  of  his 
love,  and  compassion,  and  willingness  to  save  ;  and  I  deem  it  of 
great  importance  to  the  souls  of  men,  diat  the  obvious  views  of 
God's  character,  which  are  exhibited  in  the  numerous  passages 
referred  to,  should  be  most  seriously  and  earnestly  inculcated  from 
the  pulpit.     These  impressive  and  melting  representations  of  the 

*  In  mj  recent  pernsal  of  these  Letters,  I  have  made  it  a  serious  inqnirj, 
whether  there  was  anything  in  the  matter  or  spirit  of  them,  which  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected. The  result  has  been,  that  I  hare  felt  an  increased  confidence  in  the  sound- 
BMs  of  the  principles  advanced,  and  in  the  strength  of  the  considerations  urged  in 
flieir  support ;  though  I  am  convinced  .that  the  principles  might  be  stated  more 
dearly,  and  the  considerations  urged  with  more  power  and  skill.  As  to  the  spirii 
of  the  Letters,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  were  written,  I  have  been  less  confident. 
I  was  led  to  doubt  on  this  subject  by  the  remarks  made  in  the  Christian  Spectator 
immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  Letters.  The  Editors  think  the  Letters 
•re  pervaded  by  great  "  personal  incivility."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Editors  of  the 
London  Eclectic  Review,  who  were  distant  from  us,  and  not  liable  to  the  influ- 
ence of  personal  considerations,  thought  proper  to  say  of  the  Letters :  —  "  They 
afford  an  excellent  example  of  the  close  and  pressing  pursuit  of  an  antagonist 
without  (as  we  can  conceive)  the  slightest  improper  feeling.  There  is  no  vaunt- 
ing, no  contempt,  no  anathemas."  After  all,  I  must  frankly  say,  that  if  I  were 
now  to  undertake  the  business  of  re-writing  the  Letters,  I  could,  as  I  think,  make 
•ome  valuable  improvements,  and  could  avoid  those  things  in  the  manmr,  which 
have  been  thought  exceptionable.  But  in  present  circumstances,  especially  as  the 
Letters  are  matters  of  history  as  well  as  subjects  of  controversy,  I  do  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  re-model  them ;  and  I  can  only  say  that,  if  there  is  even  an  appearance 
€f  penonal  indvili^  or  disreipect,  it  was  not  intended,  and  is  sincerely  regretted. 
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divine  goodness,  so  often  and  so  ▼ariouslj  made  in  the  Soriptores, 
I  would  hold  fast  for  my  own  benefit,  and  exhibit  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  though,  in  a  speculative  view,  thej  were  attended  with 
far  greater  difficulties  than  they  are. 

Before  closing,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  touch  upon  the  prac- 
tical influence  of  your  opnions,  compared  with  the  common  ojnn- 
ions  of  the  orthodox. 

1.  As  to  divine  power.  The  common  theory  ascribes  to  God  t 
power  wUoh  is  strictly  infinite,  and  which  enables  lum  to  do  all  his 
pleasure,  all  which  on  the  whole  he  chooses  or  sees  to  be  best  to 
do.  But  your  theory,  as  we  understand  it,  implies  that  ttiere  is  a 
vast  amount  of  good  which  Ood  on  the  whole  demres  and  chooses 
to  sflect,  but  which  he  cannot  eftct ;  that  another  system  is  mMp- 
posable,  (a  system  firee  firom  evil,)  which  God  greatly  preferred 
to  the  present  system,  seemg  it  to  be  on  the  whole  hr  better, 
whioh  yet  he  could  not  adopt :  —  an  obvious  KmitirtiQQ  of  divins 
power. 

2.  As  to  the  cKvtiM  ifattednett •  The  comuion  theoiy  rspieseals 
God  as  perfectly  and  infinitely  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  Us  own 
immutable  excellence,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  good  'w^jA 
will  fully  satisfy  his  imbounded  benevolence.  But  acoorfinr  "o 
your  theory,  a  part  of  the  good  which  God  on  the  whole  Qeairtt  n 
accomplish,  is  not  accomplished,  and  so  his  benevolence  iBia-  if 
being  perfectly  satisfied.  Now  if  an  intelligent  being  can  )ir  snufr- 
pletely  happy,  who  on  the  whole  has  strong  desires  wLS;&  rja 
never  be  satisfied,  or  who  wishes  to  accomplish  an  amount  <£  ^xd 
which  he  never  can  accomplish  :  then  I  know  not  what  cooviecs 
hapfuness  is. 

3.  As  to  tAcT  moral  *y$tem.  The  conmion  theory  imp&es«  :&as 
God*s  system,  considered  m  its  whole  extent  and  duratkc.  ss  iiis 
best  of  all  the  svstems  of  which  his  infinite  mind  concezre*!  :  at 
least,  that  then?  was  no  conceivable  svstem  which  he  considered 
better  than  tiusw  But  if  I  understand  your  language^  the  M^^^mi 
hooor  which  you  bestow  upon  the  system  which  God  has  adopcedi 
is  to  assert^  that  God  saw  it  to  be  better  &an  no  moral  rrstem  at 
all;  while  there  w^ue  many  systems  cooceiTable,  which  skxiU 
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either  be  entirely  free  from  evil,  or  have  a  less  degree  of  it 
than  the  present,  all  of  which  were  reallj  better  on  the  whole,  and 
better  in  God's  view,  than  the  one  he  has  adopted.  Thus  the 
common  theory  seems  to  imply  much  more  honorable  conceptions 
of  the  system  of  God's  works,  than  the  theory  which  you  have 
advanced. 

4.  Ab  U>  the  extent  of  Ghd^s  dominion.  It  is  the  common 
belief  of  the  orthodox,  that  God's  dominion  is  unlimited  ;  that  he 
rules  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  directs  all  events ;  that 
without  doing  the  least  violence  to  moral  agency,  he  exercises  a 
perfect  control  over  the  feelings  and  actions  of  moral  agents  ;  that, 
although  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  his  creatures  to  preserve 
them  in  a  state  of  holiness,  or  to  make  them  holy  if  they  are  mst- 
fbl,  he  can,  whenever  he  on  the  whole  chooses,  sanctify  the  unholy, 
and  preserve  the  holy ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  which  can  hinder 
him  irom  doing  this  universally,  but  the  dictate  of  his  own  sove- 
reign will,  or,  the  determination  of  his  own  infinite  and  unsearch- 
able wisdom  respecting  the  great  interests  of  his  empire.  But 
your  dieory,  if  I  understand  it,  does  not  admit  that  God  thus 
mleth  over  all,  and  doeth  all  his  pleasure.  It  represents  God's 
ocmtrol  over  moral  agents,  which  is  infinitely  the  most  important 
part  of  his  dominion,  to  be  limited,  so  that  he  cannot  influence 
them  to  do  diat  which  on  the  whole  he  wishes  to  influence  them  to 
do,  and  which  he  sees  to  be  most  for  his  glory  and  the  good  of  the 
universe.  It  represents  that  the  very  nature,  which  God  has  given 
to  moral  agents,  necessarily  limits  his  voluntary  power  over  them, 
and  prevents  him  from  giving  such  a  direction  to  their  moral  ao- 
tions  as  he  wishes  to  ^ve,  and  would  give  if  he  could.  It  will 
be  easy  for  those  who  are  accustomed  to  think,  to  determine 
whether  these  views  or  the  common  ones  best  accord  with  what 
the  Bible  teaches,  as  to  the  unlimited  and  uncontrollable  domin- 
ion of  God  over  the  works  of  his  hand,  and  particularly  over 
moral  agents. 

6.  As  to  the  happiness  of  the  good.  It  is  the  joy  of  Christians 
tiiat  God  reigns,  and  reigns  universally  and  forever ;  diathe  gov- 
erns all  things,  especially  in  the  moral  world,  after  the  counsel  of 
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his  own  wiD.  But  for  them  to  admit  that  the  operation  of  Ood's 
power  is  in  anj  waj  restrained,  except  by  his  own  perfect  wisdom 
and  goodness,  or  that  his  wise  and  holj  sovereignty  is  bj  ai^ 
cause  whatever  so  limited,  that  he  cannot  accomplish  what  on  tike 
whole  he  wishes  to  accomplish,  would  damp  their  joy.  Their 
feelings  would  agree  with  the  feelings  of  God  in  preferring  anoth^ 
plan  to  the  present,  and  in  regretting  that  the  plan  which  was 
really  and  on  Ihe  whole  preferable,  could  not  be  adc^pted.  It  would 
be  particulariy  distressmg  to  tiiem  to  indulge  the  thought,  that 
tiie  sovereign  grace  of  God  is  so  limited  by  free  agency,  that  he 
cannot  ^^  have  mercy  on  whom  be  will  have  mercy,"  and  cannot 
turn  rinners  from  &e  error  of  their  ways,  when  it  seems  good  in 
his  sight. 

6.  As  to  iubmUsion.  According  to  the  common  theory,  eoSn 
submission  to  Grod  is  a  reasonable  and  delightful  duty.  We  know 
that  Qoi  doeth  aU  things  well,  because  he  doeth  all  his  pleasure. 
Our  submisBion  is  the  submission  of  ignorance  to  infinite  knowledge ; 
of  weakness  to  infimte  power ;  of  benevolence  which  is  imperfeet 
and  feeble,  to  that  which  is  perfect  and  boundless.  Our  submis- 
sion is  only  a  cheerful  willingness,  that  all  our  affairs  and  the 
affiiirs  of  the  world  should  be  conducted  as  unerring  wisdom  sees 
to  be  best.  Submission  on  your  scheme  may  have  the  same  char- 
acter with  this,  so  far  as  the  divine  control  extends,  and  events  are 
ordered  as  God  sees  to  be  on  the  whole  best.  But  beyond  this 
there  is,  on  your  scheme,  a  wide  range,  even  the  whole  field  of 
moral  agency.  Here  our  submission  must  be  mingled  with  pain 
and  regret ;  because  it  is  submission  to  a  system,  which  God  sees 
to  be  on  the  whole  less  desirable  and  excellent,  than  some  other, 
—  submission  to  an  immeasurable  evil,  which  God,  all  things  con- 
sidered, wishes  to  prevent,  but  cannot.  Must  not  submisrion,  reg- 
ulated by  such  views,  arise  rather  from  an  unwelcome  necessity, 
than  from  choice  ? 

7.  As  to  prayer.  The  common  theory  encourages  us  to  make 
known  our  requests  to  God  with  great  freedom,  and  with  the  as- 
surance, that  he  is  able  to  do  all  that  we  ask  or  think,  and  more ; 
and  that  he  will  grant  us  our  petitions,  if  consistent  with  his  infi- 
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nite  wisdom  and  goodness.  But  jour  theory  would  pve  this 
peculiarity  to  prayer,  namely,  that  whenever  we  request  God  to 
do  anything  for  us  or  for  others,  in  the  way  of  sanctifying  the 
heart  and  directing  the  moral  affeodons  and  actions,  we  must 
feel  that  we  are  in  danger  of  asking  favors  which  God  has  no 
power  to  bestow,  however  he  may  wish  to  bestow  them.  The 
difference  between  the  two  theories  as  to  their  practical  influence 
in  tins  respect,  must  be  obvious  to  every  Christian. 

8.  As  to  humility  and  dq>endence  an  dimne  grace.  The  com- 
mon theory  leads  us  to  entertain  low  thoughts  of  ourselves,  esper 
dally  in  a  moral  view,  and  to  feel  that  we  are  not  of  ourselvee 
Bufllcient  for  anything  spiritually  good,  and  that,  for  whatever  holi- 
ness we  now  possess,  or  may  hereafter  attain,  we  are  dependent 
on  divine  grace  ;  and  thus  it  prepares  us  for  entire  trust  in  Gh)d^ 
fiur  constant  prayer,  and  fervent  gratitude.  But  your  theory, 
wbich  asserts  continually  and  in  terms  so  emphatical,  the  doctrine 
of  human  power,  even,  as  it  would  seem,  at  the  expense  of  the 
dpetrine  of  divine  power,  is  likely,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  produce 
a.  very  different  effect.  In  the  representations  which  you  and 
others  make  on  this  subject,  and  which  are,  m  language  at  least, 
at  variance  with  the  Scriptures,  I  cannot  but  apprehend  a  tendency 
to  cherish  in  the  heart  a  feeling  of  independence  and  self-suffi- 
dency.  Would  it  not  be  natural  for  us  to  ask,  why  we  should  seek 
that  help  of  God,  which  is  not  necessary,  and  without  which  we 
are  able  to  work  out  our  own  salvation,  and  have  in  ourselves  a 
sufficiency  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  holy  life  ?  I  do  not  charge 
you  or  those  who  adopt  your  theory,  with  having  feelings  of  this 
kind  yourselves,  or  with  designedly  promoting  them  in  others,  nor 
even  with  having  any  views  in  your  own  minds,  which  would  nat- 
urally lead  to  such  a  consequence.  And  I  would  by  no  means 
have  you  infer  from  any  remarks  I  have  made,  that  I  differ  at  all 
from  the  generality  of  ministers  in  New  England  respecting  the 
natural  powers  and  faculties  of  man,  as  a  moral  and  accountable 
being,  a  proper  subject  of  law.  But  the  unqualified  language 
which  you  sometimes  employ  respecting  the  natural  state,  the  free 
will  and  the  power  of  man,  the  nature  and  necessity  of  divine  in- 
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fluence,  the  maimer  of  regeneration,  and  other  points  allied  to 
these,  is  not,  I  apprehend,  in  accordance  either  with  the  letter  or 
the  sjHrit  of  revelation,  and  will  have  an  unpropitious  influenoe 
upon  the  characters  of  men,  upon  the  revivals  of  reli^on,  and  upon 
all  the  interests  of  the  church. 

Now  you  cannot  surely  think  it  strange,  that  serious  disquietude 
and  alarm  should  exist  among  us  in  consequence  of  what  you  have 
published  in  relation  to  these  subjects.  For  you  well  know  that 
Galvinists,  though  not  afraid  of  free  (Uscussion,  are  sincerely  and 
firmly  attached  to  their  articles  of  faith,  and  are  not  apt  to  be 
carried  about  with  the  changing  opinions  of  others.  Whether 
right  or  wrong,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  contra- 
yersy  which  early  arose  in  the  church  between  the  orthodox  and 
Pela^ans,  and  which  was  continued  between  the  Galvinists  and 
the  Armmians  or  Remonstrants,  as  of  radical  importance.  -Now 
how  would  you  expect  us  to  feel,  and  with  our  convictions,  how 
ought  we  to  feel,  when  a  brother,  who  has  professed  to  be  dedd- 
edly  orthodox  and  has  had  our  entire  confidence,  and  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  one  of  our  Theological  Schools,  makes  an  attack  upon 
several  of  the  articles  of  our  faith,  and  employs  language  on  the 
subject  of  moral  agency,  free  will,  depravity,  divine  influence,  etc. 
which  is  so  like  the  language  of  Arminians  and  Pelagians,  that  it 
would  require  some  labor  to  discover  the  difference  ?  And  how 
would  it  bo  natural  for  us  to  feel,  when  such  a  brother  adopts,  on 
several  controverted  subjects,  the  language  and  the  opinions  which 
have  been  adopted  by  Unitarians ;  and  when  we  find  that  Unita- 
rians themselves  understand  him  as  agreeing  with  them,  and  are 
making  such  agreement  a  subject  of  exultation  ?  Would  it  not 
betray  an  indifference  and  remissness  in  us,  which  you  would  think 
unaccountable,  if  such  things  excited  no  solicitude  in  us  respecting 
the  cause  which  ought  ever  to  be  dearest  to  our  hearts  ?  And 
shall  I  ask  again,  how  ought  we  to  feel,  when  we  find  a  remark- 
able resemblance  between  vour  mode  of  thinkinj:^  on  one  of 
the  subjects  of  the  present  discussion,  and  that  of  free  thinkers  ? 

Rousseau  says ;  *  "If  man  is  active  and  free,  he  acts  of  himself. 

^———' — — ^^— — — — ^^^-^— ^-^— ^— ^— ^— ^  ■ 

*  Confession  of  faith  in  "  £mile.*' 
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Providence  does  not  hinder  him  from  doing  evil,  either  because  the 
evil  which  so  feeble  a  bemg  as  man  can  perform  is  nothing  in  his 
eyes,  or  because  he  could  not  hinder  it  without  restraining  our 
iiberfy,  and  thus  domg  a  greater  evil  by  degrading  our  nature. 
We  are  placed  upon  the  earth,  and  endowed  with  liberty,  tempted 
by  pasffion,  and  restrained  by  conscience.  What  more  could 
tfiyine  power  itself  do  for  us  ?  Could  it  put  contradiction  in  our 
nature,*  and  pay  the  price  of  well-doing  to  one  who  had  not  been 
able  to  do  ill  ?  What !  in  order  to  prevent  man  from  being  wick- 
ed, must  God  confine  him  to  instinct,  and  make  him  a  beast?  *' 
This  eloquent  writer  says  in  another  place ;  *  ^^  Man,  be  patient. 
The  evils  you  sufier  are  a  necessary  effect  of  nature.  The 
eternal  and  beneficent  Being  would  have  been  glad  to  exempt 
you  from  them.  The  reason  why  he  has  not  done  better,  is,  thait 
he  oould  not.*'  Again.  **  Why  wish  to  vindicate  the  divine  power 
ait  the  expense  of  the  divine  goodness  ?  '*  And  again.  ^'  The  quee- 
tion  18  not,  whether  we  do  or  do  not  suffer  ;  but  whether  it  was 
well  fiwr  the  universe  to  exist,  and  whether  the  ills  which  we  endure 
are  not  inevitable  to  its  constitution." 

I  have  not  adverted  to  this  noticeable  agreement  in  phra- 
seology and  in  reasoning  between  you  and  those  I  have  men- 
tioned, for  the  purpose  of  stigmatizing  your  theory,  or  as  a 
proof  that  it  is  erroneous.  For  Rousseau  might  have,  and,  in 
many  respects,  evidently  had  very  just  cenceptions  on  moral  and 
religious  subjects.  And  so  had  the  Pelagians  and  Arminians. 
But  when  we  find  you,  on  several  interesting  points,  siding  with 
these  sects  against  the  orthodox,  and  siding  too  with  Dr.  John 
Taylor  against  Edwards  on  some  of  the  main  questions  at  issue 
between  them ;  and  when  in  addition  to  this,  we  find  you  on  some 
points  coinciding  so  nearly  with  the  views  of  the  French  philoso- 
phers, and,  shall  I  say,  on  other  points  throwing  out  the  very  ob- 
jections, which  we  have  so  often  heard  from  cavillers  against  ortho- 
doxy ;  it  would  certainly  be  strange,  if  none  of  our  sensibilities 
were  touched,  and  no  concern  or  fear  excited  in  regard  to  the  ten- 
dency of  your  speculations.     I  acknowledge  that  on  this  whole 

*  Letter  to  Voltaire  reepectiog  his  poem  on  the  destmctioii  of  Lisbon. 
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sabject  we  may  be  mistaken ;  and  that  our  fear  may  be  ground 
less.  And  we  will  be  anxiously  looking  for  evidence  to  satisfy 
us  that  it  is  so.  To  such  evidence  we  will  open  every  avenue  to 
our  understandings  and  hearts.  But  I  feel  myself  constrained  to 
say,  that  the  theory  which  you  adopt  in  contradistinction  to 
the  common  theory,  appears  to  me,  generally,  so  &r  as  I  under- 
stand it,  to  be  unscriptural,  and  of  dangerous  tendency.  And  the 
more  I  examme  it,  the  further  I  am  from  being  satisfied  with  it 
And  this  is  the  case  with  the  orthodox  community  to  an  extent,  as 
I  have  reason  to  think,  far  beyond  your  apprehension.  Compared 
with  the  whole  body  of  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  nunisterSy 
there  are  very  few  who  embrace  your  opinions ;  and,  thougjh  my 
knowledge  may  be  defective,  yet  among  all  the  Professors  of  our 
Theological  Seminaries,  and  Presidents  of  our  Colleges,  I  do  not 
know  one  whose  views  coincide  with  yours.  But  although  soeh 
has  been  the  case  with  me  and  with  my  brethren  in  the  sacred 
office  generally,  we  have  been  slow,  perhaps  too  sk)w,  to  make  a 
public  declaration  of  our  dissent.  So  far  have  we  been  firam 
acting  the  part  of  cusaUants^  that  we  have  been  very  reluctant  to 
come  even  to  the  work  of  self-defence.  The  attack  which  you 
have  made  upon  our  faitli,  and  the  common  faith  of  the  Reformed 
churches  in  Europe  and  America,  it  might  have  been  expected  we 
should  instantly  endeavor  to  repel.  But  of  any  forwardness  on 
our  part  to  do  this,  you  cannot  complain ;  least  of  all  can  you 
complain  of  this  in  me.  I  have  waited  to  learn  what  God  would 
have  me  to  do,  and  to  have  the  path  of  duty  made  plain.  I  have 
waited  to  see  whether  the  counsels  and  entreaties  of  some  of  your 
most  valued  and  intimate  friends  would  have  any  influence  to 
check  your  ardor,  and  restrain  you  from  what  I  considered 
hazardous  to  the  peace  of  the  churches.  I  have  waited  also  to 
obtain  more  light  concerning  your  opinions,  and  have  hoped  that 
the  diSerence  between  you  and  your  brethren  would  prove  to  be 
rather  in  appearance  than  in  reality,  and  that  the  necessity  of 
controversy  might  still  be  avoided.  In  the  mean  time,  you  and 
your  associates  have  been  intent  upon  your  object,  and  by  preach- 
ing, and  conversation,  and  pamphlets,  and  especially  by  a  popular 
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Periodical,  have  been  zealously  laboring  to  propagate  your  tenets. 
At  length,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  many  &r  and  near,  I 
have  been  induced  to  unite  with  those  respected  ministers  who 
have  preceded  me,  not,  be  it  remembered,  in  making  an  attack 
npon  you,  as  has  been  very  incautiously  said,  but  in  repelling  your 
attack  upon  us  and  our  brethren,  and  in  defending  our  common 
and  long  established  faith  against  what  we  conceive  to  be  innova- 
tion and  error.  I  most  heartily  regret  the  introduction  of  a  con- 
troversy, which  may  turn  off  the  minds  of  many  from  the  great 
interests  of  reli^on,  fill  our  churches  with  strife,  and  hinder  the 
spread  ot  the  gospel.  But  for  the  evils  of  such  a  controversy, 
who  is  to  be  responsible  ? 

Excuse  me.  Dear  Brother,  for  the  length  of  these  Letters,  and 
for  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  addressed  you.  If  I  have 
shown  any  want  of  fairness,  or  o(  brotherly  love,  or  have  done  the 
least  thing  which  can  be  a  just  cause  of  offence  to  you  or  to 
otfiers,  I  shall  remember  it  with  sorrow  and  shame.  If,  after  aU 
the  efforts  I  have  made,  I  have  misapprehended  the  true  sense  of 
Ae  passages  hi  your  sermon  to  which  I  have  attended ;  I  shall 
hope  for  such  explanation  from  you,  as  will  effectually  correct  my 
mistake.  And  you  will  keep  in  mmd  that  the  mistake,  if  there  is 
one,  exists  among  your  readers  extensively.  Do  you  not  owe  it 
then  to  the  public,  to  give  a  clear,  unambiguous,  and  full  exhibi- 
tion of  the  peculiarities  of  your  system,  so  that  there  may  no 
longer  be  any  complidnt  of  obscurity,  or  any  suspicion  of  conceal- 
ment? If  it  be  true  that  your  system  agrees  with  that  of 
Edwards  and  Dwight,  and  New  England  ministers  generally ;  the 
public  should  be  satisfied  of  this.  Or  if  a  new  system  is  to  be 
introduced,  and  a  new  sect  formed,  with  a  new  name,  and  new 
measures  to  extend  itself,  and  a  new  and  separate  interest ;  then 
the  public  ought  to  have  the  means  of  understanding  exactly  what 
the  new  system  is,  and  what  is  to  be  the  new  sect.  The  difficulty 
fies  not  at  all  between  you  and  me  personally,  but  between  you 
and  the  Christian  community.  And  if  you  will  in  any  way 
satisfy  them,  that  you  do  not  entertain  the  views  which  have  been 
imputed  to  you  ;  if  you  will  satisfy  them,  that  you  agree  in  your 
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doctrinal  belief,  as  70a  profess  to  do,  with  Edwards  and  Dwi^t ; 
I  and  others  shall  have  nothing  more  to  do,  but  to  testify  our  joj 
that  our  mbtake  has  been  corrected,  and  our  entire  oonfidenoe  in 
you  restored ;  and  so  the  whole  matter  may  come  at  once  to  • 
happy  termination. 

But  in  order  to  bring  about  this  happy  result,  there  is  evidenfly 
something  for  you  to  do.  And  it  is  my  prayer  to  the  Ood  of 
truth,  that  whatever  you  may  undertake  with  a  view  to  such  a 
result,  you  may  have  his  gracious  presence  and  assistance.  And 
as  I  have  an  utter  dislike  to  controversy,  especially  with  a  beloved 
brother,  and  shall  wish  to  have  no  further  occasion  to  iftm  anda 
from  the  duties  of  my  office  to  pursue  this  discussion ;  I  will  here, 
in  this  closing  Letter,  open  my  heart  to  you  without  any  reserve, 
not  to  dictate  to  you,  or  bring  forward  any  demands,  but  to  maikft 
a  few  requests,  and  to  suggest  what  I  think  the  interests  of  religion 
require  of  you,  and  of  every  other  man,  engaged  in  a  public  difr- 
ouBsion  like  this,  and  what  the  Christian  community  in  the  presenk 
ease  will  feel  themselves  entitled  to  expect. 

In  the  jiT%t  place,  permit  me  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the 
symptoms  of  excitement  which  you  have  shown,  and  your  readi- 
ness, and  that  of  your  associates,  to  make  complaints  against  those 
from  whom  you  differ.  I  beg  you  to  look  a  moment  at  the  case 
just  as  it  is.  An  individual  comes  forward  to  express  his  dissent 
bom  several  doctrines,  which  have  always  been  held  sacred  by  the 
churches  of  the  Reformation,  especially  by  the  orthodox  in  tUfl 
country.  Now  in  what  manner  should  we  naturally  expect  him  to 
proceed  ?  We  might  look  for  a  manly  freedom,  and  even  bold- 
ness, in  the  declaration  of  his  opinions  ;  and  this  might  entitle  him 
to  our  respect ;  but  should  we  look  for  expressions  of  uncandidness 
and  severity  towards  his  brethren?  We  might  expect  him  to 
state  the  reasons  of  his  own  belief  clearly  and  strongly.  Bat 
should  we  expect  a  forwardness  in  him  to  bring  complaints  agiunst 
those  who  still  maintained  the  common  doctrines,  and  to  assault 
them  with  other  weapons  than  sober  argument,  and  the  sword  of 
the  spirit  which  is  the  word  of  God  ?  These  common  doctrines,  it 
is  well  known,  are  very  dear  to  those  who  believe  them,  being 
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intbnaiely  associated  with  their  most  devont  affections,  their  hopes, 
and  their  joys.  Gould  it  be  supposed  that  they  would  readily 
l^ye  them  up  as  things  of  no  value  ?  Gould  it  be  expected,  that 
the  sons  of  the  Puritans  would  quickly  surrender  to  a  single 
assailant  those  precious  truths,  which  had  been  so  often  defended 
against  the  attacks  of  an  host  ?  I  beseech  you,  my  Brother,  to 
review  this  matter  as  it  has  been  from  the  beginning,  and  consider 
whether  you  have  not,  in  some  respects,  erred  in  judgment,  been 
too  hasty  in  your  proceedings,  too  confident  of  success,  and  too  im- 
patient of  contradiction ;  and  whether  you  have  not  assumed  an 
attitude  before  the  public,  not  altogether  befitting  you  ?  In  such 
<nrcumstances,  ought  not  every  man  to  take  care  to  cherish  and 
exhibit  great  caution  and  candor,  forbearance  and  gentleness  ?  I 
hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  what  many  have  thought,  but 
few  perhaps  would  be  likely  to  express  to  you. 

Secondly.  As  you  have  been  charged  with  being  so  unintel- 
ligible, and  readers  generally  have  found  it  so  difficult  to  under- 
stand what  your  theory  is,  we  wish  you  to  aim  at  great  plainness 
and  perspicuity,  and  to  make  everything  you  write  as  intelli^ble 
as  possible. 

Thirdly.  As  there  is  a  pretty  extensive  impression,  that  you 
have  gone  beyond  what  propriety  would  admit  in  your  professions 
of  agreement  with  Calvinistic  writers^  and  particularly  that  you 
have  made  quotations  from  the  writings  of  Edwards  and  Dwight  in 
the  manner  of  one  who  has  a  &vorite  point  to  carry,  and  that  your 
xeasoning  has  too  much  the  appearance  of  what  is  called  special 
pleading;  it  would  seem  very  desirable  that  in  what  you  have 
ferther  to  say  on  this  point,  you  should  be  sure  to  exhibit  perfect 
fiumess  and  impartiality.  And  here  permit  me  to  say,  that  the 
statements  made  m  No.  6  of  ^^  Yisws  in  Theology,"  wiU  demand 
your  particidar  consideration.  Many  of  your  brethren  will  be 
somewhat  impatient  to  see  your  reply  to  the  reasoning  found  in 
&at  pamphlet. 

Fourthly.  I  well  know  that  a  man  with  a  mind  as  active  as 
yours,  as  adroit  in  controversy,  and  urged  on  by  as  powerful  an 
impulse,  can  write  as  much  and  as  long  as  he  chooses  on  any  sul^ 
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jecty  66peciallj  on  such  a  vabject  as  this.  But  ^  will  natotaDy  W 
a  question  with  jou  and  with  me,  how  much  time  men  who  art 
busy  in  their  callings,  will  think  proper  to  take  from  other  dntiat 
to  examine  such  matters  as  these.  Now  instead  of  carrying  flufl 
discussion  into  a  great  variety  of  pamphlets  and  ReidewBy  and 
spreading  it  out  over  a  long  period  of  time,  will  it  not  be  advisabla 
for  you,  the  next  time  you  write,  to  make  thorough  work,  and  id 
one  publication,  honored  with  your  own  name,  to  bring  out  the 
whole  to  public  view  ? 

As  to  the  subjects  of  discusaon  introduced  in  these  Letters,  I 
hope  you  will  take  care  not  to  overlook  the  main  pomts.  What- 
ever ial)or  you  may  bestow  upon  smaller  things,  be  careful  not  to 
pass  by  those  which  are  of  primary  importance.  You  will  excuaa 
me,  if  I  mention  some  of  these,  and  suggest  to  you  what  I  suppose 
to  be  necessary,  on  your  part,  to  meet  the  circumstancea  of  thi 
case,  and  the  wishes  of  the  community. 

As  to  the  two  positions,  then,  which  you  call  ^*  common  but 
groundless  assumptions,"  I  wish  to  ask,  what  you  take  to  be  tba 
real  sentiments  which  your  brethren  mean  to  express  by  these 
positions  ;  and  whether  you  deny  them  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
affirm  them;  or  if  not,  in  what  sense  you  do  deny  them;  and 
whether  you  hold  the  opposite ;  or  if  not,  whetlier  your  belief  really 
stops  with  the  mere  negation  of  the  common  belief  ? 

In  regard  to  the  second  position,  my  question  is,  whether  your 
theory  implies,  that  God  could  have  prevented  all  sm,  or  the  pres- 
ent degree  of  it  ?  The  question  relates  to  moral  agents  actually 
existing ;  and  to  answer  it  by  saying,  yes,  God  could  have  pre- 
vented all  sin,  or  the  present  degree  of  it,  by  not  ^ving  existenca 
to  moral  beings,  —  would  bo  a  mere  shuffle.  According  to  your 
theory,  was  God  able  to  prevent  sin  in  the  literal  sense,  (which  is 
the  first  sense  I  have  given  of  power,)  that  is,  was  he  able  to  do 
it,  if  on  the  whole  he  had  chosen  to  do  it  7 

As  you  appear  to  hold  that  God  could  not  prevent  sin  in  the 
third  sense  I  have  given,  will  you  inform  us  wherein  you  suppose 
the  impossibility  or  absurdity  consists  ?  also  whether  you  consider 
it  impossible  or  absurd  in  all  cases  ahke  for  Qtoi  to  prevent  sin  7 
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Uki  if  not,  tiien  what  makes  the  diflforenoe  ?  And  if  the  preyeih 
lion  of  on  is  impossible  in  this  sense,  that  is,  absurd  and  contra- 
dielory,  then  in  what  sense  is  sndi  prevention  of  sin  an  object  of 
GMl'fl  desire  or  chcnce  ? 

Will  yott  infbrm  ns  defimtely  what  yon  mean  by  the  nature  of 
iHngi^  and  in  what  sense  and  degree,  yon  suppose  the  power  of 
Ood  limited  by  it; 

As  the  nature  of  moral  agency  is  much  ccmcemed  with  this 
dKseussian ;  will  you  give  us  your  views  of  it  very  particulaily  7 
Bo  you  consider  it  to  be  such,  that  it  is  wholly  or  in  part  beyond 
the  power  of  Ck>d  to  direct  and  control  it  as  he  chooses  ?  If  you 
say,  partly,  but  not  wholly  ;  then  tell  us  why  it  is  not  as  really  an 
infringement  upon  moral  agency,  for  Gt)d  to  control  it  in  part,  as 
wholly  ?  If  you  hold  that  God  cannot  control  moral  agency  in  all 
cases,  though  he  can  in  some  ;  then,  why  not  in  all  as  well  as  in 
some?  Also,  how  fSsur  does  God  direct  events  in  the  natural, 
social,  and  civil  world  7 

You  will  gratify  us  by  showing  very  clearly  and  particularly, 
what  that  is  in  the  nature  of  moral  agents,  which  you  suppose 
makes  it  impossible  for  God  to  form  their  characters  and  direct 
their  actions  according  to  his  own  pleasure  ?  Is  it  any  particular 
fiM$ulty,  or  attribute ;  or  their  whole  nature  taken  in  one  general 
idew? 

If  (}od  can  exert  no  influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  except  by 
rational  motives,  can  he  make  that  influence  effectual  to  sway  their 
hearts,  whenever  he  j^ases  ? 

We  shall  wish  to  know,  whether  your  theory  implies,  as  many 
have  supposed  it  does,  that  God  has  so  made  moral  agents  that 
they  are  independent  of  him,  as  to  their  moral  feelings  and  actions  ? 
If  you  hold  that  moral  agents,  as  such,  are  dependent  on  (3od ; 
then,  how  far,  and  in  what  respects  are  they  so  ? 

As  this  discussion  is  intimately  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
divine  influence ;  we  shall  be  gratified  to  know  what  your  theory  is 
in  respect  to  that  doctrine.  You  speak  of  the  influence  of  the 
Sinrit  in  regeneration  as  supernatural.  Will  you  inform  us  in 
what  sense  you  use  the  word  supernatural  7  why  such  influence  is 
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necessary  ?  and  whether  the  Spirit  <^  GKkI  in  regenerataon  has  a 
direct  influence  on  the  mmd  itself  7 

As  manj  have  understood  joa  to  agree  substantially  with  the 
Pelagians,  and  particularly  with  Dr.  John  Taylor,  in  regard  to  the 
natural  state  of  man,  free  will,  and  conTcrsion;  will  you  inform  us 
whether  and  how  &r  this  is  the  case  ? 

And  as  many  have  doubted  whether  you  maintain  the  doctrine 
of  divine  decrees  and  ^vine  sovereignty  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
commonly  maintained  by  the  orthodox ;  will  you  inform  us  on  tfais 
subject? 

Is  your  theory  of  moral  agency  the  same  as  that  which  Edwards 
maintained  in  his  treatise  on  the  WiU? 

I  have  understood  you  as  holding,  that  God  could  not  have  done 
better  than  he  has  for  any  individual  moral  agent,  and  of  course 
that  he  could  not  have  converted  any  more  sinners  than  he  has 
converted.  Have  I  understood  you  right  ?  K  God  pleased,  and 
saw  it  to  be  on  the  whole  best,  could  he  conyert  any  one,  and 
eyery  (me,  who  is  not  converted  ?  If  not,  what  is  the  hinderancet 
And  is  that  hinderance  greater  here,  than  has  in  other  faistanoes 
been  overcome  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit? 

If  you  see  faults  in  the  reasoning  in  Letter  VI,  or  if  you  sup- 
pose that  you  have  been  nusunderstood  on  the  points  there  discuss- 
ed ;  you  will  particularly  inform  us.  —  Could  Grod,  according  to  your 
theory,  preserve  any  of  his  creatures  in  a  state  of  holiness,  without 
the  influence  arising  from  the  existence  and  punishment  of  sin  ? 

Does  your  theory  imply  that  the  only  choice  which  God  had, 
was  between  the  present  moral  system,  including  so  much  evil, 
and  no  moral  system  at  all  ?  or  does  it  admit  that  there  might  haye 
been  other  moral  systems,  and  some  of  them  excluding  all  evil, 
which  were  conceived  by  the  mind  of  God,  and  to  which  he  pre- 
ferred the  present  system  ? 

As  the  subjects  treated  of  in  Letter  YII.  are  of  a  practical 
nature,  I  hope  you  will  express  your  views  of  them  with  all  posu- 
ble  plainness.  The  same  as  to  the  several  articles  in  the  present 
Letter,  in  which  I  have  shown  what  I  apprehend  to  be  the  natural 
influence  of  your  theory,  compared  with  the  common  one. 
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I  earnestly  hope,  that  joa  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  remoye 
the  dissatisfaction  and  disquietude  of  vour  brethren  far  and  near, 
and  to  allay  their  honest  fears  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  con- 
sequences of  your  speculations. 

In  replying  to  these  Letters,  you  may  be  able  to  fix  upon  me 
the  charge  of  some  inadvertencies,  faults  in  reasoning,  and  miscon- 
ceptions of  your  theory.  9o^  be  it.  I  make  no  claim  to  infalli- 
biHty,  especially  on  subjects  encumbered  with  an  obscure  and 
ambiguous  phraseology,  and  in  some  respects  involved  in  deep 
mystery ;  and  I  am  much  further  from  making  such  a  claim,  than 
I  was  twenty  yeara  ago. 

But  in  regard  to  the  subjects  now  under  discussion,  it  is  my 
earnest  wish  no  longer  to  remain  in  the  dark,  and  no  longer  to  be 
ID  danger  of  contending  in  the  dark.  -—  That  the  eonmiaii  fidth  of 
the  or&odox  is  substantially  conformed  to  the  word  of  €k)d,  and 
will  stand  fast  forever,  I  have  no  doubt.  On  the  other  land,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  my  habits  of  thinking  and  reasoning  on  every 
moral  and  religious  subject,  there  is  more  or  leas  of  darkneas  and 
trior  remaining.  And  if  yon,  or  any  other  num,  by  a  dear 
eaqplanaiion  of  the  Ser^^tures,  or  by  any  exhilntioQ  of  just  tliou^t) 
<Br  of  powerful,  conclusive  argumeBt,^  w3I  do  anything  towards 
tdiasing  away  this  darkness  and  error  from  my  nund,  and  helping 
mt  better  to  understand  divine  truth ;  I  will  regard  it  aa  one  df 
ttie  choicest  blessings  that  can  be  derived  from  the  benevolent 
agency  of  man.  Truth  is  from  God,  and  ia  crdidned  to  htfo/rwm 
ihe  9U9tenanee  and  the  joy  of  his  saints.  Let  us  then  put  away 
all  prejudice,  and  pride,  and  every  hurtful  passion,  and  unite  oar 
hearts  in  the  fervent  prayer^  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  oar 
teacher,  and  that,  whatever  may  become  of  this  discussion^  or  of 
the  particular  opinions  which  such  short-sighted,  erring  creatures 
ae  we  are  may  have  wished  to  defend,  what  God  sees  to  be  truA 
may  prevail. 

I  am,  Reverend  and  Dear  Sir,  with  sincere  affection  and  esteea, 

jonr  brother, 

LEONARD  WOODS. 

Theological  Seminary  ^  Andover^ ) 
Jvhf  SO,  ISM.  ) 
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GoNOio  AD  Glsrum,  pp.  28— -84. 

^^  Thb  muyersal  depravity  of  mankind  is  not  inconsistent  wifli 
the  nK)ral  perfection  of  (rod.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  ask,  (and  I 
admit  the  facts  on  which  the  objection  rests,)  —  how  conld  a  God 
of  perfect  sincerity  and  goodness  bring  a  race  of  creatures  into 
existence,  and  give  them  such  a  nature  that  they  will  all  certainly 
nn,  and  incur  his  wrath?  —  It  is  also  added,  to  increase  the 
weight  of  the  objection,  —  why  render  this  universal  rinfulness  of 
a  race  the  consequence  of  one  man's  act  —  why  not  give  to  each 
a  fair  trial  for  himself  ?  I  answer,  Grod  does  give  to  each  a  fair 
trial  for  himself.  Not  a  human  being  docs  or  can  become  thus 
sinful  or  depraved,  but  by  his  own  choice.  God  does  not  compel 
him  to  un  by  the  nature  he  gives  him.  Nor  is  his  sin  although  a 
consequence  of  Adam's  sm,  in  such  a  sense  its  consequence,  as 
not  to  be  a  free  voluntary  act  of  his  own.  He  sins  freely,  volun- 
tarily. There  is  no  other  way  of  sinning.  God,  (there  is  no 
irreverence  in  saying  it,)  can  make  nothing  else  sin,  but  the  sin- 
ner's act. 

1.  ^^  Do  you  then  say,  that  God  gave  man  a  nature,  which  he 
knew  would  lead  him  to  sin  ?  —  What  if  He  did  ?  —  Do  you  know 
that  God  could  have  done  better,  better  on  the  whole,  or  better  if 
he  gave  him  exbtencc  at  all,  eveyi  for  the  individual  himself  f 
The  error  lies  in  the  gratuitous  assumption,  that  God  could  have 
adopted  a  moral  system,  and  prevented  all  sin,  or  at  least,  the 
present  degree  of  sin.    For,  no  man  knows  this  —  no  man  can 
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prove  it.  The  assumption  therefore  is  wholly  unauthorised,  as  the 
basis  of  the  present  objection,  and  the  objection  itself  groundless. 
On  the  supposition  that  the  evil  which  exists  is  in  respect  to  divine 
prevention,  incidentcd  to  the  best  possible  system,  and  that  not- 
withstandmg  the  evil,  Qoi  will  secure  the  greatest  good  possible  to 
him  to  secure,  who  can  impeach  either  his  wisdom  or  his  goodness 
because  evil  exists  ?  I  say  then  that  as  ignorance  is  incompetent 
to  make  an  objection,  and  as  no  one  knows  that  this  supposition  ia 
not  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  has  a  right  to  assert  the  contrary,  or 
even  to  think  it.  Suppose  then  God  had  adopted  a  different 
system,  who  is  competent  to  foretell  or  to  conjecture  the  results,— 
or  even  the  results  of  one  iota  of  change  in  the  present  system  ? 
Suppose  (rod  had  made  you  just  like  Adam,  or  even  like  Lucifer, 
and  placed  you  in  dmilar  circumstances,  do  you  know  that  you 
would  not  have  sinned  as  he  did  ?  How  do  you  know  that  had 
you  commenced  your  immortal  career  with  such  aggravated  gmlt, 
God  would  not  have  found  it  necessary  to  send  you  to  hell  without 
an  offer  of  mercy,  and  that  you  would  not  have  sunk  in  deeper 
woe  than  that  which  now  awaits  you  ?  —  How  do  you  know  that 
what  might  have  been  true  respecting  yourself,  had  not  been  true 
of  any  other  possible  system  of  accountable  beings  ?  How  do  you 
know,  that  had  God  ordered  thmgs  otherwise  than  he  has,  this 
very  world,  now  cheered  with  the  calls  of  mercy  and  brightened 
with  the  hopes  of  eternal  life,  yea  that  heaven  itself  would  not 
now  be  trembling  under  the  thunders  of  retributive  vengeance  ? 
Man,  —  man  in  his  ignorance,  alter  the  plan  and  procedure  of  his 
God !  How  dare  he  think  of  it  ?  Beware,  ye  insects  of  a  day, 
ye  are  judging  Him  '^  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot 
contain." 

**  Now  think  of  this,  fellow  sinner.  God,  in  adopting  the  pre- 
sent system  with  sJl  the  sin  incidental  to  it,  may  have  adopted  the 
best  possible.  In  giving  to  you  the  nature  which  he  has,  and  in 
placing  you  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  has,  he  may  have 
done  the  best  he  could  even  for  you." 

*'  NoTB.  The  difficaldes  on  this  difficult  subject  as  it  is  extensirely  regarded, 
leralt  in  the  view  of  the  writer  from  two  very  common  but  groandiess  assumptionf 
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— -  assumptions  which,  so  long  as  the  j  are  admitted  and  zeaaoned  upon,  maut  leste 
the  sabject  involved  in  insuperable  difficulties. 

2.  ''  The  assumptions  arc  these ;  First,  that  sin  is  the  nec&mxry  meafta  of  the  greatmt 
good^  and  as  sudi,  ao  far  as  it  exists,  is  preferable  on  the  tchoU  to  holiness  in  its  stead. 
Secondly,  that  God  could  in  a  moral  system  have  prevented  all  «ii,  or  at  least  the  pt^ 
smt  degree  of  sin. 

"  In  further  explanation  of  the  ground  token  in  answering  the  above  objectioii,  Iht 
following  inquiries  are  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  candid. 

3.  "  Is  not  the  assumption  that  the  degree  of  sin  which  exists,  or  even  any  degree 
of  sin,  is  on  the  whole  preferable  to  holiness  in  its  stead,  inconsistent  alike  witk 
the  benevolence  and  the  siricority  of  God  ?  —  With  his  benevolenoe.  If  such  be 
the  nature  of  God,  of  man,  of  holiness,  of  sin,  of  all  things,  that  sin  is  the  necessaiy 
means  of  the  greatest  good,  ought  it  not  to  be  made  the  subject  of  precept  —  would 
h  not  be,  by  a  benevolent  moral  Governor  ?  For  how  can  it  be  consistent  witk  dn 
benevolence  of  a  moral  governor,  to  require  of  his  sul^icoti  .that  moml  oondqfll 
which  is  not  on  the  whole  for  the  best  1 

4.  "  If  it  be  said  that  it  is  on  the  whole  for  the  best  that  he  should  re^trs  it^  btft 
not  on  the  whole  for  the  best  that  they  should  perform  it  —  what  is  this  but  to  wkj 
that  it  is  on  the  whole  for  the  best  that  he  should  practise  deception  on  has  svb- 
jects  ?  And  what  then  becomes  of  his  sincerity  t  Let  us  take  an  example  or  tiaa. 
Who  would  regard  the  command  of  a  parent  as  sincere^  it  being  known  that  he 
prefers  on  the  whole  the  disobedience  of  the  child  to  his  obedience  ?  Who  would 
regard  the  invitation  of  a  friend  as  sincere^  being  fully  apprized  that  he  prefers  on 
tiie  whole  its  rejection  to  its  acceptance  1  .If  it  be  said  that  do  sabjects  of  God 
have  such  knowledge  of  God's  preference  of  sin  to  holiness  in  their  own  case,  then 
the  question  is  whether  their  ignorance  alters  the  fact ;  and  whether  he  is  truly 
sincere^  when  he  would  be  justly  pronounced  insincre  if  the  real  fact  were  known? 
Besides,  after  the  commission  of  sin,  the  fact  of  such  a  preference,  if  there  be  one, 
is  known.  How  then  docs  the  sincerity  of  God  appear,  when  it  is  placed  beyond  a 
doubt  by  the  event,  tliat  he  did  prefer  on  the  whole,  the  sin  committed  by  the  sab- 
ject to  the  holiness  rccjuii-cd  in  his  hiw  ?  Is  it  then  possible  that  God  should  be 
sincere  in  his  commands  and  invitations,  unless  holiness  in  man  be  on  the  whole 
preferable  to  sin  in  its  stead  ? 

5.  '*  Further,  it  is  extensively  maintained  that  virtue  is  founded  in  utility,  i.  c.  that 
such  is  the  nature,  relations,  and  tendencies  of  things,  that  greater  happiness  will 
result  from  virtue  or  liolincss,  than  from  vice  or  sin  How  then  can  sin  in  the 
nature  of  thin«;s  be  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good  ? 

6.  '•  Again,  if  sin  Ik;  thn  necfssary  means  of  the  greatest  good,  who  can  reason- 
ably regard  the  commission  of  it  with  sorrow,  or  even  regret  ?  What  benevolent 
beinir,  duly  informed,  can  ingenuously  regret  that  by  sin  he  has  put  it  in  the 
power  of  God  to  produce  greater  good,  than  God  could  other>vise  produce? 
Ought  it  not  rather  to  be  matter  of  grateful  praise  that  he  has  sinned,  and  thus  fur- 
nished, by  what  he  has  done,  the  necessary  means  of  the'  greatest  possible  good  ? 
Surely  the  act  considered  simply  in  tlie  relation  of  the  necessary  means  of  such  an 
end,  is  not  a  matter  for  regret;  this  being  the  very  reason  why  God  himself  ia 
supposed  to  prefer  it. 
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7.  "Is  it  then  said,  that  the  intention  is  selfish  and  sinfal?  Be  it  so!  Had 
the  subject  however  been  fully  apprized  of  the  utility  of  the  deed,  and  the 
real  preference  of  Grod,  (as  in  the  case  of  the  destmction  of  the  Canaanites,^ 
his  own  interest  and  his  duty  would  have  been  coincident ;  and  how  does  it  Kp- 
pear  that  in  this  case  he  had  not  performed  the  act  from  a  benevolent  intention  1 
And  how  great  is  the  guilt  of  a  selfish  intention  which,  for  aught  that  appears, 
b  occasioned  by  deception  on  the  part  of  the  lawgiver  ?  Is  it  said  that  the  sel- 
fish intention  is  necessary  to  the  action  as  the  means  of  good  ?  But  where  is  an 
instance  in  which  the  good  educed  from  a  sinfal  action  is  dependent  on  the  selfish 
intention  of  the  agent?  Is  it  said,  that  otherwise  God  could  not  show  mercy  in 
its  foigiveness  ?  Does  God  then  deceive  his  subjects  in  regard  to  the  true  nature 
and  tendency  of  moral  acts,  and  thus  pccasion  their  sin  that  he  may  have 
the  £^ory  of  foigiving  it  ?  Is  this  the  glory  of  his  mercy  1  Besides,  how  does 
h  appear  that  the  subject  did  not  really  intend  good  ?  The  law  of  God,  accord- 
ing to  the  assumption,  is  no  proof  that  transgression  is  not  on  the  whole  for 
the  best;  indeed  the  subject  knows  that  all  sin  will  prove  to  be  the  necessary 
means  of  the  gpceatest  good ;  how  then  does  it  appear  that  with  this  knowledge  he 
was  not  truly  benevolent  in  performing  the  deed  ?  What  reason  then  for  sorrow 
or  regret  remains  ? 

**  The  second  assumption  now  claims  our  notice ;  viz^.  theU  God  could  have  preventad 
aU  mn,  or  at  least  the  preaent  degree  of  sin^  in  a  moral  system. 

8.  **  If  holiness  in  a  moral  system  be  preferable  on  the  whole  to  sin  in  its  stead, 
why  did  not  a  benevolent  God,  were  it  possible  to  him,  prevent  all  sin,  and  secure 
the  prevalence  of  universal  holiness  ?  Would  not  a  moral  universe  of  perfect 
holiness,  and  of  course  of  perfect  happiness,  be  happier  and  better  than  one  com- 
prising sin  and  its  miseries  ?  And  must  not  infinite  benevolence  accomplish  all 
the  good  it  can  ?  Would  not  a  benevolent  God  then,  had  it  been  possible  to  him  m 
the  nature  of  things^  have  secured  the  existence  of  universal  holiness  in  his  moral 
kingdom? 

9.  "  Is  the  reader  startled  by  an  enquiry  which  sccras  to  limit  the  power  of  God  ? 
But  does  not  he  equally  limit  the  power  of  God  by  supposing,  or  rather  affirming, 
that  God  COULD  kot  secure  the  greatest  good  without  the  existence  of  siu  ?  On 
either  supposition  there  is  what  may  be  called  a  limitation  of  the  power  of  God  by 
the  nature  of  things.  In  one  case,  the  limitation  is  supposed  to  result  from  the  na- 
ture of  sin ;  in  the  other,  from  the  nature  of  moral  agency.  If  then  one  of  these 
suppositions  must  be  made,  which  is  the  most  honorable  to  God  ? 

10.  "  Further,  does  not  he  who  is  startled  by  this  supposition,  limit  the  goodness  of 
God  ?  Undeniably  he  does,  if  it  be  conceded  that  holiness  is  on  the  whole  prefer- 
able to  sin  in  its  stead.  For  he  who  admits  this,  and  maintains  that  God  could 
have  secured  the  existence  of  holiness  instead  of  sin,  must  also  admit  that  God  is 
not  good  enongh  to  accomplish  all  the  good  in  his  power ;  not  good  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  worst  of  evils.  And  who  does  most  reverence  to  God,  he  who  supposes 
that  God  would  have  prevented  all  sin  in  his  morni  universe,  but  could  not,  or  he 
who  affirms  that  he  could  have  prevented  it,  but  iwuld  not  ?  Or  is  it  more  honora- 
ble to  God  to  suppose  that  such  is  the  nature  of  sin,  that  he  could  not  accomplish 
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tiie  highest  good  without  it,  than  to  suppose  that  suck  is  the  nature  fnffree  agmig 
that  God  oodd  not  wholly  prerent  its  perversion  ? 

11.  *' Bat  the  main  inquiry  on  this  point  remains,  —  does  the  supposition  that 
God  could  not  prerent  sin  in  a  moral  system,  limit  his  power  at  all  ?  To  sup- 
pose  or  affirm  that  God  cannot  perform  what  is  impouible  in  the  nature  of  tkin^^  is 
not  properly  to  limit  his  power.  Is  there  then  the  least  particle  of  evidence,  that 
the  entire  prevention  of  sin  in  moral  beings  is  possible  to  God  in  the  nature 
of  things  1  If  not,  then  what  becomes  of  the  very  common  assumption  of  sndi 
possibility  ? 

12.  ^AU  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  assumption  must  be  derived  either  from 
the  nature  of  the  tuhject^  or  from  known  fticta.  Is  there  such  evidence  from  the  nature 
rf  the  subject  f  It  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  the  prevention  of  sin  by  any  influ- 
«nee  that  destroys  the  power  to  sin,  destroys  moral  agency.  Moral  agents  then 
must  possess  the  power  to  sin.  Who  then  can  prove  a  priori  or  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  that  a  being  who  can  sin^  will  not  sin  f  How  can  it  be  proved  a 
priori  or  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  that  a  thing  will  not  6f,  when  for  aught 
that  appears,  it  majr  be  ?  On  this  point,  is  it  presumptuous  to  bid  defiance  to  dn 
powers  of  human  reason  ? 

IS.  "  Is  there  any  evidence  from  facts  f  Facts,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  u, 
ftimish  no  support  to  the  assumption,  that  God  could  in  a  moral  system  prevent 
all  sin,  or  even  the  present  degree  of  sin.  For  we  know  of  no  creature  of  God, 
whose  holiness  is  secured  without  that  influence  which  results  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  the  existence  of  sin  and  its  punishment.  How  then  can  it  be 
shown  Jrom  facts^  that  Grod  could  secure  any  of  his  moral  creatures  in  holiness, 
without  this  influence ;  or  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  allej;^  instances  of  the  pre- 
vention of  sin  under  this  influence,  to  prove  that  God  could  prevent  it  u^thout 
this  influence?  Rather,  do  not  all  known  facts  furnisli  a  strong  presumption  to 
the  contrary  ?  If  God  cofild  prevfnt  all  sin  without  this  iujlwnce^  why  has  he  not 
done  it?  Be  this  however  ns  it  may,  since  CJod  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
prevented  sin  in  a  single  instance  without  this"  influence,  how  can  it  be  proved 
from  facts,  that  he  could  have  prevented  all  sin,  or  even  the  present  degree  of 
sin  in  a  moral  system  ?  ILid  his  craitures  done  ichat  they  could,  then  indeed  there 
had  been  more  holiness  and  less  sin.  But  the  question  is,  what  could  God  luive 
done  to  secure  such  a  result  f  llt^  he  prevented  the  sins  of  one  human  being 
to  the  present  time,  or  had  he  l)roujL?ht  to  repenranre  one  sinner  more  than 
he  has,  who  can  prove  that  the  requisite  interposition  for  the  purpose,  would 
not  result  in  a  vast  increase  of  sin  in  the  system,  includinj;^  even  the  apostasy 
and  augmented  guilt  of  that  individual '?  In  a  word,  who  is  competent  to 
foret«'ll,  or  authorized  even  to  surmise  the  eonsetiucm-es  of  the  Iciist  iota  of 
change  in  the  present  system  of  influence  to  produce  holiness  and  prevent 
sin  ?  If  no  one,  then  all  assamj)tions  on  the  suhject,  like  that  under  consid- 
eration, are  whollv  unwarranted.  It  mav  be  tnic,  that  God  will  secure  under 
the  present  system  of  tilings,  the  greatest  degree  of  holiness  and  the  least 
degree  of  sin,  which  it  is  jtossiUe  to  him  in  the  nature  of  thin^/s  to  secure.  Nei- 
ther the  nature  of  th*'  suhjtri,  nor  known  facts,  furnish  a  particle  of  evidence 
to  thi;  contrary..    The  assumption  therefore,  that  God  could  in  a  moral   sys- 
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tern  have  prerented  all  sin,  or  the  present  degree  of  sin,  is  whollj  gimtoii- 
ons  and  onauthorized,  and  ought  never  to  he  made  the  basis  of  an  objection  or  em 
argument. 

14.  "As  an  apology  for  tliis  note,  the  writer  would  say  that  the  objection  al* 
luded  to  in  the  discourse,  so  commonly  rises  in  the  mind  in  connection  with 
the  subject,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  notice  it;  and  while  he  knows  of  no 
refutation  except  the  one  given,  he  was  desirous  of  attempting  still  further  to 
free  the  subject  from  distressing  and  groundless  perplexity.  This  is  done  in  hii 
own  yiew,  simply  by  dismissing  from  the  mind  the  two  assumptions  which  hara 
been  examined.  The  mode  in  which  the  mind  will  in  this  way,  be  led  to  Tiew  the 
character  and  government  of  God  may,  it  is  believed,  be  shown  to  be  free  from 
embarrassment  by  an  example. 

15.  "  Suppose  then  the  father  of  several  sons  to  have  foreknown  with  minute 
accuracy  the  various  propensities  and  tendencies  of  their  nature,  and  aU  thepoesibU 
conditions  or  circumstances  in  which  he  might  place  them,  with  all  the  results  of 
each  condition.  Suppose  him  also  to  foresee  with  absolute  certainty,  that  to 
place  them  at  a  public  seminary,  although  he  knows  it  will  be,  unavoidably  to 
himself,  attended  with  a  temporary  course  of  vice  on  their  part,  will  nerer^ 
iheless  result  in  greater  good  than  he  can  secure  by  placing  them  in  any  other 
condition  or  circumstances.  Suppose  it  to  be  true,  and  known  to  him,  that 
their  uniform  good  conduct  at  the  seminary  would  be  far  better  on  the  whole 
or  in  every  respect  than  their  misconduct  Suppose  him  now  to  send  them  at 
the  proper  age,  to  the  place  of  their  education  with  solemn  and  unqualified 
iijunctions  of  uniform  good  conduct ;  and  all  the  results  to  be  as  foreseen.  Now 
can  the  procedure  of  this  father  be  impeached  in  any  respect  whatever  ?  Does 
he  not  evince  wisdom  and  benevolence  in  every  part  of  it  ?  Does  he  not  erhice 
the  most  absolute  and  perfect  sincerity  in  his  ii\junctions  of  right  conduct  f 
Does  he  not  at  the  same  time  furnish  by  what  he  does,  adequate  and  dedsive 
ground  for  acquiescence  in  view  of  the  incidental  evil ;  and  is  there  not  equally 
decisive  ground  for  repentance  to  his  disobedient  children  in  what  th^  do  f  If 
these  things  are  so  in  the  procedure  of  this  father,  why  are  they  not  so  in  tlio 
procedure  of  God  ? 

**  The  writer  hopes  he  shall  not  be  charged  without  proof  with  denying  what  he 
ftdly  beUeves — that  the  providential  purposes  or  decrees  of  God  extend  to  all  ac- 
tual events,  sin  not  excepted.  God  may  really  purpose  the  existence  of  liii, 
whether  he  purpose  it  for  one  reason  or  for  another ;  he  may,  as  the  example 
shows,  as  really  purpose  sin  though  wholly  an  evil,  considered  as  incidental^  so  hi 
■s  his  power  of  prevention  is  concerned,  to  the  best  moral  system,  as  purpose  it 
considered  as  so  excellent  in  its  nature  and  relations  as  to  be  the  necessary  means 
of  the  greatest  good.  And  while  the  theory  now  proposed  exhibits  the  providen- 
tial government  of  God  as  the  basis  of  submission,  confidence,  and  joy,  under  all 
tiie  evils  that  befal  his  dependent  creatures  ;  it  also  presents,  as  no  other  theory  In 
tiie  view  of  the  writer  does  present,  the  Moral  Government  of  God  in  its  unim- 
paired perfection  and  gloiy,  to  deter  from  sin  and  allure  to  holiness  his  aooounUk 
Ue  sdyjects." 
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Thb  attention  of  the  reli^ons  public  has,  of  late,  been  fre- 
quently called  to  the  subject  above  named,  and  much  has  been 
written  and  published  on  both  aides  of  the  question  at  issue  b^ 
tween  the  parties.  It  is  not  my  object  to  notice  all  the  particular 
opnions  and  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  by  writers 
engaged  in  the  controversy.  I  can  promise  no  more  than  to  take 
a  summary  view  of  the  points  which  are  regarded  as  of  the  first 
importance,  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  doctrine  has  been 
defended,  and  the  chief  arguments  on  which  it  rests,  and  to 
'  inquire  what  conclusion  a  candid  regard  to  truth  will  lead  us  to 
adopt. 

I  have  read  several  publications  on  the  subject,  particularly  the 
IKscourses  of  Mr.  Mahan,  which  he  had  the  kindness  to  send  to 
me ;  the  Letter  of  Mr.  Ktch,  and  Dr.  Weeks'  Letter  in  reply ; 
several  Lectures  of  Mr.  flnney,  published  in  the  Oberlin  Evan- 
gelist ;  Dr.  Pond's  and  Mr.  Folsom's  articles  in  the  Am.  Bib. 
Bepository,  and  finally  Mr.  Mahan's  article  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Folsom.*  My  design  however  is,  to  g^ve  the  reader  my  own 
reflections,  and  to  show  exactly  how  the  subject  lies  in  my  own 
mind.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  express  desire  of  Mr.  Mahan, 
fliat  I  have  undertaken  to  review  what  he  has  published  on  the  sub- 
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ject ;  and  I  am  persuaded  tibat  he  would  be  fiur  from  wiahingi 
that  my  personal  regard  to  him  should  prevent  a  free  and  tfaorouj^ 
examination  of  his  system,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  he  defends 
it. 

I  be^  with  a  general  remailb^  ttie  correctness  of  which  no  one 
will  question.  When  a  man  undertakes  to  sustain  and  propagaU 
a  navel  system^  —  a  system  different  from  what  has  commaniy  iem 
entertainei  by  iAe  hat  if  fnehy^^^U  is  inmdmisMk  for  Um  to  sd 
forthj  as  a  part  of  his  peeuUar  system^  any  opinions  wkuk  ar$ 
held  by  those  from  whom  he  professes  to  differ.  He  may  show,  if 
he  can,  that  the  principles  which  are  common  to  him  and  to  othen^ 
when  rightiy  carried  out,  involve  his  peculiarities,  and  that  tho0a 
who  do  not  embrace  his  system  are  inconsistent  with  themselves  in 
holding  to  those  common  principles.  He  is  at  liberty  to  show  ttaft 
they  stop  short  of  the  mark,  and  must  sulkr  loss.  But  <ten  }m 
with  propriety  mention  those  commonly  received  princnptet,  II 
peculiar  to  him  in  distinction  from  others  ?  Can  he  take  any  aS* 
vantage  from  them,  to  prove  the  excellence  of  his  system  above  A0 
common  system  ?  Can  he  in  any  way  properly  make  the  ittpMfr- 
fflon  that  they  belong  to  him,  more  than  to  evangelical  ministetS 
generally  ? 

In  this  respect,  I  am  constrsdned  to  say,  that  Mr.  Marian,  llfr. 
Htch  and  others  have,  however  undesignedly,  committed  an  obvi- 
ous fault,  and  one  which  is  likely  to  mislead  incautious  readeit. 
In  various  instances,  they  exhibit  certain  views  and  lay  down  e6^- 
tain  principles,  as  peculiar  to  themselves  in  distinction  from  others^ 
which,  so  far  as  they  are  true,  are  in  fact  held  as  fully  by  othert 
Ss  by  them.  Such  a  proceeding  is  evidently  unfair,  and  whatever 
advantage  may  be  derived  from  it,  is  ui^ust. 

Now  Mr.  Mahan  represents  it  as  a  principle  belong^g  to  Ul 
system,  in  distinction  from  the  common  system,  that  God  haA 
made  full  provision  in  the  gospel  to  render  Christians  *^  perfect  it 
every  good  work  to  do  his  will."  In  his  Discourses,  p.  W,  wherd 
he  professes  to  set  forth  his  system,  in  contrast  with  the  conmioti 
system,  he  says :  "  On  one  side  "  (that  is,  on  his  si4e)  •*  il  ^ 
affirmed,  that  gmee  is  provided  k  ike  ^pal  to  mider  the  Chiis- 
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tian,  eyen  in  this  life,  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  the  will  of 
€k>d.  On  the  other  aide  it  is  aflBnned,  that  no  such  grace  is  pro- 
vided." And  in  the  Repository  for  October,  1840,  p.  409,  where 
he  undertakes  to  show  in  what  respect  he  diflfers  from  others,  he 
repeats  the  same  thmg.  In  his  Discourses,  p.  98,  he  says :  ^^  The 
only  existing  different ''  (that  is,  between  his  views  and  those 
conmionly  held)  *^  respects  the  extent  of  the  provisions  and  promises 
of  divine  grace,  in  regard  to  Christians  in  this  life."  And  when 
he  comes  to  state  more  practically  what  he  regards  as  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  his  system,  in  distinction  firom  the  one  commonly 
received  (such  a  distinction  being  everywhere  implied,)  he  points 
to  this,  namely :  ^^  that  God  has  made  full  provision,  not  only  for 
tiie  pardcm  of  every  sin,  but  for  the  entire  perfection  of  believers 
in  holiness,  and  for  every  particular  necessity  which  may  come 
upon  tiiem  in  time  and  eternity." 

Attentive  readers  will  perceive  that  the  idea  of  such  a  distino- 
tion,  between  the  advocates  of  Perfection  and  others,  has  full  pos- 
Bemxm  of  Mr.  Mahan's  mind,  and  is  interwoven  with  the  whole 
texture  of  his  Discourses. 

Mr.  Ktch  takes  tiie  same  ground.  He  states  it  as  the  first 
pcnnt  of  inquiry  between  him  and  his  brethren,  whether  Gody  in  the 
eoamomg  cf  his  graee^  has  made  provision  to  save  his  people  from 
their  sins  ;  and  he  affirms  it  to  be  Am  belief  that  such  proviuon  is 
made. 

Now  some  readers  will  be  inclined  to  exdum ;  what  a  power- 
fbl  recommendation  is  this  of  the  doctrine  of  Perfection!  What 
a  striking  argument  in  its  favor !  We  find  firom  the  writings  of 
these  men,  that  the  doctrine  has  this  peculiar  excellence,  namely ; 
it  asserts  tiiat  full  provision  has  been  made  by  divine  grace  for  the 
entire  deliverance  of  believers  firom  sin.  How  precious  such  a 
provision  I  How  plainly  taught  in  the  Bible !  And  how  strange 
it  is  that  Christians  have  so  long  overlooked  it !  How  great  the 
mistake  of  those  who  differ  firom  these  writers,  and  who  do  not 
believe  that  God  has  made  provision  for  the  entire  sanctification  of 
believers! 

And  yet  it  is  a  fiu^,  that  devout  Christians  and  orthodox 
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divines  have  in  all  ages  believed  and  muntiuned  the  preekMis  doc- 
trine, that  in  the  proper  Scripture  sense, /uK  frwrnom  i»  mmh 
not  only  for  the  forgiveness  of  sitij  but  for  the  eompUU  stmetijbth 
tion  of  QodCs  people.  I  might  fill  volumes  with  quotationfl  bntk 
evangelical  writers,  in  which  this  grand  sentiment  is  stron^y  9^ 
serted  and  clearly  illustrated,  and  is  set  foilh  as  the  foundation  oC 
hope  and  the  spring  of  eflbrt  to  believers.  Let  an^f  one  read  Ae 
practical  writmgs  of  Flavel,  Owen,  Bunyan,  Watts^  Doddridgi, 
President  Davies,  Oood,  and  nmnberless  other  anthort,  aBdent 
and  modem,  and  he  will  find  that  they  exhibit  this  sentimeai  in  all 
its  preciousness.  I  hope  to  be  excused^  if  I  take  ttie  liberty  to 
say,  that  no  truth  has  been  more  familiar  to  my  own  mmd,  or  mors 
sealously  inculcated  in  my  preaching  and  conversation  than  VboM^ 
thai  the  Saviowr  has  tnade  provision  for  the  entire  deUveremm  tfhii 
people  from  sin ;  that  the  gospd  contains  a  remecfyfar  «S  emr 
spiritual  diseases  ;  that  thare  is  a  fulness  m  Christy  miequaU  ts 
supply  aU  our  need.  It  has  been  the  same  with  otkersi.  I  ooold 
name  many,  whom  I  have  known  personally,  who  have  lealonsfy 
preached  this  doctrine,  and  have  rested  upon  it,  firing  s^nd  dying, 
as  the  rock  of  thoir  salvation.  By  evangelical  ministers  generally^ 
this  doctrine  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  grand  peenliaritisa 
of  the  gospel.  In  their  view,  the  gospel  is  no  gospel  without  it. 
And  yet  I  must  confess  that  neither  I,  nor  my  brethren  generally, 
have  given  this  great  gospel  truth  so  high  a  place  as  it  ought  to 
hold  in  our  preaching.  And  Mr.  Mahan  might  with  propriety 
have  noticed  this,  and  might  have  truly  said,  that  in  msaxf 
instances  it  has  been  so  far  neglected,  as  to  make  the  imprescdmi 
upon  others,  tliat  it  was  no  part  of  our  belief.  But  we  do  believe 
it,  and  we  always  have  believed  it ;  and  we  have  sincerely  and 
earnestly  published  it,  as  the  ground  of  hope  to  man.  We  ure,  I 
acknowledge,  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Mahan,  for  holding  forth 
this  truth  so  clearly,  and  giving  it  such  prominence  in  the  gospel 
plan.  And  if  he  had  labored  merely  to  wake  up  his  brethren  te 
justcr  views  of  the  importance  of  this  fundamental  article  of  their 
fkith,  and  to  greater  diligence  and  fervor  in  explaining,  confirming 
and  applying  it ;  his  labor  would  have  been  directed  to  a  noble 
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object,  -and  would  not  have  been  in  vain.  But  for  him  to  say,  or 
imply,  that  orthodox  ministers  have  not  believed  and  taught  tins 
troth,  — *  why,  he  might  as  well  say,  they  have  not  believed  and 
taught  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible.  The  &ot  is,  tibe  m<»*e 
devoutly  ministers  and  Christians  have  studied  the  word  of  6od, 
the  more  they  have  known  of  themselves,  and  the  more  earnestly 
they  have  sought  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  bettw 
have  they  understood  the  provisions  of  the  gospel,  and  the  BKMre 
entirely  have  they  relied  upon  the  allnsufficient  grace  of  Christ.  I 
am  jgjbd'to  see,  that  as  Mr.  Mahan  has  come  to  entertain  moire 
eeudted  views  of  the  gracious  provisions  of  the  gospel  for  the 
ianctifioation  of  believers,  he  has  ceased  to  give  such  prominence, 
m  he  fimnerly  did,  to  the  ability  or  free-will  of  man,  and  has 
tKpresaly  renounced  it,  as  famishing  any  ground  of  hope  for  sin- 
ners,  or  any  (Eqpring  of  holiness  to  Christians,  and  has  been  brought 
to  rely  wholly  on  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  to  look  to  him  for  the 
whole  of  salvation.  Luther  did  this,  when  he  first  emerged  from 
the  darkness  of  popery.  William  Cowper  did  this  at  his  first  con- 
'Vffsion.  Devout  Christians  have  all  done  this,  though  with  differ- 
ent degrees  of  clearness ;  and  multitudes  of  them  have  done  it  in 
m  high  a  degree  and  with  as  much  comfort,  as  Mr.  Mahan. 

I  have  reoentiy  read  the  biography  of  Mrs.  Hawkes,  a  humble 
Qiristain  in  the  common  walks  of  life,  who  derived  special  benefit 
from  the  instructions  of  Cecil.  And  I  shall  here  make  a  single 
quotation  from  one  of  her  letters,  showing  her  cordial  reliance  on 
flie  grace  of  Christ  for  the  whole  of  sanetifieation.  She  says  to 
her  oorrespondent :  *•*•  You  want  to  know  how  I  have  been  con- 
quering «e{f.  Alas !  I  have  only  been  fighting  against  self,  but 
am  still  vei9^  &r  from  being  a  conqueror ;  and  I  am  thajikfal  to 
say,  as  you  do,  JemiB  show8  me  my  strength  is  in  Mm  ;  and  my 
desire  is,  to  be  as  a  little  child.  When  I  want  to  act,  I  go  to  him 
for  wisdmn  and  strength.  If  I  feel  anger,  I  run  to  him  and  show 
it  to  him.  When  I  feel  pride  rising  upon  any  occasion,  I  go  to 
Um  and  confess  it.  To  him  I  take  every  sin,  as  it  arises  —  every 
want,  every  desponding  thought.  To  him  I  go  for  every  good 
thought,  >vevery  good  desire,  every  good  word  and  work,  crying, 
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Lord^  help  me  in  thiSy  —  Lordy  help  me  in  the  other,  it  tt  % 
grace  alaney  that  can  produce  am^thing  good  in  me*  What  elM 
18  meant  by  Christ's  Uving  in  me,  and  I  in  him  ?  It  is  by  this 
simple  faith,  that  we  must  biing  forth  good  fruits ;  and  to  obttm 
it,  we  must  plead  the  promises.  How  are  we  to  be  tranflfoniied  in 
the  epnt  of  our  minds,  and  to  be  changed  into  his  image,  from 
glory  to  glory?  Not  by  looking  within,  but  by  kxddng  to 
Jesus." 

Now  how  does  this  differ  from  Ihe  views  exhibited  by  llr. 
Mahan  in  the  following  passage.  He  says,  just  as  thousandB  have 
said  before :  ^^  The  promises  are  adapted  to  every  possible  o(m£- 
tion.  They  descend  to  the  sinner  in  the  lowest  depths  of  gdlt  and 
depravity,  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  him  out  of  the  honible  pily 
and  rendering  him  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature.  They  meet 
the  Christian  in  a  state  of  partial  holmess,  for  the  porpoae  of  raift* 
ing  him  to  a  state  of  perfect  love.  Now  to  use  the  pronuses  ao  m 
to  become  possessed  of  the  blessings  they  proffer  to  us,  four  tliingp 
are  necessary :  that  we  know  our  need ;  that  we  apprehend  tine 
particular  promise  of  Christ  which  was  dedlgned  to  meet  that  par- 
ticular necessity ;  that  we  repose  full  confidence  in  the  ability  and 
faithfulness  of  Christ  to  fulfil  the  promise  ;  and  that  we  cast  our 
whole  being  upon  him,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  securing  a  ful- 
filment of  the  particular  promise  before  us.  For  example  ;  the 
sinner  is  brought  to  feel  himself  to  be  in  a  lost  condition.  Here 
he  is  met  with  the  declaration  of  Christ :  /  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost ;  —  and  whosoever  cometh  unto  me^  I 
will  in  nowise  cast  out.  Let  the  sinner  cast  himself  directly 
upon  Christ,  for  the  definite  purpose  of  securing  a  fulfilment  of  this 
promise.  Are  you  in  darkness  ?  Go  directly  to  Christ  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise :  ItaiU  lead  the  blind  by  a  way  whidi 
they  knew  not.  Is  your  heart  hard  and  unfeeling  ?  Go  to  Christ 
and  cast  yourself  upon  his  faithfulness  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise :  I  mil  take  the  heart  of  stone  out  of  your  flesh  and  wiU 
give  you  a  heart  of  flesh.  Do  temptations  beset  you  ?  Go  to 
Christ  with  the  promise :  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted 
above  that  you  are  able,  but  will  with  the  temptation  make  a  way 
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to  escape,  that  ye  may  he  able  to  hear  it.  Are  you  about  to  enter 
into  new  scenes,  or  spheres  of  action  ?  Go  to  Christ  with  the 
promises :  lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  and,  my  grace  is  sufficient 
for  thee.  In  short,  whatever  your  condition,  remembw  that  you 
are  addressed  by  your  Saviour  with  some  specific  promise,  per- 
fectly adapted  to  your  case ;  and  your  life  depends  upon  your 
easting  yourself  4it  once  upon  the  faithfulness  of  Christ  for  the 
{u]fihnent  of  that  promise." 

Now  all  this  which  I  have  quoted  firom  Mr.  Mahan,  is  just  and 
Scriptural,  exhibiting  the  true  spirit  of  the  gospel.  And  all  that 
is  wanted  is,  tiiat  he  should  have  frankly  said,  tkis  is  nothing  new. 
It  is  the  good  old  way,  in  which  evangelical  writers  and  Christians 
have  always  understood  and  applied  the  provisions  and  promises 
ef  the  gospel.  I  could  easily  cite  many  passages  of  the  same 
knport,  and  still  more  striking,  from  Bunyan's  Jerusalem  Sinner 
Saved,  M^Laurin's  Sermons,  Good's  Better  Covenant,  and  the 
writmgB  of  John  Newton.  And  I  have  hoped  that  orthodox  min- 
isters would  give  up  what  remains  among  them  of  a  cold,  abstruse, 
philosophical  way  of  preaching,  and  adopt  more  fully  the  deterou- 
nation  of  Paul,  to  know  nothing  hut  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crtAci- 
fied,  and  to  make  him  all  in  all.  May  the  day  soon  come  when 
this  shall  be  the  case  unvisersally.  And  let  us,  who  differ  from 
Mr.  Mahan  in  other  respects,  be  careful  to  profit  by  his  remarks 
on  this  subject ;  and  let  us  copy  his  earnestness  in  holding  forth 
the  all-sufficient  provisions  of  the  gospel  for  the  entire  sanctification 
of  believers. 

My  aim  has  been  to  do  full  justice  to  Mr.  Mahan,  in  holding 
the  great  principle  above  considered  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
show,  that  orthodox  writers  and  preachers  have,  in  the  true  Scrip- 
ture sense,  held  the  same  principle,  and  that,  in  this  respect^  Mr. 
Mahan  has  made  no  advance  beyond  the  common  faith  of  the 
Christian  church.  Of  course  it  must  be  wrong  for  him  or  any 
others  to  suppose,  that  holding  this  principle  can  be  turned  to  thd 
advantage  of  Jus  system  in  distinction  from  the  system  commonly 
reoeived  by  the  orthodox. 

But  Mr.  Mahan  thinks  that  his  peculiar  doctrine  certunly  fol- 
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lows  from  the  fiiot,  tibat  proviaion  is  made  for  the  entire  saaotificft- 
tion  of  belieyers.  This,  then,  shall  be  my  inquiry.  From  tkn 
fact  that  praviswn  tt  made  in  the  gotptl  divpeneation  for  Ae  com- 
plete sanctification  of  beUeverSj  date  it  foUow  that  they  wSl  he 
oon^letely  sanctified  in  the  present  Itfet  Let  us  dismisB  other 
points  till  we  have  dbposed  of  this.  It  is  a  matter  of  reasoDing. 
And  those  who  are  accustomed  to  reasoning  knew  how  impottanl 
it  is  to  give  a  fixed  attention  to  the  point  under  conmderatiini,  and 
to  be  careful  not  to  wander  from  it. 

The  question  at  issue  may  be  ti^en  up  in  two  ways.  Ehrsty  Do 
the  proyisions  of  the  gospel,  taken  by  themedoesj  certainly  pwwB 
(hat  believers  will  ever  be  completely  sanctified  ? 

Now,  if  the  actual  and  complete  sanctification  of  befieven  cer- 
tainly follows  from  the  mere  provisions  of  the  gospel,  it  moai  be 
on  this  principle,  — -  that  if  God  has  made  protrision  in  his  prom 
dencoy  or  in  the  gospel  cUspensation,  for  the  aeeompUshment  ef  a 
particular  end^  that  end  mil  actually  be  aeeompUshed,  If  warik 
provision  may  be  made,  and  yet  the  end  fail  of  bring  acoomplidied, 
then  we  can  no  longer  infer  such  accomplishment  from  sueh  provi- 
sion ;  and  in  order  to  make  out  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  end 
will  be  accomplished,  we  must  argue  from  some  oth^  premises 
besides  the  simple  fact  that  provision  is  made  for  it. 

Our  question  then  is,  do  the  general  pro^ions  of  the  gospel  for 
the  complete  sanctification  of  God's  people  prove  tiiat  they  will 
every  in  fact^  be  completely  sanctified  ? 

Mr.  Mahan  is  no  stranger  to  reasoning ;  and  he  will,  I  am 
persuaded,  bring  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject  an  active,  dis- 
cerning, and  candid  mind.  I  shall  then  make  my  appeal  direotiy 
to  him.  And  I  ask  my  dear  brother ;  has  not  Gk)d,  in  ikm 
favored  land,  made  a  general  provision  for  the  comfortable  sopport 
of  all  the  inhabitants  ?  —  such  provision,  that  all  who  enjoy  the 
other  common  blessings  of  life  in  an  ordinary  degree  may,  by 
suitable  exertions,  obtain  such  a  support  ?  But  does  it  follow, 
bom  such  provision,  that  all  the  inhabitants  will  actually  obtiun  a 
comfortable  support  ?  I  ask  again,  is  not  a  general  provirion 
made  in  the  gospel  for  the  salvation  of  all  sinners  to  whom  the 
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gospel  is  published  ?  But  does  it  follow  from  this,  that  all  who 
hear  the  gospel  wiU  be  saved  ?  May  not  something  else  come  in 
to  prevent  that  salvation  for  which  provisi<m  is  made?  If  so, 
then  the  general  question  returns,  can  we  infer  from  the  simple 
&ot  that  provision  is  made  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  particular 
olgect,  that  the  object  will  actuallj  be  accomplished  ? 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  speak  here  of  a  conditional  provision, 
such  as  our  Saviour  spoke  of  in  the  parable  of  the  king  who  made 
a  marriage  for  his  son.  The  message  he  sent  to  the  invited 
guests  was,  —  ^  Behold,  I  have  prepared  my  dinner ;  mj  oxen 
and  mj  Ss^ngs  are  killed,  and  all  things  are  ready;  come  to  the 
marriage."  Here  was  certainly  a  free  and  bountiful  provision 
made  for  those  who  were  invited,  though  it  could  not  be  enjojed 
without  complying  with  the  invitation  of  the  king ;  and  many  of 
Ibe  invited  did  not  comply.  From  this  parable  we  learn,  that  the 
Uessbgs  of  salvation  which  God  has  provided,  are  sufficient  to 
8ap{dy  all  the  wants  of  men,  particularly  the  wants  of  believers 
«—  sufficient  for  their  complete  sanctification  and  blessedness ;  -— 
as  we  say  of  the  atonement,  it  is  a  provision  of  divine  mercy  suffi- 
cient for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  —  it  is  a  measure  of  divine  wi»- 
dcHn  and  benevolence  providing  salvation  for  sinners,  on  condition 
cf  their  repentance  and  faith.  The  provision  is  such,  that  if 
fliey  comply  with  the  terms,  they  will  be  actually  saved.  This  is 
what  I  mean  by  a  conditional  provision.  So  government  makes 
proviaon  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  though  some  poor  men  refuse 
to  accept  the  benefits  of  it ;  and  a  man  makes  provision,  that  is, 
preparation  beforehand,  for  the  support  of  his  children,  or  does 
what  18  necessary  for  their  support,  although,  through  their  own 
fiudt,  they  may  fail  to  receive  it.  It  is  with  this  latitude  of  sigm- 
ficatioQ,  that  I  use  the  word  provision  in  the  present  case.  Such 
psovision  is  made,  that  if  they  are  not  and  so  far  as  ^qj  are  not 
complete  in  holiness,  it  is  not  owing  to  any  want  of  mercy  in 
God,  or  to  any  want  of  sufficiency  in  the  atonement,  or  to  any 
scantiness  or  deficiency  in  the  provisions  of  the  gospel.  Their 
fidling  short  of  being  entirely  sanctified,  is  their  falling  short  of 
being  what  they  should  be,  and  of  what  they  might  be,  if 
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liiej  would  receive  and  use  the  grace  of  Christ  as  they  oag^ 
to  do. 

But  my  brother,  who  is  fond  of  argument,  will  bear  wifli 
me,  while  I  take  up  the  question  in  the  other  way  alluded  to. 
He  often  asserts  that  God  has  made  provision  for  the  o<nnpleta 
sanctification  of  believers  during  the  present  l\fe.  Be  it  so. 
Then  I  ask  him  whether  (}od  has  not  made  provision  for  the  com- 
plete sanctification  of  believers  during  the  present  day^  and  the 
present  howTy  yea,  the  present  minute  ?  I  think  he  will  not  ben- 
tate  a  moment  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  A  mind  like  his  will 
see  what  consequences  would  press  upon  him  from  the  demiL 
How  then  will  he  dispose  of  this  matter  ?  From  the  fact,  that 
provision  is  made  in  the  gospel  for  the  complete  sanctificatioii  of 
believers  the  present  hour  and  minute,  will  he  draw  the  condudom 
that  they  do  in  reaUty  obtain  complete  sanctification  the  pre- 
sent hour  and  mmute  ?  And  if  not,  how  can  he  draw  the  other 
conclufflon,  namely,  that  they  are  completely  sanctified  during  the 
present  Itfe^  because  a  general  provision  is  made  for  it  in  the 
gospel  ?  May  not  some  other  cause  intervene  to  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object,  for  which  such  conditional  provision 
is  made?  And  may  it  not  hinder  the  accomplishment  for  a 
longer  as  well  as  for  a  shorter  time  ?  —  for  a  few  years  as  well  as 
for  an  hour  or  a  minute  ? 

The  other  circumstances,  such  as  promises,  prayers,  etc.,  which 
may  bo  combined  with  the  simple  provision  of  the  gospel,  and 
which  may  be  supposed  to  insure  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object,  will  be  considered  in  another  place.  Our  present  inquiry 
is,  whether,  from  the  simple  fact  that  provision,  in  the  sense  above 
explained,  is  made  for  the  entire  sanctification  of  believers  in  this 
Itfe,  we  can  infer  that  such  sanctification  will  actually  take  place  ? 
And  I  think  I  may  regard  it  as  a  point  agreed  to  on  all  hands, 
and  certainly  by  the  brother  with  whom  I  am  arguing  the  case, 
that  such  an  inference  cannot  be  drawn. 

Mr.  Mahan  represents  it  as  a  question  of  great  consequence, 
"  whether  we  may  now,  during  the  progress  of  the  present  life, 
attjun  to  entire  perfection  in  holiness,"  or,  whetlier  a  state  of  com" 
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fUU  holiness  is  attainable  in  the  present  Itfe.  He  informs  VA 
that  he  does  not  use  the  words  attainable  and  practicable  with 
reference  merely  or  chieflj  to  our  natural  powers  as  intelligent, 
aooountable  agents,  but  with  reference  to  the  provisions  of  divine 
graoe.  And  he  lays  it  down  as  a  distinguishing  truth  of  his 
system,  that  ^^  complete  holiness  is,  in  the  highest  and  most 
oommon  acceptation  of  the  term,  attainable^  And  he  states  it  as 
a  point  peculiar  to  him  and  his  party,  ^'  that  we  may  render  to 
God  the  perfect  obedience  which  he  requires." 

Now,  in  a  limited,  conditional  sense,  it  is  true  that  Christians 
fnc^  render  to  God  the  obedience  which  he  requires.  They  may^ 
if  they  do  as  they  ought.  They  may^  if  they  rightiy  use  all  their 
powers  and  &culties,  and  avidl  themselves  fully  of  the  gracious 
provisions  of  the  gospel.  Perfection  is  attainable  in  this  sense, 
that  it  is  not  prevented  by  any  mental  incapacity,  nor  by  any 
want  of  sufficiency  in  the  grace  of  Christ.  It  is  not  unattainable 
in  such  a  sense,  that  Christians  are  excusable  for  not  attaining  it. 
Tlus,  I  think,  is  the  prevailing  sense  of  the  words  and  phrases 
above  mentioned.  It  is  not  commonly  said,  that  any  good  is  entirely 
and  absolutely  vmattainabley  unless  tiiere  is  something  which  keeps 
men  from  it  besides  their  own  fault.  And  as  &ere  is  nothing 
which  keeps  Christians  from  perfection  but  that  which  is  faulty 
and  inexcusable  in  themselves,  it  would  be  a  departure  from  the 
common  use  of  terms  to  say,  it  is  absolutely  unattainable. 

The  attainableness  of  anything  surely  does  not  mean  the  same 
thing  as  its  being  actually  attained.  For  it  is  very  common 
to  speak  of  things,  for  example,  the  improvement  of  tiie  mind, 
and  a  state  of  competence,  as  things  which  are  attainable^  or 
which  may  be  obtained,  though  they  are  not  actually  obtained. 
The  same  as  to  the  blessings  of  the  gospel.  Mr.  Mahan  would 
doubtiess  say,  that  salvation  is  attainable  by  all  who  hear  the 
gospel ;  that  under  the  dispensation  of  grace,  any  sinners  may  be 
saved ;  meaning,  that  means  and  opportunities  are  provided ;  that 
flie  way  is  prepared ;  that  salvation  is  freely  offered  to  them  on 
raaaonable  terms ;  that  a  proper  conduct  on  their  part  will  secure 
the  blessing,  and  that  if  they  do  not  obtam  it,  they  and  they  <mly 
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will  be  the  faulfy  cause  of  the  fiulure.  When  we  say  a  tiung  k 
not  attainable^  we  mean  that,  whatever  we  may  do,  we  cannot 
obtain  it,  and  that  our  failing  to  obtain  it  will  not  be  owing  to  any 
misconduct  or  neglect  on  our  part.  It  is  often  and  truly  repre- 
sented, that  impenitent  sinners  at  the  judgment  day,  will  hare 
the  painful  reflection  that  the  blessedness  of  heaven  was  offered  to 
them,  and  was  put  withm  their  reach  —  that  they  might  havelbeen 
saved,  but  refused  the  infinite  good. 

See,  now,  how  Mr.  Mahan  treats  this  subject.  He  says,  the 
church  and  the  ministry,  almost  universally,  believe  that  perfec- 
tion is  unattainable.  And  then  he  inquires,  how  Christians  can 
aim  at  perfection,  with  the  belief  that  it  is  not  attainable.  But  in 
the  sense  which  he  gives  to  the  language,  this  is  not  the  common 
belief.  So  that  his  representation  is  incorrect,  and  the  inference 
he  draws  from  it  is  unwarrantable. 

But  there  is  a  question  here  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
We  hold,  that  complete  holiness  is,  in  the  qualified  sense  above 
explained,  attainable.  Does  this  prove  that  it  is  actually  at- 
tained? Here  again  I  shall  address  myself  to  Mr.  Mahan.  Do 
you  not  hold  that  salvation  is  attainable  by  all  sinners  who  hear 
the  gospel  ?  But  do  you  infer  from  this  that  all  will  be  saved  ? 
Further ;  do  you  not  hold  that  complete  holiness  is  attainable  by 
all  believers  now^  this  very  day,  and  this  very  minute  f  But  your 
writings  show  that  you  are  far  enough  from  thinking  that  all  be- 
lievers are  completely  holy  now.  If  you  really  thought  them  to 
be  so,  why  should  you  show  such  grief  at  their  short-comings  ? 
And  why  speak,  as  you  do,  of  Christians  "  partially  sanctified  ?  " 
And  why  labor  with  such  zeal  to  stir  them  up  to  make  higher 
attainments,  and  seek  after  perfection  ?  Now  if  you  yourself  do 
not  think  that  the  actual  attainment  of  perfection  can  be  inferred 
from  its  attainableness ;  can  it  be  right  for  you  to  employ  modes 
of  reasoning  which  imply,  or  seem  to  imply,  that  you  do  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Mahan  and  others  place  great  dependence  upon  the  divine 
promises  for  the  support  of  their  doctrine.  The  question  which  I 
shall  now  consider  is,  whether  the  promises  of  God,  when  rightfy 
interpretedj  do  really  support  the  doctrine. 
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It  is  hardlj  necessary  to  say,  that  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr. 
Mahan  in  the  confident  belief  that  God  will  fulfil  all  his  promises, 
taken  in  their  true  meaning.  And  no  one  can  expect  them  to  be 
accomplished  in  a  sense  which  they  were  never  intended  to  bear. 
The  first  inquiry  then  must  be,  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the 
promisee  referred  to.  The  great  and  precious  promise  of  the  New 
Covenant,  on  which  Mr.  Mahan  founds  his  fourth  Discourse,  is 
this  ;  ^^  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  mind,  and  write  them  in  their 
hearts,  and  I  will  be  to  them  a  Gh)d,  a^d  they  shall  be  to  me  a 
people,  etc. ;  and  all  shall  know  me,  from  the  least  to  the  great- 
est ;  for  I  will  be  merciful  to  their  unrighteousness,  and  their  ons 
will  I  remember  no  more."  Mr.  Mahan  says,  that  Christ,  here 
and  in  other  places,  promises  to  believers  ^^  a  confirmed  state  of 
pore  and  perfect  holiness,  such  as  is  required  in  the  moral  law." 
The  moral  law  requires  pure  and  perfect  holiness  at  the  present 
time,  and  at  all  times.  We  must  then  suppose  Mr.  Mahan's 
meaning  to  be,  that  Gk)d  here  promises  perfect  holiness  to  believ- 
ers now,  and  at  all  times.  But  how  does  the  text  just  recited,  con- 
taining the  great  promise  of  the  New  Covenant  —  how  does  it 
show  this  ?  Is  it  certain,  that  Gk)d's  puttmg  his  laws  in  the  minds 
of  his  people,  and  writing  them  in  their  hearts,  is  precisely  the 
same  thing  as  bringmg  them  to  ''  a  confirmed  state  of  pure  and 
perfect  holiness  ?  "  Is  it  certain  that  the  law  cannot  be  written 
in  the  heart,  m  some  degree^  when  it  is  not  done  perfectly  ?  Is  it 
a  thing  so  evident  that  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  without 
proof,  that  there  cannot  be  real  obedience  where  there  is  not  per- 
fect obedience  ?  —  some  degree  of  holiness  in  those  who  are  not 
completely  holy  ?  It  is  manifest,  that  the  above  mentioned  prom- 
ise may  be  accomplished  in  different  degrees.  It  is  accomplished 
in  a  lower  degree,  when  Grod,  by  his  Spirit,  brings  men  to  repent, 
and  to  render  cordial  obedience  to  his  law  in  a  small  measure. 
It  is  accomplished  in  a  higher  degree,  when  he  brings  them  to 
render  obedience  in  a  larger  measure.  And  it  is  accomplished  in 
the  highest  degree,  or  perfectly,  when  he  brings  them  to  render 
an  unceasing  and  perfect  obedience.  And  this  is  only  saying, 
what  is  true  in  a  thousand  cases,  that  a  good  work  may  be  done 
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or  a  &vor  oonferred  in  different  degrees,  and  that  its  being  done 
in  one  degree  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  is  done  in  another 
and  higher  degree.  It  would  seem  that  no  one  can  mistake  con- 
cerning a  matter  so  plain  as  this.  Take  the  promise  above  recited, 
that  aU  shall  know  God  from  the  least  to  the  greatest.  I  ask  Mr. 
Mahan  whether  this  promise  has  ever  been  completely  fulfilled, 
respecting  either  the  children  of  Israel  or  any  other  nation  ?  If 
he  says  yes,  I  ask,  when  ?  If  he  says  no,  as  he  doubtless  will, 
then  I  ask,  how,  on  his  principle  of  interpreting  the  promises,  he 
can  vindicate  the  faithfulness  of  Grod  ?  Will  he  say,  although  the 
promise  has  never  yet  been  fulfilled,  it  will  be  fiereqfter  t  Then  I 
ask,  why  the  same  may  not  hold  in  respect  to  all  the  texts  in 
which  God  promises  to  make  his  people  completely  holy  ?  K  God 
may  be  fSedthful  in  respect  to  the  promise  that  all  shall  know  him, 
because  he  will  fulfil  it  at  a  distant,  future  period,  thou^  fi)r 
thousands  of  years  it  has  remained  unfulfilled ;  may  he  not  be  fSuth- 
ful  in  respect  to  his  promise  that  hU  people  shall  be  madepetfeet  m 
holiness  J  if  he  fulfils  it  to  them  a  few  days  hence  j — that  is,  when 
they  are  removed  to  the  heavenly  state  —  although  it  may  not  be 
fulfilled  during  the  short  period  of  the  present  life  ? 

But  with  respect  to  the  promise  of  God,  that  the  world  shall  be 
converted,  and  all  flesh  see  his  salvation,  we  may  take  another 
view.  It  is  clear  that  the  promise,  in  the  full  extent  of  its  mean- 
ing, has  not  yet  been  accomplished.  But  has  not  something  been 
done  towards  its  accomplishment  ?  Have  not  multitudes,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world,  been  converted  to  God  ?  Has  not  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  been  extended  more  and  more  ?  And  may  not 
the  promise  that  the  whole  world  shall  be  turned  from  sin,  be 
intended  to  include  not  only  the  final  event  of  the  universal  reign 
of  Christ,  but  all  the  events  of  the  same  kind  which  are  introduc- 
tory to  it,  that  is,  all  instances  of  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and 
especially  of  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  pagan  countries  ?  And, 
accordingly,  may  not  such  a  promise,  like  many  of  the  prophecies, 
have  a  gradual,  progressive  accomplishment  —  an  accomplishment 
extendmg  through  a  long  period  of  time,  and  leading  on  to  a  com- 
plete fulfilment  in  the  end  ?     And  if  God,  in  his  unsearchable 
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wifldom,  sees  fit  to  accomplish  his  word  of  promise  or  prediction  in 
this  way,  does  it  become  us  to  say,  either  that  he  does  not  accom- 
plish it,  or  that  he  does  not  show  his  faithfulness  as  clearly  as  if 
he  should  accomplish  it  at  once  ?  Unless  we  fall  into  such  a  train 
of  thought  as  I  have  suggested,  we  shall  be  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  holding,  that  the  most  precious  and  glorious  promises 
of  Gk)d  respecting  the  enlargement  and  prosperity  of  his  kingdcxn, 
have  not,  to  this  day,  been  accomplished  m  any  respect  or  in  any 
degree  —  that  they  have  not  even  began  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  promises  of  the  New  Covenant 
respecting  the  sanctification  of  believers.  Take  the  precious 
promise,  that  Jesus  ^^  shall  save  hicf  people  from  their  sins ; "  and 
look  at  all  believers  now  living.  Has  Jesus  already  saved  them 
an  completely  from  their  sins  ?  Is  it  true  that,  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  no  sin,  no  moral  defilement  in  any  of  them  ?  Mr. 
Mahan  is  far  firom  believing  this.  Has  ihe  promise  then  been 
reaXly  fulfilled^  in  regard  to  the  great  body  of  Christians  now 
living  ?  Tes,  we  say,  really  fulfilled,  though  not  as  yet  eompletdi/ 
fulfilled:— rea%  fulfilled,  masmuch  as  Jesus  has  beffun  to  save 
them  bom  their  sins,  and  given  them  a  degree  of  true  holiness :  -* 
but  not  completely  fulfilled,  inasmuch  as  sin,  in  different  degrees, 
still  dwells  in  them.  We  can  take  no  other  view  of  the  subject, 
unless  we  hold  either  that  the  promise  remains  wholly  unaccom- 
plished respecting  the  present  race  of  believers,  or  else  that  every 
true  believer  is  now  in  a  state  of  sinless  perfection.  But  Mr.  Mahan 
does  not  hold  that  all  believers  are  now  perfect.  He  considers 
Christians  generally  as  very  deficient  in  fiuth  and  obedience,  and 
presents  complete  holiness  before  them,  as  an  object  to  be  mmght^ 
not  as  already  obtained.  Will  he  then  say,  that  the  precious 
promise  above  named  has  not,  in  any  degree,  been  fulfilled  res- 
pecting them  ?  I  think  he  will  rather  say,  whatever  may  become 
of  his  theory,  that  as  the  gracious  Redeemer  ^^  has  begun  a  good 
work  in  them,"  he  has  begun  to  save  them  from  their  sins,  and  so 
has,  in  a  measure^  really  fulfilled  the  promise. 

Take  one  promise  more :  —  ^^  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  up<m 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean :  from  all  your  filthiness  and  from  aU 
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your  idols  will  I  cleanse  you."  Let  this  be  admitted  to  relate  to 
all  believers.  Has  it,  then,  been  already  compUtely  fulfiUed  m 
Yespect  to  every  one  of  them,  so  that  no  moral  pollution  remains  I 
Mr.  Mahan  will  say,  clearly  not.  Has  it,  then,  been  really  fnt- 
filled  in  (my  degree  f  Certunly  it  has  been.  Their  being  ine 
Christians  implies,  that  Gk>d  has  made  them  clean  in  9om$ 
inedwtire  —  that  they  are  really  sanctified  tn  a  degree.  Now 
who  will  say,  that  God  may  not  cause  his  futhfulness  to  be  Bern, 
and  admired  in  regard  to  a  promise,  which  has  already  been  fid- 
filled  in  some  degree,  and  to  some  extent,  but  is  hereafter  to  have 
ft  more  extensive  and  more  perfect  ftdfilment. 

But  as  this  is  one  of  the  main  points,  I  am  not  yet  ready  to 
dismiss  it.  My  wish  is,  to  examine  the  question  as  to  the  acoomr 
plishment  of  the  divine  promises  which  relate  to  the  sanctificatioii 
of  believers  so  thoroughly,  that  all  difficulties  may,  as  far  as  pos- 
abk,  be  removed,  and  that  we  may  have  no  occasion  to  dwell  oa 
the  subject  agidn. 

Gome  then,  my  dear  brother,  let  us  reason  together  a  little  fbos 
ttier  on  the  subject  before  us.  In  what  noanner  are  we  to  under*- 
stand  the  promises  and  declarations  of  Grod  which  you  have  so 
often  quoted,  in  regard  to  the  time  of  their  complete  fidJUmeiU  f 
We  agree  what  the  promises  are,  and  what  a  complete  accomplish- 
ment implies.  And  we  agree  that  they  will,  first  or  last,  be  com- 
pletely accomplished.  The  great  and  the  only  inquiry  remaining 
respects  the  time  of  such  accomplishment.  To  this  let  us  give  our 
undivided  attention. 

I  understand  your  position  to  be,  that  the  divine  promises  and 
declarations  clearly  imply,  that  believers  mil  be  mnctiji^d  com- 
pletely  daring  the  progress  of  the  present  life.  But  is  this  posi- 
tion tenable  ?  When  the  Scripture  declares,  that  Jesus  shall  save 
his  people  from  their  sins,  it  certainly  does  not  expressly  declare 
when  he  will  do  it.  In  what  way,  then,  do  you  ascertcUn  the  time 
when  ?  The  Apostle  says,  that  "  Christ  loved  the  church,  and 
gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  —  and 
that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot 
or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,  but  that  it  might  be  holy  and  with- 
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oat  blemish."  But  he  certainly  does  not  tell  us,  m  the  passage 
itself,  that  Christ  will  accomplish  all  this  for  the  whole  church  during 
the  pre9ent  Itfe,  that  he  does  now  actually  present  the  whole  body 
of  believers  to  himself  without  spot  or  blemish.  If  then  you  profa 
this  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  you  must  do  it  by  other 
oonsiderationB.  The  Apostle,  in  another  passage,  says,  that 
^^  Christ  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all 
iniquity."  But  he  certainly  does  not  say,  in  the  passage  itself, 
that  Christ  will  do  all  this  for  us  during  our  corUimumce  in  thi$ 
world.  I  must  therefore  ask  again,  by  what  other  consideratioDS 
do  you  make  it  out,  that  this  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage? I  agree  with  you  that  in  the  New  Covenant,  God  promises 
to  give  to  his  people  all  that  he  requires  of  them  in  his  law.  Tkm 
was  a  principle  which  Augustine  often  advanced,  and  to  which  lis 
sUached  great  importance.  Multitudes  from  that  day  to  this  haivs 
4one  the  same.  Indeed  this  sentiment  is  virtually  held  by  sM 
devout  Christians.  It  is  wrought  as  an  element  into  their  £uib 
and  their  prayers.  But  does  this  precious  promise  of  the  New 
Covenant  mean,  that  Gk)d  will  work  in  them  a  complete  conformity 
with  his  law,  while  they  are  passing  through  the  present  worldt 
It  is  evident  from  what  you  have  published,  th&t  you  consider  this 
to  be  the  proper  meaning  of  the  promise,  and  you  often  and  v^ 
plainly  signify,  that  unless  believers  are  completely  sanctified  in 
the  present  life,  the  promise  fsub.  But  how  does  this  appear  ? 
Because  a  promise  is  not  ftdly  accomplished  at  a  particular  timSj 
does  it  follow  that  it  is  never  accomplished  ?  Much  depends  on 
this  inquiry ;  and  I  pray  you  not  to  pass  over  it  hastily.  A 
promise  was  early  made  that  a  Saviour  should  come  ;  but  thou- 
sands of  years  passed  away,  and  he  did  not  come.  IKd  the 
promise  therefore  fail  of  its  accomplishment  ?  God  made  a 
promise  to  Abraham,  that  he  would  give  to  his  seed  the  land 
of  Canaan  for  an  inheritance.  Can  we  say  that  God  did  not 
fulfil  this  promise,  because  he  deferred  the  fulfilment  for  so 
many  hundred  years  ?  God  has  promised  to  deliver  his  people 
from  all  iniquity,  and  to  make  them  perfectly  holy.  And  suppose 
that,  in  the  endj  he  perfectly  fulfils  it.    Does  he  SeuI  to  fulfil  it, 
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becaiise  he  does  not  fulfil  it  sooner  ?  I  trust  that  my  dear  brother, 
with  whom  I  am  so  freelj  discussmg  this  subject,  will,  after  a  few 
days  more,  be  so  happy  as  to  be  admitted  into  the  hearenly  world, 
and  there  be  freed  forever  from  all  moral  evil,  and,  through  divine 
grace,  made  perfectly  holy.  And  suppose  he  then  looks  from  that 
blessed  world  upon  the  present  state ;  and  suppose  that,  in  the 
light  of  heaven,  he  sees  (what  he  may  not  now  always  see)  that 
he  was,  all  the  way  through  life,  liable  to  mistakes ;-  and  that,  in 
his  best  frames,  he  had  some  remains  of  sin,  — -  but  was  at  length 
delivered  from  it,  and  made  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints 
in  light.  Will  he  say,  that  God  failed  to  accomplish  his  promise, 
because  he  did  not  accomplish  it  sooner  ?  If  a  thing  is  finally 
done,  can  any  one  say  it  is  not  done,  because  it  was  not  done  before  ? 
If  we  see  hereafter  that,  according  to  the  divine  promise,  the 
knowledge  of  Qoi  fills  the  earth,  and  the  whole  world  is  converted, 
shall  we  &en  say  the  promise  has  failed  because  so  long  a  time 
passed  away  before  it  was  carried  into  full  effect  ? 

Just  look  at  the  principle  brought  into  view,  2  Pet.  8:  8,  4,  8, 
9.  The  Apostle  first  says,  that  ^^  in  the  last  days  there  shall  be 
scoffers,  walking  after  their  own  lusts,  and  saying,  where  is  the 
proynise  of  his  coming  ?  For  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep ^  all 
things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  ereation,^^ 
From  the  long  delay  of  Christ's  coming,  those  scoffers  took  oc- 
casion to  call  in  question  the  certainty  of  the  event,  and  the  truth 
of  the  promise.  With  direct  reference  to  this,  the  Apostle  intro- 
duces the  principle  above  alluded  to,  and  says  ;  "  Beloved,  be  not 
ignorant  of  this  one  thing,  that  one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a 
thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.  The  Lord  is 
not  slack  concerning  his  promise,  as  some  men  count  slackness,  but 
is  long-suffering,"  etc.  lie  delays  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise, 
not  from  slackness,  as  some  suppose,  but  for  wise  and  benevolent 
ends.  Now  when  you  say  or  imply,  that  the  promise  of  God  to 
redeem  his  people  from  all  iniquity  and  make  them  perfectly  holy, 
requires  that  he  should  do  all  this  during  the  period  of  the  present 
life  ;  do  you  not  overlook  the  principle,  which  the  Apostle  repre- 
sents as  so  highly  important,  and  so  well  adapted  to  solve  the 
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diflSctiltj  he  had  to  encounter  ?  Q<yA  has  promised  to  bestow'upon 
his  people  the  grace  of  perfect  sanctification.  But,  according  to 
the  common  belief  of  the  Christian  church,  they  are,  through  all 
the  days  of  their  life,  sanctified  only  in  part.  And  will  you,  on 
this  account,  say,  where  is  the  promise  of  his  grace  f  If  you  do^ 
I  answer  you  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle ;  ''  Beloved,  be  not 
ignorant  of  this  one  thing,  that  one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a 
thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.  The  Lord  is 
not  slack,''  he  does  not  forget  his  promise  to  redeem  his  people 
from  all  iniquitjr,  because  ho  takes  time  for  it.  The  difference 
between  a  day  and  a  thousand  years  is  nothing  with  the  Lord. 
What  istobe'jSy  with  him,  as  though  it  were  now.  If  he  accom- 
plishes the  promise  in  future  time,  he  is  as  faithful  and  true  as 
Uumgh  he  did  it  to-day.  K  Christians  find  themselves  perfectly 
hdy  when  they  enter  heaven,  they  will  most  surely  acknowledge 
and  admire  the  goodness  and  faithfulness  of  God  in  completely 
fulfilling  his  gracious  promise,  though  they  will  remember  that 
through  all  the  days  and  years  of  this  imperfect  life,  they  had  to 
struggle  against  '^  the  law  of  sin  in  their  members." 

Ton  see  how  the  matter  stands.  And  I  must  beseech  you  no 
longer  to  argue  from  the  faithfulness  of  God  in  regard  to  his 
promises,  that  he  must  completely  sanctify  his  people  during  any 
part  of  the  present  life  ;  inasmuch  as  his  faithfulness  will  be  fully 
vindicated,  and  will  shine  forth  with  infinite  glory,  when  it  is  made 
manifest  in  heaven,  that  the  gracious  work  has  at  length  been 
finished.  Never  then  suffer  the  thought  to  enter  your  mmd,  that 
we  do  not  consider  the  promises  as  precious  as  you  do,  or  that  we 
do  not  as  confidentiy  expect  their  fulfilment. 

I  now  press  the  inquiry,  whether  the  divine  promises,  when  rightly 
tmderstoodj  aflford  any  support  to  your  favorite  doctrine  ?  And  as 
this  is  a  point  on  which  so  much  depends  in  the  discussion,  let  us 
not  be  weary  in  examining  it  thoroughly.  Let  us  view  it  on  all 
sides  with  the  closest  attention,  so  that  we  may,  if  possible,  be 
sure  to  guard  agfunst  error,  and  to  find  the  truth.  The  truth  is 
incomparably  precious,  and  is  worthy  to  be  searched  for  with  un- 
tiring seal.     And  if  we  happen,  in  any  respect,  to  pass  over  the 
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same  groand  agun,  let  us  do'  it  with  increased  watchfulness  and 
care. 

You  have  quoted  many  of  ihe  gracious  promises  which  God  has 
made  as  to  the  entire  delirerance  of  believers  from  sin.  Sup- 
pose now  I  quote  the  same  promises,  and  saj,  these  promises 
plunljr  implj,  that  Grod  will  completely  sanctify  his  people  at  9oon 
OS  they  believe.  Suppose  I  say  ;  here  is  the  promise  of  Qodj  that 
^<  Jesus  shall  save  his  people  from  their  mns ;"  and  this  implies  that 
he  will  completely  save  them  from  their  sins  at  once,  when  they  be- 
come believers ;  and  unless  he  does  this,  his  promise  fSftlls  to  the 
ground.  And  here  we  have  the  declaration  of  God,  that  Christ 
came  to  redeem  his  people  from  all  iniquity ;  and  this  must  mean  that 
he  will  redeem  them  from  all  iniquity  the  very  hour  and  minute  in 
which  they  believe  in  him ;  and  if  they  remam  a  single  hour  without 
perfect  holiness,  the  declaration  is  not  accomplished.  Whatobjeo^ 
tion  can  you  make  to  all  this  ?  Will  you  say,  I  have  no  ri^t  to 
limit  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promise  or  declaration  to  a  $ingU 
hour  or  minute  f  But  why  have  not  I  as  good  a  ri^t  to  gjive  to 
the  divine  promise  theee  narrow  limite^  as  you  have  to  ^ve  it 
limits  of  a  littie  larger  extent  ?  Show  me  what  authority  you 
have  to  say,  the  promise  must  be  fulfilled  in  a  year,  or  in  ten  or 
twenty  years,  or  during  the  present  life  (which  may  not  be  half  a 
year  or  day,)  more  than  I  have  to  say,  it  must  be  fulfilled  the 
present  hour  or  minute.  Take  time  to  look  at  this  matter  care- 
fully ;  and  then  bring  forward  the  reason  why  you  limit  the  ful- 
filling of  the  promise  to  the  few  fleeting  days  of  the  present  life, 
and  yet  say  it  is  not  limited  to  the  present  hour  or  minute. 

Mr.  Mahan  argues  much  in  support  of  his  doctrine  firom  the 
prayers  of  Christians.  As  to  the  fact  that  Christians  pray,  and 
pray  eamestiy  for  complete  sanctification,  I  agree  with  him.  It  is, 
in  my  view,  essential  to  the  character  of  true  believers,  that  they 
should  sincerely  desire  and  pray,  that  the  blood  of  Christ  may 
cleanse  them  from  all  sin,  and  that  the  (jod  of  peace  would  sanc- 
tify them  wholly.  And  they  do  unquestionably  desire  and  pray 
that  God  would  sanctify  them  wholly  during  the  present  Ufe^  yea, 
during  the  very  day  and  hour  and  minute^  in  which  they  othr  up 
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aeceptable  prayer.  And  one  thing  more  I  hold  to  be  unquestion- 
able, that  isy  that  God  will  certiunly,  in  the  highest  and  best  sense, 
answer  their  prayers,  and  bestow  upon  them  the  precious  blesfidng 
of  complete  sanctification ;  yea,  will  do  exceeding  abundantly 
above  all  that  they  ask  or  think.  Mr.  Mahan  repeats  the  words 
of  John :  ^^  This  is  the  confidence  we  have  in  him,  that  if  we 
ask  anything  according  to  his  will,  he  heareth  us  ;  —  and  whatso- 
ever we  ask,  we  have  the  petitions  that  we  desired  of  him."  He 
then  adds :  ^^  Have  we  not  here  positive  proof,  that  when  we  pray 
in  fidth  for  perfect  holiness,  that  blessing  will  be  bestowed  upon 
us  ?  *'  I  answer,  yes ;  it  will  certainly  be  bestowed.  But  when  t 
He  thinks  it  must  be  during  the  progress  of  the  present  life.  But 
why  such  large  limits  ?  Why  not  during  the  present  hourf  How 
can  he  prove  that  God  will  so  answer  our  prayers,  as  to  accom- 
plish the  whole  work  of  sanctification  during  the  period  of  this 
fife,  any  more  than  I  can  prove  that  he  will  accomplish  it  during 
ihe  present  hour  ?  He  appeals  to  the  reader,  and  says :  ^^  Is  it 
possible  for  us  to  believe,  that  Christ  himself  prayed,  and  taught 
his  disciples  to  pray,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  inspired  apostles  and 
saints  to  pray,  for  a  blessing  which  the  Scriptures  require  us  to 
beUeve  God  will  not  bestow  upon  his  people?"  I  answer,  it 
would  be  strange  indeed,  if  any  one  should  believe  this.  But 
what  has  this  to  do  with  the  point  at  issue  ?  For  admitting,  as  all 
do,  that  God  will  certainly  ^ve  the  saints  the  perfect  sanctification 
for  which  they  pray,  the  question  in  debate  still  remains ;  that  is, 
when  will  God  do  it  ?  The  invaluable  gift  of  perfect  holiness  will 
be  tndy  bestowed,  if  bestowed  at  all.  And  the  prayers  which 
Christians  so  often  and  so  eamestiy  offer  up  for  this  blessing,  will 
be  as  really  and  fully  answered,  if  answered  at  a  later  period,  as 
if  answered  earlier.  The  patriarchs  longed  and  prayed  for  the 
coming  of  tiie  Messiah.  And  were  not  their  prayers  as  really 
answered  by  his  coming  after  so  long  a  time,  as  if  he  had  come 
before  ?  God  has  promised  to  answer  the  humble,  confiding,  im- 
portunate prayers  of  his  children ;  and  he  certainly  will  answer 
them.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away  sooner  than  one  of  his 
promises  shall  fiul.    This  is  our  full  belief ;  though  Mr.  Mahaa 
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charges  us  with  affirming  that  we  ought  to  offer  up  prayer  fixr 
complete  sanctification,  ^^  with  the  certain  expectation  of  not 
receiving  the  blessing."  It  is  a  mistaken  charge.  Our  certain 
expectation  is,  that  we  shall  receive  the  blessing.  But  while  we 
believe  that  (jod  certainly  answers  the  prayers  of  his  children,  we 
do  not  forget  that  he  does  it  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  which 
he  sees  to  be  best.  Sometimes  he  answers  their  prayers  immedi- 
ately, and  the  blessing  comes  while  they  are  yet  speaking. 
Sometimes  he  grants  them  precious  blessmgs,  even  before  their 
prayers  are  offered  up.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Paul,  he 
withholds  the  particular  good  sought,  and  grants  another  of  equal 
or  superior  value.  Sometimes  he  begins  to  answer  prayer  soon, 
but  gives  not  a  fuU  answer  for  a  long  time.  For  example ;  in  all 
past  ages  his  people  have  offered  up  the  prayer  dictated  by 
Christ :  ^^  Thy  kingdom  come  ;  thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
done  in  heaven."  His  kingdom  has  come  to  some  extent,  but  not 
generaUy.  His  will  has  been  done  trult/y  but  hitherto  very  imper- 
fectly. We  however  look  for  the  time  when  the  prayer  will  be 
more  fully  answered  m  the  universal  prevalence  of  love  and  obe- 
dience. God  sees  this  way  of  answering  prayer  to  be  the  wisest 
and  best.  And  when  we  come  to  be  competent  judges,  we  AmU 
see  it  to  be  so  too.  Mr.  Mahan  represents  the  two  petitions 
above  mentioned  as  containing  a  pledge  that  the  events  shall  take 
place.  But  have  they  taken  place  to  the  full  extent  of  these  peti- 
tions ?  Has  the  kingdom  of  God  fully  come,  and  his  will  been 
done  on  earth  as  in  heaven  ?  Mr.  Mahan  says,  "  we  have  the 
pledge  of  Christ  that  they  shall  be  granted,  when  asked  in  fwth." 
Have  they  not  been  asked  in  faith  ?  Did  not  some  one  of  the  apoe- 
ties  or  primitive  Christians  ask  them  in  faith  ?  Has  no  Christian, 
from  the  time  when  Jesus  dictated  the  prayer  to  the  present  day, 
offered  it  up  in  faith  ?  Has  not  Mr.  Mahan,  or  Mr.  Fitch,  or  Mr. 
Finney,  or  some  other  good  man,  offered  up  this  prayer  in  faith  ? 
And  yet  we  see  it  not  yet  fully  answered.  What  then  has  become 
of  the  pledge,  "  that  it  shall  be  granted  when  asked  in  faith  ?  " 
Do  these  writers  mean,  that  these  petitions,  when  offered  in  faith, 
shall  be  answered  immedlalely  ?    If  so,  then  they  must  be  driven 
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to  the  painful  conclusion,  that  neither  thej  themselves,  nor  any 
other  Christians  have  ever  offered  them  up  in  &ith.  But  we  have 
been  led  to  suppose,  from  their  representations,  that  they  would 
doubt  abnost  anything  sooner  than  they  would  doubt  the  realitjr 
and  strength  of  their  own  faith.  And  as  they  are  doubtless 
confident  that  they  have  thus  prayed,  and  confident  too  that 
God  heareth  them,  ^^and  that  they  have  the  petitions  which 
they  have  desired  of  him ; "  why  do  they  not  come  forward 
boldly,  and  say ;  Gk)d's  kingdom  is  come,  and  his  will  i$  done 
on  eartti  as  in  heaven.  We  have  prayed  in  Mih  for  this; 
and  Gtoi  has  not  fiedled  to  answer  our  prayers.  We  prayed  for 
this  some  time  ago;  and  (rod  has  not  delayed  to  answer  our 
prayers.  He  has  answered  them ;  and  we  have  the  petitions  we 
desired  of  him.  Whatever  may  be  appearances  to  the  contrary, 
his  kingdom  certainly  has  come^  and  his  will  is  now  done  on  earth 
as  in  heaven.  Tes,  it  must  be  so ;  for  Gk)d  has  heard  us.  And 
though  the  eye  of  sense  cannot  see  it,  the  eye  of  fiiith  must  see, 
that  the  world  is  now  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  God ;  that  his 
will  is  perfectly  obeyed  by  the  whole  human  family,  and  the  earth 
ccmverted  into  a  paradise. — ^What  hinders  them  bom  saying  this  ? 
They  must  say  it ;  or  they  must  say  they  have  never  prayed  in  faith 
for  die  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom ;  or  they  must  say,  God  does 
not  answer  prayer ;  or  else  they  must  adopt  the  principle  which  I 
have  endeavored  to  defend,  namely,  that  Grod  often  extends  his 
answer  to  prayer  over  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  years,  ac- 
oompUshing  the  inestimable  good  desired  gradually^  and,  in  the  end, 
bringing  about  a  result,  which  will  display  clearly  and  gloriously 
his  unfailing  fiiithfulness  in  the  complete  fulfilment  of  his  promise 
to  answer  prayer.  If  they  adopt  this  principle,  and  apply  it  to 
the  ease  in  hand,  they  can  no  longer  argue  in  support  of  their 
peculiar  doctrine  respecting  perfection,  firom  the  prayers  which 
Christians  offer  up  for  complete  holiness,  or  from  the  certainty  that 
God  will  answer  their  prayers.  The  Bible  teaches  that  Christians 
ought  to  pray  and  do  pray  for  perfect  sanctification,  and  that  God 
will  answer  their  prayers,  and  grant  the  blesang  they  pray  for. 
But  where  does  the  Bible  autiiorize  us  to  take  the  other  step,  and 
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limit  the  time  when  God  must  ^ve  the  answer,  to  ike  prtHni  dag^ 
or  the  present  year^  or  to  any  part  of  the  preeent  life  f 

Mr.  Mahan  quotes  the  prayer  of  Christ,  that  all  belioTers  '^  may 
be  one/'  and  ^^  may  be  made  perfect  in  one/'  He  says,  *^  the 
tnion  here  prayed  for  is  a  union  of  perfect  love  ; "  which  I  think 
yery  obvious.  He  then  argues,  that  this  love  will  exist  among 
believers,  or  that  Ohrist  prayed  for  what  God  will  not  bestow. 
Ae  latter  he  does  not  for  a  moment  admit  Of  course  he  holds 
that  this  '*  union  of  perfect  love  n-ill  exist  among  believers." 
IVm  exist !  I  ask  you,  when  f  Ton  doubtless  remember  thai 
Christ  oflfored  up  this  prayer  eighteen  hundred  years  a,go.  And 
now,  after  fifty  generations,  you  say,  the  prayer  tffiU  be  asMwereclt 
and  that  perfect  love  ^^  wM  exist  among  believers ! "  Pray*  WJ 
dear  brother,  why  don't  you  say,  it  hoe  been  answered,  — thattbt 
wai<m  of  perfect  love,  for  which  Jesus  prayed,  ha$  existed  ever 
rince  Christ  oifered  up  the  prayer,  and  doe$  now  exist  ?  As  to 
the  prayers  of  common  Christians,  you  may  say,  there  is  a  d»- 
floiency ;  liiey  are  wanting  in  feith,  or  in  fervor.  But  you  cash 
not  say  this  of  the  prayer  of  Jesus.  It  was  a  prayer  entirely  and 
in  the  highest  degree  pleasmg  to  God.  Do  you  say,  God  ha$ 
answered  it  ?  No.  Tou  say,  he  will  answer  it.  And  thus  you 
virtually  acknowledge  that  the  faithfulness  of  Gk)d,  in  answering 
prayer,  did  not  require  him  fully  to  answer  the  prayer  even  of 
Jesus,  during  his  life,  or  during  the  life  of  fifty  generations  of  his 
followers.  Tou  virtually  acknowledge,  that  God  may  be  truly 
said  to  hear  and  answer  prayer,  even  the  prayer  of  his  beloved 
Son,  though  be  does  not  fully  grant  the  blessing  desired  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  On  what  pretence  then  can  you  any  longer 
miuntain,  that  God  cannot  properly  be  said  to  answer  the  prayers 
of  believers  for  perfect  holiness,  unless  he  makes  them  perfectly 
holy  at  the  present  time,  or,  at  furthest,  during  some  part  of  the 
present  life  ? 

One  word  more  on  this  point.  Prayer  for  any  good  fdainly 
implies  that  the  good  is  not  already  obtained.  For  if  obtained, 
why  should  it  be  prayed  for  ?  The  prayers  of  prophets  and 
apostles  for  their  own  complete  sanctification,  or  that  of  othei% 
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liad  a  manifest  reSBarenoe  to  a  future  good^  a  Ueesmg  iu>t  ^ 
received.  Jesos  prayed  thus  &r  his  disciples :  ^^  Sandifj  tiiem 
throogli  tliy  truth."  They  had  been  eaneUfied  in  part.  What 
Jesus  prayed  fixr  was,  ttiat  they  might  be  sanctiifisd  m  a  higher 
degree,  yea,  completely;  a  Messing  which  he  loolced  upon  4MI 
future.  So  die  Apostle  prays  for  believers  at  Thessslonica :  *^  the 
Lord  make  yon  to  iaMreaee  and  abound  in  love."  Iheir  love 
existed  in  an  is^peifect  degree,  and  needed  inereaee.  He  prayed^ 
too,  that  the  Lord  would  establish  ikeir  hearts  ^^  unblamable  id 
holiness  beftre  <jk)d,  ai  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with 
all  his  saints."  He  prayed  for  e^fwbure  good,  and  fixed  his  eye 
iqKm  the  seoond  coming  of  Christ,  as  the  time  wfa«i  it  was  to  be 
completely  acccmipHshed.  Again,  he  prayed  for  believers,  ^^  that 
God  would  fulfil  in  iliem  all  the  good  pleasure  of  his  gpodness,  and 
make  them  perfect  in  every  good  work,"  always  implying,  that 
the  blessing  prayed  fiir  had  not  yet  been  fidly  obtained.  And 
does  net  every  Christian  feel  this  to  be  the  case,  when  he  hungen 
and  tiarsts  lor  li^^teouaness,  and  cries  earnestly  to  God  for  coi»» 
plete  aanctificatbn  ?  Not  long  eince,  I  heard,  with  great  deli^^ 
the  fervent  prayers  of  my  brother  Mahan,  for  the  entire  subjection 
of  all  the  powers  of  the  saul  to  Christ,  — -  for  entire  sanetification* 
Doubtless  he  prays  in  the  same  manner  still.  And  when  he  iiias 
prays,  he  doubdess  looks  upon  perfect  holiness  as  a  blessing  to  b 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  graoe  of  God,  not  as  already  bestowed. 
For  if  ahready  bestoired,  it  shoold  be  made  the  subject  not  of 
fetitum^  but  of  tiia&ks^ving.  And  m  that  case  I  should  expect 
thgt  instead  of  crying  to  God  and  wrestlmg  with  God  for  peifect 
heiineni  ef  heart  «id  life,  he  would  stand  forth  with  devout  oonfi- 
dence,  and  say :  6W,  I  thank  thee  that  lam  perfectfyfreefrem 
na^  amd  perfeetfy  cmfwriMd  to  the  holy  vmmge  •ef  Ohri&L  fiat 
does  he  pray  thus  ?  And  would  lie  like  le  hear  any  ottier  man 
firaythns?  No.  Whatever  nniybe  die  apeculative  notiona<tf 
tme  believers,  w!ken  they  come  before  a  holy,  heart-eearohing  Ood 
in  prater,  they  wSl  fcttow  <the  promptings  of  their  own  humble, 
eentrite  epirits,  land  wall  beseech  God  to  cleanse  ftem  from  all  ^ 
and  make  them  perfect  in  holinees.    And,  however  advaneed  they 
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may  be  in  the  divine  life,  they  will  continae  to  pray  thus  m 
long  as  they  live,  always  feeling,  as  the  Apostle  did,  that  they  are 
^'  not  already  perfect,"  and  always  reaching  after  it,  and  beseech- 
ing the  Qod  of  all  grace  to  bestow  the  long  desired  and  predou 
blessing  npon  them  in  all  its  fulness. 

In  a  review  of  the  ground  over  which  I  have  passed,  I  request 
Mr.  Mahan,  and  every  other  advocate  of  ^^  the  doctrine  of  perfec- 
tion," seriously  to  consider  whether  iliey  have  not,  however  uninten- 
ticmally,  claimed,  or  seemed  to  claim,  some  important  principles  as 
pteuUar  to  them^  which  are  held  by  evangelical  ministers  and 
Christians  generally ;  whether  they  have  not  in  this  way  made  a 
wrong  impression  upon  the  less  intelligent  and  less  cautious  mem- 
bers of  the  religious  community ;  and  wheilier  they  have  not  thus 
been  laboring  to  establish  and  propagate  their  opinions  by  means 
which  are  evidentiy  wanting  in  candor  and  fairness.  And  I  very 
cheerfully  leave  them,  and  all  who  read  these  pages,  to  judge, 
whether  any  valid  argument  in  support  of  ^^  the  doctrine  of  per- 
fection "  can  be  drawn  from  any  of  those  points  which  I  have 
examined ;  that  is,  from  the  provisions  of  the  gospel,  from  the 
attamableness  of  iperfection,  from  the  promises  of  Grod,  or  from 
the  prayers  of  his  people.  The  arguments  which  Mr.  Mahan 
derives  from  these  considerations  are  the  principal  arguments  on 
which  he  rests  the  truth  of  his  system.  But  I  am  greatly  mia- 
taken  if  these  arguments  of  his  do  not  prove  to  be  altogether 
inconclusive.  And  I  shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if  my  respected 
brethren,  who  have  recently  advocated  the  doctrine  of  perfection, 
do  not  feel  themselves  bound  in  truth  to  abstain  from  any  further 
attempt  to  uphold  their  scheme  by  the  arguments  which  have  here 
been  noticed. 

Before  proceeding  to  other  points,  I  must  also  request  Mr. 
Mahan  and  every  reader  to  observe,  that  so  far  as  any  of  the 
abovementioned  arguments  prove  that  complete  holiness  is  attained 
by  ony  believers  in  the  present  life,  they  prove  that  it  is  attained 
by  all  believers.  There  is  not  the  least  intimation  in  the  Serip- 
tures,  that  the  rich  provisions  of  the  gospel  are  made  for  a  part 
of  God's  people,  more  than  for  all  of  them ;  or  that  peifectkm  k 
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more  attainable  by  some  than  bj  otihera  ;  or  that  the  divine  prom- 
ises or  the  prayers  of  believers  respecting  sanctification  will  be 
oarried  into  full  efiect  in  some  and  not  in  others.  Let  this  be  well 
considered  and  remembered.  It  will  certainly  come  out  in  tiie 
end,  that  the  advocates  of  ^'  Perfection  "  must  give  up  the  argu- 
ments just  referred  to,  or,  to  be  at  all  consistent,  must  have  the 
courage  to  maintain  that  all  believers  are  perfectly  sanctified  in 
this  life.  They  cannot,  without  palpable  inconsistency,  stay  where 
they  are.  Their  own  arguments,  so  far  as  they  have  already  been 
considered,  will  unavoidably  thrust  them  from  their  present  posi- 
tion. They  cannot,  by  any  of  these  arguments,  show  that  a  seUet 
few  are  completely  sanctified,  without  proving,  at  the  same  time, 
that  this  is  the  case  with  all  Christians.  But  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  advert  to  this  point  more  particularly  in  the  course  of  the 
fidlowing  discussion. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  men  of  sense,  who  are  engaged 
in  a  controversy,  should  not  be  agreed  as  to  the  real  question  in 
debate.  What !  Do  not  disputants  themselves  know  what  they 
are  disputing  about  ?  Mr.  Mahan  thinks  the  question  between  the 
advocates  and  oppoeers  of  the  doctrine  of  ^^  Perfection,"  has  been 
misapprehended  and  misstated.  And  in  the  following  passage  he 
undertakes  to  state  it  eUarly  and  definitely.  The  question  is,  he 
flays,  '^  Whether  we  may  naw^  during  theprogrese  of  the  present  Ufe^ 
attain  to  entire  perfection  in  holinese,  and  whether  it  i$  proper  for 
mi  to  indulge  the  anticipation  of  making  such  attainments.  One 
part  of  the  church  affirm,  that  the  perfect  obedience  which  God 
requires  of  us,  we  may  render  to  him.  The  other  affirm  that  it  is 
criminal  for  us  to  eocpe^A  to  render  that  obedience.  One  part 
affirm,  that  we  ought  to  aim  at  entire  perfection  in  holiness,  with  the 
expectation  of  attaimng  to  that  state.  The  other  part  affirm,  that 
we  ought  to  aim  at  the  same  perfection,  with  the  certain  expeoti^ 
tion  of  not  attaining  to  it  On  tiie  one  hand,  it  is  affirmed  that 
we  ou^t  to  pray  that  the  very  God  of  peace  wiU  sanctify  us 
wholly,  and  preserve  our  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  blame^ 
less  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  expeelfc 
ImihatOod  w31  answer  <mr  pvaymv  by  the  beetowiuenl  of  (hat 
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rerj  blesfflng.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  affirmed  that  we  ought  ta 
pat  ap  tiiat  identical  prayer,  with  the  certain  expectation  of  not 
receiving  the  blessing  we  desire.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  affirmed 
that  grace  is  provided  in  the  gospel  to  render  the  Christian,  even 
in  this  life,  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  the  will  of  God.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  b  affirmed  that  no  such  grace  is  provided." 

Mr.  Mahan  calls  the  question  above  stated  a  "  riti^e  qaestioD  f* 
whereas  it  is  in  truth  very  complex,  being  made  up  of  difierent 
points,  some  of  which  are  still  compounds,  conssting  partly  of 
matters  in  dispute,  and  partiy  of  matters  not  in  dispute.  This 
will  be  evident  if  we  analyze  the  passage.  He  first  states  the 
question  thus :  "  Whether  we  may  now,  during  the  progress  of  the 
present  life,  attain  to  entire  perfection  in  holiness,  and  whetiier  it 
is  proper  for  us  to  indulge  the  anticipation  of  making  such  attain- 
ments." Here  are  two  distinct  questions,  one  of  which,  a»  I  have 
explained  ity  we  answer  m  the  affirmative,  the  other  in  the  neg^ 
iive.  There  is  a  sense,  and  an  important  sense,  in  which  Chris- 
tians might  attain  to  perfection  in  this  life ;  that  is,  they  might 
attain  to  it,  if  they  would  do  what  they  ought,  — ^^if  they  would 
rightiy  use  all  their  powers  and  faculties  of  mind,  and  all  their 
means  and  privileges  ;  —  so  that  their  not  attaining  it  is  their  own 
fault.  We  are  accustomed  to  say  that  any  object  is  attainable^  if 
it  may  be  atte^ned  on  these  conditions,  although  it  never  is  at- 
tamed.  In  this  qualified  sense,  we  answer  the  first  question  in 
the  affirmative.  The  next  question  is,  "  Whether  it  is  proper  for 
us  to  indulge  the  anticipation  of  making  such  attmnments  ?"  i.  e. 
in  the  present  life.  This  we  answer  in  the  negative.  For  unless 
there  is  evidence  that  good  men  have  attained  or  will  attain  to 
perfection  in  the  present  life,  no  one  can  properly  indulge  the 
expectation.  These  two  questions  Mr.  Mahan  puts  together  into 
one,  and  then  speaks  of  it  as  a  simple  question,  and  the  question 
in  debate ;  whereas  it  is  not  simple,  and  only  a  part  of  it  is  in 
debate.  This  mode  of  proceeding,  instead  of  conducing  to  the 
end  of  firee  inquiry,  tends  to  throw  confusion  into  the  whole 
discussion. 

The  same   is  true  of  the  other  parts  of  the  passage  above 
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quoted.  After  the  general  statement  just  noticed,  Mr.  Maban 
goes  on  to  exhibit  the  point  at  issue  in  various  particulars,  and 
most  if  not  all  of  these,  like  the  statement  above  mentioned,  are 
made  up  of  two  points,  to  which  we  give  difierent  answers.  He 
says  :  "  One  part "  —  those  who  agree  with  him,  —  "  affirm,  that 
the  perfect  obedience  which  Ood  requires,  we  may  render  to  him." 
But  in  the  sense  above  given,#cre  hold  to  this  as  well  as  they. 
**  The  other  part  affirm  that  it  is  criminal  for  us  to  expect  to  ren- 
der that  obedience."  I  wonder  he  should  dress  up  our  opinion  in 
such  startlmg  language,  —  language  which  we  never  use,  and 
which  it  is  wrong  for  him  to  use.  Why  did  he  not  say ;  the  other 
part  affirm  that  it  is  not  proper  for  U8  to  expect  to  render  that 
obedience.  But  this  is  a  mistake ;  for  we  do  expect  to  render 
that  perfect  obedience  after  a  while.  He  proceeds  to  state 
the  point  in  another  form.  '^  One  part  affirm  that  we  ought  to 
aim  at  perfection  in  holiness,  with  the  expectation  of  attaining  to 
it.  The  other  part  affirm  that  we  ought  to  aim  at  it  with  the  cer- 
tain expectation  of  not  attaining  to  it."  Here  again  are  two 
points.  As  to  the  first,  that  '^  we  ought  to  aim  at  perfection  in 
holiness,"  we  agree  with  him.  As  to  the  other  pomt,  the  eocpeeta- 
Uon  of  attuning  to  it,  we  diOer,  if  the  expectation  respects  the 
present  life.  It  should,  however,  be  kept  in  mind  that,  according 
to  the  common  doctrine,  all  believers  do  expect  uUimatdy  to  attidu 
perfect  holiness.  Again,  he  says :  '^  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
affirmed  that  we  ought  to  pray  that  the  God  of  peace  will  sanctify 
us  wholly,  etc.,  with  the  expectation  that  he  will  answer  our  pray- 
ers by  the  bestowment  of  that  very  blessing ;  on  the  other  hand," 
that  we  ought  to  pray  for  perfect  sancilfication,  *'*'  with  the  certain 
expectation  of  not  receiving"  it.  This  statement,  like  the  others, 
fails  of  presenting  fairly  the  point  in  debate.  We  affirm  that  we 
ought  to  pray  God  \m  sanctify  us  wholly,  and  to  do  it  with  the 
expectation  that  he  will,  at  no  distant  period,  bestow  the  very 
blessing  we  ask.  But  as  to  expecting  the  blessing  to  be  fully 
granted  in  the  present  Kfe^  we  differ  from  the  advocates  of  perfec- 
tion. Once  more,  he  says :  '^  On  the  one  hand,  it  ]&  affirmed  that 
grace  is  provided,"  to  render  Christians,  ^'  even  in  this  life,  per- 
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feet  in  every  good  work."  '^  On  the  other  hand  it  is  affirmed  tiiat 
no  such  grace  is  provided."  This  is  not  correct ;  for  we  bold  that 
the  grace  provided  and  revealed  in  the  gospel  is  all-safficient  and 
boundless,  and  that  the  present  imperfection  of  believers  is  owing 
altogether  to  their  own  &ult. 

Mr.  Mahan  says,  a  little  after :  '^  The  question  is  tnUrdy  d£»- 
tinct  from  the  question,  What  attainments  do  Christians  actually 
make  ?  "  I  hardly  know  why  he  should  say  this,  when,  on  Ae 
same  page,  he  makes  it  one  of  the  three  questions  connected  with 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  promises,  whether  **  any  have 
attained  or  will  attain  to  entire  sanctification  in  this  life,"  and 
when  it  is  so  manifest  m  many  places,  that  the  other  pcnnts  he 
discusses  are  meant  to  bear  directly  upon  this,  and  to  end  in  il 
He  shows,  very  clearly,  what  is  die  main  point  as  it  lies  in  fail 
cwn  ndndj  when  he  says :  ^'  On  the  supposition,"  that  perfect 
holiness  is  not  aetiAoUy  attained  in  tiiis  life,  ^  how  can  the  positioB 
be  sustamed  that  it  is  attainablef*^  That  is,  he  thinks  it  nai 
MttamaUej  if  Christians  do,  in  hcty  £ul  of  attaining  it.  With  whil 
reaacHi,  then,  can  he  say,  that  the  question  in  debate  is  enHrekf 
distinct  from  the  question  respecting  the  actual  attainments  ct 
Christians  ?  Did  he  think  this  last  point  attended  with  some 
special  disadvantages  to  him,  and  did  he,  on  that  account,  prefer 
to  keep  it  rather  out  of  sight,  and  to  give  prominence  to  tboee 
points  which  could  be  made  more  plausible  ?  However  this  may 
be,  intelligent  readers  will  see,  that  the  chief  point  at  issue  reaDy 
is,  whether  Christians  do  in  fact  attain  to  perfect  ianctijicaticnii 
during  the  present  life.  And  how  can  Mr.  Mahan  refuse  to  recog- 
niie  this  as  the  main  point  at  issue,  if  we  choone  to  make  itsof 
Surely  he  would  not  compel  us  to  dispute  with  him  about  the  provi- 
sions and  promises  of  the  gospel,  or  the  duty  of  praving  for  complete 
holiness,  when  we  have  as  large  news  on  Aese  points  as  he  has. 
If  the  advocates  for  the  doctrine  of  perfection  can  fairiy  prove, 
that  any  Christians  actaallif  attain  to  sinless  perfection  during  the 
present  Ufe^  the  common  doctrine  is  overthrown,  and  the  contro- 
versy is  determined  in  their  favor.  But  if  they  fail  of  shewing 
this,  all  they  can  prove  respecting  other  points  will  anil  nothing. 
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And  Mr.  Mahan  himself  shows,  m  many  ways,  that  he  does  after 
all  regard  it  in  this  light,  and  that  he  values  most  of  his  other  ar- 
gomoDts  on  account  of  their  supposed  relation  to  this. 

The  question  whether  Christians  are  to  expect  perfect  sanctifica- 
tion  in  this  life,  of  which  Mr.  Mahan  so  often  speaks,  evidently 
depends  on  the  question,  whether  there  is  evidence  that  any  have 
attamed  or  will  attain  to  it.  And  we  have  seen  that  no  such  evi- 
dence can  be  derived  from  any  of  the  topics  of  argument  which 
we  have  examined.  We  are  now  to  inquire  whether  there  is  other 
evidence  of  this. 

Mr.  Mahan  says :  "  There  is  positive  evidence  that  some  did 
attain  to  a  state  of  entire  sanctification."  The  texts  he  produces 
are  Gal.  2:  20 ;  1  Thes.  2:  10 ;  1  Cor.  4:  4 ;  Acts  20:  26 ; 
Phil.  4:  9;  8:  7;  1  Cor.  11:  1;  1  John  8:  20;  4:  17, 18;  Rev. 
14:  4,  5  ;  Is.  6:  5 — 8.  He  might  have  added  1  John  1:  7,  9  ; 
2:  5  ;  8:  8,  9 ;  and  many  others. 

Now  the  Bible  b  a  very  precious  book,  and  is  worthy  of  being 
studied  with  the  utmost  care.  Mr.  Mahan  is  sensible- of  this,  and 
in  various  instances  shows,  that  he  is  not  disposed  to  adopt  that 
sense  of  a  passage  which  first  offers  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  but  thinks  it  proper  and  necessary  to  look  into  the  context, 
to  compare  different  parts  of  Scripture,  and  to  examine  all  the  cir^ 
cumstances  of  the  case,  in  order  to  discover  the  exact  meaning 
which  the  sacred  writers  had  in  their  own  minds,  and  which  they 
intended  to  convey  to  others.  And  although  liable  to  err  in  the 
results  of  his  inquiries,  he  is  certainly  right  in  thinking,  that  we 
cannot  always  determine  the  true  meaning  of  particular  texts, 
by  the  sound  or  even  the  sense  of  the  words,  taken  hy  themselveSj 
and  that  we  are  often  unable  to  come  to  a  just  and  satisfac- 
tory conclusion,  without  a  careful,  patient,  and  even  protracted 
examination.  < 

According  to  this  just  principle,  the  texts  which  seem,  at  first 
view,  to  assert  or  imply  that  believers  attain  to  complete  holiness 
in  the  present  life,  must  be  thoroughly  examined,  and  their  true 
meaning  determined.  And  here  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
the  prophets  and  apostles  wrote  in  a  very  free,  unembarrassed 
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and  artless  manner.  Their  object  was  not  to  settle  Uie  ifispat^ 
which  have  been  got  op  by  speculating,  adyentnrous  imnds,  bat  to 
^ye  important  instmctions  to  men  of  teachable  and  hoMst  ftearts. 
Their  manner  of  writing  is  such,  that  an  advocate  of  Urn- 
versalism,  or  Sociniamsm,  or  almost  any  other  error,  may  find 
texts  which,  taken  alone^  will  appear  in  his  favor.  Th^  advck^tos 
of  "  Perfection,"  whom  I  believe  to  be  in  error,  argiie  very  ^pbtoA- 
bly  in  support  of  their  doctrine,  from  a  variety  of  jfMnsages^  ^o^ 
ttrued  in  a  particular  wdy.  There  are  even  more  tekts  tbiai  ibey 
have  mentioned,  which  may  appear  to  &vor  theff  cauito.  They 
argue  from  the  passages  which  set  fbrth  the  provisions  hiid  prom- 
ises of  the  gospel,  and  the  prayers  of  believers.  Thede  ptoaagCBv 
understood  as  they  ponwibly  may  (e,  would  seem  to  counfee^aaitiM 
the  doctrine  of  perfection.  But  we  must  inquire,  wheAier,  c^  k 
fiubr  examination,  We  can  tmderstand  the  passage  in  tins  way, 
consistentiy  with  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  ttnd  with  weH  khowil 
fieicts.  The  texts  which  Mr.  Mahan  quotes,  and  o&ers  which  he 
nnght  quote,'  if  taken  by  themaelveSy  and  understood  in  the  higfiM 
and  most  absolute  eense^  would  clearly  prove  fhat  at  least 
some  believers  attain  to  perfect  holiness  in  this  life.  Job  Was 
a  perfect  and  upright  man.  Some  are  said  to  have  followed 
the  Lord  wholly,  God  planted  Israel  wholly  a  right  seed.  Some 
walked  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  God  blamelesB. 
The  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin.  The  apostles  behaved 
themselves  holily  and  justly  and  unblamably,  and  exhorted 
others  to  copy  their  example.  "  A  bishop  must  be  UamelessJ'^ 
"  Let  as  many  as  be  perfect^  be  thus  minded."  "  Ye  are  com- 
plcte  in  Christ."  Paul  and  o^qx^  followed  Christ,  and  were  erur 
eified  with  Christ.  Paul  was  free  from  the  blood  of  all  men. 
John  speaks  of  those  whose  love  was  perfect j  and  whose  heairts  did 
not  condemn  them ;  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  he  says  of  the  hun- 
dred and  forty  and  four  thousand,  fhat  in  their  mouth  is  found  no 
guile,  and  that  they  are  without  fault  before  the  throne  of  (Jod. 

Now,  the  question  is,  What  is  the  true  meaning  of  these  and 
other  like  texts  ?  Are  they  to  be  taken  in  the  highest  and  most 
absolute  sense,  or  in  a  qualified  sense  ?  On  the  determination  of 
this  question  the  controversy  chiefly  depends. 
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first,  Uiea,  I  inquire  how  the  sacred  writers,  in  other  ease^y 
employ  terms  like  those  contained  in  these  texts.  And  I  soon  find 
^at  they  often  employ  them  in  a  qualified^  restricted  sense. 
Thus,  it  is  said  that  Joshua  took  the  whole  land  of  Canaan; 
though  some  parts  still  ren^ned  in  the  handd  of  the  native  tribes, 
^e  meaning  doubtless  is,  that  ao  eoneiderable  parts  renuuned 
unsubdued,  and  that  he  proceeded,  without  molestation,  to  divide 
^e  land  among  the  Israelites.  It  is  said  Judah  was  whoUj^  car- 
fied  away  caf^ve,  though  a  renmant  continued  in  the  land. 
^'  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea,  and  the  re^on  round  about  Jordan, 
went  out  to  John,  and  were  bs^ptized  of  hipi,"  which  means,  that 
tiiere  was  i^  general  or  ver}^  extensive  gathering  of  the  people  to 
him.  Paul  said :  '^  AU  seek  their  own,"  although  there  were 
exceptions.  Jeremiah  ^ys  of  the  people  ;  *'*'  They  are  all  adul- 
terers." Solomon  says ;  "  AU  things  come  alike  to  aK."  And  it 
is  repeatedly  said,  that  ^'  aU  flesh  shall  be  saved."  I  find,  then, 
i^^  the  sacred  writers  often  use  expressions  of  this  kind  vfx  a 
pfrnparaiioe  sense,  or  in  a  sense  that  is  in  some  other  wi^  restricted* 
And  what  is  more  natural  than  to  ask,  whether  it  may  not  b^  so 
^th  the  texts  which  seem  favorable  to  the  doctrine  of  "  Perfec- 
^on  ?  ^'  How  do  we  know  that  thocie  texts  are  meant  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  highest  and  most  absolute  sense,  when  other  texts, 
containing  similar  expressions,  are  necessarily  understood  in  a 
^mited  sense  ? 

]But  I  proceed  with  the  inquiry,  uid  I  find  that  some  of  the 
yery  texts  which  seem  most  &vorable  to  the  doctrine  of  '^  Perfec- 
^on,"  are  unquestionably  to  be  taken  in  a  qualified  sense.  And 
here  I  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Mahan  will  agree  with  me.  Job 
was  a  ferfect  man,  and  yet  he  showed  plainly  enough  that  he  was 
pot  ufithout  fatdis.  It  is  said  of  David  that  he  followed  the  Lord 
wMijfy  except  m  the  matter  of  Uriah.  But  his  history  and  his 
confessions  leave  us  in  no  doubt  that  he  was  chargeable  with  other 
sins,  especially  sins  of  heart.  Grod  planted  Israel  wholly  a  right 
seed.  !put  it  must  be  evident  to  all,  that  this  expressed  their 
character  only  in  a  comparative  and  very  limited  sense.  ^^  A  bishop 
must  be  blamelessJ^    But  neither  Mr.  Mahan  nor  any  of  his  asso- 
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ciates,  can  think  it  essential  to  the  character  of  a  gospel  minister, 
that  he  should  be  absolutely  sinless.  Paul  said  to  the  ColossiaDS : 
^'  Te  are  complete  in  Christ."  But  his  Epistle  to  them  shows  tiiat 
he  did  not  think  them  entirely  without  sin, 

I  come,  then,  to  this  result.  As  a  limited  sense  clearly  belongs 
to  some  of  the  passages  which  seem,  at  first  view,  to  &yor  die 
doctrine  of  ^'  Perfection,"  it  may  possibly  belong  to  others j  and  it 
would  be  going  too  fast  and  too  far,  to  decide  at  once  that  any  of 
that  class  of  texts  must  be  taken  in  the  highest  and  most  absolute 
sense. 

In  the  next  step  of  mj  inquiry,  I  fix  my  thoughts  directly  upon 
several  of  the  texts  which  seem,  at  first  view,  most  &vorable  to 
the  doctrine  of  "  Perfection."  The  texts  I  have  in  view  are  of 
no  small  moment,  and  I  desire  Mr.  Mahan  to  join  with  me  in  a 
serious  and  unprejudiced  examination  of  them,  that  we  may  dis- 
cover what  is  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

I  would  then  first  ask  my  brother,  whether  his  doctrine  implies, 
that  all  true  believers  are  entirely  sanctified^  either  now,  or  during 
the  present  life  f  I  know  what  his  answer  is  ;  but  I  propose  the 
question,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  distinctly  the  exact 
nature  and  extent  of  the  doctrine.  In  his  publications,  Mr.  Mahan 
does  often  enough,  and  plainly  enough,  and  with  too  much  justice, 
represent  the  great  body  of  true  Christians,  as  deplorably  deficient 
in  their  piety ;  and  he  laboi^s  with  earnestness,  to  excite  them  to 
make  higher  attainments.  Indeed  he  claims  complete  holiness  as 
a  privilege  enjoyed  at  present  by  only  a  select  few^  a  very  smaU 
number.  I  would  then  invite  him  to  join  with  me  in  a  careful 
examination  of  a  few  passages  in  the  first  Epistle  of  John.  Let 
us  begin  with  one  of  the  texts  which  he  quotes :  "  Ch.  1:  6,  7. 
The  Apostle  is  here  speaking  of  all  true  believers,  whose  character 
it  is,  not  to  walk  in  darkness,  but  to  walk  in  the  light.  Referring 
to  all  these  children  of  light,  he  says :  "  The  blood  of  Christ 
cleanse th  us  from  all  sin."  He  now  cleanse th  us  from  all  sin ; 
for  the  verb  is  in  the  present  tense.  But  Mr.  Mahan  does  not 
,  understand  it  to  mean  that  all  real  Christians  are  now  cleansed 
from  all  sin,  that  is,  completely  sanctified;  though  he  thinks  the 
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text  somehow  favorable  to  his  doctrine.  But  it  is  clear,  that  what- 
ever the  text  asserts  of  any  Ghnstiaiis,  it  ^^r^  of  aU.  Let  us 
then  come  fiedrlj  to  the  point,  an4  inquire  what  the  text  really 
means.  Mr.  Mahan  will  certainly  be  under  the  necessity  of  find- 
ing out  9ome  qualified  sense,  a  sense  consistent  with  what  he 
regards  as  the  real  present  state  of  all  believer$;  for  the  text  cer- 
tainly relates  to  aU.  He  may  perhaps  say,  the  blood  of  Christ 
provider  fpr  the  entire  cleansing  of  all  believers  eonditiomUy ;  or 
that  it  hegmM  the  work  of  cleansing  now,  and  secures  its  complete 
accomplishment  ultimatdy.  In  this  or  some  other  way,  he  vftUMt 
{^ve  iha%xt  a  restricted  sense,  a  sense  different  from  what  would, 
at  Srst  glance,  be  suggested  by  the  words  themselves,  taken  alone. 
He  must  do  the  same  with  verse  9,  in  which  the  Apostle  says, 
that,  '^  if  we  confess  our  sins,"  as  aU  Christians  do^  "  he  is  fiedth- 
fiil  and  just  to  forgive  us  oi^  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all 
tmngkteau»ne$$.**  Does  it  mean  that  he  tuno  absdutely  cleanaeth 
all  who  confess  their  sins,  that  is,  the  whole  body  of  believers, 
firom  all  ii^yhteousness  f  Mr.  Mahan  will  answer,  no.  What 
tiiAp  c^  he  4o,  but  in  some  way  to  limit  the  sense  ?  Again,  ch. 
2:  4,  5,  &e  Apostle  teaches,  that  every  true  believer  keeps  the 
word  of  Grod.  ^Ajod  then  he  9^jb  ;  '^  Whoso  keepeth  his  word,  in 
him  yerily  is  the  love  of  Grod  perfeeted;  hereby  know  wie  that  we 
are  in  him."  He  is  evidently  setting  forth  the  character  and 
state  of  aU  ^o  are  in  Christ.  Does  Mr.  Mahan  think  that  the 
k>ve  of  (Jk)4  is,  in  his  sense,  perfeot  in  aU  true  believers  ?  No.  He 
thinks  it  true  of  only  a  small  number.  But  whatever  the  Apostle 
here  asserts,  he  asserts  equally  of  every  true  Chrittian.  Will  not 
Mr.  Mahan  then  be  compelled  to  find  out  some  limitations  of  the 
sen^e,  so  as  to  pake  it  apply  to  all  true  believers  ?  Let  him  do 
this,  ^Jod  we  shall  see  whether  his  interpretation  of  this  text  will 
not  help  i)S  to  the  right  interpretation  of  several  others  of  a  similar 
kind. 

^^  fiv/siy  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  pwrifieth  hxiMelf^  even 
mheie  pur^."  1  John  3:  8.  To  be  pure  as  Christ  is  pure  is  a 
Ugh  ^ittainment,  and  is  doubtiess  the  same  as  is  required  m  the 
c^pwp^ild  ^  he  perfect  as  opir  Father  in  heaven  ispeifect.    I  gop- 
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pose  tiiat  every  Christian  does  thus  purify  himself,  that  is,  pur- 
sues a  course  of  purification  which  will  terminate  in  perfect  purity. 
The  expression,  in  mj  view,  denotes  not  the  particular  degree  of 
purification  which  the  believer  has  already  attained,  but  the 
gradual  process  of  purification,  axid  the  perfect  purity  after  which 
he  aspires,  and  to  which  he  will  come  in  the  end.  As  his  ultimate 
perfection  in  moral  purity  is  certain^  it  is  spoken  of  as  though  it 
were  already  accomplished  ;  —  a  manner  of  speaking  which  often 
occurs  in  Scripture.  Thus,  Peter,  speaking  of  his  condition  in  the 
present  life,  says ;  ^^  Who  am  an  elder,  and  a  witness  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ,  and  also  a  partaker  of  the  glory  thm  shall  be 
revealed  ;  "  —  a  partaker  even  now  of  that  future  glory  by  certain 
anticipation.  But  how  will  Mr.  Mahan  explain  the  purity  men- 
tioned by  the  Apostie  John,  so  that  he  may  predicate  it,  as  the 
Apostie  does,  of  all  Christians,  and  yet  make  it  agree  with  the 
doctrine  he  maintains,  that  only  a  few  are  perfectly  pure,  while 
Christians  m  general  are  very  far  from  perfect  purity  ?  If  he 
says  it  means  complete  purity ;  then  he  cannot  predicate  it  of 
all  Christians,  nor  of  the  greater  part.  If  he  says,  it  means  that 
degree  or  that  gradual  process  of  purification,  which  does  belong  to 
all  true  Christians,  then  he  comes  into  the  principle  of  limiting  the 
sense.  And  if  he  gives  a  limited  sense  to  this  text,  why  not  to  all 
the  other  texts  which  appear  to  favor  his  doctrine  ? 

But  the  most  striking  passage  which  I  wish  Mr.  Mahan  to 
examine  is  1  John  3:  9.  "  Whosoever  is  bom  of  (}od  doth  not 
commit  sin,  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him ;  and  he  cannot  sin, 
because  he  is  bom  of  God."  Where,  in  all  the  Scriptures,  can 
Mr.  Mahan  find  another  text,  which  seems  to  assert,  so  clearly 
and  strongly  as  this,  that  Christians  are  completely  sanctified^  — 
absolutely  sinless  ?  It  even  declares  that  they  are  raised  above 
the  possibility  of  sinning.  I  am  the  more  desirous  of  turning  my 
brother's  attention  to  this  passage,  because  he  seems  somehow  to 
have  overk)oked  it.  This  oversight  may  be  thought  by  some  to  be 
a  matter  of  wonder,  considering  that  the  text,  understood  in  the 
large  and  absolute  sense,  which  Mr.  Mahan  is  so  fond  of,  would  be 
a  better  proof  of  the  complete  sanctification  of  believers,  in  the 
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present  life,  than  any  texts  he  has  quoted,  I  had  almost  sud,  than 
aU  he  has  quoted.  The  language  is  exceedingly  plain  and  forci- 
ble. JEven/  believer  J  we  know,  is  born  of  Qod,  And  the  text 
asserts,  that  ''  who9oever  is  bom  of  God  mmeth  notj  and  cannot 
nn."  True,  if  Mr.  Mahan  should  introduce  this,  and  argue  from 
it  as  a  proof  text^  it  would  give  hun  trouble ;  because  it  would 
prove  a  great  deal  too  much.  It  would  go  far  beyond  hb  scheme. 
Of  course,  if  he  should  bring  it  forward,  he  would  at  once  find 
himself  in  difficulty,  and  would  be  obliged  to  look  out  for  some 
limUationa  of  the  sense.  But  anything  like  this  would  hurt  his 
argument.  According  to  his  way  of  interpreting  other  texts,  this 
would  certainly  prove,  that  cdl  Christians,  firom  the  time  of  their 
regeneration,  are  entirely  without  sin.  But  this  is  what  he  does 
not  beUeve.  He  would,  therefore,  find  it  necessary  to  qualify  the 
sense,  and  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  understood  absolutely  —  that 
it  can  only  mean,  that  those  who  are  bom  of  God  do  not  sin 
habitually^  or  impenitently,  as  others  do,  —  or,  that  they  cannot 
ffln  with  their  whole  hearty  —  or,  that  they  cease  from  sin  as  far  as 
they  are-  sanctified  by  the  Spirit,  and  will,  in  the  end^  cease 
entirely.  In  one  way  or  another,  he  would  be  obliged  to  limit  the 
sense,  so  as  to  make  it  applicable  to  all  Christians.  But  if  he 
should  do  this,  he  would  be  constantiy  expecting  to  hear  the  ques- 
tion ;  Why  not  give  the  same  limitation  to  other  textSy  which  use 
language  far  less  emphaticaly  and  which  will  much  more  easHy 
admit  of  limitations  f  So  that,  after  allj  he  may  have  done  wisely 
in  slipping  by  the  text. 

The  query  has  sometimes  arisen  in  my  mind,  how  Mr.  Mahan 
would  meet  a  man,  who  should  maintain,  on  the  ground  of  this 
and  some  other  texts,  that  all  believers  on  earth  are  absolutely 
free  from  sin,  and  do  at  once  arrive  at  perfection.  Such  a  man 
might  frame  his  argument  thus :  ^'  The  Apostle  Paul  says  of  him- 
self and  of  Christians  generally,  our  old  man  is  crucified  with 
Christ,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth 
we  should  not  serve  sin.  And  he  says  of  those  who  are  thus  cru- 
cified that  they  sue' freed  from  sin,  and  are  complete  in  Christ. 
And  the  Apostie  John  says,  that  the  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth 
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b^lieyer8  from  all  riuy  and  that  ibej  purify  themsei^esy  even  04 
ChrUt  is  pure.  He  speaks  of  this  as  a  general  fact ;  and  he  sajqf 
atjll  more  plamly  ^d  forcibly,  tiiat  whoeoeyer  is  bo^m  of  God,  ^§ 
^yerj  Christian  is,  doth  not  commit  sin,  ^d  cannot  sin.  Now 
wby  should  Mr.  M^an  take  upon  him  to  contradict  the  ^x>sde8, 
mi  to  bold  that  anj  man  is  a  true  belieyer  wl^o  &IU1  short  of  com- 
plete sanctific9.tion  ?  Why  confine  the  present  attainment  of  nn- 
feps  perfection  to  a  few  extraordinary  aaints^  when  the  in&Uible 
word  of  God  attributes  it  to  oU  belieyers  ?  "  It  would  be  gratifyr 
V)g  to  know  what  reply  Mr.  Mahan  would  make. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  our  examination,  making  i^  our 
object  to  determine  the  true  i^eaning  of  the  texts  which  seem  mosf 
fi^ypn^Ie  to  the  doctrine  of  ^^  Perfection."  And  here,  1  tfa]n]Cy 
w^  shall  be  satisfied,  that  in  some  of  the  texts  the  language  \i8e4 
is  intended  to  set  f(Nrth  the  sincerity  or  uprighlnew  gf  belieyers,  in 
<}ji0tiaction  from  hypocrites,  and  also  their  freedom  ftom  any  siicl^ 
offence^  as  would  expose  their  public  character  to  discredit,  or 
^ir  piety  to  suspicion.  Job  wi^  perfect  and  upriglhi.  The  twy^ 
words  are  doubtless  of  the  same  general  import,  denoting  reji|l 
injtegrity  or  goodness.  In  several  instances  the  Psalmist  uses  the 
strong  language  of  self-justification,  and  seems  at  first  yiew  to  say^ 
he  is  not  chargeable  with  any  sin,  when  his  meaning  eridently  js, 
th^t  he  is  innocent  of  the  crimes  which  his  enemies  lud  to  hij^ 
charge.  Even  if  at  any  time  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  parr 
ticujar  sins,  he  was  aware  that  he  was  liable  to  mistake,  an4 
apprehended  that  there  might  still  be  some  concealed  eyil  in  bis 
heart ;  and  with  a  view  to  this,  he  prayed  Gkxl  to  search  him,  i^id 
see  if  there  was  any  wicked  way  in  him.  In  some  cases,  pious 
men  under  the  former  dispensation  are  said  to  haye  followed  the 
Lord  wholly^  when  the  obvious  meaning  is,  that  they  kept  thein- 
selvcs  from  idolatry,  and  adhered  uniformly  to  the  worship  of  the 
true  God.  When  the  New  Testament  writers  speak  of  perfead(m^ 
they  often  refer  to  a  state  of  maturity  or  manhood  in  knowledge  or 
in  holiness,  in  distinction  from  a  state  of  childhood^  — a  state  of 
advancement  in  piety,  in  distinction  from  the  common  state  of  nw 
converts;  and  sometimes  they  refer  to  the  purity  and  blessedness 
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of  heaven,  which  is  the  high  object  to  which  all  Christians  aspire. 
But  m  no  case  do  the  circumstances  require  that  the  language 
employed  should  be  understood  to  denote  complete  sanctification, 
€U  actually  attained  in  the  present  life.  Now  such  being  the  fact, 
Mr.  Mahan  surelj  has  reason  to  hesitate,  and  to  go  into  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  subject,  before  he  relies  upon  any  of  the  texts 
which  he  cites  as  proofii  of  his  doctrine. 

But  it  is  so  indescribably  important  to  obtain  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures,  that  we  cannot  pursue  our  inquiries  with 
too  much  diligence  and  care.  Let  us  then  go  forward  with  our 
examination,  and  see  whether  the  sacred  writers  will  not,  in  other 
waye  not  yet  mentioned,  help  us  to  determine  in  what  light  they 
looked  upon  Christians  in  the  present  life,  and  how  their  language 
in  the  texts  referred  to  is  to  be  understood. 

Are  we  not  then  plainly  taught,  by  the  current  representations 
of  the  inspired  vrriters,  that  the  religion  of  Gbd's  people  throng- 
out  the  present  life  is  progreesive^  be^nning  at  their  convernony 
and  advancing  from  one  degree  of  holmess  to  another,  till  they 
arrive  at  a  state  of  perfect  purity  and  blessedness  in  heaven  ?  Is 
not  the  description  which  the  Apostie  ^ves  (1  Cor.  xiii,)  of  the 
progress  of  believers  firom  partial  to  perfect  knowledge^  equally 
applicable  to  their  progress  in  piety  f  This  is  plainly  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  same  Apostle  expressly  requires  believers  to  grow 
in  grace^  as  well  as  in  knowledge.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  there 
were  any  Christians  in  the  Apostie's  day,  who  had  no  need  to 
grow  in  grace,  and  to  whom  that  precept  did  not  belong  ?  How 
plainly  does  the  Apostie  show,  that  he  regarded  religion  as  pro^ 
gremvey  by  what  he  says  to  Christians  at  Philippi;  —  "Being 
confident  of  this  very  thing,  that  he  who  hath  begun  a  good  work 
in  you,  will  perform  it"  —  will  he  performing  it,  or  bringing  it  to 
a  completiony  "  until  the  day  of  Christ."  The  work  of  sanctifica-^ 
tion  was  begun,  and  was  to  be  vn  a  course  of  accomplishment -^ 
was  to  be  finishing  until  the  day  of  Christ,  when  it  would  be  per- 
fected. So  the  Psalmist  viewed  it ;  "I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I 
awake  with  thy  likeness."  Had  the  Apostie  considered  the  good 
work  as  fully  accomplished  abready,  he  would  naturally  have  said ; 
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— Beiog  confident  pf  thi^^  thi^t  be  who  has  began  and  o<Hnplet6d 
a  good  work  in  yoa,  will  keep  you  in  that  state  of  complete  holi- 
ness until  the  day  of  Christ.  But  instead  of  this,  he  represeati 
the  finxMng  of  the  good  work  as  what  QsA  wmi  riiU  io  do.  In 
accordance  with  all  this,  he  shortly  after  pr^ys  that  their  ^^  lofse 
piay  abound  yet  'mre  aad  mare.^^  In  another  place  he  speaks  of 
all  believers  as  changed  into  the  image  of  Christ  jfrom  glarj/i  U 
glory.  So  it  is  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament,  ^^  The  path  of  the 
just  is  as  the  shining  Ught,  shining  more  and  more  to  the  perfect 
dl^y."  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  exhorts  believefs  to  ^^  follow 
hoUness."  Mr.  Mahan  thinks  the  perfection  meationed,  Phil* 
8:  12,  is  the  final  state  of  blessedness  in  heaven.  If  thia  is  the 
promipept  sense  of  the  passage,  *'*'  following  after  "  it  denotes  the 
strenuous  efforts  he  made  through  U^,  to  obtain  it,  as  a  /iiltire 
^a<HJ^-^  efforts  like  those  which  a  man  ii^  (^  rm^e  makes  to  obtain 
i}ie  prisie.  Now  believers,  ii^  the  p^tssage  ju^t  refeniad  to  in 
^ebrews,  fure  directed  by  the  ai^ne  word,  to  ^^  follow  after  hob? 
n^ss,"  —  clearly  implying  th%t  it  is  not  yet  ful^  attained,  but  k 
still  to  be  an  object  of  pursuit.  It  will  be  noted,  that  the  writer 
ci^la  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  ^^  Ao2y."  They  were  so,  as  all  her 
lieve^s  are,  in  a  measure.  For  them  to  '^  follow  after  hoUneas '' 
waa  to  aim  at  higher  measures  of  it,  —  to  aspire  to  that  petfection 
of  holiness  which  they  bad  not  attuned.  This  was  enjoined  upon 
all  ChrUtiam ;  showing  clearly  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  in- 
spired writer  as  to  their  real  condition.  If  there  had  been  any 
who  were  already  perfect  in  holiness,  how  could  they  have  been 
directed  to  '^  follow  after  "  it,  as  an  object  to  be  obtained  by  future 
exertions  ?  The  same  word  is  used  by  Paul  to  Timothy :  "  Fol- 
law  after  righteousness,  goodness,  faith,  love,  patience,  meek- 
ness." Timothy  had  all  these  virtues  m  a  degree ;  but  he  was  to 
"  follow  after  "  them  with  a  view  to  fiigher  attainments. 

The  progressive  nature  of  holiness  in  Christians  is  implied  in  all 
the  texts  which  speak  of  their  spiritual  warfare.  In  this  war&re 
they  are  unceasingly  to  oppose  every  kind  of  evil,  especially  the 
evil  in  their  own  hearts.  "  Their  warfare  is  within."  In  this 
warfare  all  Christians  are  engaged.     The  most  advanced  are  not 
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exempt.  The  Aposde  does  indeed  say,  that  Ghristiaiis  are  already 
crucified  and  dead  to  sin.  But  keep  m  mind  that  he  says  this  of 
€dl  Christians.  Keep  in  nrind  too,  that  he  exhorts  the  same  Chris- 
tians to  put  off  the  old  man  which  is  obmipt,  and  to  piU  on  the 
new  man ;  to  be  trantformed  by  the  renewing  of  their  numds,  and 
to  put  on  Christ —  urging  all  this  as  a  duty  stiU  to  be  done.  Itk 
like  manner,  he  represents  all  Christians  as  renewed;  and  yet  eiF- 
borts  them  to  be  reneufed.  It  all  shows,  that  the  work  of  dying 
to  rin  is  beguny  and  is  to  be  eonstantb/  (advanced;  that  at  t^cfr 
conversion  they  are  renewedj  and  that  so  long  as  they  live  'ttie^ 
are  to  be  renewed  mare  and  more.  If  the  texts  which  represeift 
Christians  as  renewed,  dead  to  sin,  etc.,  are  understood  to  impljr 
tiiat  the  work  of  renovation  is  eompleted^  what  can  be  the  meanihg 
txf  die  other  texts,  which  enjoin  the  same  thing  i^n  all  Christian^ 
em  a  d\Uy  ttill  to  be  done  f  And  I  nradt  agiun  request  Mr.  MahA 
and  others,  from  whom  I  am  constrained  to  differ,  to  consider  weA^ 
and  not  to  forget,  that  the  most  important  texts  which  seem  %6 
ftvor  thdr  doctrine  relate,  not  to  a  few  Cteistians  of  extraor^ 
naiy  attainments,  but  to  aU  Christians.  And  if  they  imply  thalt 
aanctification  is  at  present  complete,  they  imply  that  it  is  so  wiQi 
the  whole  body  of  believers.  My  brethren  then  will  be  und^  the 
necessity  of  adopting  the  qualified  sense  which  I  have  given  of  Ae 
texts,  or  of  going  a  step  further,  and  maintaining,  that  all  real 
Christians  are  now  perfectly  holy.  If  they  allow  themselves  iii 
serious,  unfettered  thought,  th^  cannot  long  retain  their  preseflt 
pontion. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  texts,  which  will  a£Rn*d  additional 
aid  in  determining  how  we  are  to  regard  the  present  condition  of 
good  men.  I  refer  to  those  which  represent  their  desires  qfte^ 
hoUnesB.  It  is  the  very  nature  of  desire  to  aspire  after  Sk  future 
good — a  good  not  yet  obtained.  According  to  the  Scriptures,  it 
is  characteristic  of  all  the  followers  of  Christ,  that  they  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness  ;  that  is,  they  have  a  strong  desiire 
for  complete  hoUness  ;  which  implies  that  they  have  not  yet  ob- 
tained it.  If  in  any  part  of  their  life,  they  were  already  '^  filled," 
why  should  they  ^^ hunger  and  thirst f'*     When  David  said; 
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^^  Mj  soul  thirsteth  and  panteth  for  God/'  did  not  his  deares  fix 
upon  a  good  which  he  did  not  then  fully  enjoj  ? 

Consider  also  the  prayers  which  believers  offer  up  for  themselves. 
No  part  of  the  Bible  exhibits  a  more  striking  view  of  the  devout 
exercises  of  the  believer's  heart,  than  Psalm  cxix.  In  various 
ways,  it  expresses  the  sincerest  reverence  and  love  for  the  divine 
law,  and  the  most  determined  obedience  ;  and,  at  &e  same  time, 
a  reaching  after  what  had  not  yet  been  obtained.  *'*'  O  that  my 
feet  were  directed  to  keep  thy  statutes !  Then  shall  I  not  be 
ashamed,  when  I  have  respect  to  all  thy  commandments.  My 
soul  cleaveth  to  the  dust ;  quicken  thou  me  according  to  thy  word. 
Incline  my  heart  unto  thy  testimonies,  and  not  unto  covetousness. 
Turn  away  mine  eyes  from  beholding  vanity,  and  quicken  me 
in  thy  way.  I  have  seen  an  end  of  all  perfection ;  but  diy  com- 
mandment is  exceeding  broad.  I  have  gone  astray  like  a  lost 
sheep ;  seek  thy  servant ;  for  I  do  not  forget  thy  commandments.'* 
Language  like  this  undoubtedly  expresses  the  moral  state  and  ex- 
ercises of  all  true  believers  on  earth.  It  is  the  language  of  those 
who,  with  warm  desire  and  strong  purpose  of  heart,  are  followmg 
after  complete  sanctification.  As  to  the  true  meaning  and  intent 
of  the  language,  let  the  wisest  and  best  men  who  use  it  be  the 
judges.  It  is  easy  to  invent  novel  and  eccentric  interpretations 
of  the  Bible.  But  novelties  and  eccentricities  will  wax  old  and 
vanish  away  ;  while  common  sense  and  Christian  experience  and 
the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  guide  into  all  the  truth. 

Consider  too,  ilie  prayers  which  Christ  and  the  apostles  offered 
up  for  Oie  whole  body  of  believers,  Jesus  said  :  "  I  pray  not  that 
thou  shouldst  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldst 
keep  them  from  the  eril.  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth."*^  The 
work  of  sanctification  was  begun  in  them.  Jesus  prayed  that  it 
might  bo  advanced  and  perfected.  So  when  Mr.  Mahan,  and  the 
followers  of  Christ  generally,  pray  God  to  sanctify  their  fellow 
Christians,  they  doubtless  fix  their  desires  upon  a  degree  of  sancti- 
fication not  yet  attained.  Jesus  prayed  also  that  believers  might 
be  one  —  referring  to  a  degree  of  union  far  above  what  then  ex- 
isted, or  ever  has  existed  since  that  time. 
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The  first  Christians  wore  in  circumstances  highly  favorable  to 
eminent  holiness.  The  great  truths  of  the  gospel  came  to  their 
imderstandings  and  hearts  in  all  their  beauty  and  freshness,  from 
the  lips  of  inspired  apostles,  unadulterated  by  human  mixtures,  and 
attended  with  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  No 
doubt  they  did  attain  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  faith  and  obedi- 
ence, and  may  properly  be  regarded  as  patterns  of  piety  to  Chris- 
tians in  following  ages.  But  how  were  the  apostles  accustomed  to 
fray  for  them  ?  And  what  must  have  been  the  desires  and  aims 
implied  in  their  prayers  T 

After  addressing  the  Christians  at  Thessalonica,  who  had  truly 
received  the  gospel,  and  in  whom  it  worked  eflFectually ;  and  after 
calling  them  his  joy  and  crown,  and  telling  them  that  he  and  fais 
feUow-laborers,  in  all  their  afflictions,  were  comforted  over  them  by 
flieir  fidth ;  the  Apostle  says :  ''  Praying  exceedingly  that  we 
nnght  see  your  face,  and  might  perfect  that  which  is  laehing  in 
jonr  faith"  And  then  he  adds :  *'  The  Lord  make  you  to  m- 
crease  and  abound  in  love  towards  one  another,  and  towards  afl 
men,  to  the  end  he  may  establish  your  hearts  in  holiness.''  Again, 
in  the  same  Epistle ;  "  The  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly." 
So  in  Heb.  13:  21,  "  The  God  of  peace  —  make  you  perfect  in 
every  good  work  to  do  his  will,  working  in  you  that  which  is  well 
pleasing  in  his  sight."  In  another  place ;  ^'  The  Lord  direct  your 
hearts  irUo  the  love  of  God."  He  also  prayed  that  God  would 
fidJU  in  them  all  ^'  the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness."  For  Uie 
Ephesians  he  prayed,  that  God  would  grant  unto  them  ^^  to  be 
strengthened  with  might  by  his  Spirit "  —  that  they  might  "  know 
ttie  love  of  Christ,"  and  "  be  filled  with  all  the  fdness  of  God." 
He  expressed  the  same  devout  desires  for  the  Colossians.  And 
to  the  Corinthians  he  says  :  "  I  pray  God  that  ye  do  no  evil ;  *• 
"  And  this  also  we  fvishy  even  your  perfection." 

Now  what  was  implied  in  these  prayers  for  primitive  believers  t 
The  same  unquestionably,  as  is  commonly  implied,  when  similar 
prayers  are  offered  up  at  the  present  day.  Devout  ministers  and 
Christians  everywhere  pray  for  believers,  for  cUl  believers,  that 
their  hearts  may  be  directed  into  the  love  of  Gk)d  ;  that  their  love 
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maj  increase  ;  that  God  would  sanctify  them,  and  sanctify  them 
vfhoUy  ;  and  that  the j  may  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God. 
And  if  Mr.  Mahan  and  other  Christians  will  look  into  their  own 
hearts,  and  see  what  thej  really  mean,  when  they  ofifer  up  such 
prayers,  they  will  be  likely  to  know  what  the  apostles  meant.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  the  disciples  ever  prayed  in  cm^  way  for 
their  Lord  and  Master.  But  if  they  prayed  for  him  at  all,  did  &ey 
ever  pray  for  him  in  this  manner  ?  He  offered  up  prayer  to  Gkxi 
for  himself.  But  did  he  ever  pray,  that  his  love  might  increase 
and  abound^  and  that  God  would  sanctify  him  wholly  f^  The 
prayers  which  Christ  and  the  apostles  offered  up,  and  which  are 
now  offered  up,  and  doubtless  will  be  to  the  end  of  time,  for  the 
whole  body  of  believers,  evidently  imply,  that  whatever  their  at- 
tainments may  be,  they  do  and  always  will,  while  here  below,  fidl 
short  of  perfect  sanctification  ;  and  that  all  the  sauits  on  earth  are 
and  will  be  in  such  a  state,  that  they  will  always  do,  what  Jesus 
never  did,  make  contmual  confession  of  sin^  and  continually  offer 
up  the  sacrifice  of  a  broken  heart  and  a  contrite  spirit^  as  the  sac- 
rifice which  Grod  approves,  till  they  arrive  at  heaven. 

One  thing  more.  All  Christians  suffer  affliction.  And  what  is 
the  meaning  and  design  of  affliction  ?  "  The  Lord  does  not 
afflict  willingly  the  children  of  men,  but  for  their  profit,  that  they 
may  be  partakers  of  his  holiness/'  "  It  is  good  for  me  that  I 
have  been  afflicted,  that  I  might  learn  thy  statutes."  The  de- 
sign of  affliction  is  set  forth  with  special  clearness  in  Heb.  xii. 
"  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourge th  every  son 
whom  he  receiveth.  What  son  is  he  whom  the  father  chasteneth 
not  ?  If  ye  be  without  chastisement,  then  are  ye  bastards,  and 
not  sons."  And  the  writer  adds,  that  God  chastens  us  "  for  our 
profit,  that  we  may  be  partakers  of  his  holiness."  What  now 
must  be  our  conclusion,  but  this  that  as  all  Christians  on  earth  en- 
dure affliction,  which  is  always  designed  as  chastisement^  they 
all  need  it  as  a  means  of  improving  their  character.  Mr.  Mahan's 
**  reply  "  to  this  argument  directly  confirms  it.  Speaking  of  the 
rod  of  our  heavenly  Father,  he  savs :  "Its  object  is  to  render  us 
partakers  of  his  holmess.     Till  this  end  is  accomplished,  the  rod 
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irin  be  nsed.  When  Una  end  is  accomplished,  it  will  no  more  be 
used."  Who  could  express  the  sentiment  of  the  sacred  writer 
better  ?  Tbia  is  the  view  which  giyes  all  its  force  to  the  argu- 
ment. Till  believers  are  made  partakers  of  Ood's  holmess,  the 
rod  is  used.  When  this  is  fully  accomplished,  the  rod  is  no  more 
need.  Who  now  has  this  evidence  of  complete  conformity  to  the 
divine  holiness  ?  Has  Mr.  Mahan,  or  Mr.  fitch,  or  any  who  agree 
with  them  ?  Are  they  free  from  affliction  ?  Can  they  say  that 
the  rod  is  no  more  used  with  them  ?  But  would  they  any  longer 
endure  chastisement,  if  sanctification,  which  is  the  object  of  it, 
were  fully  accomplished  ?  If  any  of  them  are  indeed  ^^  without 
chastisement "  what  does  the  Scripture  say  of  them  ?  Now  chas- 
tisement, if  just,  always  implies  some  &ult  in  the  one  who  is  chas- 
tised. When  you  see  a  wise  and  good  father  correcting  his 
children,  you  know  that  he  sees  something  amiss  in  them.  And 
as  divine  chastisement  is  continued  to  all  believers,  as  long  as  life 
lasts,  it  must«be  that  God  sees  in  them  some  fault  to  be  corrected, 
or  some  moral  deficiency  to  be  supplied.  When  the  end  of  chas- 
tisement is  fully  accomplished,  Mr.  Mahan  truly  says,  ^'  It  will  no 
more  be  used." 

Now,  ibe  last  and  generally  the  greatest  affliction,  which  be- 
Hevers  suffer,  is  death.  And  why  may  not  this,  as  well  as  all  pre- 
ceding afflictions,  be  intended  by  a  wonder-working  God,  for  their 
benefit,  that  they  may,  in  a  higher  degree  than  before,  be  partakers 
of  his  holiness  ?  Being  the  last,  and  a  most  remarkable  case  of 
suffering,  why  may  it  not  be  the  means  of  completmg  their  sanctifica- 
tion ;  and  so  the  means  of  working  out  for  them,  in  the  last  instance, 
a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory  ?  On  the  very 
principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Mahan,  as  well  as  by  the  sacred  writers, 
why  is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  whole  end  of  suffer- 
ing is  not  accomplished  before  death,  but  is  accomplished  at  death ; 
and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  there  is  no  affliction  after  death  ? 
And  how  eommon  has  it  been  for  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  to  look 
upon  death  in  this  light,  and  to  anticipate  the  event,  however 
painful,  as  a  blessing  —  a  means  of  delivering  them  from  all 
lemains  of  depravity,  and  of  finishing  in  them  the  work  of  prepar- 
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ation  for  heayen !  So  long  a$  they  are  in  tkU  tabemade^  they 
groarij  being  burdened.  And  what  burden  so  great  as  on  ?  The 
time  when  they  expect  to  be  like  Christ,  that  is,  perfectly  so,  it 
the  time  when  he  shall  a|^ar,  and  when  they  shall  see  him  aa>lM 
is. 

I  marvel  that  Mr.  Mahan  treats  this  common  view  of  the  sub- 
ject as  he  does.  He  calls  it  abeurdj  and  thinks  he  oaa  dii^Mse  eC 
it  by  a  angle  stroke.  To  overthrow  the  doctrine  that  the  wetk 
of  sanctificatioD  is  c(»npleted  at  death,  he  uses  two  argamenti» 
^'  first,  the  grace  which  sanctifies  believers  amid  the  gk)om  and 
wreck  and  distraction  of  dissolving  nature,  would,  if  applied,  ha¥9 
sanctified  them  at  an  earlier  period."  Undoubtedly  it  would  have 
done  it, ''  \f  c^Ued.'*^  But  what  if  it  was  not  i^pKed  T  And 
how  does  Mr.  Mahan  know  that  it  may  not  have  se«ned  good  id 
the  sight  of  God  to  apply  it  at  the  time  of  dissolution,  ratiiw  thaa 
b^oref  May  not  this  be  one  of  the  unsearchable  things  in  the 
divine  dispensation  ?  And  why  did  not  Mr.  Mahan  see  howearily 
he  might  disprove  the  Scripture  doctrine  which  he  believes— -that 
Christians  are  sanctified  by  means  of  the  common  afflictions  of  Itfe  t 
He  might  say :  *'*■  The  same  grace  which  sanctifies  the  believer 
amid  the  gloom  "  and  distress  of  heavy  affliction, ''  would,  if  ap- 
plied^ have  sanctified  him  before."  And  by  this  argument  he 
might  prove,  in  opposition  to  the  sacred  writers  and  to  himself^ 
'  that  God  does  not  sanctify  believers  by  means  of  affliction ;  — * 
yes,  he  might  verily  prove,  that  God  does  not  sanctify  believers  by 
means  of  chastisement^  because  the  grace,  which  sanctifies  them  by 
such  means,  would,  if  applied^  have  sanctified  them  before.  In 
the  saide  way,  he  might  prove  that  sinners  are  not,  in  any  case, 
converted  by  means  of  preaching,  because  the  grace  which  con- 
verts them  by  that  means,  would,  if  applied^  have  converted  them 
at  an  earlier  period !  His  second  argument  is  this :  "  No  other 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  this  grace  "  (the  grace  which  would 
wholly  sanctify  believers  before  death)  "  being  withheld,  but  the 
supposition  that  God  can  better  glorify  himself  and  his  kingdom 
be  better  advanced,  by  saints  partially  than  wholly  sanctified.'* 
The   argument,  plainly   stated   and   carried  out,  stands   thu&: 
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There  is  no  reason  why  Grod  should  not  bestow  the  grace  which 
would  wholly  sanctify  believers  during  the  present  life,  but  the 
supposition,  that  he  is  better  glorified  by  their  partial,  than  by 
their  entire  sanctification.  And  as  this  suppo^tion  is  inadmissible, 
therefore  Grod  does  not  withhold  but  aetuatty  bestows  the  grace 
which  wholly  sanctifies  believers  during  the  present  life.  Now 
try  this  argument,  and  see  how  it  would  work  in  other  cases. 
Would  not  God  be  more  glorified,  if  all  Christians  should  be  per* 
fectiy  holy  to-day ^  than  if  they  should  remain  partially  holy? 
Must  he  not  then  actually  give  them  the  grace,  which  will  make 
them  perfectiy  holy  to-day  ?  Agam,  would  not  God  have  been 
better  Verified,  if  Mr.  Mahan  and  other  Christians  had  been  con- 
verted at  an  earlier  period  of  their  life  ?  If  so,  then  there  was 
no  reason  why  he  should  withhold  the  grace  which  would  have  con- 
verted them  earlier.  And  as  he  does  nothing  and  omits  nothing 
without  reason,  it  must  be  that  he  actually  bestowed  the  grace 
which  converted  them  earlier ;  that  is,  bestowed  the  grace  which 
converted  them  before  they  were  converted.  Once  more.  Mr. 
Mahan  thinks  that  he  was  a  wanderer  from  the  right  way,  while 
he  was  •  member  of  the  Seminary ;  and  in  his  charitable  judg- 
ment, all  his  fellow-students  were  in  so  low  and  lamentable  a  state, 
that  ^^  not  a  single  individual,"  out  of  so  large  a  number,  ^^  enjoyed 
daily  communion  and  peace  with  God."  Surely  Mr.  Mahan 
thinks  God  would,  at  that  time,  have  been  more  glorified  by  his 
complete  holiness  and  that  of  his  brethren,  than  by  theur  very  par- 
tial holiness.  Must  it  not  then  have  been  the  fact,  that  God  did 
actually  give  them  the  grace  which  made  them  completely  holy  ? 
But  as  this  grace  was  not  given,  and  as  he  thinks  there  could  have 
been  no  other  reason  for  not  giving  it  than  the  one  he  mentions, 
most  not  his  conclusion  be,  that  it  was  withheld  without  any 
reason? 

I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  point,  to  show  that  this  mode  of 
reasoning  invdves  the  most  glaring  fiedsities,  and  leads  to  the  most 
dangerous  results.  What  shipwreck  will  any  one  make  of  the 
truth,  who  argues  in  this  manner !  It  is  going  beyond  our  pro- 
vinee,  and  attempting  to  intrude  ourselves  irroverentiy  into  those 
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secret  things  which  belong  only  to  God.  Why  ahonld  we  taloB 
upon  ns  to  detennine,  by  our  own  fallible  judgment,  what  the  dia- 
pensations  of  Ood  will  be  7  We  know  what  the  Lord  requirea  of 
itf,  —  that  we  should  glorify  him  by  constant  and  entire  obedieneeu 
But  how  he  will  see  fit  to  glorify  himulf  in  his  sovereign  pioii« 
dence,  is  another  question.  And  who  is  able  to  compare  the  dif> 
ferent  ways  in  which  Ood  may  do  this,  and  to  detennine  by  his 
own  reason,  which  Ood  will  prefer  ?  Who  is  au&onBed  to  say, 
that  Ood  win  not  overrule  the  nnfulness  which  remaine  in  has  own 
diildren  to  the  end  of  life,  so  as  to  make  it  the  means  of  honoring 
in  the  hij^est  degree  his  own  infinite  wisdom  and  grace  ?  By  tUd 
and  all  the  other  acts  of  his  govenunent,  he  will  cause  the  worid  to 
know,  that  he  is  Ood.  How  admirable  wiU  his  forbearance  and 
mercy  appear  to  his  people  hereafter,  when  they  remember  that  they 
carried  with  them  to  the  very  gate  of  heaven,  so  much  that  waa 
ofienffive  in  his  si^t !  What  wonder,  love,  and  praise  will  fill  tbrir 
illuminated  and  purified  souls,  when  iliey  call  to  mind  their  owa 
deficiencies,  and  the  long  continued  perversenees  of  their  hearts, 
and  then  think  of  that  redeeming  grace,  the  aboundingg  of  whiek 
rose  so  far  above  the  aboundings  of  sin  !  « 

Finally.  I  make  my  appeal  to  the  consemisncM  of  the  mo&i 
advanced  Christians,  —  the  Baxters,  the  Mathers,  Hie  BrainerdSy 
ttie  Edwardses,  the  Martyns  and  the  Paysons,  —  Christians  who 
have  probably  risen  as  high  in  their  spiritual  attainments,  as  the 
most  favored  of  those  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  PerfectioA ; 
and  I  could  show,  from  their  own  repeated  and  humble  con- 
fessions, that  they  all  had  a  deep  and  growing  sense  of  remaining 
depravity ;  that  they  always  abhorred  themselves  on  account  of 
indwelling  sin,  and  felt  the  need  of  pardoning  and  sanctifying  grace, 
even  to  the  end  of  life.  And  the  sacred  writers  show,  in  the  vari- 
ous ways  above  mentioned,  and  in  other  ways,  that  they  had  the 
same  conviction  as  to  their  own  state,  and  the  state  of  all  the  saints 
on  earth.  I  might  refer  to  John,  who  asserts  that  it  would  be 
false  for  believers  to  say,  they  have  no  sin,  and  immediately  speaks 
of  their  confessing  their  sins,  and  of  the  readiness  of  Ood  k)  pat' 
don  and  Realise  them  ;  —  all  showing  that  he  meant  to  apeak  of 
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what  they  were  at  tiie  time  he  wrote.  The  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  manifestly  had  the  same  views  with  Solomon,  who  said^ 
in  the  midst  of  a  solemn,  public  prayer,  '^  there  is  no  man  that 
unneth  not,"  and  who  afterwards  repeated  the  same  sentiment ; 
^^  there  is  not  a  just  man  on  earth  who  doeth  good  and  sinntiji 
not." 

Such  is  the  ezaaunation  which  we  have  pursued  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  true  meaning  of  the  texts  which  seem,  at  first  view,  to 
&vor  the  doctrine  of  ^^  Perfection."  I  have  not  presumed  to  de- 
termine this  in  a  moment ;  but  have  felt  it  to  be  necessary,  m  m 
important  a  matter,  to  search  the  Scriptures,  and  to  compare  o«s 
part  with  another,  so  that,  if  possible,  I  might  be  able  to  detei^ 
mine  exactly  what  is  the  mind  of  the  inspired  writers,  and  what  is 
the  doctrine  they  mean  to  teach  refiqpecting  the  subject  under  con- 
^deration. 

In  this  examination  we  have  found,  1.  That  the  Scriptures  m 
ottier  cases  frequently  employ  terms  amilar  to  those  used  in  these 
texts,  in  a  retiricted  9m80.  We  conclude  therefore,  that  they  ma/f 
proceed  on  the  same  principle*  here.  The  most  literal,  absolute 
sense  iMny  not  be  the  sense  intended.  2.  As  to  some  of  the  texts 
Inferred  to,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  clearly  forbid  us  to 
understand  them  in  the  literal  and  abecdute  sense.  And  our  con- 
dusion  is,  that  the  same  may  be  true  in  respect  to  the  other  texts, 
though  for  reasons  less  obvious.  3.  The  terms  used  in  some  of 
the  texts  are  evidently  designed  to  express  the  iwUgrity  of  true 
believers,  in  distmction  from  hypocrites;  or  their  freedom  from 
foriimlar  stns  which  were  charged  upon  them  by  others,  or  to 
wUdi  they  were  exposed ;  or  the  maturity  of  their  religious  char* 
acter,  compared  with  its  commencement ;  or  perhi^  the  fi^ct,  thai 
tibey  had  aU  the  eMmvUid  part%  of  the  new  many  thou^  in  an  im* 
perfect  state.  In  no  case  is  the  highest  sense  of  the  words  abso* 
lutely  required.  4.  The  eurreiU  language  of  the  sacred  writers 
in  a  varieiy  of  respects  unplies,  that  the  {nety  of  believers  during 
the  present  life  is  progremve.  5.  Complete  holiness  is  repre* 
ssBted  as  an  object  of  dmre  te  believers,  —  desire  from  its  very 
oalore  fixing  upon  a  fi/Uure  good  —  a  good  not  yet  possessed. 
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6.  Complete  holmess  is  an  object  of  the  prayen  which  the  sainto 
oflbred  up  for  themselves  and  for  one  another ;  impljmg  that  it 
was  regarded  as  a  goody  not  yet  obtained.  7.  Afflietiony  or  chas- 
tisement, which  is  intended  as  a  means  of  sanctificatiim,  is  con- 
tinned  to  believers  up  to  the  very  close  of  life  ;  implying  that,  so 
long  as  life  lasts,  they  have  remaining  sinfulness  which  calls  for  it. 
8.  The  most  advanced  saints  have  been  eon%eiou9  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  their  holiness. 

Now  do  not  all  these  plain  instructions  and  representatioiis,  botii 
separately  and  unitedly,  make  known  the  real  sjMritual  state  of 
die  people  of  God  during  the  present  life  ?  Do  they  not  show 
very  satisfactorily,  that  it  was  not  the  design  of  the  sacred  writers 
to  teach  the  doctrine,  that  the  saints  as  a  body,  or  any  part  of 
them,  actually  attain  to  sinless  perfection  here  ?  And  must  we 
not  therefore  understand  all  the  texts  which,  at  first  view, 
seem  to  £ftvor  the  doctrine  of  '^  Perfection,"  in  a  quaiUjied  ot 
eon^paraUve  sense,  a  sense  corresponding  with  the  general  teadn 
ing9  of  the  BiUe,  as  to  the  actual  state  of  believers  in  the  present 
world? 

To  guard  against  everything  which  might  appear  questionable 
or  inconclusive,  I  have  thus  far  framed  my  argument  without  any 
reference  to  Rom.  7:  14 — 2o.  And  yet,  if  the  Apostle  intends 
to  speak  of  himself  in  his  renewed  state,  the  passage  affi>rds  an 
argument  of  the  first  importance  in  support  of  the  common  doc- 
trine. I  cannot  now  enter  into  the  controversy  respecting  this 
passage.  Highly  respectable  writers  are  found  on  both  sides.  I 
can  only  say,  that  I  agree  with  those  who  consider  the  Apostle  as 
setting  forth  his  own  state  and  the  state  of  others,  as  true  beUev- 
ers.  The  reasons  which  satisfy  me,  are  briefly  given  by  the  two 
most  recent  expositors  in  our  own  country,  Hodge  and  Barnes. 
The  considerations  which  are  of  most  weight  are  these.  1.  This 
is  the  sense  which  appears  the  most  obvious  and  natural  to  com- 
mon readers.  2.  The  language  of  the  Apostle  is  well  suited  to 
express  the  exercises  of  the  best  men  with  whom  I  have  ever  been 
acquainted.  And,  so  far  as  I  know,  those  who  have  made  the 
highest  attainments  in  piety,  have  spoken  of  themselves  most 
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fireely  m  the  verj  language  of  ihe  Apostte.  8.  Some  of  the 
ezpressioDfl  cannot,  widiout  difficultjr,  be  made  to^  apply  to  tte 
unrenewed.  4.  The  same  conflict,  which  is  here  deacribed,  la  act 
forth  verj  plainly,  and  in  similar  language,  in  Gal.  5:  17,  a  pas- 
sage which,  by  common  consent,  is  applied  to  ChrisdaDSi. 

Now  if  the  other  evidence  in  support  of  the  common  dbctrine 
were  in  any  way  defiinent,  the  passage  from  Bom.  m.  would,  in 
my  view,  supply  the  deficiency,  and  would  at  once  make  knowa 
the  real  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures.  According  to  diis  passage, 
the  state  of  Ghristians  in  this  life  is  one  of  constant  confliet 
between  sin  and  holiness,  the  old  and  the  new  man ;  a  state  of 
high  aims  and  endeavors,  but  of  comparatively -low  attainments; 
and  while,  in  view/  of  the  power  and  grace  ct  Christ,  thej 
rejoice  and  give  thanks,  and  are  confident  of  a  final  and  speedy 
victory ;  they  have  reason  also,  when  they  look  at  the  remains  of 
sin  in  thehr  own  hearts,  to  abhor  themselves  and  repent  in  dust 
and  ashes. 

Consider  how  different  the  result  of  this  exammation  would  be, 
if  we  had  found  all  the  evidence  which  exists  in  support  of  the 
common  doctrine,  to  be  on  the  other  side,  going  directly  to  eonfim 
the  doctrine  of  '^  Perfection*^^  The  question  is :  How  are  w^s  to 
understand  those  texts  which  seem  at  first  view  to  assert  the  pf^ 
sent  perfecticm  of  believers  ?  Now  suppose  we  had  found  nothing, 
either  in  the  texts  themselves  or  in  any  other  part  of  tiie  BiUe,  to 
show  tiiat  the  terms  employed  are  ever  to  be  taken  in  any  other 
than  the  most  absolute  sense;  suppose  we  had  found  that  the 
current  representations  of  the  sacred  writers  clearly  imply  that 
believers  in  general,  at  least  the  better  part  of  them,  are  now  witin 
out  sin ;  that  their  piety,  instead  of  b^g  progresrave,  comes  to 
peifection  at  once  ;  suppose  we  had  fi>und,  that  believers,  instead 
of  desiring  and  panting  after  oomi^ete  holiness,  have  always  been 
in  the  habit  of  congratulating  themselves  as  already  possesnng  it ; 
and  that,  instead  of  earnestly  praying  for  it,  they  have  habituaDy 
thanked  the  Lord,  that  he  had  already  bestowed  it  upon  them ; 
suppose  we  had  found  that  their  strug^e  with  indwelling  sin  is 
paaiy  their  war&re  ended  ;  that  they  have  no  more  obastisemeBti 
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and  of  ooune  no  faults  that  call  for  it ;  and  suppoee  it  to  be  tiie 
belief,  the  inward  consciousness  of  Christians,  especially  of  those 
most  distinguished  for  their  pietj,  that  they  have  already  attiuned 
to  a  state  of  sinless  perfection  ;  suppose  all  this  to  be  true  ;  how 
different  would  be  our  conclusion !  We  should  at  once  agree  to 
give  all  the  texts  referred  to  the  largest  and  most  absolute  sense. 
And  instead  of  disputing  against  '^  the  doctrine  of  Christian  Per- 
fection," we  should  carry  it  much  higher  than  its  present  advo- 
cates do.  But  what  shall  we  say,  and  what  will  the  advocates  of 
tibe  doctrine  say,  when  it  is  seen  that  the  evidence  is  all  on  the 
other  ade  ? 

As  to  the  many  remaining  topics  of  remark  introduced  by  Mr. 
Mahan  and  his  associates,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  those  which 
seem  to  be  of  chief  consequence,  and  shall  dispose  of  them  as 
briefly  aq  possible. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mahan,  as  a  proof  of  Paul's  complete 
sanctification,  that  he  exhorts  Christians  to  copy  fds  example  -*  to 
be  followers  of  him  as  he  was  of  Christ.  The  argument  is,  that  he 
could  not  have  held  himself  up  as  an  example,  had  he  not  been 
perfectly  free  from  sin. 

On  this  I  remark,  that  Paul  speaks  of  the  Thessalonian  Chris- 
tians much  in  the  same  manner  in  this  respect,  as  he  does  of  him- 
self. "  Ye  became  followers  of  us  and  of  the  Lord,  so  that  ye 
became  ensamples  to  all  that  believe  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia." 
He  also  speaks  with  approbation  of  the  Thessalonians,  as  foUowere 
of  the  churches  in  Judea^  implying  that  those  churches  were  worthy 
of  imitation.  This  argument  then  would  prove  that  the  mass  of 
believers  in  Thessalonica  and  Judea  were  perfectly  sanctified ; 
which  is  much  more  than  any  man  will  assert. 

My  next  remark  is,  that  Paul  and  the  Thessalonians  and  other 
Christians  being  held  up  as  examples,  does  not  necessarily  imply 
more  than  that  they  were  distinguished  for  piety  in  general,  or  for 
some  particular  branch  of  it.  It  is  the  same  at  the  present  day. 
If  any  man,  a  parent,  a  minister,  or  other  Christian,  exhibits  the 
character  of  goodness  more  uniformly  and  conspicuously  than  is 
common,  who  hesitates  to  speak  of  him  as  an  example  of  goodness, 
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and  to  exhort  others  to  the  duty  of  imitation  ?  Our  meaning  is, 
not  that  he  is  without  any  fault ;  tat  from  it ;  but  that  he  is  a 
good  example  in  the  mainy  or  as  to  the  prominent  traits  of  hu 
character y  or  as  to  what  is  visible.  Thus  Leighton,  Baxter,  Dod- 
dridge, Edwards,  Brainerd,  Pajson,  and  others,  are  often  spoken 
of  as  safe  and  useful  examples.  But  who  has  any  idea  that  they 
were  perfectly  sanctified  f  Who  knows  not  that  they  were  con- 
scious of  many  sinful  imperfections  ?  Undoubtedly  the  sacred 
writers  were  accustomed  to  speak  in  the  same  qualified  sense. 
Nothing  can  be  more  manifestly  contrary  to  all  just  principles  of 
interpretation  and  of  reasoning,  than  to  force  the  sense  of  a  Scrip- 
ture word  or  phrase  to  the  highest  possible  pitchy  and  then  to  argue 
firom  that  extreme  sense,  as  though  it  were  the  true  sense,  in  sup- 
port of  some  uncommon  opinion. 

Mr.  Mahan  thinks  much  of  the  practical  effects  of  his  doctrine  ; 
and  he  represents  those  who  do  not  embrace  it,  as  making  void 
Grod's  law  by  their  traditions.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  most 
eminent  samts  on  earth  have  done  nothing  effectually  towards 
their  own  sanctification,  because  they  haye  not  been  in  possession 
of  the  grand  secret  of  efficient  holy  action.  He  says :  "  Who 
would  expect  an  army  to  fight  under  the  impression  of  inevitable 
defeat  ?  "  —  thus  misrepresenting  our  views,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  misrepresentation  to  discredit  our  doctrine,  and  to  give 
plausibility  to  his  own.  Again,  not  seeming  to  be  at  all  sensible 
how  strangely  and  totally  he  misrepresents  the  great  body  of 
ministers  and  Christians,  he  first  asserts  that  his  doctrine  mvolves 
the  principle  which  is  considered  essential  to  efficient  action,  and 
then  says ;  '^  the  belief  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  never  shall 
attain  to  a  certain  state,  renders  it  impracticable  to  aim  at  it ; " 
and  he  speaks  of  it  as  '^  the  testimony  of  universal  consciousness, 
that  no  man  ever  did  or  can  aim,  or  intend  to  reach  a  point, 
which  he  fully  believes  to  lie  beyond  the  line  of  all  expectation." 
He  asks,  what  more  effectual  means  a  parent  could  take  to 
prevent  the  obedience  of  a  child,  than  to  require  that  child  to 
believe  that  he  will  never  render  that  obedience.  When  Mr. 
Mahan  talks  thus,  it  must  be  understood  that  he  means  to  put 
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down  the   doctarine  of  his  opponents.     But  who  among  them 
believes  anything  like  what  he  thns  implicitlj  charges  upon  them  t 
Can  he  say,  and  does  he  mean  to  say,  that  we  believe  we  never 
shall   attain  to  perfect  holiness ;  and   that  perfect  holiness  is 
entirely  beyond  our  expectation  ?    He  certainly  does  not  mean  to 
■ay  this.     He  only  intends  to  say,  we  do  not  expect  to  attain  it 
during  the  present  Ufe.     Then  why  does  he  not  take  care  to  say 
just  ^hat  he  meane  to  say  f    And  why  does  he,  by  misstating 
our  doctrine,  give  an  appearance  of  strength  to  his  arguments, 
when  a  tme  statement  would  leave  his  arguments,  not  only  with- 
out strength,  but  without  any  appearance  of  it  T    If  his  readers 
tuppoee  that  such  is  our  belief^  —  and  his  language  might  lead 
some  to  this  supposition,  —  they  will  conclude  at  once  fhat  we  an 
in  a  very  sad  condition.     But  it  is  surely  a  very  diflerent  thing  to 
•ay,  we  believe  we  never  shall  attain  to  perfect  holiness,  firom  what 
it  is  to  say,  we  do  not  expect  to  attain  to  it  in  a  dory,  or  during 
Ike  short  period  qf  the  present  Itfe.     The  fact  is,  that  Christians  in 
general  believe  and  eoipeot  that  they  shall  attain  to  complete  hofi- 
ness,  as  really  as  the  advocates  of  Perfection.     And  I  undertake 
to  say,  that  our  expectation  is  far  more  confident  and  certain^  than 
that  which  our  opponents  are  so  fond  of  indulging.     If  we  are  true 
Christians,  we  can  say ;  "  We  know^  that  when  he  shall  appear, 
we  shall  be  like  him."     Here  is  a  hope  which  has  no  mixture  of 
doubt  or  uncertainty,  and  is  rightly  called  knowledge.     Though 
Mr.  Mahan  signifies  that  complete  holiness  is  entirely  beyond  our 
expectation,  we  do  expect  it,  and  expect  it  soon.     We  believe  that 
we  shall,  in  a  little  while,  be  free  from  all  remains  of  sin,  and  be 
completely  changed  into  the  image  of  Christ.     We  hope  to  reach 
this  blessed  state  shortly,  perhaps  to-morrow.     "  We  now  groan, 
being  burdened  ;  "  and  we  often  cry  out :  "  Who  shall  deliver  ua 
from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  "     But  we  confidently  look  for  deliv- 
erance.    Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  day  of  victory  will  come. 
Has  Mr.  Mahan  still  to  learn  what  joy,  yea,  what  ecstasy  of  joy, 
devout  Christians  often  experience,  from  the  hope  of  speedily 
attaining  to  perfect  holiness  in  heaven  ;  and  how  they  reach  for- 
ward and  press  on  towards  it,  putting  forth  their  highest  efForts  in 
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the  pursuit  ?  He  thinks  the  perfection,  which  Paul  speaks  of  as 
the  object  of  his  desire,  was  the  heavenly  state,  and  not  anything 
he  could  reach  in  the  present  world ;  and  yet  he  sees  that  this 
circumstance  did  not  preyent  him  from  exerting  all  his  powers  in 
the  pursuit  of  it.  Had  he  adopted  the  same  princifde  here,  as  in 
the  case  under  consideration,  he  would  have  said ;  &e  Apostle 
must  htf%e  expected  to  attain  to  the  perfect  state  he  turned  at,  in 
the  present  i^e,  or  he  could  have  had  no  motive  to  pursue  it.  He 
woidd  have  said,  too,  that  Paul  believed  he  never  should  attain  io 
it,  because  he  did  not  expect  to  attain  to  it  here  below,  and,  there- 
f<Hre,  that  he  could  put  forth  no  vigorous  endeavors  after  it,  being 
destitute  of  the  only  principle  of  efficient  action.  If  he  allowB 
that  Paul  had  a  fiEuth  which  gave  reality  to  future  glory ^  and 
brought  it  near,  and  ttiat,  under  the  influence  of  such  a  &ith,  he 
made  great  exertions  to  obtain  it ;  why  not  allow  the  same  to  be 
tme  with  Christians  generally  in  regard  to  that  eomplete  marai 
purity  J  which  they  look  upon  as  an  essential  part  of  future  glory  ? 
Why  may  tiiey  not  exert  themselves  diligently  in  the  pursmt, 
although,  in  their  view,  it  is  not  to  be  fully  attained  within  the 
abort  space  of  the  present  life  ?  The  Apostle  John  brings  out  thc^ 
principle  concerned  in  this  matter  with  perfect  plainness,  and 
speaks  of  it  familiarly,  as  a  thing  well  understood  in  his  day.  He 
tells  us  what  the  assured  hope  of  believers  is :  *^  We  know  that 
when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him ; "  and  then  adds : 
^*  And  every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him,"  (the  h<^  of  being 
perfectly  like  Christ  in  heaven,)  ''  purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is 
pure."  The  object  was  not  to  be  reached  in  this  life.  But  did 
this  circumstance  prevent  primitive  believers  from  laboring  to 
purify  themselves,  and  to  become  like  Christ  ?  Far  from  it.  And 
it  is  my  persuasion,  that  this  future  perfection  in  holiness,  con- 
nected as  it  is  with  the  unseen  glories  of  the  upper  world,  has  a 
fiur  more  commanding  influence  upon  devout  Christians,  and  rouses 
them  to  higher  efforts  after  complete  sanctification,  than  the 
expectation  which  Mr.  Mahan  and  his  associates  indulge,  of 
obtaining  perfect  holiness  in  the  present  world.  In  the  first  place, 
the  ohfect  of  our  h<^  is  far  higher  and  noUer  liian  the  object  of 
VOL.  IV,  44 
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theirs.  They  are  led,  by  the  position  they  take,  to  lower  down 
their  object,  that  is,  Christian  Perfection^  so  as  to  bring  it  within 
their  reach,  and  to  make  it  just  that  which  they  have  attained,  or 
are  likely  to  attain  in  the  present  state.  For  consistency  sake, 
they  are  obliged  to  do  this,  and  they  have  begun  to  do  it.  But  it 
is  a  bold  and  perilous  attempt.  The  law  of  Ood  cannot  bend ; 
and  those  who  undertake  to  bend  it,  know  not  what  they  t^  The 
moral  law  will  not  adapt  its  requirements  to  our  mistakes,  or  to 
our  low  attainments.  And  it  certainly  is  a  dangerous  and  daring 
thing  for  any  man  to  take  such  ground,  —  as  the  advocates  of 
^'  Perfection  "  evidently  do,  —  that  they  will  feel  themselves  urged, 
for  the  sake  of  consbtency,  to  represent  their  own  attunments  as 
bemg  the  perfect  holiness  which  Gk)d's  law  requires.  Now  let 
those,  who  hold  to  the  Oberlm  doctrine,  come  up,  as  some  of  them 
have  done,  to  that  which  they  consider  to  be  "  GhristiaD  Pexfec- 
tion  ; "  and  what  further  influence  can  the  expectation  of  complete 
holiness  have  upon  them  ?  Expectation  is  superseded  by  er^o^ 
menL  And  what  occasion  for  efforts  to  obtain  that  which  they 
already  possess  f  They  may  pursue  other  objects ;  but  they  have 
already  reached  entire  conformity  to  the  divine  law ;  and  there 
can  be  no  place  for  further  efforts  after  that  which  is  already 
obtained.  Where,  then,  is  their  only  principle  of  efficient  action  ? 
Look  now  at  that  state  of  perfect  spiritual  purity,  that  complete 
likeness  to  Christ,  which  is  the  high  object  of  desire  and  expecta- 
tion with  Christians  generally.  How  evident  it  is  that  we  shall  be 
stimulated  to  pursue  it  with  an  intensity  of  effort,  proportioned  to 
the  sublimity  and  excellence  of  the  object. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  this  expectation  of  ours  stands  before 
us  in  close  connection  with  circumstances  which  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  principles  of  the  human  mind,  and  powerfully  move 
the  springs  of  human  action.  That  perfect  holiness,  to  which  we 
are  taught  to  aspire,  is  associated  in  our  thoughts  with  the  inef&- 
ble  joys  and  glories  of  the  world  above,  with  the  presence  of  the 
exalted  Saviour,  and  with  things  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  nor  heart  conceived,  —  an  object  inexpressibly  excellent 
and  attractive  in  itself,  and  surrounded  with  invisible  and  celestial 
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glories.  Oh !  how  mnch  deeper  interest  does  it  produce  in  the 
mind,  and  how  much  more  powerfully  does  it  excite  the  active 
energies  of  our  spiritual  nature,  than  the  low  attainments  which 
man  ever  has  made,  or  ever  will  make,  in  this  state  of  ignorance 
and  error  and  moral  defilement!  That  perfection  which  is 
actually  attamed  by  Christians,  feeble  and  inconstant  like  our- 
selves, is,  in  sober  truth,  an  object  too  neoTy  too  familiar^  too 
kumafij  yes,  and  too  eotsUy  obtained^  to  take  hold  of  our  minda 
with  the  strongest  grasp,  and  to  elicit  our  mightiest  ener^es. 
But  tell  Ghridtians  of  the  glorious  appearing  of  their  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  inspire  them  with  the  hope  oi  bemg  like 
him  when  they  shall  see  him  as  he  is ;  the  hope  of  being  then 
adorned  with  all  the  beauties  of  holiness,  of  sitting  with  Christ  on 
his  throne,  and  dwelling  forever  in  that  blessed  but  unseen  world, 
in  which  no  sin  shall  be  found ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  they 
will  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  and  will  give  all  dili- 
gence to  purify  themselves,  and  to  prepare  for  a  heaven  so  holy 
and  so  ^orious. 

Tlurdly ;  the  expectation,  which  Christians  generally  entertain, 
has  greatly  the  advantage  over  that  which  the  Oberlin  doctrine 
inspires,  in  respect  to  certainty.  Those  who  act  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  doctrine  aim  at  perfect  holiness,  with  a  hope  and 
expectation  of  attaining  to  it  in  the  present  world.  But  is  their 
expectation  entirely  free  from  doubt^  and  attended  with  certainty  t 
Can  they  say,  we  know  that  we  shall  attain  to  perfection  before 
this  short  life  is  ended  ?  Are  they  certdn  that  they  shall  do  that 
which  will  insure  complete  sanctification  —  that  they  shall  fulfil 
the  conditions  on  which  the  blessing  is  promised  ?  Those  among 
Ihem  who  have  not  yet  reached  perfection,  would,  I  presume, 
tfiink  it  gMng  too  far  to  say,  that  they  certainly  hww  they  shall 
peach  it  in  the  present  worid.  And  those  who  cherish  the  plead- 
ing, but,  as  I  apprehend,  delusive  idea,  that  they  have  already 
reached  that  state,  would  probably  be  backward  to  say,  they  cer- 
tainly know  that  they  shall  continue  in  it.  But  the  expectation, 
whidi  believers  generally  indulge,  is  attended  with  certcUntjn^ 
They  know^  that  if  they   are  true  Christians,  they  shall  reach 
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their  object,  and  shall  reach  it  soon ;  that  when  thej  are  absent 
firom  the  body,  thej  shall  be  present  m\h  the  Lord,  and  shall  then 
be  holj  as  he  is  holj.  Now  until  those  who  embrace  the  Oberiia 
doctrine  are  able  to  entertain  an  expectation  of  complete  holiness 
in  this  life,  which  rises  to  certainty ;  it  must  be  evident  to  thera 
that,  on  their  own  principles,  the  hope  which  we  indulge  has  a 
real  advantage  over  their  hope  of  perfection,  in  point  of  pr(Mtital 
mjhience.  And  if  I  mistake  not,  thej  themselves  will,  after  alt, 
feel  the  value  of  the  common  doctrine,  and  be  sometimes  driven  to 
take  refuge  in  it.  For  thej  will,  in  all  probability,  have  seasons 
of  doubting  whether  thej  have  attained  or  shall  attain  to  perfeo* 
tion  in  this  world.  And  when  thej  are  disturbed  with  snoh 
doubts,  what  can  thej  do  but  resort  to  the  comforting  truth,  tbat 
though  thej  maj  fail  of  reaching  complete  holiness  here,  thej  shsll 
reach  it  in  heaven  ?  And  a  small  portion  of  true  fSuth  will  Inang 
the  perfection  of  the  heavenlj  state  very  near. 

I  have  sometimes  tried  to  account  for  it,  that  Mr.  Mahan's  doo* 
trine  exerts  so  mightj  an  influence  over  his  mind,  and  the  minda 
of  others,  calling  forth  energies  and  imparting  jojs  before  un- 
known. He  will  allow  me  to  saj,  that  I  cannot  ascribe  this  to  the 
truth  of  his  doctrine ;  for  I  do  not  consider  the  doctrine  to  be  true. 
And  I  would  not  undertake  to  prj  into  the  secret  chambers  of  his 
mind,  and  to  judge  of  the  unwonted  movements  which  have  been 
going  on  there.  But  there  is  a  principle  implanted  in  our  common 
nature,  which  operates  powerfully  in  such  a  case,  and  in  some 
minds  very  powerfully.  When  a  philosopher  or  a  navigator  makes 
a  discovery,  he  is  filled  with  pmotions  which  can  hardly  be 
described ;  and  he  publishes  it  abroad  with  a  zeal  proportioned  to 
his  view  of  its  importance.  .  And  its  importance  will  be  hkely  to 
rise  very  high,  in  his  view,  from  the  circumstance  that  he  is  the 
discoverer.  The  doctrine  of  perfection  has  indeed  been  long 
before  the  public.  But  Mr.  Mahan  appears  not  to  have  received 
it  at  second  hand.  It  came  to  him  as  a  new  discovery.  Sud- 
denly, and  in  a  remarkable  manner,  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he 
saw  the  freeness  and  fulness  of  gospel  grace,  and  the  way  in 
which  a  believer  can  at  once  obtain  complete  sanctification.     Now 
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I  would  not  for  the  world  trifle  with  those  serious  operations  of 
his  mind ;  for  I  trust  that  the  Spirit  of  Qod  was  with  him,  and 
that  he  did  actually  attain  to  a  more  entire  consecration  of  himself 
to  Qoi  than  before.  But  who  can  be  sure  that  he  was  not  more 
or  less  elated  with  the  new  discovery  ?  Even  the  Apostle  Paul-» 
who  in  Mr.  Mahan's  view  was  perfect  —  even  that  great  Apostle 
was  in  danger  of  being  exalted  above  measure  with  the  revelations 
made  to  him,  when  he  was  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven.  And 
it  was  found  to  be  necessary  that  he  should  have  a  very  humbling 
and  long-continued  affliction,  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  to  guard  his  heart 
fix>m  pride  and  self-complacency.  And  it  cannot  be  going  too  &r  to 
suppose,  tbat  Mr.  Mahan  is  as  much  exposed  to  this  danger  as  the 
great  Apostle  was.  And  surely  it  will  not  be  amiss  for  him  to 
inquire,  whether  his  remarkable  discovery,  and  the  novelty  of 
iliose  exercises  which  seemed  to  distinguish  him  above  other  minis- 
ters and  Christians,  may  not  have  worked  in  witii  certam  princi- 
ples of  his  nature,  not  yet  fully  sancti^ed  ;  and  whether  the  sin- 
gular zeal  he  shows  in  writing  books,  and  in  compassing  the  land 
to  make  proselytes,  may  not  be  owing  in  part  to  these  principles 
of  nature ;  and  whether  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  look  upon  all  this 
excitement  of  feeling,  and  all  this  labor  to  propagate  his  new 
opnions,  as  the  unmixed  result  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence,  and 
as  a  certain  evidence  of  likeness  to  the  blessed  Jesus.  And  may 
it  not  be  well  for  him  to  keep  his  mind  open  —  as  I  hope  he  will 
—  to  further  instruction  from  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God  ?  For, 
possibly,  a  higher  degree  of  illumination  may  disclose  to  him  some 
remaining  deficiencies  in  his  character  which  he  has  overlooked. 
ffis  heavenly  Father  may  perhaps  visit  him  with  some  severe 
affliction ;  "  for  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth."  If  he  does 
indeed  trust  m  God  and  seek  his  help,  Ood  will  supply  all  his 
need, — will  correct  any  mistakes  into  which  he  may  have  been 
betrayed,  and  teach  him  to  separate  the  hay,  wood,  and  stubble, 
firam  the  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  — will  graciously 
a0Q3t  him  in  reviewing  his  writings,  and  the  whole  course  he  has 
pvnsned  in  preaching,  and  the  efiects  he  has  produced  on  tiie 
churdies  of  Christ.    And  if  there  has  been  anything  wrong,  — 
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*^  fer  there  is  no  man  that  doetii  good  and  sinneth  not/'  <-«>  Qod 
'Will  show  him  what  it  is.  And  it  may  be^  God  will  make  him  » 
greater  blessing  to  the  Institation  over  which  he  preaideSy  and  to 
the  charch  of  Christ,  than  he  has  ever  been. 

There  are  many  minor  points  on  which  I  might  remark.  But  I 
haye  meant  to  confine  myself  to  the  chief  points.  If  the  principal 
argimients,  on  which  this  doctrine  of  Perfection  depends,  have  been 
skoWn  to  be  inconclusiye,  it  is  all  the  case  requires.  I  have  siud 
all  I  "have  to  say  on  this  subject,  and  leave  it  to  others  to  do  what 
tiie  cause  of  truth  may  further  require  to  be  done. 

I  close  with  three  brief  remarks. 

My  first  remark  is  on  the  effect  which  will  naturally  be  pio- 
duced  upon  a  man's  own  mind,  by  his  believing  that  he  has  alreadjy 
attained  to  perfect  holiness.  And  here  I  grant,  that  a  man's 
believing  himself,  perfectly  holy,  if  he  were  bo  in  reality^  ooold 
have  none  but  a  good  influence  upon  him.  In  such  a  case,  it 
would  be  the  bdirf  of  the  truth.  And  surely,  the  beli^  of  the 
truth  must  be  supposed  to  have  a  good  influence  upon  a  perfoctlj 
holy  mind.  Butmippose  a  man  believes  himself  to  be  perfectly 
holy,  when  he  is  not.  This  would  be  the  beUef  of  error.  And  it 
is  easy  to  see  what  effect  the  belief  of  error,  particularly  of  such 
an  error  as  this,  must  have  upon  one  who  is  sanctified  only  in  purt. 
And  as  I  am  persuaded,  that  those  who  think  themselves  com- 
pletely sanctified  are  mistaken,  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  their 
opinion  of  themselves,  is  really  thinking  of  themselves  more  higjhly 
than  they  ought  to  think,  and  that  its  hurtful  influence  upon  th^ 
fbelings  and  conduct  will  ere  long  become  visible. 

My  second  remark  is,  that  we  who  do  not  beheve  the  doctrine^ 
are  in  some  danger  of  injuring  ourselves  and  others  by  opposing 
it.  The  preaching  and  the  writings  of  those  who  maintain  the 
doctrine,  contain  a  great  portion  of  most  precious  truth.  And  it 
is  by  this  mixture  of  truth,  that  the  error  is  made  plausible,  and 
insinuates  itself  into  the  minds  of  others.  Now  the  danger  is^ 
that  by  means  of  the  opposition  we  make  to  the  particulsur  error 
which  they  hold,  we  shall  be  led  to  believe  the  important  truths 
contained  in  their  writings  with  less  firmness,  to  love  them  witii 
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less  sincerity,  and  to  nse  them  less  profitably.  The  Lord  preserve 
US  from  this  danger,  and  so  influence  our  minds  and  hearts,  that 
we  shall  most  heartily  believe  that  portion  of  truth  which  is  exhib- 
ited in  the  writings  referred  to,  and  shall  give  it  even  a  higher 
place  in  our  thoughts  and  in  our  preaching,  than  we  have  hereto- 
fore done.  Thus,  while  We  prov)6  all  tkings,  may  we  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good. 

My  last  remark  is,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  over  anxioue  an 
account  of  the  ttrnporaary  prevalence  of  error.  We  ought  to  exert 
ourselves  to  the  utmost  in  the  sfHnt  of  love^  to  defend  and  propi^ 
gate  the  truth,  and  confute  error ;  to  cherish  the  sincerest  desires, 
and  offer  up  the  most  fervent  jnrayers  for  the  good  of  our  fellow 
men,  and  for  the  advancement  aS  the  reign  of  Christ.  Thus  fSuth- 
fully  performing  the  duties  which  devolve  on  us,  we  may,  with 
confidence  and  with  quietness  of  mind,  commit  all  the  interests  of 
the  church  to  the  God  of  truth,  who  will  certainly  take  care  of  his 
own  cause,  and  win,  in  his  sovereign  providence,  confound  every 
fifiJse  doctrine  fai^more  effectually,  than  we  can  by  our  arguments. 
And  this  he  often  does  by  letting  error  run  on,  till'  its  nature  is 
acted  out,  and  its  fruits  are  made  manifest  to  all.  It  pleases  tba 
most  High  God  to  carry  forward  his  plan  of  redeeming  mercy 
through  various  and  mighty  conflicts.  And  every  conflict  will  be 
made  a  means  of  clearing  up  and  establishing  divine  truth ;  and 
w91  in  the  end  contribute  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  his 
people.  The  errors,  as  well  as  the  wrath  of  man,  will  be  made  to 
praise  God.  This  mixed,  disordered  state,  this  war  of  elements  in 
the  moral  world,  will  continue  a  while  longer ;  but  it  will  not  last 
always.  Better  days  will  come  to  the  church  on  earth,  and  an 
eternal  day  of  perfect  light  and  purity  and  joy  to  the  church  in 
heaven. 
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LETTER   TO   MR.  MAHAN.* 

To  THB  Rbv.  Asa  Mahan,  President  of  the  Obebudt 

Collegiate  Institute. 

DiAB  Friend  and  Brother, 

In  my  remarks  on  your  publications,  I  signified  distinctlj  ttiat 
I  had  finished  what  I  had  to  saj  on  the  subject,  and  should  leave 
the  further  consideration  of  it  to  others.  Such  was  my  deliberate 
purpose.  But  when  I  read  your  piece  in  the  New  York  Evange- 
list, addressed  as  a  letter  to  me,  and  containing  so  many  express 
fflons  of  the  affectionate  regard  you  felt  as  a  former  pupil ;  my 
resolution  was  changed,  and  I  was  satisfied  that  I  ought  not 
to  treat  such  a  communication  with  even  the  appearance  of  neg- 
lect. 

I  cordially  reciprocate  all  your  expressions  of  kindness  and 
respect.  And  if  I  have  written  a  sentence  or  a  word,  which  has 
indicated  a  want  of  brotherly  love,  or  a  willingness  to  inflict  a 
wound,  even  for  a  moment,  upon  your  feelings,  I  shall  most  heartily 
regret  it.  I  would  not  consent  to  debate  such  a  subject  as  that 
before  us  with  any  man,  certainly  not  with  you,  except  in  the 
spirit  of  love.  And  the  relation  I  have  sustained  to  you,  together 
with  the  amiable  temper  which  you  have  exhibited,  will  render  it 
very  easy  to  answer  you  in  kindness,  and  would  leave  me  without 
excuse  should  I  do  otherwise. 

*  First  published  in  the  New  York  Evangelist,  March,  1841. 


I  come  now  to  the  aubject  of  joor  ktter.  You  represeirt^d 
in  your  Discourses,  that  evangelical  ministers,  generally^  had  eth 
tertained  very  defective  views  of  the  gracious  provisiofis  of  ihe 
gospel  for  the  sanctification  of  belieTem,  and  that  the  true  Smfh 
ture  doctrine  on  that  subject  was  peculiar  to  yourself  and  those 
who  agreed  with  you.  This  I  thought  a  mistake  ;  and  I  maift* 
tained  that  evangelical  ministers  had  beUeved  and  preached  the 
Scripture  doctrine;  though  I  confessed  that  in  many  instaaees 
they  had  not  given  it  the  prominence  whidi  il  ouj^t  to  bat^ ;  Ittid 
that,  in  some  instances,  they  may  have  so  &r  overiooked  or  m^ 
lected  it,  as  to  leave  their  hearers  in  doubt  whether  they  belkt^ 
it  or  not.  Still  I  maintained,  that  the  true  Scripture  dootritte 
respecting  the  provisicms  of  the  gospel  had  been  plainly  declared 
from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  in  past  ages,  and  at  the  present 
day,  and  had  been  regarded  as  Hie  foundation  of  hope  to  sinnefV, 
and  the  spring  <^  holy  eflbrt  to  Christians*  But  in  your  letter 
you  still  insist  upon  it  that  the  Seripture  doctrine  has  not?  betta 
taught  by  the  generality  of  orthodox  divines.  And  you  add«M 
various  reasons  to  support  your  opinions. 

You  be^  by  saying,  ^^  nothing  respecting  this  same  preciCW 
doctrine  is  to  be  met  with  in  your  ^  Coarse  of  Study.'  " 

I  reply,  that  the  pamphlet  called  "  Course  of  Study  "  was  mr 
tended  to  suggest  the  iuhjecU  to  be  attended  to,  and  the  books  to 
be  consulted.  And  it  would  have  been  aside  from  the  chief  obje€il 
of  the  pamphlet,  to  teach  and  defend  particular  dootrines.  Thcvt 
is,  however,  a  distinct  reference  to  the  proraions  of  the  go6p6)| 
under  the  head  of  Atonement,  and  again,  in  the  article  onfaUk  in 
Christ. 

You  say,  too,  that  you  did  not  hear  any  alluaon  to  it  in  aay 
conversation,  Lecture,  or  discourse,  during  your  connection  with 
the  Institution. 

I  have  tried  to  account  for  it  that  you  should  have  such  an 
impression  as  this,  as  I  doubt  not  you  really  have.  And  I 
shall  tell  you  frankly  how  the  subject  has  presented  itself  to  mj 
mind. 

First,  I  have  supposed  you  may  have  the  impression,  that  the 
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trae  doctrine  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  gospel  was  not  tan^t  in 
the  Seminary,  because  it  was  not  taaght  in  the  exact  manner  in 
which  jou  have  stated  it.  On  the  common  principles  of  hmnaa 
nature,  jou  maj  have  become  so  attached  to  jour  particular  way 
of  statmg  it,  that  if  stated  in  any  way  whatever  different  from  tiiat, 
it  would  seem  to  you  not  to  be  stated  at  all.  Something  like  tiiis 
you  know  often  happens.  And  I  have  thought  it  may  have  hap- 
pened in  your  case,  and  that  this  may  help  to  account  for  it  that 
you  have  such  an  impresaon.  If,  however,  we  exhibited  the  doc- 
trine in  Scripture  language,  and  explained  it  in  a  manner  corres- 
pondent with  the  obvious  sense  of  the  sacred  writers,  how  can  we 
be  justly  blamed  for  not  stating  it  in  precisely  the  way  which  you 
have  chosen  ?  Even  if  we 'had  known  in  what  manner  you  would 
think  proper  to  set  it  forth,  our  taste  and  judgment  might  have  led 
us  to  a  manner  more  or  less  diflferent. 

Again,  your  impression  may  have  been  occasioned  in  part  by 
the  fiEU^t,  that  the  gracious  provisions  of  the  gospel  for  the  sancti- 
fication  of  believers  did  not  hold  so  high  a  place  in  the  instructions 
of  the  Seminary,  as  their  importance  demanded.  Probably  the 
doctrine  was  not  brought  into  view  so  often,  nor  inculcated  so 
earnestly  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  in  this  way  you  may  have 
suffered  through  our  neglect. 

Again,  I  have  thought  it  not  improbable,  that  you  had  a  state 
of  mind,  while  in  the  Seminary,  which  would  naturally  prevent 
you  from  feeling  any  special  interest  in  such  a  doctrine,  and  from 
giving  any  special  attention  to  it ;  that  although  it  was  often  ex- 
hibited in  a  truly  Scriptural  light,  it  made  no  impression  on  your 
mind ;  and  that  it  now  really  seems  to  you  as  though  you  never 
heard  anything  about  it.  You  are  surely  aware  that  it  is  no- 
thing uncommon  for  men,  even  for  Christians  in  such  a  state 
of  coldness  and  insensibility  as  you  say  belonged  to  you  at 
that  period,  to  hear,  and  understand  not,  and  to  see,  and  per- 
ceive not.  To  one  possessed  of  the  new  views  and  feelings 
with  which  you  have  been  favored  of  late,  all  things  appear 
new. 

But  there  is  one  thmg  which  may  cast  a  still  clearer  light 
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on  the  fact  which  I  am  trying  to  account  for.  Under  the  seventh 
particular  head  in  jour  letter,  you  show  distinctlj,  that  no  state- 
ment we  can  make,  either  in  our  own  words,  or  in  the  words 
which  the  Holy  Ohost  has  taught,  as  to  the  full  provisions  of  the 
gospel,  will  at  all  satisfy  you,  unless  we  hold  that  perfect  koU?ies8 
has  in  fact  been  and  wiU  be  attained  during  the  present  life. 
If  we  teach  that  the  provisions  of  the  gospel  are  adequate  to 
all  our  spiritual  wants,  and  that  the  grace  of  Christ  is  sufficient 
not  only  to  pardon  us  but  to  cleanse  us  entirely  from  the  pollution 
of  sin,  and  to  cleanse  us  now^  were  we  disposed  duly  to  receive 
it ;  you  think  all  this  inconsistent,  and  "  infinitely  absurd,"  unless 
we  also  teach,  that  believers  do  in  fact  so  receive  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ,  that  they  are  now  made  perfectly  holy.  This  makes  it 
evident,  that  notwithstanding  what  you  have  said  to  the  contrary, 
you  do  really  consider  the  question  as  to  the  actual  attainments  of 
Christians  in  the  present  life,  to  be  the  main  question  in  debate. 
And  does  it  not  explain  very  satisfactorily,  how  you  are  led  to 
think,  that  we,  who  do  not  believe  the  present  perfection  of 
Christians,  have  never  taught  anything  to  the  purpose  as  to  the 
provisions  of  the  gospel  ?  For,  although  we  may  declare  ever 
so  earnestly,  that  Christ  is  our  wisdom,  our  righteousness,  our 
sanctificcUianj  and  our  redemption  ;  that  he  is  all  in  all  to  those 
who  believe;  that  he  will  do  exceeding  abundantly  above  all 
we  ask  or  think ;  that  our  remidning  sins  are  chargeable  upon 
curselvesj  and  not  owing  in  the  least  to  any  deficiency  in  the 
grace  of  Christ;  and  although  we  may  declare  that  he  will, 
a  few  days  hence,  present  the  millions  of  the  redeemed  with- 
out spot  before  his  Father's  throne ;  and  although  we  may 
urge  Christians  to  trust  wholly  in  him  now,  and  by  faith  to 
receive  of  his  fulness  for  the  supply  of  all  their  wants ;  still 
in  your  view,  we  fall  essentially  short  of  the  true  doctrine, 
and  "  the  provisions  of  the  gospel,  as  we  teach  them,  are  no 
provisions  at  all,"  and  "  the  revelation  of  them  the  most  solemn 
mockery  conceivable."  Now,  this  opinion  of  yours  clearly 
accounts  for  it,  that  you  think  your  former  instructors  and 
evangelical  ministers  generally  are  so  deficient  in  their  teach- 
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ings  respecting  the  provisioiis  of  the  gospel.  In  yoor  view  ire 
ehall  certainly  fail  of  sajing  anything  right  on  that  antgeot,  unless 
we  hold  also  that  belieyen  do  actually  attain  to  perfect  sanctifica- 
tion  in  the  present  life. 

You  see  I  am  trying,  in  liie  exercise  of  all  the  candor  and  aU 
the  invention  which  I  have,  io  account  for  it,  that  you  riiould  en- 
tertain such  an  uncomfortable  idea  of  your  brethren.  I  confess 
that  in  this  attempt  I  have  used  an  odd  kind  of  logic  ;  and  it  is 
an  odd  kind  of  logic  by  which  you  have  been  brought  to  such  a  sad 
conclusion  respecting  the  great  body  of  miniaters  and  Christians 
in  all  ages. 

I  must  add,  that  your  impression  on  this  subject,  however 
you  may  have  come  by  it,  is,  in  my  view,  very  wide  of  the  truth, 
and  the  publication  of  it  unjust  and  injurious  to  evangelical  toin^ 
iaters. 

I  would  here,  were  it  proper,  extract  various  passages  &€m 
sermons  which  I  wrote  before  you  came  to  the  Seminary,  and 
which  I  have  repeatedly  preached  in  our  chapel  and  else- 
where —  passages  in  which  it  is  strongly  asserted,  that  the  grace 
of  the  Saviour  is  boundless ;  that  the  gospel  reveals  a  com- 
plete remedy  for  all  our  spiritual  maladies ;  that  faith  in  Christ, 
exercised  as  it  ought  to  be,  would  secure  to  us  a  victory  over 
every  sin,  and  a  full  supply  of  all  our  need ;  that  our  sinful  im- 
perfections are  not  owing  in  whole  or  in  part  to  any  deficiency 
in  the  provisions  or  promises  of  the  gospel;  and  that  so  far 
as  we  have  true  faith,  we  are  invested  with  the  beauties 
of  holiness.  Views  like  these  have  often  been  presented, 
though  not  so  often  as  they  should  have  been,  by  the  officers 
of  this  Institution,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  Lecture  room,  and  in 
the  Conference  room ;  sometimes  in  Scripture  language,  and 
sometimes  dilated  ujx^n  in  language  of  our  own.  And,  if  you 
will  pardon  me  for  speaking  foolishly,  I  will  say,  —  boasting 
somewhat,  because  you  have  compelled  me,  —  that  some  of 
your  best  passages,  setting  forth  the  rich  provisions  of  the  gos- 
pel for  our  sanctification,  arc  so  like  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  treat  the  subject,  that  I  should  have 
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been  inclined  to  think,  had  jou  not  asserted  the  contrary,  that  you 
iised  those  expressions  in  the  way  of  designed  imitation. 

My  object  in  this  communication  was,  not  to  enter  at  all 
bto  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  having  done  this  so  partic- 
ularly in  another  way.  But  I  find  two  things  in  your  letter, 
which  I  am  unwiUbg  to  pass  over  without  a  few  brief  remarks. 

You  say  the  common  doctrine,  which  you  call  ^'  the  doc- 
trine of  imperfection,"  leaves  us  in  the  same  state,  '^  as  to  the 
actual  attainment  of  moral  purity,  as  we  should  be  in,  had  no 
such  provisions  been  made,"  and  that,  on  the  principle  com- 
monly adopted,  *^  the  intelligent  universe  will  affirm  that  there 
are  no  provisions  at  all,  for  the  attainment "  of  entire  sanctifica- 
tion. 

Now,  my  dear  brother,  did  you  not  say  tJus  madvertently  ? 
Kd  you  well  consider  what  would  follow  from  the  principle  in- 
volved in  your  remarks  ?  Let  me  ask  then ;  do  you  expect  that 
those  who  embrace  your  doctrine  in  your  own  words,  will  ac- 
tually attain  perfection  at  the  present  time?  Do  you  expect 
they  will  attam  it  at  once^  as  soon  as  they  believe  ?  If  I  mis- 
take not,  you  will  answer,  No.  But  do  you  not  hold,  that 
the  provisions  of  the  gospel  are  made  for  the  present^  the  tm- 
mediate  sanctification  of  all  believers  ?  And  do  you  not  hold 
that  the  grace,  which  is  provided,  is  as  sufficient  to  complete 
their  sanctification  at  once,  that  is,  immediately  on  believing, 
as  at  any  future  time ;  and  that  they  are  required  to  receive 
and  apply  it  for  this  very  purpose  ?  Do  you  not  also  hdd, 
that  the  divine  promises  as  really  secure  the  perfect  holiness 
of  believers  at  the  present  time,  as  at  any  time  during  their 
stay  on  earth ;  and  that  they  are  required  to  believe  them  and 
appropriate  them  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  end  T 
But  I  know  you  do  not  think  that  they  mil  in  f(ict  be  thus 
completely  sanctified  at  once.  What  then  follows  ?  Why,  on 
your  principle  of  reasoning,  the  case  of  believers,  as  to  the  duty 
of  present  perfection,  is  just  what  it  would  be,  if  no  provisions 
were  made  for  it ;   and   to  talk  of  provisions  being  made  any 
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fwrther  than  they  are  carried  into  present  efiect,  is  '^  a  solema 
mockerj." 

You  see,  then,  the  matter  is  not  likely  to  stop  where  you 
have  left  it;  and  that  there  is  a  door  opened  for  a  new  sect 
to  come  in,  that  shall  rise  as  much  above  Oberlin,  as  Oberlin 
rises  above  the  rest  of  Christendom.  And  this  new  sect  may 
attack  you  with  as  powerful  arguments,  as  those  with  which  yoa 
have  attacked  others.  They  may  say  to  you,  and  may  say  it 
with  the  high  feeling  of  confidence  and  victory  with  which  a  new 
sect  is  so  apt  to  be  inspired  — ''  Why  talk  of  proviuons  for  the 
present  perfection  of  believers  when,  after  all,  you  do  not 
really  expect  them  to  attain  it  ?  —  Such  provisions  are  no  pro- 
visions. Why  not  carry  the  business  through  as  tre  do? 
Since  the  darkness  of  our  former  state  has  been  chased  away, 
we  have  other  and  more  comforting  views  of  the  whole  con- 
cern. We  hold,  that  faith,  from  its  very  nature,  secures  com- 
plete sanctification  at  once.  Instead  of  the  gloomy,  discoura- 
^g  doctrine,  that  the  work  of  sanctification  is  ffradualy  extendmg 
through  tedious  years  or  even  tedious  days  of  imperfection ;  we 
now  hold,  that  faith  secures  complete  sanctification  at  once. 
And  see  here,  what  a  new  and  powerful  motive  we  have  to 
believe.  We  hold,  and  why  should  you  be  afraid  to  hold, 
literally  and  strictly,  that  *  whosoever  is  bom  of  God  sinnelh 
not ; '  that  he  is  immediately  freed  from  all  sin,  and  made 
perfectly  holy.  Why  should  sin  be  suffered  to  adhere  to 
beUevers  for  a  day,  or  an  hour  ?  Your  doctrine  would  seem 
to  make  sin,  for  a  time,  '  an  element  of  the  Christian  char- 
acter.' And  really,  what  does  it  signify  for  you  to  say  that 
full  provision  is  made  for  the  present,  the  immediate  perfec- 
tion of  believers,  while  you  hold  that  it  is  not  actually  attained 
—  no,  not  even  expected  ?  Provision,  full  provision  made  for 
the  accomplishment  of  an  object,  which  after  all  is  not  ac- 
complished, and  which  you  do  not  expect  will  be  accom- 
plished !  How  dark  and  disheartening  your  doctrine,  compared 
with  the  bright  and  glorious  doctrine  of  the  immediate,  the 
instantaneous    completion   of  the   work   of  sanctification   in   all 
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that  have  fidth !  For  ourselves  !  "  —  the  new  sect  may  be  bold 
to  say  —  "We  acknowledge  no  man  to  be  a  true  believer, 
maless  he  has  so  received  of  the  fulness  of  Christ,  as  to  be 
entirely  sanctified  at  once." — And  you  may  perhaps  wonder 
to  see  how  this  new  sect  is  elated  with  the  idea,  that  better 
days  are  coming,  and  that  they  have  introduced  a  new  era. 
And  you  may  hear  them  bemoaning  your  unhappy  state,  and 
telling  what  pity  and  grief  they  feel  on  your  account.  And 
they  will  probably  go  about,  calling  upon  ministers  and  churches 
everywhere,  to  cast  away  that  dead  faith  which  has  pervaded 
Christendom,  and  to  have  that  living  futh  which  will  not  de- 
lay the  work  of  complete  sanctification  for  days,  and  years, 
but  will  accomplish  it  at  once ;  a  faith  which  will  instantly  make 
them  complete  in  Christy  so  that  no  taint  of  sin  shall  for  a  mo- 
ment remain.  And  they  may  marvel  at  your  slowness  to  believe, 
and  may  ascribe  it  to  your  inadequate  views  of  the  provis- 
ions of  the  gospel  for  the  present  and  instantaneous  perfection 
of  believers- 

Seeing  now  the  door  is  open  for  such  a  new  doctrine  to  come 
in  —  and  as  you  may  possibly  have  observed  some  presages 
of*  it  already — and  as  it  may  grow  with  luxuriance  in  flie 
fertile  re^on  round  about  you ;  may  it  not  be  a  dictate  of 
wisdom  for  you  to  collect  and  arrange  your  forces,  and  be 
in  readiness  to  encounter  its  resolved  and  powerful  defenders ; 
and  particularly,  to  see  to  it  that  you  do  not  yourself  furnish 
&em  with  armor,  by  which  they  will  be  able  to  attack  you  with 
no  doubtful  success  ? 

But  I  have  a  little  more  to  say  on  this  point.  Your  rep- 
resentation is,  that,  on  our  principles,  "believers  are  in  the 
same  state  that  they  would  be  in,  if  no  provisions  were  made 
for  their  complete  sanctification  in  the  present  life."  I  hope 
you  will  see  cause  to  retract  or  modify  this  representation. 
For  our  belief  is,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  provisions  of 
the  gospel,  believers  begin  a  course  of  holy  obedience  in  the 
present  life,  and  advance  from  one  degree  of  sanctification  to 
another  to  the   close  of  life,  when  they  are  made  perfect  in 
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holiness;  but  that  neither  the  increase  nor  the  beginmng  of 
holiness  could  be  effected,  vere  it  not  for  these  gracious  pro- 
Yisions.  Now  can  you  think  it  the  same  thing  to  remain  in 
our  natural  state,  wholly  destitute  of  holiness^  as  it  is  to  be 
reallf/  holy  in  a  degree  f  —  the  same  thing  to  be  entirely  onsancti- 
fied,  as  it  is  to  have  the  work  of  sanctification  begun,  and 
carried  forward  towards  its  consummation  ?  —  the  same  thing 
to  have  a  measure  of  faith  and  love<i  though  £sir  short  of  per- 
fection, as  it  is  to  have  none  at  all?  Can  you  think  it  the 
same  thing  to  commence  the  work  of  obedience,  ¥nth  the  sure 
prospect  of  its  completion  at  the  end  of  this  short  life,  as  it 
is  to  live  and  die  without  commencing  it?  —  the  same  thing, 
to  be  left  without  redeeming  grace  to  perish  in  our  sins,  aa 
it  is  to  experience  that  grace  so  far  as  to  have  a  sure  title 
to  perfect  and  endless  purity  and  blessedness  in  heaven  ?  How 
can  you  indulge  the  thought,  that  unless  the  proviscHis  of  the 
gospel  are  such,  and  so  applied,  that  we  shall  in  &ct  be  perfectly 
sanctified  in  the  present  life,  it  is  the  same  with  us,  as  though 
there  were  no  provisions  at  all  ? 

The  other  point  on  which  I  intend  to  remark  is  this :  —  you 
call  those  who  do  not  agree  with  you,  "  the  advocates  of  imper- 
fection." By  imperfection  you  mean  the  remainder  of  sin  in 
believers.  Now,  although  I  trust  you  had  no  such  meaning,  will 
you  not  be  understood  to  call  us  the  advocates  of  sinf  And  will 
not  this  impression  as  to  your  meaning,  be  strengthened  by  a  pas- 
sage in  your  Discourses,  which  I  can  never  think  of  without  pidn  ? 
In  your  attempt  to  show  how  very  erroneous  they  are  who  do  not 
embrace  your  doctrine,  you  say,  "  Sin,  or  at  least  some  degree  of 
it,  is  regarded  as  an  essential  element  of  Christian  character — as 
a  kind  of  life-preserver."  I  cannot  tell  you  how  great  is  the  in- 
justice of  this  renftrk,  and  how  wounding  it  must  be  to  the  feel- 
ings of  sincere  believers,  who  look  upon  sin  as  directly  opposite  to 
all  the  elements  of  Christian  character  ;  who  regard  it  not  as  a 
life-preserver,  but  as  constantly  endangering  their  spiritual  life, 
and  exposing  them  to  eternal  death  —  who  feel  sin  to  be  the 
most  vile  and  hateful  thing  in  the  universe,  and  who  abhor  them- 
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mIvm  aid  go  moarning  all  their  dayB,  ob  accoimt  of  it— iriio 
pant  after  entire  deliverance  firom  it,  and  whom  nothing  ean  evtf 
satisfy,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  be  the  eubjects  of  it  in  anj 
degree.  I  am  sure,  my  dear  bfothor,  that  you  will  wish  that  pas- 
sage Uoftted  oat  from  your  pages. 

I  have  now  noticed  what  is  of  most  oonseqvenoe  in  yoar  letter. 

And  now,  dear  brother,  how  fond  soever  others  may  be  of  conr 
tention  and  strife,  I  hope  that  you  and  I  shall  have  no  strife  but 
this  —  to  grow  in  knowledge  and  grace,  and  to  promote  the  holiness 
and  salvation  of  our  fellow  men.  In  a  strife  like  this  let  us  be 
continually  engaged.  And  here  we  may  expect  success.  As  to 
your  own  present  perfection,  or  the  perfection  of  any  of  your 
associates — it  certainly  is  not  a  matter  which  a  man  of  your 
modesty  would  like  to  affirm.  And  I  must  think  it  will  be  veiy 
difficult  for  you  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  own  mind, 
that  you  have  already  reached  the  mark  of  sinless  perfection. 
When  you  examine  yourself  thoroughly,  as  I  trust  you  do,  yoa 
vrill  be  very  likely  to  find  some  habits  of  thought  or  of  action, 
some  feelings  or  motives,  some  desires  or  tendencies  of  mind, 
which  you  cannot  look  upon  with  entire  complacency,  and  which 
you  will  wish  may  be  corrected.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  neither 
you  nor  your  associates  will  set  up  any  clsdms  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  spirit  of  self-righteousness,  and  which  would  not  be 
among  those  things  which  are  '^  lovely  and  of  good  report."  Let  us 
then  keep  on  safe  ground,  and  be  sure  to  bend  our  endeavors  to 
tiie  accompUshment  of  real  and  substantial  good.  Aware  of  past 
deficiencies,  we  will,  for  the  future,  more  earnestly  proclaim 
^<the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ."  With  the  help  of  his 
grace,  we  will  press  forward  toward  the  mark,  constantiy  striv- 
ing to  rise,  not  so  much  above  others,  as  above  ouradves.  We 
vrill  cherish  a  humble  and  contrite  heart,  which  is  so  essential 
a  part  of  the  Christian  charactor.  And  among  other  impor- 
tant duties,  let  us  be  sure  to  observe  that  almost  forgotten  pre- 
cept, "  In  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  others  better  than 
himself." 

Beggmg  you  not  to  expect  me  to  pursue  this  subject  fiu^ 
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tber,  and  deormg  moet  oncerely  that  we  may  be  guided  into  aU 
iiie  trath,  and  that  our  hearts  may  be  more  and  more  knit  together 
in  love,  I  am,  with  cordial  esteem  and  affidoti<m, 

Your  brother, 

LEONARD  WOODS. 

Moarek,  1841.  ) 


DISSERTATION  ON  MIRACLES. 


God  sees  fit  to  carry  on  his  common  operations  on  established 
and  uniform  principles.  These  principles  whether  relating  to  the 
physical  or  moral  world,  are  called  the  laws  of  nature.  And  by 
the  laws  of  nature  the  most  enlightened  philosophers  and  divines 
have  understood  the  uniform  plan  according  to  which^  or  the 
uniform  manner  in  which  God  exercises  his  power  throughout  the 
created  universe.  Or  it  may  be  said,  the  laws  of  nature  are  the 
uniform  method  in  which  the  powers  or  active  principles,  which 
Qod  has  imparted  to  created  things,  called  second  or  secondary 
eausesy  operate  and  produce  their  effects.  Or,  according  to  the 
language  of  some,  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  uniform  manner  in 
which  events  come  to  pass,  or,  m  which  action  and  the  results  of 
action  among  created  bemgs  take  place.  It  is  evident  that  various 
powers  and  properties  belong  to  the  thmgs  which  are  made,  and 
are  inherent  in  them,  and  that  nothing  in  th^  creation,  whether 
material  or  spiritual,  would  be  what  it  is  without  those  powers  and 
properties.  But  we  know  that  the  existence  of  things,  with  their 
several  powers  and  properties,  was,  at  first,  owing  to  the  operation 
of  divine  power,  and  that  their  continued  existence  is  owing  to 
the  same  cause. 

The  above-mentioned  uniform  method  of  divine  operation  is 
evidently  conducive  to  the  most  important  ends.  It  manifests  the 
immutable  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  and,  in  ways  too  many  to 
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be  here  specified,  promotes  the  welfare  of  his  creatures.  Wiihoat 
the  influence  of  this  uniformitj,  rational  beings'  would  have  no 
effectual  motive  to  effort,  and  the  aflGEiirs  of  the  universe,  intel- 
ligent and  unintelligent,  would  be  in  a  state  of  total  confusion. 
And  this  general  fact  may  be  considered  as  a  su£Scient  reason  why 
God,  m  the  common  couFse  of  his  providence,  has  adopted  a  uni- 
form method  of  operation. 

But  if,  in  conducting  the  affidrs  of  his  great  empire,  God  sees, 
in  any  particular  case,  as  good  a  reason  for  a  deviation  from  this 
uniform  order,  as  there  is  generally  for  untfarmityy  that  is,  if  the 
glory  of  his  attributes  and  the  good  of  his  creatures  require  it  — 
and  no  one  can  say  that  such  a  case  may  not  occur  —  then,  un- 
questionably, the  tmchangeable  God  will  cause  such  a  deriation ; 
in  other  words,  will  work  miracles :  —  miracles  bemg  effi^eti  wfaiek 
are  produced,  or  events  which  take  place,  in  a  Hianner  not  eo»* 
formed  to  the  common  laws  ci  nature,  and  yAiich  oamiot  h^ 
accounted  for  according  to  those  laws.  In  the  case  svppoMi, 
if  God  should  not  depart  from  his  usual  course,  and  work  isv- 
acles,  he  would  not  show  the  same  regard  as  he  ordmarily  <ioe8 
to  his  own  glory  and  the  good  of  his  creatures.  On  the  condition, 
then,  here  supposed,  there  is  a  strong  and  decided  presumption  in 
favor  of  miraculous  operations ;  and  it  would  contradict  our  best 
views  of  the  immutable  perfection  of  God,  to  suppose  Uiat  they 
will  not  take  place. 

It  is  admitted  that  no  man,  apart  from  the  knowledge  of  ftscbB, 
could  ever,  by  mere  reasonfng,  have  arrived  at  a  confident 
belief,  that  the  conjuncture  supposed  would  certainly  occur.  But 
to  us  who  know  that  mankind  are  so  depraved  and  wretched,  and 
that  the  efforts  of  human  wisdom  to  obtain  relief  have  been  in 
vain,  the  importance  of  a  special  divine  interposition  is  veiy 
apparent.  And  being  informed  what  the  plan  is,  which  a  mer- 
ciful God  has  adopted  for  our  recovery  to  holiness  and  happiness, 
and  being  satisfied  that  this  plan,  so  perfectly  suited  to  the  end 
in  view,  could  never  have  been  discovered  by  man,  and  never 
executed,  except  by  a  divine  dispensation  involving  miracles,  wo 
conckKle,  tbat  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  miraculous  dmeii- 
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sation  was  in  the  highest  degree  an  honor  to  God  and  a  blesmng 
to  the  world.  It  is  clear  that  man  could  not  haye  been  saved 
without  it.  The  divine  government  proceeding  according  to  the 
original  law  of  justice,  would  have  left  no  hope  for  transgressors. 
If  man  is  to  be  saved,  there  must  be  a  departure  from  the  original 
laws  of  a  moral  government.  There  must  be  a  new  diq)ensati<my 
and  that  new  dispensation  must  be  made  known  to  man ;  becautSy 
without  knowmg  it,  man  could  not  enjoy  its  benefits.  The  work 
of  saving  a  lost  world  cannot  be  accomplished  while  the  worid 
remiuns  wholly  ignorant  of  the  grace  which  saves.  But  the 
requisite  knowledge  can  never  be  reached  by  any  of  our  natural 
&cultie8,  and  never  communicated  to  us  by  anything  in  creation. 
It  must  come  from  God  and  that  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
Now  God  is  able,  if  he  please,  by  a  supernatural  influence,  to 
impart  the  requisite  knowledge  directly  to  every  human  being. 
But  this  mode  of  imparting  knowledge  would  itself  be  miraculous, 
as  it  would  be  entirely  beyond  what  any  human  mind  would  be 
capable  of  in  the  use  of  ordinary  means.  Bui  it  is  manifest 
tiiat  such  a  mode  of  imparting  knowledge  is  not  in  fikst  the  mode 
which  Grod  has  chosen,  and  that  it  would  not  be  well  suited  to  the 
ends  of  divine  wisdom.  The  method  of  divine  appointment,  as 
set  forth  in  the  sacred  volume,  is  tiiat  at  making  a  revelation  to 
a  number  of  individuals,  who  are  to  write  and  publish  it  for  ilie 
benefit  of  the  world.  This  revelaticm  to  individuals  is  made  in 
such  a  manner  as  renders  it  certain  to  their  minds,  that  the 
revelation  is  from  God.  But  how  can  that  revelation  be  made 
available  toothers?  It  will  not  answer  the  purpose  for  those 
who  receive  it  merely  to  declare  that  God  has  made  such  a  rev* 
elation  to  them,  and  authorized  them  to  proclaim  it  to  their  feUow 
creatures.  For  how  shall  we  know  that  they  are  not  deceivers  f 
Or  if  their  character  is  such  ds  to  repel  any  suspicion  of  this  kind, 
how  shall  we  know  that  they  are  not  themselves  deceived,  -^  as  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  man,  even  a  good  man,  to  be  misled 
by  enthusiastic  impressions,  or  in  some  other  way  ?  How  shaU 
we  come  to  feel  entire  confidence  in  the  truth  and  divine  an* 
tbority  (d  what  individuals  say  has  been  revealed  to  them  frood 
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Gkxl  T  Haye  we  not  a  right,  nay,  are  we  not  bound  in  doty,  to 
ask  for  evidence  ?  But  what  evidence  will  suffice  T  The  reply 
18  obvious.  The  revelation,  in  order  to  be  of  use  to  us,  as  it  is 
to  those  who  receive  it  durectly  from  Gknl,  must  not  only  be  de- 
clared by  them  to  us,  but  must  have  a  divine  attestation.  In 
other  words,  those  who  declare  it  to  us  must  show,  by  some  incon- 
testable proof,  that  it  is  from  CM.  Such  proof  is  found  in  a 
miracle.  If  an  event  takes  place  which  we  know  to  be  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  we  at  once  recognize  it  as  the  special  act 
of  him  who  is  the  God  of  nature,  and  who  alone  can  suspend  its 
laws,  and  produce  effects  in  another  way.  The  evidence  of  a 
direct  interposition  of  God  given  in  this  way  is  irresistible.  No 
man,  no  infidel,  could  witness  an  obvious  miracle,  without  being 
struck  with  awe,  and  recognizing  the  finger  of  God.  What  would 
become  of  the  skepticism  of  a  Hume  or  a  Voltaire,  should  he  go 
to  the  grave  where  a  father  or  brother  had  been  buried  for  years, 
and  see  him  wake  up  to  life  and  come  forth  at  the  word  of  a 
divine  messenger  7  What  will  become  of  his  skepticism,  when 
he  himself,  after  having  slept  in  death  thousands  of  years,  shall 
rise  from  the  dead,  and  shall  see  others  rise  around  him  ?  In  a 
miracle,  God  works,  and  shows  us  his  hand,  speaks,  and  causes 
us  to  hear  his  voice,  as  plainly  as  if  he  should  instantly,  before 
our  astonished  eyes,  create  a  new  sun  in  the  expanse  of  heaven, 
or  in  a  voice  as  loud  as  thunder  should  speak  distinct  and  intelli- 
gible words  in  our  ears. 

In  respect  to  the  subject  before  us,  there  is  a  manifest  and 
wide  difference  between  a  miracle  and  any  event  which  is  refer- 
able to  the  laws  of  nature.  Let  a  man  come  to  us  and  say,  that 
such  a  doctrine  has  been  made  known  to  him  by  special  revela- 
tion. It  may  properly  be  our  first  inquiry,  whether  the  doctrine 
referred  to,  for  example  the  deity  of  Christ,  or  the  truth  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy,  is  supported  by  other  evidence.  If  so, 
we  receive  it  on  the  ground  of  that  other  evidence,  not  because 
he  tells  us  that  it  was  revealed  to  him.  But  suppose  that  there  is 
no  other  evidence,  and  that  if  we  receive  it,  we  must  receive  it  on 
the  ground  of  his  declaration.     We  look  then  for  evidence  that 
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his  declaration  is  true.  We  saj  to  him,  prove  that  you  are  a 
prophet  sent  from  God,  and  that  this  doctrine  has  been  revealed 
to  you  from  above.  He  undertakes  to  ^ve  the  proof  required, 
and  he  says,  the  Hudson  river,  or  the  Danube,  which  is  now  liquid, 
shall,  to  a  considerable  depth,  become  a  solid  mass,  before  the  end 
of  January ;  and  thus  my  claim  to  a  special  revelation  shall  be 
confirmed.  We  reply  to  him,  —  why  not  make  it  a  solid  mass 
now  in  the  midst  of  summer  ?  And  why  not  freeze  up  a  river  in 
the  torrid  zone  ?  A  man  who  has  had  no  revelation  can  do  all  that 
you  undertake.  He  may  say,  he  will  bring  about  a  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun  at  such  a  time  —  having  found  out  the  right  time.  We 
tell  him  to  bring  about  such  an  eclipse  in  the  old  of  the  moony  and 
we  will  yield  to  his  pretensions. 

It  is  clear  that  no  event,  which  can  be  accounted  for  on  natural 
principles,  can  prove  a  supernatural  interposition,  or  contain  a 
^vine  attestation  to  the  truth  of  a  prophet's  claim.  But  when 
we  look  at  an  event  which  cannot  be  traced  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  is  clearly  above  them,  such  as  the  burning  of  the  wood 
upon  the  altar  in  the  case  of  Elijah's  controversy  with  the  biae 
prophets,  or  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  we  cannot  avoid  the 
conviction,  that  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  does,  by  ^uch  a 
miracle,  give  his  testimony,  that  Elijah  is  his  prophet,  and  that 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah.  The  evidence  arising  from  miracles  is  so 
striking  and  conclusive,  that  there  is  no  way  for  an  infidel  to 
evade  it,  but  to  deny  the  existence  of  miracles,  and  to  hold  that 
all  the  events  called  miraculous  may  be  accounted  for  according 
to  the  laws  of  nature. 

Hume  arrays  uniform  experience  against  the  credibility  of 
nuracles.  But  the  shallow  sophistry  of  his  argument  has  been 
fully  exposed  by  Campbell,  Paley  and  many  others.  We  inquire 
what  and  how  much  he  means  by  uniform  experience.  Does  he 
mean  his  own  experience  ?  But  because  he  has  never  witnessed 
a  miracle,  does  it  follow  that  others  have  not  ?  Does  he  mean 
the  uniform  experience  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind  ?  But 
how  does  he  know  that  the  experience  of  a  smaller  part  has  not 
been  diflferent  from  that  of  the  greater  part  ?    Does  he  mean, 
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then,  the  uniform  experience  of  all  mankind  in  all  ages  ?  How 
then  does  his  argument  stand  ?  He  undertakes  to  prore  that  no 
laan  has  ever  witnessed  or  experienced  a  nuracle,  and  his  real 
argument  is,  that  no  one  has  ever  witnessed  or  experienced  ii. 
In  other  words,  to  prove  that  there  has  never  been  a  miraclei 
he  (Bsserts  that  there  never  has  been  a  miracle.  This  is  the 
nature  of  his  argument  —  an  instance  of  petitio  prineipUj  wIwA 
a  man  of  Hume's  logical  powers  would  never  have  resorted  to^ 
had  it  not  been  for  his  enmitj  to  religion. 

If  it  is  sud  that  the  ordinary  experience  of  mankind  in  general 
oontracUats  the  idea  of  a  miracle,  it  is  said  without  due  consider 
ation.  The  experience  or  testimony  of  any  number  of  men  cannol 
be  regarded  as  contradictory  to  the  experience  or  testimony  of 
oOier  men,  unless  the  experience  or  testimony  of  bodi  parties 
relate  to  the  same  event,  and  to  the  same  place  and  time  rf  ill 
occurrence.  Ten  thousand  Romans  might  have  sud  that  no  saoli 
thing  as  the  murder  of  Julius  Caesar  had  ever  taken  place  withii 
their  observation  or  experience,  and  their  testimony  might  havis 
been  true ;  but  how  would  their  testimony  have  contradicted  the 
testimony  of  those  who  witnessed  the  fatal  deed  "of  his  murderers  ? 
There  is  no  contradiction  between  two  witnesses,  or  two  sets  <rf 
witnesses,  if  the  testimony  of  both  may  be  true.  Suppose  two 
men  testify  before  a  court  of  justice,  that  at  such  a  time,  naming 
the  hour  and  the  minute,  and  in  such  a  room,  naming  the 
very  part  of  the  room,  they  saw  a  man  murder  his  father 
by  stabbing  him.  Now  let  three  other  men  come  forward  and 
testify  that  they  often  saw  the  father  and  son  together,  but 
never  witnessed  any  act  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  son.  Here 
is  no  contradiction  of  testimonies ;  for  both  may  be  true.  But 
let  three  witnesses  testify  that  they  were  present  at  the  very  time 
and  place  referred  to ;  that  they  saw  the  father  and  son  together 
in  the  room,  and  the  part  of  the  room  mentioned  by  the  two 
witnesses ;  that  the  son  had  no  instrument  in  his  hand  ;  and  that 
the  father  was  attacked  suddenly  with  apoplexy,  and  died  in  tiie 
arms  of  his  son.  Here  you  have  contradictory  testimonies  and  both 
cannot  be  true.     The  testimony  of  all  generations  antecedent  to 
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tiie  time  of  Christ,  that  thej  had  never  seen  a  man  who  had  beea 
dead  and  buried  for  some  days,  raised  to  life  by  a  word  of  com 
mand;  and  the  testimony  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Jewish 
nation  at  that  time  that  they  had  seen  no  sach  thing  as  the  res- 
urrection of  Laeams,  would  not  have  contradicted  the  testimony 
of  the  few  who  declared  that  they  were  present  and  witnessed  his 
resurrection.  The  truth  of  the  former  testimonies  would  not 
have  disproved  the  truth  of  the  last.  So  much  for  the  argu- 
ment of  Hume.  After  all  he  seems  to  admit  that  a  miracle  may 
be  credible,  tf  it  is  not  wrought  in  favor  of  religion  ;  whereas  it 
would  have  been  much  nearer  the  truth,  had  he  said,  a  miracle 
18  credible,  if  it  is  wrought  in  favor  of  religion. 

The  miraculous  events  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  particularly 
tiiose  which  took  place  in  the  times  of  Moses  and  Christ,  have 
aD  the  marks  which  are  necessary  to  prove  them  to  have  been 
matters  of  fact,  and  worthy  of  full  credit,  and  to  distinguish 
tiiem  firom  the  feats  of  jugglers  and  impostors.  This  has  been 
shown  very  satisfactorily  by  Leslie,  Paley,  Douglas,  and  many 
odiers.  These  miracles  took  place  in  the  most  public  manner, 
and  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses  ;  so  that  there  was  oppor- 
tunity to  subject  them  to  the  most  searching  scrutiny.  Good 
men  and  bad  men  were  able  and  disposed  to  examine  them 
thorou^y,  and  to  prove  them  to  have  been  impostors,  if  they 
had  been  so.  Why  did  not  the  scribes  and  pharisees  and  rulers^ 
who  were  so  full  of  zeal  against  the  religion  of  Jesus,  adopt 
flie  most  natural  and  effectual  means  of  preventing  its  growing 
mfluence?  Why  did  they  not  bring  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
to  a  fur  trial  before  a  proper  tribunal,  and  prove  them  to  be 
deceivers  ? 

A  large  number  of  men,  of  unquestionable  honesty  and  intel- 
ligence, constantly  afiBrmed  that  the  miracles  took  place  before 
their  eyes.  And  some  of  these  original  witnesses  wrote  and 
published  histories  of  the  facts,  in  the  places  where  they  were 
alleged  to  have  occurred,  and  near  the  time  of  their  occurrence. 
In  theee  histories  it  was  openly  asserted  that  the  miracles,  as 
described,  were  publicly  known  and  acknowledged  to  have  taken 
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place ;  and  this  no  one  took  upon  him  to  contradict,  or  to  q<iesli«L 
Moreover,  many  persons  who  stood  forth  as  witnesses  of  these 
miracles  passed  their  lives  m  labors,  dangers,  and  sttfieriogn,  m 
attestati(m  of  the  accounts  tbej  delivered,  and  solely  in  cona*^ 
quence  of  their  belief  <^  the  truth  of  those  accounts ;  aiki,  bom 
the  same  motive,  they  voluntarily  submitted  to  new  nd6»  oi 
conduct ;  while  nothing  like  Uus  is  true  respecting  any  odnar  pre- 
tended miracles.  (See  Paley's  Evidences).  Paley  attoebes  greaii 
importance,  and  that  very  justly,  to  these  positions ;  and  he  sayii 
he  should  beUeve  in  the  reality  of  miracles  in.  any  other  case,  if 
alt^Mled  with  the  circumstances  which  distinguished  ike  miraclaft 
of  Christ.  And  if  any  one  calls  assent  to  such  evidence  eve*- 
dulity,  it  is  mcumbent  on  him  to  produce  examples  in  whieh  the 
same  evidence  has  turned  out  to  be  {JBdlacious. 

In  comparing  the  evidence  for  Christian  mincles  wi&  thii 
which  can  be  oflfered  in  favor  of  any  other  nuracles,  it  is  proper^ 
as  the  same  author  shows,  to  lay  out  of  the  case  sueh  acoowits  «i 
the  following :  — 

1.  It  is  proper  to  lay  out  of  the  case  such  accosnts  of  SHpeiv 
natural  events  as  are  written  a  long  time  after  their  alleged 
occurrence.  On  this  principle  we  may  at  once  set  aside  the 
miraculous  story  of  Pythagoras,  the  fables  of  the  heroic  ages,  a 
great  part  of  the  accounts  of  popish  saints,  and  the  miracles  of 
ApoUonius  Tyanseus.  And  this  circumstance  is  shown  to  be  of 
special  value  in  regard  to  the  history  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  H]» 
life,  written  by  a  companion  of  his,  who  was  one  of  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  was  published  about  fifteen  years  after  his  death. 
The  author  of  this  biography,  so  far  from  ascribing  miracles  to 
Ignatius,  states  the  reasons  why  he  was  not  invested  with  any 
such  power.  About  sixty  years  after,  the  Jesuits,  wishing  to 
exalt  the  character  of  their  founder,  began  to  attribute  to  ium  a 
catalogue  of  miracles,  which  could  not  then  be  distinctly  cK»- 
proved,  and  which  those  who  ruled  in  the  church  were  disposed 
to  admit  upon  the  slightest  evidence. 

2.  We  may  lay  out  of  the  case  accounts  published  in  one 
country  of  what  passed  in  a  distant  country,  without  any  proof 
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tiiat  watcYi  accounts  were  received  or  known  at  home.  It  is 
greatly  m  favor  of  Christianitj  that  the  history  of  Christ  was 
first  paUished,  and  his  church  first  planted  in  the  {dace  where 
he  lived,  umL  wrou^t  miracles,  and  died.  But  most  of  the  mir- 
acles of  ApoUonius  Tyanseus  are  related  to  have  been  performed 
ID  I&dia ;  while  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  history  of  those 
miTaeles  was  ever  published,  or  that  the  miracles  were  ever  heard 
of,  in  India.  This  matter  is  satisfactorily  treated  by  Douglas  in 
his  Oriterum. 

8.  We  ought  to  lay  out  of  the  case  transient  rumors.  On  the 
first  publication  of  any  story,  unless  we  are  personally  acquainted 
with  the  fiu^t  referred  to,  we  cannot  know  whether  it  is  true  or 
false.  We  look  for  its  confirmation,  its  increasing  notoriety,  and 
its  permanency,  and  for  subsequent  accounts  in  different  forms, 
to  give  it  support.  In  this  respect  the  miracles  recorded  in 
Scripture  are  presented  before  us  in  the  most  favorable  li^t. 

4.  We  lay  out  of  the  case  what  may  be  called  naked  history^ — 
Ustory  found  merely  in  a  book,  unattended  with  any  evidence 
tbat  the  accounts  ^ven  in  the  book  were  credited  and  acted  upon 
at  the  time  when  the  events  are  said  to  have  occurred,  and  un- 
soppofted  by  any  collateral  or  subsequent  testimony,  or  by  any 
important  visible  effects.  We  see  here  what  singular  advantage 
attends  1^  hist(»y  of  the  miracles  of  Christ.  That  histoiy  is 
eombmed  with  permanent  Christian  institutions;  with  the  time 
aad  ^aoe,  and  circumstances  of  the  origm  and  progress  of  the 
Ohiistian  religion,  as  collected  from  other  history;  with  its 
prevalence  to  the  present  day ;  with  the  &ct  of  our  present  books 
having  been  received  by  the  advocates  of  Christianity  from  the 
first ;  with  a  great  variety  of  subsequent  books  referring  to  the 
transactions  recorded  in  the  four  gospels,  and  contidning  accounts 
ef  the  effects  which  flowed  from  the  belief  of  those  transactions-^ 
those  subsequent  books  having  been  written  with  very  different 
views,  ^  so  disagreeing  as  to  repel  the  suspicion  of  confederacy, 
and  yet  so  agreeing  as  to  show  that  they  were  founded  in  a 
common  on^n. 

Ss  We  lay  eat  ol  &e  case  stories  of  supernatural  events  upon 
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'which  nothing  depends,  and  in  which  no  interest  is  inrolTed— 
stories  which  require  onlj  an  indolent  assent,  and  which  pass 
from  one  to  another  without  examination.  How  di£ferent  are  the 
accounts  of  the  miracles  of  Christ!  Those  accounts,  if  true, 
decided  the  most  momentous  questions  upon  which  the  immortal 
mind  can  fix.  Who  could  be  indifferent  and  careless  in  such  a 
case  as  this  ?  Whoever  entertuned  the  account  of  these  miracles, 
whether  Jew  or  Grentile,  could  not  avoid  the  following  reflection: 
^  If  these  things  be  true,  I  must  surrender  the  principles  in  which 
I  have  been  brought  up,  the  religion  in  which  mj  fathers  lived 
and  died.'  And  who  would  do  this  ?  Who  would  ^ve  up  his 
most  favorite  opinions,  and  his  former  waj  of  life,  and  adopt 
new  rules,  and  new  habits,  and  a  new  course  of  conduct,  and 
encounter  the  severe§t  sufferings,  upon  a  mere  idle  report,  or, 
indeed,  without  the  most  serious  consideration,  and  the  fullest 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  history  in  which  he  confided  ? 

6.  We  lay  aside  all  those  events  which  can  be  accounted  for 
bj  a  heated  imagination,  false  perception,  momentary  insanity, 
or  any  other  natural  principle.  Now,  although  we  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  in  doubt,  whether  the  events  which  take  place  can  be 
resolved  into  the  common  powers  of  nature,  no  doubt  can  remain 
as  to  the  principal  miracles  of  Christ.  If  a  person  bom  blind 
is,  by  a  word,  restored  to  sight,  or  a  man  unquestionably  dead 
restored  to  life,  or  if  a  conversion  takes  place,  with  the  accom- 
panying circumstances  and  the  permanent  consequences  of  that 
of  Paul,  we  are  sure  that  the  event  must  be  ascribed  to  a  super- 
natural cause.  ^ 

It  appears,  then,  that  after  the  various  classes  of  events  above 
mentioned  have  been  excluded,  the  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture 
remain,  with  all  the  characteristics  of  supernatural  events,  show- 
ing the  special  presence  and  extraordinary  agency  of  God,  and 
containing  his  direct  testimony  in  favor  of  the  doctrines  to  which 
they  refer.  Hence  we  see  the  propriety  and  the  perfect  conclu- 
siveness of  the  appeal  \vhich  Jesus  oflen  made  to  his  works  as 
proof  of  his  Messiahship :  '  The  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's 
name,  they  bear  witness  of  me ; '  again, '  The  works  that  I  do, 
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bMf  'witoeiB  of  me,  ttiat  the  Father  has  sent  me.'  Theee  mirao- 
ulous  works  were  as  really  a  divine  attestation  to  the  Messiahship 
of  JesvB  as  that  Toice  which  God  uttered  finom  heaven,  ^  This  is 
lAy  beloved  Son,  hear  je  him.' 

It  has  been  a  long  agitated  question,  whether  miracles  have 
ever  been  wrought  <v  can  be  consistenilj  supposed  to  be  wrou^t, 
bg  ofxntau  9pirit9. 

It  is  BufficieDt  to  saj  here,  that  it  would  be  evidently  incon- 
sfartenl  with  the  character  of  Gbd  to  empower  or  to  suffer  wicked 
beings  to  work  miracles  in  9uppart  qffaUehoocL  Miracles,  sup- 
pemng  them  not  to  be  wrought  at  random,  but  to  contain  a  divine 
attestation,  must  go  to  support  the  trutii.  Keither  wicked  beings 
nor  good  beings  can  ever  work  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
flbal  avail  to  give  countenance  to  error,  and  thus  nulKfy  the  clearest 
and  most  striking  evidence  wfaicti  can  be  given  in  support  of  tiie 
truth  of  a  q>ecial  divine  communication.  Balaam  was  a  real 
prophet ;  that  is,  he  was  endued  with  supernatural  knowledge,  and 
enabled  to  predict  the  good  which  was  to  come  upon  the  people  of 
Qod.  GBs  supernatural  foresight  availed  to  make  known  the  truth 
-«->as  reaUy  so  as  though  he  had  been  a  good  man.  Yea,  the  divine 
testimeiiy  m  tlmt  case  was  attended  with  one  peculiar  advantage, 
namely,  that  Balaam  was  constrained  by  divine  influence  to  pro- 
■omnce  a  blessmg  upon  Israel  against  both  his  interest  and  his 
jncfeiation.  And  if  wicked  sphnts  in  the  time  of  Christ  had 
power  to  produce  preternatural  effects  upon  the  nnnds  or  bodtes 
of  men,  aad  if  tiMMe  effects  are  to  be  ranked  among  real  miracles, 
(wtnch  however,  we  do  not  aiErm),  stiU  the  end  of  miracles  is 
not  contravened.  For  those  very  operations  of  evil  spirits  were 
under  the  control  of  divine  providence,  and  were  made  in  two 
wajrs  to  siAserve  the  cause  of  Christ,  first ;  they  furnished  an 
•ecaaku,  as  doubtless  tiiey  were  designed  by  God  to  do,  for  Christ 
to  show  his  power  over  evil  spirits,  and,  by  his  superior  miracles, 
io  give  a  new  proof  of  his  Messiahship.  Secondly ;  the  ev3 
spirits  themselves  were  constrained,  to  give  their  testimony,  that 
Jisns  was  the  Christ,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  —  a  very  dififerenlt 
Aon  what  it  wodd  have  been  if  they  had  declared  ikal 
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Jesus  was  an  impostor,  and  had  undertaken  to  support 
declaration  by  supernatural  works. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  attempting  to  prove  absolutely,  as  soma 
writers  have  done,  that  evil  spirits  have  never  had  power,  and 
never  been  permitted,  in  any  case,  to  do  supernatural  works,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  God  has  never  ^ven 
them  power,  and  never  permitted  them  to  do  such  works  in  suA 
circum8tance9  and  in  mich  a  mannery  as  to  support  error,  or  in 
any  way  to  discredit  divine  truth.  This  being  the  case,  it  wiU 
not  detract  at  all  from  the  weight  of  the  testimony  which  Qoi 
gives  by  miracles  to  the  truth  of  any  supernatural  revelation, 
if,  in  some  instances,  he  should  see  fit  to  empower  evil  spirits  to 
do  miraculous  works  far  the  same  holy  ends  —  thus  making  use 
of  the  agency  of  evil  spirits,  as  well  as  of  good  men,  to  promote 
the  cause  of  righteousness  and  truth. 

As  to  the  time  when  the  miraculous  dispensation  ceased,  we 
can  only  remark,  that  the  power  of  working  miracles,  which 
belonged  preeminently  to  Christ  and  his  aposties,  and,  in  inferior 
degrees,  to  many  other  Christians  in  the  apostolic  age,  subsided 
gradually.  After  the  great  object  of  supernatural  works  was 
accomplished  in  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion,  with 
all  its  sacred  truths,  and  its  divinely  oppointed  institutions,  during 
the  life  of  Christ  and  his  aposties,  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  farther  occasion  for  miracles,  and  no  satisfEictory  evidence 
that  they  actually  occurred. 

If  the  inquiry  is  made,  whether  in  the  future  advancement 
of  Christ's  kingdom  and  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  gentiles, 
miraculous  interpositions  are  to  be  expected,  our  reply  is,  that 
this  must  be  referred  entirely  to  the  sovereign  wisdom  of  God. 
It  does,  indeed  seem  quite  evident,  that  the  grand  design  and 
appropriate  influence  of  miracles  have  been  already  realized  in 
the  confirmation  of  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. And  it  has  become  more  and  more  evident,  that  the  gospel 
may  be  propagated,  and  men  in  all  circumstances  converted,  by 
the  power  of  divine  truth,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
without  any  resort  to  miracles.     From  these  and  other  consider^ 
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aiions  we  very  natoraDy  infer,  that  the  recurrence  of  a  nuraoulous 
dispensation  is  not  required  in  order  to  the  completion  of  the 
Saviour's  ifbrk ;  still  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide  this  point.  As 
Christians  we  ought  to  keep  in  remembrance  that  God's  ways 
are  not  as  our  ways,  and  to  cherish  such  a  state  of  mind,  that  if 
God  should  at  any  time  see  fit,  for  the  glory  of  his  name  and  tfll 
salvation  ol  men,  to  repeat  the  wonderful  works  which  he  wrought 
in  former  days,  or  to  perform  any  other  unquestionable  miracles, 
we  may  not  turn  away  from  them  in  sullen  unbelief,  but  may  hail 
them  as  precious  tokens  of  God's  special  &vor,  and  evidences  of 
Us  gracious  design  to  give  new  success  to  the  gospel,  and  an 
enlargement  and  prosperity  never  before  experienced  to  the 
kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace. 
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The  fbllowmg  outline,  which  was  prepared  many  yean  ago,  was  intended  as  an 
asnstant  to  the  membera  of  the  Seminarj  in  Andover,  in  regard  to  the  general 
order  of  sabjects  in  Theology  and  the  books  to  be  consulted.  It  will  be  seen 
howeyer,  that  the  course  of  Lectures  in  these  volumes  varies  in  many  respects  iWmi 
the  order  marked  out  in  this  outline.  Some  books  are  here  added,  and  a  partieB- 
lar  reference  to  the  works  of  the  author  here  published. 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 
1.  Proof  of  the  divine  existence,  stated  by  different  writers. 

Paley's  Natural  Theology.  Bentley's  Boylian  Lectures.  Dwighf  s  Theology, 
vol  1.  Serm.  1.  Dick's  Theology,  vol.  1.  Lect  1,  2.  Knapp*s  TheoL*  Minute 
Philosopher,  Dial.  4.  Abemethy's  Sermons,  Serm.  1.  Clarke's  Demonstntion. 
Brown's  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  vol.  3.  p.  92.  Brown  on  Cause  and  Effect 
Stapferi  Theologia,  vdl.  1.  Cap.  3.  ^  266—994.  Oeuvres  de  Pascal,  Tom.  2.  Sect 
S.  Beattie,  vol.  8.  p.  6.  Chamock's  Sermons,  vol.  1.  p.  1.  Bates's  Works,  Chap. 
1 — 7.  Leighton's  Lectures,  Lect  7.  Foster's  Natural  Beligion,  Chap.  1.  Abb*- 
die  de  la  Religion  Chretienne,  Tom.  1.  Sect  1.  Bey's  Lectures,  YoL  1.  Chap. 
S,  4.  Berkeley's  Dialogues.  Hamilton's  attempt  to  prove  the  Divine  Existence. 
Oeuvres  de  Fenelon,  Tom.  2.  J.  A.  Turretin,  vol.  1.  p.  52.  Cudworth's  InteUact 
Syst    Woods's  Works,  vol.  1. ;  see  Table  of  Contents. 


2.  Hypothesis  and  arguments  of  Atheists. 

Bentley's  Boyl.  Lect  1—^.  Dwight's  Theol.  vol  L  Serm.  2.  Hall's  Serm.  Ott 
Modem  Infidelity.  Stapferi  Theol.  vol.  2.  Cap.  6.  Beattie's  Woib,  voL  8.  p.  & 
Stilllngfleef  8  Origines  Sac.  Book  3.  Chap.  1,  2,  3.  Warburton's  Div.  Legat  Pt  1. 
p.  84—78.  Nichols's  Conference,  vol.  2.  p.  437.  Abbadie  de  la  Belig.  Chret  Ton. 
LSeotl. 
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8.  Moral  perfections  of  Grod,  proved  by  the  fight  of  nature. 

'  Pttlej*8  Nat  TheoL  Chap.  26.  Dwigfat's  TheoL  vol  1.  Senn.  8.  Theology  of 
Knapp.  Dick.  Aberaothy's  Sennons,  vol.  3.  Scrm.  2,  3.  Brown's  Philoaopby 
Lect  93—95.  Bellamy's  Sermons  on  the  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  permission  of 
sin.  Barrow's  Works,  toL  S.  p.  66.  Ridglej's  Body  of  Dir.  toL  1.  Quest  2. 
Bates's  Woriu,  Chap.  1.  Foster's  Nat  Belig.  Chap.  6.  J.  A.  Tnriecm,  toL  1. 
p.  81. 


DIVINE  REVELATION. 


THE  SUBJECT   OENEBALLT. 


Storr  and  Piatt's  Biblical  Theology.  Lectures  on  the  Eyidences  of  Christianity, 
Iqr  DmUl  Wilsoa.  Dick's  Theel  yoL  1.  Lect  8-43.  Knapp's  Okriatian  The- 
«locy.  Hill's  Lectwes  on  DiTinity.  Leland'k  ^^ew  of  Dcistical  WcitMs.  JH- 
Uaf4  Bevelation  examined.  Hartley's  Trath  of  tke  Ck.  BeUg.  WaiiMi^ 
Ap^k^&MT  the  Bible,  and  for  Christianity.  Provinee  of  Beaton.  Clarke's  Nsl. 
sad  Ber.  Belig.  [WatMm's  Traeta,  toL  4.]  Locke's  BaasoDsbleDeM  of  ChrisHn- 
ity,  [Ws  Tracts,  toL  4.]  LeUmd^  Anaww  to  Tindal.  Maeknigfat  «n  tibe  ]^ofa»> 
bOity  of  the  Gospel  History.  [Ws  Tracts,  toL  6.]  Sykes's  Truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion.  Storr's  Doctrina  Chr.  Grotius  de  Veritate.  Boylian  Lectures. 
Plain  reasons  for  being  a  Christian.  [Watson's  Tracts^  toI.  3.]  Brown's 
Essay  on  the  Characterisdes.  Sbaftsbnry's  Characteristics.  Toland's  Naaare- 
nus,  etc.  Collins's  Grounds.  Chubb's  true  Gospel.  Blount's  Oracles  of  Reason. 
Palne's  Age  of  Reason.  Tillotson's  Sermons,  vol  12.  Serm.  238 — 245.  Allix  on 
Boript  [Ws  Tracts,  toI.  1.)  Stillingfloct's  Grig.  Sac.  Brown's  body  of  Divinity, 
liojrd's  Inquiry.  Jenkyn's  Reasonableness  of  the  Chr.  Religion.  Bates's  Works. 
Origen  Contra  Celsum.  [Sanct.  Pat  Op.  Tom.  7, 8.]  Pridcaux's  Life  of  Mahomet, 
and  Letter  to  Deists.  Justin  Martyr's  Apol.  [Sanct  Pat  6p.  Polem.]  The  same 
T^.  by  Reeves.  Item.  Oratio  et  Cohort  ad  Graec  et  Dial  cum  Tryph.  demen- 
tis Alexan.  Cohort  ad  Gent  [Sanct  Pat  Op.  Tom.  4.]  Price's  Dissertat 
Hammond's  Works,  vol.  1 .  Witherspoon's  Works,  vol.  4.  Brown's  Int  to  the  BiUe. 
Deism  Revealed.  West's  Defence  of  the  Chr.  Rev.  Littleton's  St  Paul.  Nichols's 
Coaf.  Warburton's  Div.  Leg.  Deism  compared  with  Christianity.  J.  A.  Tmrette, 
vol.  1. 

1.  Desirableness  and  necessity  of  Revelation. 

Leland's  Necessity  and  Desirableness  of  Rev.  Halyburton's  Inquiry.  Ditto^ 
Kat  Relig.  insuff.  Butler's  Analogy,  Part  2.  Ch.  1.  Clarke's  Nat  aad  Ber. 
Religion,  Prop.  1 — 7.  Dwight's  Discourses  on  Infidel  Philosophy.  Appkloa^ 
Lect  1 — 6.  Leland's  Ans.  to  Tindal,  vol.  1.  Hcy's  Lect.  vol.  1.  ch.  19.  Brown's  Body 
of  DiT.  Book  1.  ch.  2.  Ridgley's  Body  of  Div.  vol.  1.  Witherspoon's  Works,  roL 
2.  Sect  3.    Ws  Div.  Legat  vol.  1,  2.    Yossu  Op.  Tom.  5.   De  Idol    Boyiiaa 
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Lect  ToL  1.  p.  155.  Boyle's  Works,  toI.  3.  p.  1.  Reynold's  Belig.  of  Jesns  Delin. 
J.  A.  Tnnetiii,  toL  1.  p.  235.  Foster's  Del  of  Bev.  Tnmslim  Op.  Tom.  IL 
LocS. 

2.  Historical  Evidence. 

Lardnees  Credibility.  Paley's  Eridences, Parti.  Less  on  the N.  Test  Chal- 
mers's Evidences.  Leslie's  Short  Method.  Starr's  Doctr.  Christ,  lib.  1.  Hi  ^ 
translated  by  Schmncker.  Graves  on  the  Pentateach.  Enapp,  DidAi  and 
Hill's  Theol.  Plain  Reasons.  [Ws  Tracts,  vol  3.]  West  on  the  Resor.  of 
Christ    Littleton  on  the  Conversion  of  St  Panl. 


8.  Proof  from  JCracles. 

Home's  Essay  on  MSracles,  vol.  2.  Campbell's  Ans.  to  Hnme,  Fiut  2.  Paley's 
Erid.  Prop.  2.  ch.  2.  Farmer  on  Miracles.  Douglas's  Criterion.  Brit  Enc.  Art. 
MiiBcies.  (Leland's  View,  Lett  18,  19,  20.)  HarUey's  Chr.  Relig.  p.  99^107. 
Brown's  Ess.  on  the  Characteristics,  p.  171.  Brown  on  Cause  and  Effect,  Notes 
£.  and  F.  with  Review,  Chr.  Spect  vol.  3.  No.  2.  Butler's  Anal.  Part  2.  ck.  7. 
Bheinhard's  Opus.  Acad.  torn.  1.  p.  145—190.  Sykes  on  Miracles.  Knapp  and 
Dick.  J.  B.  Turretin,  tom.  1 .  p.  323.  Sherlock's  Disc.  voL  1.  Disa.  la  OanrrM  de 
Pascal.  Jortin's  Rem.  on  EccL  Hist  Tillotson's  Sermons,  229,  236,  281.  Bar- 
rington's  Ess.  on  the  Witness  of  the  H.  S.  [Ws  Tracts,  vol.  4.]  Wellwood's 
Discourses,  [Discourse  on  Mir.]  West  on  the  Resurrection.  [Ws  Tracts,  vol  5.] 
Stillingfleet's  Orig.  Sac.  Book  2.  ch.  9,  10.  Witsii  Mclet  Diss.  4.  Qarke,  on 
the  Tr.  of  Rev.  vol.  2.  prop.  14.  Ridgley's  Body  of  Div.  vol.  1.  p.  48.  Batea'a 
Works,  ch.  3, 4.  Price's  Diss.  4.  Sect  3.  Witherspoon*s  Works,  vol.  4.  Lect  & 
Shaftsbury's  Char.  vol.  2.  p.  333.  Ditton  on  the  Res.  of  Christ  Taylor's  Ben 
Mord.  p.  910—941.    Woods's  Works,  vol.  4 ;  see  Table  of  Contents. 


4.  JVom  Prophecy. 

Hurd's  Lectures.  Paley's  Evid.  Part  2.  ch.  1.  Hartley's  Chr.  Relig.  p.  109— 
118.  Chalmers's  Evid.  ch.  6.  Horsley's  Scrm.  vol.  2.  Serm.  15 — 18.  Lardner's 
Arg.  from  Destmct.  of  Jems.  [Ws  Tr.  vol.  5.]  Sykes's  Tr.  of  the  Chr.  Relig. 
cfa.  11.  Butler's  Anal.  Part  2.  ch.  7.  Witherspoon's  Works,  vol.  4.  Lect.  8.  J. 
A.  Turretin,  vol.  1.  p.  347.  Marsh's  Lectures,  Lect  20,  21.  Newton's  Proph. 
Wellwood's  Disc.  [Disc  on  the  proph.]  Hey's  Lect  vol.  1.  ch.  17.  Boyle's 
Fnlfilm.  of  Scr.  Proph.  Fuller's  Goep.  its  own  Witness,  Part  2.  ch.  1.  Bonnet's 
Inq.  Book  4. 

6.  Internal  Evidence.     Character  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles, 
and  the  nature  and  tendency  of  Christianity. 

Pttley's  Evid.  Part  2.  ch.  2 — 6.  Jenyns's  View.  Gospel  its  own  Witnen. 
Hartlsy's  Chr.  Relig.  p.  130^162.    Channing's  Serm.  at  DudL  Lect    Clarke's 
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Evid.  of  Nat  and  Rer.  Helif^.  Prop.  10—14.  BatM*8  Woilv,  Dir.  of  Chr.  Bc%. 
cfe.  5.  Witherepoon'f  Work^  vol.  4.  Lect  4,  5.  Abbadie  de  la  Relig.  OM. 
Tom.  S.  ch.  7.  Erekine's  Interm.  Evid.  Rheinhard's  Plan  der  Stifter  der  GUl. 
Relig.  Bogue's  Essay  on  the  N.  T.  Rheinhard's  Opnsc.  torn.  S.  No.  17.  pi  Ml 
—494.  Appleton's  Lect  p.  382—395.  Wilson's  Lect  toL  2.  Peoaeea  de  PmbiL 
J.  A.  Tarretin,  vol.  I.  p.  283.  Tarretini  Thcol.  Pars  I.  Loc  2.  Qa.  16.  Plak 
Reasons,  [Ws  Tracts,  vol  3.]  Ridley's  B.  of  Div.  vol  I.  p.  31.  Grotiai  dt 
Veritat^,  lib.  2.  ch.  9—16.  Lyttleton  on  St  Paul  Ws  Dir.  LegiU.  toL  1,4. 
Boadinot's  Age  of  Rev.  p.  153. 


6.  Coincidence  of  Mosaic  History  with  Pagan  tradition  and  Ae 
appearances  of  nature. 

Horn  Mosaics  Graves  on  Pentat  Part  3.  sect  1,  2.  GrotioB  de  Verit.  lib.  1, 
Sect  15,  16.  Gisbome's  Nat  Theol  Sbackford's  Connezkms.  Prideaaz^  Ooa. 
StUlingfleet's  Grig.  Sac.  lib.  1.    Bryant's  Mythology. 

•  ^^ 

7.  Coincidence  of  the  Epistles  with  the  Acts. 

Fidey's  Hora  PuliniB. 

8.  Propagation  of  Christianity. 

Mat^knipht's  Arp.  from  the  Conversion  of  the  world.  [Ws  Tracts,  toL  5.] 
Watson's  Aiwlopy  fbr  Christi.anity.  Iley's  Lect.  vol.  1.  ch.  18.  WitherspooD's 
Work.«»,  vol.  4.  I^ct.  7.  J.  A.  Turrctin,  Tom  1.  p.  368.  Sermons  at  Boyl.  Lect 
p.  823.     Lyttleton  on  Conv.  of  St.  Paul.     ^Vhitc'8  Lectures. 

9.  Analogy  of  Religion   to  the   Constitution  and   Coarse  of 
nature. 

Butler's  Analogy,  Part  1.  Reids  Works,  vol.  2.  Ess.  1.  ch.  4.  Boyle's  Works, 
vol  1.  p.  375.    Bretschneider's  Handb.  B.  1.  p.  97—114. 

10.  Objections  of  Deists. 

lielnnd's  View.  Do.  Answer  to  Tindal.  vol.  2.  Witherspoon'.s  Works,  vol  4. 
r^ct.  8.  Halyburton's  Inq.  Ai^.  9.  W«t<on's  Apoloiries.  Brown's  Essay  on  the 
Chamct.  Ess.  3.  Stapferi  Thwl.  vol.  2.  ch.  7.  Barkus's  Sermons  on  the  Evidence 
»f  Rev.  Henke's  Nou.  Ma^.  B.  2.  p.  390  .1.  A.  Tunretin.  vol.  1.  En;;Iish's 
Ground  of  Ch^i^tianitv  Examined.  Carev's  Review.  an»l  Everett's  Defence.  Deism. 
Rev.  Nichols's  Conf.  vol.  2.  p.  437.  Findlay  against  Voltaire.  Bondinot's  A^ 
of  Rev.  p.  249. 
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INSPIRATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTUBES. 

Subject  Oekerallt. — 1.  Proof  of  Inspiration  in  a  general 
Tiew, 

'^9nisoii*8  Lectureii  on  the  Eyidences  of  Christiaiiitj.  Storr  and  Flatt*8  Biblicftl 
Theol  Knapp'8Ch.Theologj,yol.l.  Dick's  Theol.  Calamj's  Sermons,  9— 4.  Dick 
on  Inspiration,  Ch.  8 — 6.  Parry  on  Inspiration  of  the  Apostles,  Sect  3.  LowA 
on  Inspiration.  Scott's  Essays,  Ess.  I.  Flatt's  Mag.  Calvin,  B.  1.  c  7.  Rbein- 
hard's  Dogmat  Prolcg.  Loc  L  Gerard's  Institutes.  Tillotson's  Serm.  toI.  9. 
Serm.  21.  Michaolis  on  New  Test  vol  1.  Ch.  3.  Townson's  Works.  Zacharia*s 
BihL  TheoL  voL  1.  Sect  19—41.    Woods,  vol  1 ;  see  Contents. 


2.  In  what  sense  and  degree  were  the  Scriptures  inspired. 

Calamy's  Serm.  9 — 6.^d  Appendix.  Hartley's  Chr.  Relig.  p.  18 — ^99.  Dick 
on  Ins.  Ch.  1.  Ftoy  Do.  Introduction  and  Sect  1.  and  9.  Benson  Do.  \Wt 
Tracts,  yol.  4.]  Ridgley,  toI.  1.  p.  47.  Wardlaw's  Disc.  Note  L  p.  418.  Note  L. 
p.  493.  Campbell's  Gk>spels,  vol.  1.  Diss.  1.  part  2.  Whitby's  Gen.  Pref  I.  9. 
8.  Rheinhard's  Dogmat  ^  20.  Hor»  Bib.  p.  240—249.  Emmons's  Serm«  9. 
W*s  Tracts,  vol.  3.  p.  467—482.  De  Wette's  Lehrbuch  d.  Dogmat  TheU.  9.  p. 
48.    Henderson's  Lect.  on  Inspiration.    Woods,  toL  1 ;  see  Contenis. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  INSPIRATION. 

Ohj.  1.  The  authors  of  the  Scriptures  write  in  the  exercise  of  their 
own  faculties ;  in  the  use  of  advantages  within  their  reach ;  and 
with  the  same  diversity  of  style  as  is  common  with  other  writers. 

Calamy's  Serm.  5—8.    Campbell's  Gosp.  roL  1.  Diss.  1.  Part  9.    Woods,  vol 
1 ;  see  Contents. 

Obj.  2.    There  are  discrepancies  among  the  writers,  inconffla* 
tent  with  their  plenary  inspiration. 

Calamy's   Serm.  6.  7.     Paley's  Evid.  Part  3.  Ch.  1.     Ridgley's  B.  of  Dlr- 
voL  1.  p.  89.    Owen  and  Randolph.    Woods,  toL  1 ;  see  Contents. 

Obj.  8.    The  manner  of  quoting  from  the  Old  Test,  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Test,  mconsistent  with  their  inspiration. 
VOL.  IV.  47 
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Owen  and  Randolph  on  Qnot  Storr's  Ilist.  Sense,  \  34.  Sykes's  Tr.  of  the  Cb. 
Helig.  Michaelifl  on  the  New  Test  Rhetnhard^s  Oposcola  Acad.  toI.  1.  p.  475* 
685.    Flattand. 89tUAd*A  Blag.  St  13^^.  1—67.    Y(oodi,roL  \i  afe  CooSanti. 


CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY. 

Subject  Gbnbrally. — 1.  Rules  for  the  study  of  thQ  Scripr 
tpres  witk  a  view  to  a  correct  system  of  Theology. 

Dwighf  8  Theology.  Storr  and  Flatt's  Bib.  Theol.  Knapp^  Ghr.  Theology. 
Dick's  Theology.  Taylor'f  Scheme  of  Script  Dir.  ch.  1.  [Ws  Tracli,  toL  1.} 
Hoy's  Lect  toL  1.  Ch.  10.  Leighton's  Lect  Introduction.  Emesti  on  Interpreta- 
tion. Campbell  on  Syst  Theol.  Introd.  Disc,  and  Lect  1 — 6.  Scott's  Essays  2. 
Brown's  Intro*  to  the  Bible,  Ch.  S.  Irring's  Oration,  1,  9.  StapferL  torn.  1.  cap. 
1,  %  Dick  on  Inspiiat  ch.  8.  Fraacke's  Gnide  to  the  stady  of  the  Scrip.  With- 
Qf^^qon't  Works,  toL  4.  Inirod.  Lect  Pictet  TheoL  lib.^.  cap.  S8.  Jaj^  <m  1^ 
st^dy  of  tbs  Qrig.  Jj$f^.  Note  S.    Woods,  toL  1 ,  see  CoDtealSL 

%  Explanation  of  the  language  commonl^y  emi^yed  req^eeting 
the  dime  attributes. 

3.  Uniti/  of  God,  Meaning  of  the  phrase.  What  does  the 
light  of  nature  teach  ?  Particular  design  of  the  texts  which  as- 
sert the  unity  of  God.     Practical  uses. 

Dwight's  Theol.  vol.  1.  Serm.  4.  Abemcthr's  Disc.  toI.  1.  Disc.  5.  Clarke's 
Dem.  Prop.  7.  Wardlaw's  Disc  1.  Priestley's  Instit  vol.  I.  Horsley's  Tracta. 
Yates's  Vind.  Part  2.  ch.  1,2.  Stuart's  Lett  to  Channing,  Let  2.  Bible  News,. 
Part  1.  Ridgley,  vol.  1.  Quest  7.  Brown's  Philos.  vol.  3.  Lect  93.  Paley's  TheoL 
ch.  25.  J.  P.  Smith's  Scrip.  Test  vol.  1.  chap.  1.  and  Notes.  Burnet  on  the  Art 
p.  23,  24.  Belsham's  Treatises.  Gill's  Body  of  Div.  vol.  1.  p.  183.  Turret 
Theol.  torn.  1.  Loc.  3.  p.  198.  Foster's  Nat  Relig.  ch.  2.  Witherspoon's  Works, 
vol.  4.  Lect  9.    Fratrcs  Poloni,  torn.  4.    Woods,  vol.  1 ;  see  Contents. 

4.  Eternity  of  Ood,  Proof  from  Reason  and  Scripture.  Prac- 
tical uses. 

Dwight's  Theol.  vol.  1.  Serm.  5.  Saurin's  Serm.  vol.  1.  Serm.  2.  Paley's  Nat. 
ThcoL  Chamock  on  biv.  Perf.  Clarke  on  the  Attr.  Ridgley,  vol  1. 67.  Maa- 
tricht,  cap.  11.  Lib.  2.  Turretin,  torn.  1.  Loc.  3.  Qn.  10.  Tillotson,  toL  1.  (foL) 
p.  761.    Woods,  vol  1 ;  see  Contents. 
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6.  Immutability  of  God.  Proof  firom  Reason  and  Scripture, 
fn  what  bense  is  God  immutable?  Objections  from  the  texts 
which  represent  God  as  repenting,  turning,  etc.  Show  that  the 
^hatage  impfied  results  from  the  immutable  perfection  of  God. 
Practical  uses. 


Dwight*!  TheoL  roL  1.  Serm.  6.  Charnock't  Dis.  roL  1.  p.  185.  Hopkini*! 
8yit  vol.  1.  ch.  S.  Ridglej,  toL  1.  p.  62.  Price  on  Pror.  Din.  S.  Mag«e  on  At 
No.  8.  p.  87.  BCtttricfat,  Cap.  S.  lib.  S.  Tnrredn,  toOL  1.  LdcB.  Qn.  a.  Snul- 
ley**  Sermons,  toL  1.  Serm.  5. 


6.  Omniscience  and  Omtiiprtsenee  of  Chd.  Proot  Different 
senses  in  which  Grod  is  present.  Comparison  between  God  and 
iMiil  in  r^sspeet  to  knowledge.    Practical  uses. 

Dwigfat,  ToL  1.  Serm.  6.  Chamock,  toL  1.  p.  148.  Bidgley,  toL  1.  p.  64. 
8«irin*f  Serm«  toL  1.  Serm.  3.  CUurke*s  Dem.  Prop.  8.  DoederL  Th.  toI.  1.  p. 
SOS  and  803.  Fotter't  Nat  Belig.  ch.  3.  Turretin,  torn.  1.  loc.  3.  Qtt.  9.  Wdbdi, 
▼oL  1  i  aee  Contenta. 

7.  Omnipotence  qf  God.  Proof  from  the  bet  of  ereation^  and 
iMtn  the  extent  and  magnitade  of  divine  works.  SMpture 
ftoof.  Meanbg  of  the  texts  Which  ascribe  want  of  power  to  Gbd. 
t^Eiictical  uses. 

Dwight,  Tol.  1.  Serm.  7.  Clarke's  Dem.  Prop.  10.  Ridglej,  toI.  1.  p.  64. 
Chamock,  toI  1.  p.  257.  DoederL  toL  1.  p.  326.  Gerhard,  torn.  8.  p.  138.  Fotter't 
Hkt  it^.  dL  7.  Staring  S^rm.  vbl.  1.  Serm.  4.  Toiretin,  tom.  1.  loo.  8.  Qo.  21. 
Brown's  Philos.  vol  3.  p^  450.    Do.  Tol.  1.  p.  lia    Woods,  toI.  4(  we  Cnd- 


8.  indqfendence  and  self-sufficiency  of  God.  Explanation  and 
proof.  How  reconciled  with  the  representation  that  God  r^eiyeS 
pleasure  and  honor  from  his  works,  especially  from  the  love  and 
obedience  of  his  intelligent  creatures. 

Edwards  on  God's  Last  End.  [Works,  toI.  6.  p.  23.]  Bidgley,  tqL  1.  p.  55, 56. 
Emmons's  Serm.  6.  TnrretiD,  tom.  1.  Loc  3.  Qo.  14  to  18.  Mastrichti  Cap.  21. 
book's. 

9.  Benevolence  of  Chd.    Can  it  be  inferred  from  Ui  natnrtd 
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perfections  ?  The  object  of  divine  benevolence,  and  the  ways  in 
which  it  is  displayed.  Objections  from  the  existence  of  natural 
and  moral  evil,  answered.     Practical  uses. 

Dwight,Tol.  1.  Serm.  9.  Sanrin,  toL  1.  Serm.  7.  Emmons*!  Serm.  5.  Haitlej 
on  Man,  vol.  3.  ch,  3.  Hopkins's  Syst  vol.  1.  ch.  2.  Ridglej,  vol.  1.  p.  80.  Balgny, 
on  Div.  Benev.  Channcy  on  Do.  Davies's  Sermons,  vol.  1.  Serm.  18.  Strong  on 
Benevolence  and  Misery.  Do.  Sermons  1,  2.  Brown's  Philosophy,  voL  8.  p.  451. 
Paley's  TheoL  Stapfer,  vol.  I.  p.  129  — 137.  Torretin,  tom.  1.  loc  3.  Qn.  90w— 
Mastricht,  cap.  16.  Lib.  2.    Smalley*s  Sermons,  8.  voL  I.    Woods,  toL  3,  4. 

Mercy  and  grace  of  God.  Are  these  primary  attributes,  or 
only  branches  of  benevolence.     Practical  uses. 

Dwight,  vol.  I.  Serm.  12.  Ridgley,  vol.  1.  p.  80.  Saorin's  Serm.  toL  1.  Sens. 
7,  8.  Foster's  Nat  Rel.  ch.  S.  Torretin,  torn.  I.  loc.  3.  Qo.  20.  Willaid's  Body  of 
Div.  p.  81, 87. 

11.  Divine  Wisdom.  Is  it  a  natural  or  moral,  a  ample  or 
complex  attribute?  Evidences  of  it  in  the  word  and  works  of 
God.    Practical  uses. 

Dwight,  vol  I.  Serm.  13.  Ridgley,  voL  1.  p.  71.  Chamock's  Works,  vol.  1. 
p.  207.  Saurin's  Serm.  vol.  1.  5.  Turretin,  tom.  1.  loc.  3.  Qu.  12.  Foster's  Nat 
Rel.  ch.  4.  Bellamy's  Sermon  on  the  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  permission  of  sin. 
Clarke's  Dem.  Prop.  2.  Ray's  Wisdom  of  Qod.  Hopkins's  Syst  vol.  1.  Chap.  2. 
p.  71. 

12.  Divine  Justice,  Definition  and  Proof.  Its  Relation  to 
benevolence.     Amiablencss.     Practical  uses. 

Dwight,  vol.  1.  Serm.  10.  Abemethy's  Serm.  5.  Ridgley,  vol.  1.  p.  78.  Magee 
on  Atone,  p.  126.  Chamock's  Serm.  Strong's  Sermons,  vol.  1,  3.  Edwards's 
Works,  vol.  7.  p.  326.  Smalley's  Sermons,  vol  1,  4.  Bellamy's  Ess.  sec.  6.  Tor- 
retin, tom.  1.  loc.  3.  Qu.  19.  Mastricht,  cap.  18.  lib.  2.  Foster's  Nat  Relig.  ch.  5. 
Bellamy's  Works,  vol.  2.  p.  413  —  416.  Griffin  on  Atone.  Part  I.  chap.  2.  Woods, 
vol.  2 ;   see  Contents. 

13.  Divine  Veracity,  Definition  and  proof.  Objection,  from 
the  cases  in  which  God  has  not  executed  his  word.  Practical 
uses. 

Dwight,  vol.  1.  Serm.  9.  Ridgley,  vol.  1.  p.  90.  Doederl.  TheoL  vol.  1.  p.  849. 
Edwards's  Works,  vol.  7.  p.  412.    Gerhard,  tom.  1.  loc  3.  cap.  21. 
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*BiMnprdieraibUne9s  of  Ood.  In  what  respects  is  Ood  incom- 
prehenable  ?  Deduction  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  mysteries 
in  the  word  and  works  of  God. 

Abemethy's  Sermons,  6.   Bidgley,  vol  1.  p.  63.   Woods,  toL  1.  Lect  2,8. 


I^RlNrrY  IN  THE  GODHEAD.       . 

1.  Meaning  of  the  doctrine.  Sense  of  the  word  person  in 
relation  to  the  subject.  Is  there  any  valid  objection  to  the  use 
of  it  ?     Two  methods  of  proof. 

^attaPB  tforks,  irol.  5.  IKss.  6,  7  —also  prop.  12—15.  Hidgley,  toL  1.  p.  114, 
lib.  Bvilli  0|MntL  CBlyin*8  Inst  Book  1,  ch.  18.  Emmotis^s  8erm.  3.  Stasias 
LMIen,  (3^  M\i.)  p.  34.  Storr's  Doct  Chr.  lib.  2.  cap.  3.  IZsMy  of  Banmgarteh- 
Cniii)tis,  [Panoplist,  vol.  9.  10.  Venn's  Sertnons,  toI  1.  Serm.  8.  Wardlaw^s 
Discourses,  Disc  1.  Do.  Reply,  part  2.  ch.  5.  Dwight,  toL  2.  Serm.  2d.  vol.  3. 
Serm.  71.  Dick*8  Theology,  vol  1.  Lect  28—33.  Knapp's  Theol.  GilVs  Body  of 
Div.  Book  1.  p.  190  —  205.  DoederL  vol.  I.  p.  367,  and  p.  407 — 410.  Stapfer, 
torn.  1.  cap.  8.  sect  16,  and  torn.  3.  cap.  12.  Worcester  and  Chadning  on  the 
Unitarian  Controversy.  John  P.  Smith's  Scrip.  Test  voL  9.  Appendix,  note 
3.  Tnrretin,  torn.  1.  loc.  3.  Quest  23 — 27.  Mastricht,  cap.  24  —  27.  lib.  2t — 
'#4t(SAanc('^  Defende  of  Qaer.  p.  217,218,245.  Hopkins*s  Systvol.  1.  chap.  8. 
Smith  on  the  Trinity,  Lect.  8.  Cappell,  Grit  Sac  p.  667  —  687.  JamieMU^ 
Yind.  vol.  1.  Moms*s  Epitome  TheoL  Christ  Howe's  Works,  voL  4.  p.  800;— 
Jones  on  the  Trinity.  Angnstini  Op.  torn.  8.  p.  583  —  711.  Wheatley  on  the 
Creeds,  Serm.  3.  Sherlock's  (William)  Vindication  of  the  Trin.  TndLnej'i 
Ftaelec  Theol.  Witsii  Exerdt  Bxer.  6.  John  Edwards's  Theol.  Reform,  vol  1. 
p.  281  — 354  Athanasins's  Orations  against  Ariana.  Angoatini  de  IVin.  Wx  I&. 
Woods,  vol  1. 

Objsctionb.  The  doctrine  inconceivable.  Inoonfiiitent  mUk 
unity.  —Few  texts  to  support  it,  etc. 

Priestley's  Early  Opin.  vol  1.  sect  4.  vol.  2.  book  2.  ch.  2.  Fratres  Poloni,  tooL 
2.  cap.  4,  7,  8.  Yates's  Vindication,  part  3.  ch.  1.  3.  Unitarian  Tracts,  p.  74,  145, 
175,  etc.  Pnrves's  Hnmble  Attempt.  Clarke  on  the  Trinity.  Channing's  Serm. 
at  ordination  of  Sparks.  Belsham's  Essays,  vol  1.  Ess.  6.  Lindsey's  Works.-— 
Bible  News.  Ciellii  Op.  tom.  5.  Pars.  1 .  Dwight,  vol.  2.  Serm.  39—41.  Abbadie 
on  Div.  of  Christ,  sec.  6.  Jamieson's  Yind.  vol.  1.  book  4.ch.  4.  Wardlaw's 
Reply,  part  2.  ch.  1.  and  part  8.  Witherspoon's  Works,  vol  4.  Lee.  9.  StniTt^s 
Letters  to  Channing,  Lett  1.  2.  Stapfer,  vol  1.^16.  Bradbury's  Mystesy,  vol  2. 
p.  ^h.     i6U/t^  W6rk&,  ch.  5.  p.  74.     Emmons's  Serm.  3.    'taylor's  Ben  Mcht^ 

47* 
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let.  1.  nd  notes.    TwAmeft  Fkadee.  T^eoL  p«t  1.  p^  e^  It.  Hiir«  DMri^. 
Woodi,  rti^  1 ;  tee 


CHARACTER  OF  CHRIST. 

Honlej'f  Tracti.  Ablwdie  on  die  Dir.  of  CbrML  BalU  Open.  WyapeoN 
oatfaeGodheMlorChriit.  Baecmen  CiUedi.  Fntrei  FdL  nd  Fkieadej^  Woiki. 
Dick'f  Theology.    Knepp's  Theology. 


1.  Christ  a  real  and  proper  man. 

I>wigfat,  YoL  2.  SeraL  42.  Prieedey^  Eeariy  Opin.  toL  9.  book  S.Ul  4.  Do. 
ToL  4.  eec.  4.  Bredbvy'f  Myiteiy,  yoL  1.  p.  143.  Bible  Newt,  p«t  2.  lener  S. 
Bulli  Deinia.FkL  Nicaen.  tec.  4.  dJrin's  Inst,  book  2.  ch.  13.  Smith  on  T^in. 
tec.  7.  Smith's  Scrip.  Tett  toL  9.  bogk  3.  p.  333.  toL  1.  p.  290, 81&,  893,; 
Woods,  ToL  1 ;  tee  Contenti. 


2.  General  evidence  of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  in  a  nature 
soperior  to  humanity.  His  incarnation.  How  does  it  appear  that 
he  united  two  natures  in  one  person  ?  Philosophical  objections 
against  such  a  union,  considered. 

Dwight,  Tol.  2.  serm.  42.  Watt's  Works,  vol.  5,  disc.  1,  2.  p.  304  —  436.  Ridgley, 
vol.  1.  p.  179.  Calvin's  Inst  book  l.ch.  13.  book  2.  ch.  12  — 14.  Torretin,  torn. 
2.  loc.  13.  Mag«e  on  Atonement,  p.  M.  Sherlock's  Serm.  vol.  4.  disc.  I.  TiUo^ 
son's  Serm.  vol.  1.  p.  226.  Priestley's  Early  Opinions,  vol  l.sec  1,  2.  Do.  vol. 
2.  book  2  ch.  6,  7.  Fratres  Pol.  torn.  2.  cap.  11,  and  13.  Yates's  Yind.  part  3.  ch. 
4.  Smith's  Script  Test  vol.  2.  b<x)k  3.  ch.  1,  and  notes,  ch.  4.  book  4.  p.  543. — 
Nares's  Remarks  on  the  Improved  Version,  p.  67  —  132,  abo  200 — 216.  Stapfer, 
tom.  1.  p.  344,  tom.  3.  p.  508.  Horsley's  Tracts,  p.  349.  Balli  Defens.  Fid.  Nic 
sec.  2.  cap.  1,  2.  Bates's  Works,  p.  121,  122.  Gill's  Body  of  Div.  vol.  2.  book  2. 
Waterland's  Def.  p.  232.  Bradbury's  Myst  vol.  1.  serm.  10 — 17.  Witsios  on  the 
Cov.  vol.  1.  book  2.  ch.  4.  Hopkins's  Syst  vol.  1.  part  2.  ch.  2.  Pearson  on  the 
Creed,  p.  105,  144.  Owen  on  the  Person  of  Chr.  p.  388.  Taylor's  Ben.  Mord.  vol 
1.  let  8.  Crellii,  Op.  tom.  5.  p.  383  and  678.  Mastricht,  book  5.  eh.  10. — Appen- 
dix to  Yatet's  Yind.  p.  14.    Wardlaw's  Lect    Woods,  vol.  1 ;  tee  Contents. 

3.  Christ's  dignity  proved  from  the  divine  names  applied  to 
him.     Are  these  names  applied  to  Christ  in  their  highest  sense  ! 
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Under  this  and  the  followilng  heads,  con^der  what  force  the 
particular  arguments  derive  from  each  other. 

Dwigfat,  ToL  2.  Serm.  35.  Wardlaw,  Disc.  3.  Do.  Reply,  port  S.  ch.  5.  Watti, 
vol  5.  prop.  7, 8.  Wynpense,  sec.  5.  Ridgley,  vol  I.  p.  134  — 150.  Scott's  EMayi, 
ft.  Abbadie,  sect.  S.  ch.  1  —  3.  Stuart's  Lett  to  C.  3d  edit  p.  60.  Middleton  on 
the  Greek  Art  p.  343,  380,  455,  425,  674,  621.  Flatt's  Comm.  de  Deitate  Chr. 
Smith's  Scrip.  Test  toI.  1.  book  2.  ch.  6.  toL  2.  p.  446—459,  672.   Note  B.  to  ch. 

4.  p.  511, 597,  237.  Nares's  Remarks,  p.  42  — 132,  217  —  266.  Clarke  on  the  Tria. 
du  2.  sec  1.    Part  2.  sec.  24.    Lindsey's  Exam,  of  the  Dir.  of  Jesus  Christ,  sec 

5.  Tates's  Vind.  part 3.  ch.  5.  Jamieson's  Vind.  toI.  l.book  2.  ch.  1.  Witherspoon, 
Tol  4.  Lect  10.  Hors  Heb.  torn.  2.  lib.  1.  Doddridge's  Lect  toI.  2.  p.  158  — 164. 
Smith  on  the  Trin.  sec  6.  Wheatljon  Creed,  p.  147, 156.  Glass's  Works,  roL  S. 
p.  7.    Woods,  ToL  1 ;  see  Contents. 

4.  Christ's  Divinity  argaed  from  his  Attributes. 

Waterland's  Defence,  toI.  2.  qn.  6  —  9.  Wardlaw,  disc  3.  Do.  Reply,  part  2.  di. 
*6.  Dwigfat,  ToL  2  serm.  36.  Calvin's  Inst  book  1.  ch.  13.  Stuart's  Lett  to  Chan- 
ning,  p.  87.  Ridgley,  toL  1.  p.  162.  Wynpersse,  sec  6.  Smith's  Scrip.  Test  toL 
2.  book  3.  ch.  3.  sec.  4  —  6,  and  Notes,  p.  302  —  385,  537,  621,  636.  Bradbnry't 
Myst  ToL  2.  p.  169.  Bull!  Defensio  F.  N.  sec  3.  Wheatley  on  the  Creeds,  p.  188 
— 147.    Lindsey's  Examination,  sec  4.    Yates's  Vind.  part  2.  ch.  6.    part  S.  di. 

6.  Woods,  Tol.  1 ;  see  Contents. 

5.  Christ's  Diyinitj  proved  from  his  works.  1.  Creation.  2. 
Miracles.     3.  Salvation  of  sinners. 

Dwight,  Tol.2.  serm.  36, 37.  Wynpersse,  sect  7.  Jamieson's  Vindicat  toL  1. 
book  3.  ch.  6,  7.  Bradbnry's  Myst  toI.  2.  p.  103.  Ridgley,  toI.  1 .  p.  1 70.  Wardlaw, 
Disc  4. — Do.  Reply,  part  2.  ch.  7.  Stuart's  Lett  to  Chan.  p.  67  -^  76,  93.  Smith*! 
Scrip.  Test  Tol.  2.  p.  93,  392,  249,  608,  668.  *  Clarke  on  the  Trinity,  part  2.  sec  84, 
25.  Lindsey's  Exam.  sec.  5.  Priestley's  Early  Opinion,  toI.  I.  sec.  5,  6.  Yatas*! 
Vind.  part  3.  chap.  7.     Woods,  toI.  1  j  see  Contents. 

6.  Christ's  Divinity  argued  from  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New,  representing  him  as  the  object  of  religious 
faith  and  trust. 

Watts,  Tol  5.  p.  77.  Jamieson's  Vind.  ¥ol.  I.  book  3.  ch.  4.  Scotfs  Essayi,  7. 
Stnarfs  Lett  to  Chan.  p.  105.  Smith's  Scrip.  Test  toL  2.  p.  589,  617.  Woodfl, 
ToL  1 ;  see  Contents. 

7.  Christ's  Divinity  proved  from  the  Beli^us  Woralup  ascribed 
to  him. 
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Bonlej'iiTr.LetlS.  Wynpezvae^fec  8, 17.  Bwigfai,  toI.  9.  fenh.  97^  Wild- 
law's  Disc  4.  Do.  Replj,  part  S.  ch.  8.  Abbadie,  ch.  5.  sec  a.  Watts,  rol  6. 
prop.  SOt  and  diss.  3.  Ridgley,  toL  1.  p.  181.  Stuart's  Lett  to  Ch.  p.  100.  Sinidi*f 
9cHp.  T«st  Tol.  S.  Bo6k8.  Capita.  5,  7.  Bo6k  4.  p.  465,  552.  Ifote^  to  dL  8.  p. 
«I7,  8S8,  6S7.  Nar«i*s  Rettiarks,  p.  191.  Lindsey^s  Esam.  tec  6.  Prtestie^ 
Bferljr  Opin. ix>L  1.  book  4.  ch.  8.  Wateriand*k  Def.  roL  2. 410—433.  Wbekttejr 
on  the  Creeds,  p.  183  — 194.  Mordeckki's  ApblOgj,  toL  1.  p.  383,  410.  Clarke  dkl 
tim  Tiin.  part  S.  tec  50.  Bible  News,  part  f .  let  7.  Tktes's  VihdiclUioii,  piit  1 
ch.  ^    Firieitl^  Letters  to  the  Archb.  of  St  Albans.    Woods,  toL  1 ;  see  Cim. 


8.  Belirf  of  fhd  Christiah  Church  in  the  first  agee. 

Horsley's  Tracts,  let  8.  9.  Jamieson's  Vindicat  toL  2.  Allix's  Jndgm.  of  the 
Ant  Jewish  Chorch,  ch.  19,  20.  Watts,  vol.  5.  diss.  4.  Bolli  Def.  sec  2.  Item 
Jadictnm  Ecd.  CathoL  Dwigfat,  toL  3.  serm.  71.  Stuart's  and  Miller's  Letters. 
Planck's  Obsenra.  [Com.  TheoL  toL  1.  p.  241.]  Waterland's  Vind.  dL  5.  Smith 
on  the  Trin.  sec  9. 


9.  Practical  hUportance  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divimii^. 

Horsley's  Tr.  Let  19.  Jamiesons's  Vind.  vol.  1.  book  4,  du  6.  Wardlaw,serm.  2. 
Smith  on  the  Trinity,  Conclusion.  Stoart's  Letters  to  Chan,  let  5.  Letters  to 
Txinitarians.   Fuller's  Cal.  and  Soc.  Systems  Compared.   Woods,ToL  4;  lee  Oon. 


SONSHIP  OF  CHRIST. 

1.  Does  it  imply  Ilia  eternal  generation?    And  if  so  in  what 
sense  ? 

Princeton  Theol.  Essays.  Gill,  toI.  1.  p.  209  —232.  Watts,  yoI.  5.  p.  77.  Do. 
Quest  1.  p.  250.  Ridgley,  vol.  1.  p.  121.  Letters  of  Stuart  and  Miller.  Horsley's 
Tracts,  p.  513.  Priestley's  Early  Opin.  vol.  2.  book  2.  ch.  2,  3.  Waterland's  2d 
Def.  p.  285.  Brown's  Body  of  Divinity,  p.  131.  Owen's  Vind.  Evang.  p.  166. 
Bradbury's  Myst  vol.  2.  p.  310.  Sherlock's  Vind.  sec.  7.  Jamieson,  vol.  1.  book 
3.  ch.  3— 6.  Hopkins's  Syst  vol.  1.  ch.  2.  part  2.  Fuller's  Essays.  Smith  on  the 
Trinity,  ^  2, 3.  Turretin,  torn.  1.  loc.  3.  qu.  29.  Wheatley  on  the  Creeds,  p.  804. 
Witsii  Exercit  p.  82.  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  p.  136.  Mordecai's  ApoLlet  8.  ch. 
11.    Fratres  Poloni,  tom.  2.  cap.  9.    Woods,  vol.  1 ;  sec  Contents. 


2.  Arian  hypothesis   as  to   the   Sonship  of  Christ. 
Bible  News,  part  2.  let  1—6.    Smith  on  the  Tr.  sec.  4.  5.    Cambridge  Repot. 
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toL  1.  p.  359.  ToL  2.  p.  241.    Pnrres's  Homble  Attempt    Waterland*8  Ddl  toL 
1.  p.  124.    Grew  on  the  Arian  Hjpoth.    Woods,  toL  1 ;  sed  Contents. 


8.  Is  Christ  called  the  Son  of  Ood  because  his  human  nature 
was  miraculously  derived  from  the  Father  ?  What  is  the  ScrijH 
ture  doctrine  of  his  Sonship  ? 

WVtts,  Tol.  5.  p.  230.  Fuller's  Essays,  part  2.  p.  127.  Sjket's  Tr.  of  the  CSir. 
Belig.  Smith  on  the  Trin.  sec.  2— 6.  Smith's  Scrip.  Test  book  8.  ch.  8.  Narea^ 
BemariES,  p.  54.    Woods,  toL  1 ;  see  Contents. 


HOLY  SPIRIT. 
1.  Proof  of  his  Divinity. 

Dwight,  ToL  3.  serm.  70.  Ridgley,  rol.  1.  p.  192.  Banow's  Woriis,  toL  2.  p. 
858.  Wardlaw,  disc.  9.  Storr's  Doct  eh.  ^  45.  Ma8tricht,lib.  2.  anp,  25.  Watti, 
voL  5.  diss.  5.  Calrin's  Inst  Book  1.  chap.  13.  Gujse  on  the  Holy  Ghost,  p.  21, 
223.  John  P.  Smith's  Script  Test  vol.  2.  App.  No.  2.  p.  742.  Yates's  Vindica. 
Fart  3.  ch.  10.  Doddr.  Lect  vol  2.  p.  279.  Witherspoon,  toI.  4.  lect  11.  Howe'k 
Works,  ToL  5.  p.  208.  Anselmi  Op.  p.  49  —  61.  Ambrosii  Op.  torn.  2.  p.  600 — 700. 
Frideaux's  Lectiones,  Lee.  20.  Wheatley  on  the  Creeds,  p.  157  — 183.  Tnrretin 
torn.  1.  loc  3.  Qn.  30,31.  Witsii  Exerdtatxmes,  Ex.  23.  Pearson  on  the  Creed, 
p.  814.    Fratres  Poloni,  torn.  2.  cap.  22.  tom.  4.  p.  455.    Woods,  toI.  1 ;  see  Con. 


2.  Personality  of  the  Holy   Spirit. 

Dwight,  ToL  3.  Serm.  70.  Gill,  vol.  1.  Book  1.  p.  244.  Bidgley,  vol.  1.  p.  US— 
195.  Wardlaw,  Dis.  9.  Gnjse  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  p.  12.  Noesselt's  Opnsc  Fkwa 
1.  p.  331.  Scott's  Ess.  13.  Schlensner's  Lex.  Middleton  on  the  Gr.  Art  p.  167. 
(Lond.  Edit.)  Smith's  Script  Test  vol.  2.  Appendix,  No.  2.  p.  745.  Bible  News, 
Fiit  3.  let  2, 3.  Melancthonis  Op.  Part  2.  Hawker's  Serm.  2, 8.  Owen  on  die 
Spirit,  Book  1.  ch.  4.    Pearson  on  the  Creed,  p.  309.   Woods,  r6L  1 ;  see  Content*. 

8.  Intelligibleness  and  practical  uses  of  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Wardlaw,  Disc.  10, 11.  Hawker's  Serm.  1.  Melanctfaonii  Op.  Firs.  2.  p.  881. 
Calvin's  Inst,  book  3.  chap.  1.  Gnyse  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  p.  224.  Noesselt  de  Intar, 
Test  Spir.  Sane.    Woods,  yoI.  1 ;  see  Contents. 
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DIVINE  PURPOSES,  OR   DECREES,  PARTICULARLY 
THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ELECTION. 

t^Tin  Op.  Tom.  8.  Pan.  S.  kick's  '^hicology,  toI.  1.  Lect  34,  35,  36.  Ridgley 
ToL  1.  p.  204—267.  Edwards,  toI.  5.  p.  351—412.  Bellamj,  Vol.  1.  p.  124  —  370^ 
BMsmi  Op.  Wm.  6.  p,  894.  Episeopii  Op.  torn.  2.  Tnrretiii,  lorn.  1.  kie.  4w  ^Itai- 
«Mt^  lib.  8.  cip.  1.  Dwight,  rot  1.  ser.  14, 15.  Hopktas,  vol.  1.  cktep.  4.  Berty 
8t  Senn.  toL  1.  sem.  11.  lime  St  Serm.  toL  1.  p.  145.  Arillinii  Op.  p.  ^481, 
684.  8(017*8  Doc  Chr.  \  74.  Stapfer,  torn.  1.  cap.  3.  sec.  5.  tom.  4.  cap.  17.  Smal- 
lej*8  Serm.  14,  15,  rol.  1.  Barton's  Essays,  Ess.  23 — 25.  Chalmers,  (New  Ser.) 
ser.  11.  Twisse,  Diss,  de  Scientia  Med.  p.  205.  Calvin's  Inst  book  3.  ch.  20 — 24. 
Weeks  on  Deer.  Limborch,p.311.  Brown's  View  of  Nat  and  Rev.  Relig.  Book 
S.  chap.  8.  Zanchii  Miscel.  de  Predes.  Lib.  2.  Witherspoon,  vol.  4.  p.  75.  Brown's 
Bod.  of  Div.  p.  140.  Leighton's  Lect  10.  Rhefnhard's  Vorl.  ob.  die  Dogm.  Loc.  8. 
Fnller's  Cos.  Worthy,  p.  105.  Baxter's  Cath.  TheoL  Part  1.  Woods,  vol.  1.  and  4 ; 
see  CoDtenti. 

1.  Statement  of  the  doctrine.  ^h)of  ari^g  from  the  per- 
feotions  of  God.  Has  tho  foreknowledge  of  God  in  all  oaBee 
a  i^ertiEun  cotmeotioB  with  his  purpose?  And  if  to^  upon  wM 
|)Hncipto  does  th^t  connection  ^st? 

2.  Scripture  Evidence.  Texts  asserting  or  implying  the  doc- 
trine.    Do  particular  pi^edictions  prove  it  ? 

Objections.  Consider  how  far  Objections  arise  from  misap- 
prehension or  misstatements. 

Obj.  1.  Tlie  doctrine  of  Divine  Decrees  is  inconsistent  with  flie 
benevolence  and  justice  of  God. 

Obj.  2.  The  doctrine  destroys  moral  agency  and  accountability, 
and  makes  man  a  mere  machine. 

Edwards,  vol  5.  p.  359.    Woods,  vol.  1. 

Obj.  3.  The  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  the  sincerity  of  the 
divine  commands  and  invitations. 

Here  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  the  distinctiim  frequently 
made  between  the  secret  and  revealed  tvill  of  Chd, 
Edwards,  voL  5.  p.  356—359.    Woods,  vol.  1  j  see  Contents. 


Qty.  4t  The  text^  vbich  speak  of  Meoti^in  and  Rejyro]^^^ 
are  to  be  understood  of  whole  naticxiSt  9^  churches,  not  of  Lg^fr 
yidoals. 

CalTiii*s  In^U  99Qk  3.  chg{).  2i-r^.  WitfM^.  o^  the,  CorenanK^  3-3.  cbiip.,^ 
9e\^;i]p^,  Y<4. 1,  p.  390.  Fallf^r's  Ev.  p.  IQSI.  IVu-k  ^t  L<^t.  9.  l^t^ffn  to  Tifpp^ 
and  Calvinists.  Dickinson  on  tlu^  Fve  Pointo,  p.  1.  W^itbjr  op  ^qi  Diff.  V  ^ 
Newton's  Works,  voL  1.  p.  162.  Edwards,  vol.  5.  p.  382.  Willard's  Bod.  of  Dir. 
Qo.  20.  Cole  on  the  Sot.  of  God.  p.  59.— Toplady,  vol.  5.  249.  Fathers  of  the 
English  Ch.  vo^  5.  p.  373,  596;  Also,  vol.  8.  p  455.  Scott's  Work^,  vol.  2.  p.  521. 
I>o.  Reply  to  Tomline,  vol.  1.  p.  328.  Hopkins,  vol.  2.  ch.  4.  sec  12.  Torretiny 
torn.  1.  loc.  4.  Mastricht,  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  Chandler's  Doctr.  p.  28—286.  Woods, 
vol  I  and  4  \  see  Cpnt^ntt. 


Importance  of  the  doctrine,  and  of  declaring  it  fidthfti&f. 
Proper  manner  of  stating  and  defending  it.     Errors  to  be  avoided. 

EdwaidSj  ToL  5.  p.  351—412.    Woods,  vol.  1  ai^d  4  i  sec  Cpi>^n^.., 


DIVINE   PROVIDENCE. 

TheoSkigjr.  Calvin's  Institntes.  Goodwin  on  AtbeisvL  Ai9lo<^oo 
F^nridenoe.  Price's  Dissertations.  Chamock,  FUrel,  Bishop  Hftpkjw*i  Sl4f|^% 
and  Dwight    Woods,  toI.  2 ;  see  Contents. 


MORAL   AGENCY. 

1.  The  general  object  of  meti^hysics,  or  mental  pli3o0q)h(jrv 
How  are  we  to  discorer  the  principles,  or  first  troths  of  this 
science  ? 

Brown's  Fhilos.  Lect  2  — 4.  Reid's  Essap,  vol.  I.  Essaj  1.  Stewart's  Fhfl. 
lBl9)daction.  Do.  Phil  Easay'a  Prelim.  Diss,  and  £s«^  1.  Burner's  Fba^  Trqt^. 
Beattie,  toL  4.   Burton's  Ess.  Introdnc.    Woods,  vol  2  j  see  Contents. 


2.  Meaning  of  the  position  that  man  is  a  moral  Agent.     Show 
Unit  moral  agenoj  continues  throng  all  possible  changes  of 
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^spomtion  and  character.  —  Ultimate  groand  of  moral  distbio- 
tion.  —  Sources  of  obscority. 

West  on  Mor.  Ag.  port  1.  sec  1.  Edwirdi  on  the  Will,  part  1.  sec  5.  Edward* 
on  libertj  and  Neeenitj.  Brown*f  Phil  toI.  S.  Lee.  88.  Borton*t  Essayi,  Em. 
IS— 16.  Daj  on  the  WOL  Beid's  Essays,  (Edinb.  Edit)  roL  2.  Ess.  4.  cfa.  4. 
I^iller's  Essays,  p.  84.   Woods,  toL  2;  see  Contents. 


What  jadgment  are  we  to  form  of  the  natare  of  external,  or 
bodSj  actions ;  of  intellectoal  exercises ;  of  volitions ;  and  of 
the  affections  ?  Under  the  influence  of  what  causes  do  these 
mental  operations  respectively  take  ^place,  and  what  is  their 
ooimecticm  among  themselves  7 

West  on  Blor.  Ag.  part  I.  sec  8, 3.  Spring's  Dis.  p.  46.  Edwards  on  the  Will, 
part  8.  Do.  on  Lib.  and  Necess.  ch.  5.  Day  on  the  WilL  Upham  do.  Aber- 
crombrie's  IntelL  Philos.  Priestley  on  Lib.  and  Necessity.  Hartley  on  Man,  toI 
S.  chap.  11,  12.  Locke  on  the  Understanding.  Whitby,  Dis.  4.  Bnfiler,  p.  887. 
Brown's  Philos.  vol.  1.  Lee.  17;  18,  rol.  8.  Lee.  44,  49,  58.  Barton's  Essays,  Ess. 
18, 17  —  82.  CalTin*s  Inst  B.  8.  chap.  8—5.  Reid,  roL  8.  Ess.  8.  Ess.  4.  chap.  4. 
Turret  torn.  1.  loc.  10.   Woods,  vol.  8 ;  see  Contents. 


4.  What  is  the  doctrine  of  moral  or  philosophical  necessity  ? 
What  arguments  may  be  used  to  support  it ;  and  what  objections 
lie  against  it  ? 

Belsham's  Ess.  vol.  1.  book  1.  Ess.  1.  Dwight,  vol.  4-  Sermon  133.  Spring's 
Disquis.  p.  171.  Edwards  on  the  Will,  part  1.  sec.  3,  4.  Day  on  the  Will.  Up- 
ham do.  Abercrombie's  Intellect.  Philosophy.  Priestley  on  Lib.  and  Necessity. 
Hartley  on  Man,  vol.  3.  p.  458.  Edwards  on  Lib.  and  Necessity,  chap.  1  — 3,  7,8. 
Sykes's  Princip.  of  Rclig.  ch.  3.  Ixiibnitz, torn.  I.p.  117.  Reid's  Essays,  vol. ^a. 
Ess.  4.  Park  St  Lectures,  10.  Butler's  Anal,  part  1.  ch.  6.  King's  Orig.  of  Evil, 
chap.  5.  Gibbs's  contemplations,  part  3.  Toplady,  vol.  6.  chap.  1  —  7.  Fuller's 
Gospel  Worthy,  p.  118.  Warburton's  Div.  Lega.  part  1.  p.  46—55.  Wooda,  voL 
2;  see  Contents. 


5.  What  is  meant  by  ability   and  inability,  natural  and  moral? 

Books  the  same  as  above.    Woods,  vol.  2.  p.  57  —  59;  see  Contents. 

6.  The  existence  of  moral  evil.     What  agency  has  Qod  re- 
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gpeotbg  it  ?    Cauiions  to  be  obsenred  in  our  treatment  of  this 
Bubjeot. 

Hc^jkint,  ToL  1.  ch.  4.  West  on  Agency,  part  2.  sec.  1  —  5.  King's  Orig.  of  EriL 
Edwards  on  the  Will,  part  4.  se(^  10.  Edwards's  Diss,  on  lib.  and  Necessity,  ch.  8. 
Clarke*s  Inq.  into  the  Canse  and  Orig.  of  EriL  [BoyL  Lect  vol.  3.]  Priestley^ 
Disqnis.  toI.  2.  sec  10.  Emmons's  Senn.  Dwight,  to^.  l'.  Senn.  15.  Tniret  torn. 
1.  loc  6.  Qn.  7,  8.  Leibnitz,  tom.  1.  p.  1 17.  Burton's  Essays,  Ess.  19,  20.  Reid^ 
Ess.  ToL  2.  Ess.  4.  chap.  2.    Day  on  the  Will.    Woo^,  toL  2.  Lee  56 ;  see  Con. 


OBIGINAL  APOSTASY. 

1.  Character  and  state  of  man  before  the  M. 

2.  Scripture  account  of  the  fall.    Its  credibility.    Difficulties 
attending  it. 

Taylor  on  Orig.  Sin.  Edwards  on  Orig.  Sin.  Dick's  Theology.  Dwight,  toL 
1.  Senn.  22^27.  Oill,  toI.  1.  book  3.  Whitby  on  Orig.  Sin.  Channcy's  Diss. 
1.  and  2.  CalTin's  Inst  book  1.  ch.  15.  also,  book  2,  ch.  1.  Emmons's  Senn.  voL 
1.  senn.  12.  Ridgley,  vol  1.  Qa.  15, 16.  Ston's  Doct  chap.  lib.  3.  cap.  2.  sec.  1. 
8ti4)fer,  tom.  1.  cap.  3.  sec.  9.  Tnrretin,  tom.  1.  loc  8,  and  9.  Qo.  6 —  U.  Maa- 
tricht,  book  3.  cap.  9.  book  4.  Sraalley's  Senn.  2.  vol.  1 .  Princeton  Theol.  Essays. 
Bates's  Woriu,  ch.  1, 2,  3.  Witsios  on  Cot.  toL  1.  book  1.  ch.  2,  and  8.  Hopkins, 
ToL  1.  chap.  7.  sec.  2.  Item,  ch.  8.  Boston's  Fourfold  State,  p.  3.  Witherspoon, 
Tol.  4.  Lect  14.  Zacharia's  Bibl.  Theol.  toI.  2.  sec  101  — 132.  Scott's  Reply  to 
Toml.  ToL  l.p.4.  Toplady,  vol.  3.  p.  348.  Pearson  on  the  Creed.  Prideanx'i 
Lectiones,  21.  Dickinson  on  the  Fiye  Points,  p.  63.  Bellamy,  volmne  1.  sec.  5. 
Leibnlts,  Op.  tom.  I. 


CHARACTER  AND  STATE  OF  MAN  SINCE  THE  FALL. 

1.  Proper  mode   of  reasoning,  and  the  sources  of  eyidence. 
Proof  that  all  n^en  are  sinners. 

Bidgley,  toL  1.  Qn.  23  —  26.  Dwight,  toI.  1.  Senn.  29,  30.  Dick's  Theology. 
West  on  Mor.  Ag.  Appleton's  Lect  p.  89  — 112.  Strong's  Senn.  6, 7.  Smalley^ 
do.  Tol.  1.  Senn.  9, 10.  Bellamy's  Works,  toL  1.  Calrin's  Inst  B.  2.  ScoCft 
EfnyB,Ei«.5.    WlUwcforca's  View,  ch.  2.  Paik  St  Lectorea.   Edwaidion  Orig. 
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Sin,  ch.  1.    Do.  on  the  Will.    Bheinhard*s  Moral,  Und  1.  p.  367.    Taylor  on  Otig. 

Sin.    Whitby  on  do.    Letters  to  Trinitarians  and  Calrinists,  Let  3.    Bu^geM  on 

Otig.  Sin,  Part  L    Hopkins's  System,  vol.  1.  ch.  8.    Magee  on  Atonement,  p.  96. 

Zanchius  d«  Balig.  Chr.    Chemitii  Enchir.  p.  104.    Storr's  Doctr.  Chn  Spring^ 

Disq.  sec.  S.     Fuller's  Essays,  p.  46.    Turredn,  toL  1.    Bohinsoa's  Chr.  Syat 

ToL  1.    Emmons's  Sermons.    Reply  to  Wilberforce.    Channcy's  Diss*   Unitiriaa 

Tracts,  p.  276.    Channcy's  Sermons.    Mordecai's  Apology,  toL  2.  p.  688.    Bar- 

daj't  Apology,  p.  109.    Woods,  toL  2 ;  see  Contents. 


2.  Thtdl  dqrravity.     Meaning  and  proof  of  the  doctrine. 

Bellamy,  rol.  1.  p.  199.  Calrin,  Book  2.  eh.  3.  Wilberforce's  View,  dL  2. 
Appleton's  Lect  p.  125 — 135.  Smalley's  Serm.  rol.  1.  Serm.  12,  IS.  Spring^ 
Jjiaq.  p.  19.  Fuller's  Ess.  p.  46.  Dwight,  vol.  1.  Serm.  31.  Park  St  Lectures,  1, 
2.  Edwards  on  Sin.  Emmons,  Sermon  14.  Magee  on  Atonement,  p.  96w 
Cooper's  Serm.  rbl.  1.  Serm.  30.  Zanchii  de  Relig.  Chr.  cap.  7.  Williams's  Vind. 
Lett.  3,  4.  Medulla  Theol.  Lib.  1.  cap.  12.  Reply  to  Wilberforce.  Burton's 
Btsay,  Ess.  27.    Chalmer's  Sermon.  13.  (New  Ser.)    Woods,  toI.  2 ;  see  Con- 


8.  Objecidons  against  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  from  its 
Boppofled  incooaistency  with  the  goodness  of  Ghxl ;  with  the  moral 
agency  of  man  ;  with  the  divine  commands  and  invitations ;  and 
with  certain  texts  which  are  supposed  to  indicate  that  unrenewed 
man  has  some  degree  of  holiness. 

Appleton^s  Lorturos,  p.  129.  West  on  Mor.  Agency,  Part  2.  sec.  4.  Fuller's 
Essays,  p.  46.  Edwards  on  Sin,  Part  4.  Letters  to  Trin.  and  Calrinists,  Lett  3. 
Reply  to  Wilberforce.  Fellowes's  Chr.  Philos.  p.  117—126.  Woods,  vol  2;  see 
Contents. 

4.  Evidence  from  Scripture,  and  from  the  appearances  of 
human  nature,  that  moral  depravity  is  natural,  or  innate.  Ob- 
jections considered. 

Bates's  Works,  p.  104, 105.  Ridgley,  Qu.  29— 2«.  Dwight,  rol.  2.  Sen».  31. 
Storr's  Doct  Chr.  Lib.  3.  cap.  2.  sec.  1.  Edwards  on  Sin.  Park  St.  Lectures,  2. 
Dr.  Ware's  Letters  Taylor  on  Sin.  Whitby  on  Do.  ch.  4,  5.  Appleton's  Lec- 
p.  114 — 116.  Prideaux's  Lectiones,  lee.  21.  Tnrretin.  torn.  1.  loc.  9.  Woods, 
r6i.  2 ;  see  Contents. 

6.  How  does  the  Bible  account  for  the  universal  anfiilneaa  of 
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Adam^s  posteritj  ?  What  was  the  connection  between  him  and 
them  ?  What  is  the  meaning  and  the  proof  of  the  doctrine,  that 
his  sin  is  imputed  to  them  ? 

West  on  Mor.  Agency,  Part  2.  sec.  5.  Doddridge^s  Lectures,  rol.  9-  p.  210. 
Sdwards  on  Sin,  Part  4,  ch.  3,  4.  Emmons,  Serm.  13.  Appleton*s  Lee  p.  131. 
Dwigfat,  Tol.  1.  Serm.  SS.  Ridgley,  toL  1.  Letters  to  Trinitarians  and  Cal^ia- 
ists,  Lett.  3.  Taylor  on  Orig.  Sin.  Whitby  on  Orig.  Sin,  ch.  1— 3.  BnrgeM  oa 
Grig.  Sin,  Part  3.  Channcy*s  Diss.,  diss.  3,  4.  Glass's  Works,  vol  3.  p.  68.  Fd- 
lowes*s  Chr.  FhiL  p.  126.    Woods,  toL  2 ;  see  Contents. 

6.  Practical  uses  of  *the  doctrine  of  depravity. 

Fnllei's  Eswys,  p.  62.    Woods,  toL  2;  see  Conteati 


ATONEMEin?. 

PrinceAon  TheoL  Essays.  Owen's  Yind.  ErangeL  Amnion's  Bibl.  Tlieol.  band 
8.  Th.  1.  Zacharia*s  BibL  TheoL  band  2.  |  142—151.  band  8.  ^  179—196. 
Slatt^  Mag.  Baoomn  Catech.  Storr's  Panli  Brief  an  die  Hebraer.  Whitmai^ 
Key*     OoBTrea  da  CUnde,  torn.  4.  cap.  12.    Woods,  toIs.  2  and  4 ;  see  Con- 


1.  The  deffign  and  importance  of  the  Dirine  law,  and  the  ne- 
cessitj  of  sanctions. 

Appletoo*s  Lectures,  p.  79,  82.  QftlTin,  book  2.  ch.  8.  Witsins  on  the  Cor. 
Tol.  1.  book  1.  ch.  3.  Tnrretin,  tom.  2.  loc.  11.  Flatt's  Mag.  9.  st  p.  71.  So- 
lections  on  the  Atonement,  p.  79.    Woods,  toI  2  and  4 ;  see  Contents. 

2.  How  does  it  appear  Uiat  an  atonement  was  necessary  in 
order  to  for^veness  ?  Is  repentance  merely  an  adequate  ground 
of  pardon? 

Calvin,  book  2.  ch.  1.  and  6.  Appleton's  Lectores,  p.  136—144.  llfagee  on 
Atonement,  Diss.  1.  Note  4,  5.  Selections  on  the  Atonement,  p.  290.  Veysie't 
Bamp.  Lee  Serm.  6.  Portall  on  Sacrif.  Part  1.  Dwight,  toI.  2.  Serm.  55. 
Giirs  Body  of  Div.  roL  2.  p.  193.  West  on  the  Atonement,  ch.  2.  Torretfai, 
tom.  2.  loc.  14.  Qu.  10.  tom.  4.  Disp.  1,  2.  Balguy  on  Redemp.  p.  24—56. 
Sykfls  on  Bedemp.  ch.  1.    Taylor  and  Hampton,  p.  HI.    MordeoaTk  ApoL  WL 
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2.  p.  642.    Unitarian  Tracts,  p.  295.     Chalmers's  Sermons,  Serm.  6.    Woods,  tols. 
S  and  4 ;  see  Ck>ntent8. 


3.  What  representations  do  the  Scriptures  make  of  the  design 
of  Christ's  death  ?  And  what  is  implied  in  those  representations  ? 
Particularlj;  was  Christ  a  substitute  for  sinners,  or,  were  his 
suffering?  vicarious?  What  relation  had  his  suffering  to  tiie 
penalty  of  the  law,  and  to  the  justice  of  God  ?  Was  human  sin  # 
imputed^  Christ  ? 

Bates,  p.  80,  146 — 190.  Wardlaw,  Diss.  7.  Dick's  Theology.  Witberspooo, 
vol.  4.  Lee.  16.  Witsins,  vol.  1.  book  2.  ch.  8.  Selections  on  Atonement,  p. 
137—194.  251 — 265.  Taylor  and  Hampton,  p.  48,  108 — 233.  Magee  on  Atone. 
Diss.  I,  2.  and  p.  17,  143,  181,  219.  West  on  Atone,  ch.  3 — 6,  7.  Ersklne*^ 
Remarks  on  Inter.  Evid.  p.  90 — 97.  Also,  sec.  3.  Nares*8  Remarks  on  the  Imp. 
Version,  p.  135^173.  ye3r8ie*s  Bamp.  Lee.  Scrm.  2,  5.  Ridgley,  vol.  2.  p.  275— 
288.  Portall  on  Sacrif.  Part  3.  4  Balgny  on  Redemp.  p.  12 — 16.  Also  p.  56— 
78.  Mardock,  Stuart  and  Dana*B  Serm.  on  Atonement.  Crisp*s  Sermons.  Apple- 
ton's  Lectures,  p.  145—156.  Edwards,  vol.  2.  Period  2.  Part  2.  Dwlght,  vol.  8. 
Serm.  55,  56.  Bellamy's  Tr.  Relig.  Delin.  p.  299.  Poller's  Ess.  p.  146— 16L 
Calvin,  book  2.  ch.  16.  p.  547.  ch.  17.  Scott's  Essays,  Ess.  9.  Stapfer,  torn.  3.  p. 
543.  tom.  4.  p.  435.  Tnrretin,  torn.  4.  Dispnt.  5,  6.  Also,  tom.  2.  p.  463—484.  Gill^ 
Bod.  of  Div.  vol  2.  p.  202.  Sykes  on  Redemp.  ch.  5,  and  Observations,  ch.  6,  and 
Obgervations.  Monlecai's  Apol.  vol.  2.  p.  689,  782.  Grotios  de  Satisfac.  Letters 
to  Trin.  and  Calvinists,  Lett.  5.  Storr,  Ueber  den  Zweck  des  Todes  Jesn.  Hop- 
kins, vol.  1.  Part  2.  ch  3.  Emmon.H,  Serm.  13.  Williams's  Vind.  Lett.  10. 
Fuller's  Gospel  Worthy,  p  111.  Prideaux's  Lcctiones,  Lcc.  19.  UDitarian  Tr. 
p.  4G8.    Princeton  Theol.  Essays.     Woods,  vols.  2  and  4;  see  Ck)ntent8. 

4.  The  influence  of  Christ's  perfect  holiness,  or,  his  obedience 
to  the  divine  law. 

Edwards's  Works,  vol.  7.  p.  59.  Also,  vol.  2.  p.  194.  Witsios  on  the  Gov.  vol. 
1.  Book  2.  ch.  6.  D wight,  vol.  2.  Serm.  ^6.  Ridgley,  vol.  2.  p.  281.  Magee  on 
Atone,  p.  110.  Outram  de  Sacrif.  Lib.  2.  cap.  4,  Weston  Atone,  ch.  5.  Tnr- 
retin, tom.  4.  p.  274.  Chr.  Spec.  vol.  2.  Selections  on  Atone,  p.  179.  Foller'a 
Essays,  p.  134.  Portall  on  Sacrif.  p.  338.  MordecAi's  Apol.  vol.  2.  p.  730,  and 
738.     Chauncy's  Univer.  Salvation,  p.  19.    Woods,  vol.  2 ;  see  Contents. 


*5.  The  design  and  influence  of  Christ's  death,  first,  in  respect 
to  sinners  generally,  and  secondly,  in  respect  to  those  who  were 
chosen  to  salvation. 
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Dwiglit,  Tol.  a.  Serm.  56.  Witsiiu,  vol  1.  Book  2.  ch.  9.  Bellam7*i  Works,  voL 
1.  p.  890.  Ridglej,  roL  2.  p.  299.  Selections  on  Atone,  p.  171, 213, 278,  FoUer's 
Emets,  p.  173.  West  on  Atone,  ch.  10.  Surge  on  Atone,  p.  250.  Smalley'i 
Serm.  toI.  2.  Senn.  18.  Chr.  Spectator,  vol.  2.  p.  152—159.  Strong's  Beney.  and 
Misery,  p.  222.  Whitby's  Dis.  2.  Barrow's  Sermons  on  Universal  BedemptioB. 
Cole  on  the  Sor.  of  God,  p.  145.  Owen's  Salos  Electonun.  Woods,  vols.  2  and 
4;  see  Contents. 


6.  Oonsifltenoj  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Atonemenl 
irttii  the  free  grace  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  belieyers,  and  with 
tfie  justice  of  Ood  in  the  destruction  of  the  wicked. 

Dwight,  ToL  2.  Serm.  57.  Selections  on  Atone,  p.  825.  Vejsie's  Bampton 
Lee  Serm.  7.  llfagee  on  Atone,  p.  116.  West  on  Atone,  ch.  8.  Woods,  vols.  2 
and  4  i  see  Contents. 

7,  Practical  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 

WardlaVs  Discourses,  8.  Magee  on  Atone,  p.  265.  Erskine's  Bemarks  OA 
Inter.  Erid.  p.  103,  and  112.  Dwight,  vol.  2.  Serm.  57.  Yeysie's  Bamp.  Lee. 
Serm.  8.  Selections  on  Atone,  p.  365.  Taylor  and  Hampton,  p.  115.  Also,  p. 
27^    Woods,  Tols.  2  and  4 ;  see  Contents. 


REGENERATION. 
1*  Nature  of  Regeneratbn. 

Princeton  Theol  Essays.  Dwight  vol.  3.  Serm.  74.  Bellamy,  toI.  1.  p.  226. 
Scotfs  Essays,  12.  Backas  on  Regen.  Dis.  1.  Doddr.  Lee  toI.  3.  p.  420.  IHu^ 
St  Lee  5.  Doddridge's  Ten  Sermons.  Dick's  Theol.  Appleton's  Lectures,  15. 
Strong's  Serm.  toI.  I.  Serm.  10.  Smalley's  Serm.  toI.  1.  Serm.  16.  Calvin,  Book 
3.  ch.  3.  Witherspoon's  Works,  vol.  1.  p.  86.  Emmons's  Serm.  voL  2.  Serm.  9. 
"^tsins  on  the  Cot.  toI.  1.  Book  3.  ch.  6.  Leighton's  Lectures,  15, 16.  Owen  oa 
die  Holy  Spirit,  p.  115.  Burton's  Essays,  29.  Boston's  Fourfold  State,  p.  153. 
FnUer's  Ess.  p.  77.  QmutiooIi's  Works,  vol.  2.  p.  20.  Supplement  to  Taylor  on 
Orig.  Sin,  p.  150.  Dr.  Jarvis's  Conven.  Serm.  John  Scott's  Inquiry.  Ndesdt 
de  interoo,  Test  Spir.  Sane.  Wright's  Treatise  on  being  bom  again.  Maocovii 
loc  Com.  cap.  70,  71.  Gill's  Bod.  of  Div.  vol  2.  p.  268.  ScoC^s  Reply  to  Tom- 
UMi  tol.  1.  p.  148.  Mastricfat,  Lib.  6.  esip.  8.  Hill's  Divinhiy.  Wood%fttU.  2^3, 
4^  nA  8;  §m  GoBtaats*  » 
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2.  Necessity  of  Regeneration. 

Appleton's  Lectures,  Lee.  16.  Dwight,  toI.  S.  Serm.  73.  Scott*i  Essajs,  11. 
Boston's  Fourfold  State,  p.  190.  Backus  on  Regen.  Dis.  3,  4.  Doddridge*!  Lee. 
8.  p.  457.  Chamock*s  Works,  vol  S.  p.  1.  Doddridge's  Ten  Sermons  on  B^ 
Hill*s  Diyinity.    Woods,  vols.  8, 3,  4,  and  5 ;  see  Contents. 

8.  Author,  or  efficient  cause  of  Regeneration. 

Edwards,  toI.  5.  p.  413 — 504.  Dwigfat,  vol.  3.  Serm.  70.  Ridgley,  toL  S.  p.  S8. 
Owen  on  the  Holj  Spirit,  p.  72.  Park  St  Lee.  6.  Whitby's  Dis.  3.  Doddridge 
on  Regen.  Bates,  p.  712.  Gill's  Bod.  of  Div.  vol.  2.  p.  272.  Fuller's  Qospel 
Worthy,  p.  131.  Doddridge's  Lee.  toI.  3.  p.  525.  Charnock,  roL  2.  p.  82.  BSl^ 
Dirinity.    Woods,  vols.  2,  3, 4,  and  5 ;  see  Contents. 

4.  Means  of  Regeneration. 

Dwight,Tol.  4.  Serm.  135—139.  Owen  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  p.  115.  Park  St 
Lectures,  7,  8.  Charnock,  toI.  2.  p.  154.  Appleton's  Lectures,  p.  216 — ^22ar— 
Doddridge  on  Regen.  Hill's  Dirinity.  Woods,  vol.  2,  3,  4,  and  5;  see  Goo- 
tents. 


5.  Evidences  of  Regeneration. 

Edwards  on  the  Affec  Bellamy's  Tracts,.  Relig.  Delin.  Dwight,  roL  3.  Serm. 
88 — 90.  Backus  on  Regen.  Disc.  5,  6.  Spring's  Essays.  Appleton's  Lee  p.  205 
— 215.  Edwards's  Remarks  on  the  Reriv.  in  N.  Eng.  Doddridge  on 
Hill's  Divinity.    Dick's  Theology.    Woods,  vols.  2, 3,  4,  and  5  \  see  Contents. 

6.  Regeneration,  a  work  of  Sovereign  Grace. 

Colo  on  the  Sov.  of  God.    Dickinson  on  the  Fire  Points,  and  Letters, 
to  Trin.  and  Calvinists,  p.  59.    Doddridge  on  Regen.    Hill's  Divinity.    Woods, 
Tols.  2,  3, 4,  and  5 ;  sec  Contents. 


CHRISTIAN  VIRTUE,  OR  HOLINESS. 

1.  General  nature  of  Holiness. 

Edwards's  Nat  of  Tr.  Virtac.    Do.  Works,  vol.  2.  p.  396.    Hopkins  on  HoU- 
neis,«ec.  1.    Shafubory's  Char.  rol.  2.  Treat.  4.  yoL  3.  p.  194—198.    Brown't 
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Em.  on  the  Char^  Ess.  2.  Park  St  Lectures,  3.  Batlei's  Diss,  on  the  Nat  of 
Vir.  (ITicL  Analogy.)  Paley's  Mor.  PhU.  ch.  7.  Price  on  lior.  ch.  7— 8.  Dwight, 
Senn.  78— 80.  Brown's  Phil  Lee  73— 81.  Doddridge's  Lee.  toL  1.  Part  a  Prop. 
48.  Hutchinson's  Mor.  PhiL  toL  1.  ch.  3.  Strong's  Senn.  2.  toL  a.  Woods,  roL 
8 ;  see  Ckintents. 


2.  GoDfflstenoy  between  general  benevolence  and  fhe  private 
aflfeotions. 

Hopkins  on  Holiness,  Sec.  6.  Dwight,  toI.  3.  Serm.  96—98.  Edwards's  Works, 
▼oL  2.  p.  396.  Smalley's  Senn.  vol  1.  Serm.  7.  Rheinhard's  Moral,  Band  8. 122. 
Price  on  Mor.  p.  218.    Woods,  vol.  3 ;  see  Contents. 


PATIOULAB  BRANCHB8  OF  CHBISTIAK  VIBTUB. 

Scongal's  Life  of  God  in  the  soul.  Bates's,  Baxter's,  and  Howe's  Practical 
Woriu.  Doddridge's  Rbe  and  Progr.  of  Belig.  Emmons's  Sermons.  Dwightfs 
Theology.  Hngh  Knox's  Aph.  Essays.  Spring's  Essays.  Eyans's  Sermons  on 
the  Ch.  Temper.    Dick's  Theology.    Woods,  toL  3 ;  see  Contents. 

1.  Repentance.  Meaning  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament. 
Belation  of  godly  sorrow  to  repentance.  Repentance  inun^ 
diately  obligatory  on  all  men.  Should  be  inculcated  by  minis- 
ters. 

Calyin's  Inst  Book  3.  ch.  8,also  ch.  6—10.  Bidgley,  rol.  2.  p.  84.  Scotfs 
Works,  Tol.  4.  p.  1.  Strong's  Serm.  Tol.  1.  Serm.  43.  Smalley's  Serm.  toL  1. 
Serm.  17.  Dwight,  yoI.  3.  Serm.  77.  Torretin,  Pars  3.  p.  619.  Saoiin's  SeruL 
▼o1. 3.  Serm.  9.  Gill's  Body  of  Div.  vol.  3.  p.  25.  Dickinson's  Letters,  p.  129. 
Spring's  Essay,  7.    Poller's  Gospel  Worthy,  p.  86.    Woods,  rol.  3;  see  Contents. 


2.  Faith.  Its  general  nature.  What  is  faith  in  Christ  ?  Samg 
&ith  distinguished  from  other  kinds  of  faith.  Practical  influence 
of  faith. 

Barrow's  Sermons,  vol.  2.  Serm.  2 — 6.  Halybnrton  on  Faith.  Erskine  on 
Faith.  Calvin,  book  3.  ch.  2.  Bellamy,  vol.  1.  p.  125,  378,  426, 444.  Ridgley, 
Tol.  2.  p.  59.  Dwight,  Yol.  3.  Serm.  66.  Taylor's  Disc  on  Faith.  Hopkins's 
Syst  Tol.  2.  ch.  4.  sec.  6.  Spring's  Essays,  8.  Witherspoon's  Senn.  on  the  eon- 
Metion  between  Jnstif  by  Faith  and  Sanctif.    Scott's  Works,  toL  4.  p.  127.    Do. 
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Eways.  Edwvdi^  Woika»  rol  4.  p.  419.  FnUer't  Gofp.  Wortlij,  Part  S.  Eif- 
kine*!  Disaertationt,  S.  Chalmen,  (New  Scries)  Serm.  9.  Beriev  of  Bnkiiie, 
[Cb.  HaraM,  ToL  i.}  Bataa,  oh.  7.  p.  597.  Witiias,  book  3.  eh.  7.  QUI,  vol  a.  p. 
4«.  DlekiMoa*t  Latt«,  p.  907.  Tnrretin,  Pan  a.  p.  MO.  Wooda»  inaL  S;  Ma 
Contents. 


8.  Suinds9iony  Hunulityj  meekneu,  and  forffiveneit.    Impor- 
tance of  this  class  of  Christian  virtues. 

CalTto,  book  3.  ch.  12.  Emmons,  Senn.  18,9a  Gill's  Bod.  of  Dir.  vol  3.  p. 
lil-^16X  Sdwards  on  the  Affections,  (Works,  roL  4.)  Evans  on  the  Chr. 
Temper.  Scongal's  Life  of  God  in  the  soul,  p.  96.  Bates,  p.  165.  Smallej't 
Serm.  rol.  i.  Serm.  14, 15.  Hopkins  on  Holiness.  Do.  Dialogues.  Spring's  Ess. 
9, 12.    Strong's  Serm.  roL  1.  Serm.  18. 


4.  Prayer,  1.  Its  general  nature  and  grounds.  Obligatory 
on  all  men.  In  what  manner  are  the  unregenerate  to  be  addressed 
on  the  subject  ?    2.  The  efficacy  of  prayer. 

Dwight,  Tol.  5.  Serm.  140—143.  Calvin,  book  3.  ch.  20.  Bidgkff,  Tol.  2.  p, 
496.  Scott^  Ess.  28.  Edwards,  toL  3.  Witherspoon,  vol  2.  p.  T.  EaBmow, 
Serm.  20.    Howe%  Works,  vol.  2.  p.  449.    Goodwin's  Select  Cases,  2.    Oenvna 

de  Fenelon,  torn.  3.    Spring's  EfisajTS,  Ess.  11.    Mordecai's  ApoL  p.  665.    Price's 
Diss.  3.    Woods,  vols.  3,  4  ;  see  Contents. 

6.  Orowing  co^ormity  with  the  divine  law^  or progrestive  9an<y 
tification  the  duty  of  all  Christians,     Means  of  promoting  it. 

Newton's  Works,  vol.  1 .  p.  1 7 1 .  Goodwin's  Treat  on  Growth  in  Grace.  Owen  on 
Mortif.  of  Sin.  Do.  on  Spir.  Mindedness.  Fraser  on  Sanctif.  Calvin,  book  3.  ch. 
6 — 9.  Dwight,  voL3.  Serm.  83,  86.  Witsius,  vol.  2.  book  3.  ch.  12.  Bidgley,  vol 
2.  p.  76—91.  Gill,  vol.  2.  p.  302.  Owen  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  book  4.  Marshall 
on  Sanctif.  Tnrretin,  torn.  2.  loc.  17.  Quaes.  I,  2.  Hopkins,  vol.  2.  p.  193.  Mas- 
tricht,  Lib.  6.  cap.  8.    Woods,  vol.  4 ;  see  Contents. 


JUSTIFICATION. 
1.  Its  general  nature  and  grounds. 

Owen  on  Jostif  p.  479.    Calvin's  Inst,  book  3  ch.  11.    Ridgley,  vol.  2.    Stapftr, 
vol.  I.  p.  359.    Guyse's  Pref  to  Romans,  and  Notas.    Withenpoon,  voL 4.    Gfllf 
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voL  S.  p.  228.  Storr'8  Doct  Chr.  HI 7.  Tarretin,  torn.  2.  loc  16.  Dwight,  toL 
2.  senn.  64.  Hopkins,  rol.  2.  p.  5d.  Dick*8  TheoL  Scott's  Essays,  12.  Tajlor't 
Key  to  Romans.  Edwards  on  Justif.  (Works,  toL  7.)  Smalley's  senn.  Tolume  2. 
■erm.  9.  Brown,  Yind.  p.  1 — 273.  Witsins,  vol  1.  Cooper's  S6rm.Tol.  2.  serm. 
98,  29.  Zanchius  de  Relig.  Chr.  cap.  19.  Scott'i  Rep.  to  Tomline,  toI.  1.  p.  210. 
Brown's  Body  of  Dir.  book  5.  ch.  2.  Mastricht,  lib*  6.  ci^.  6.  Newman  on  JiuHt 
Woods,  ToL  3;  see  Contents. 


2.  Peculiar  office  of  faith  in  justification. 

Barrow's  Works,  vol.  2.  p.  41.  Dwight^rol.  2.  senn.  65 — 67.  Witiiiis,  toL  1. 
book  3.  chap.  8.  Calyin,  book  3.  chap.  11.  Ridgley,  roL  2.  p.  48.  Foller's  Goap. 
Worthy,  p.  139.  Dickinson  on  the  Five  Points,  p.  151.  Stapfer,  Theol.  torn.  4.  p. 
549.  Torretin,  tom.  2.  loc.  16.  Qoaest.  7.  Edwards,  vol.  7.  Moms's  Epit.  TheoL 
Chr.  pars  5,  cap.  I.  Tillotson,  vol.  1 1.  p.  346.  Brown's  Vind.  p.  280.  Dickins(m'a 
Letters,  p.  210.    Owen  on  Jostification,  p.  1 10.   Woods,  rol.  3 ;  see  Contents. 


8.  Conaistencj  of  Paul  and  James  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject. 

BnlU  Op.  Harmonic.  Apost  Dwight,  vol.  2.  serm.  68.  Erskine  on  lUth,  (Ap- 
pendix.) Owen  on  Jnstif.  p.  676.  Tnrretin,  tom.  4.  p.  284.  Woods,  roLS;  aee 
Contents. 


4.  Moral  tendency  of  the  doctrine,  with  answers  to  objections. 

Dwight,  vol.  2.  serm.  69.  Owen  on  Josti.  p.  484.  Smalley's  Serm.  to^  2.  term. 
9.  Calvin,  book  3.  ch.  16.  Cooper's  Serm.  roL  2.  serm.  29.  Wltherspoon  on  tfaa 
Connection  between  Justification  by  Faith  and  Sane  Witsios,  toL  1.  book  3.  ch.  S. 
Bobinson's  Syst  vol.  2.  Ess.  44, 45.  Tnckney's  Praelec.  TheoL  Pan  1.  p.  26—802. 
Woods,  voL  3 ;  see  Contents. 


PEBSEYEBANCE  OF  THE  SAINTS. 

Dickhison  on  the  Five  Points,  p.  182.  Whitby  on  the  Five  Pdints,  Dis.  5/— 
Wesley's  Serm.  vol.  1.  Hopkins,  vol.  2.  Witsins,  vol.  2.  book  3.  db  13.  Eidg^, 
vol  2.  p.  100.  Park  St.  Lee.  9.  Stapfer,  tom.  4.  p.  400.  Smalley's  Sermons,  vol.  1. 
Serm.  19,  20.  Dick's  Theol.  Cole  on  the  Sov.of  God,  p.  176—233.  Topladj, 
vol.  5.  Doddr.  Lee.  Gill,  vol.  2.  p.  313.  Newton's  Works,  voL  1.  p.  162.  SooM 
Works,  vol.  2.  p.  521.  Tnrretin,  Pars  2.  loc  15.  Qn.  16.  Woods,  vob.  8  and  4; 
Contents. 
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1.  Statement  and  proof  of  the  doctrine. 

2.  Obfeettom.  Fvrft^  from  the  exhortations  to  perseveranoe, 
and  the  warning?  against  apostasy,  which  are  found  in  Scripture ; 
implying  the  possibility  and  danger  of  apostasy.  Second,  from 
instances  of  actual  apostasy  of  Christians.  Third,  from  ibe 
tendency  of  the  doctrine  to  promote  negligence  and  sloth. 

8.  The  cautions  necessary  to  be  observed  in  preaching  and 
defending  the  doctrine. 

Woodi,  ToL  3  \  lee  Conteoli. 


FUTURE  STATE. 

1.  Bfitermediate  stat^.  Do  men  exist  intelligent,  consdoos 
beings  between  deatti  and  the  resurrection  ? 

ObjeetioM  to  the  mtermediate  state,  from  the  appearances  of 
human  nature  in  old  age  and  at  death,  which  are  thought  to 
imply  that  intelligence  is  extinguished  with  animal  life ;  and 
from  the  texts  of  Scripture  which  represent  death  to  be  a  state 
of  inaction  and  rest. 


I) wight,  vol.  5.  serm.  164.  CampbeH's  Four  Gospels,  vol.  4.  Notes  on  Matt: 
SS,S2.  Ridglej,  yoI.  2.  Qa.  86.  Belsham's  Essays,  vol.  I.  Ess.  11, 12.  Prieidcj 
on  Iffatter  and  Spirit,  vol.  I.  sec  21.  Hopkins,  vol.  2.  p.  213.  Watts's  Works,  tqL 
5.  p.  448.  Beattie's  Works,  vol.  8.  p.  29.  Smalley's  Serm.  vol.  I.  scrm.23.  Batler't 
Analogy,  Ch.  1.  Warburton's  Div.  Leg.  part  2.  p.  199,  228.  Doddr.  Lee.  voL2. 
p.  455.  Brown's  Philos.  Lect  96  —  98.  J.A.  Turretin,  torn.  1.  p.  195.  Michaelu's 
Commenta.  torn.  I.  No.  4. 

2.  R^urrection.  What  is  implied  in  the  Scripture  account 
of  it  ?  What  connection  has  the  general  resurrection  with  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  ?     See  1  Cor.  xv. 

Dwight,  vol  5.  scnn.  164.  Ridgley,  vol.  2.  Qu.  87.  Gill,  vol.  2.  p.  374.  Chal- 
mers's Serm.  (Ed.  1824)  serm.  7.  Calvin's  Inst  vol.  2.  ch.  25.  Appleton's  Lee  p. 
270  —  282.    Doddr.  Lee  vol.  2.  p.  443.     Woods,  vol.  3 ;  see  Contents. 

8.  Final  judgment.    Its  general  design  m  relation  to  God, —  to 
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man — and  the  univene.  Transaction  of  the  judgment  daj. 
What  views  are  we  to  entertam  as  to  the  length  of  time  to  be 
employed  ?  Will  all  the  sins  of  the  righteous,  as  well  as  the 
wicked,  be  brought  to  light  ? 

Dwigfat,  ToL  5.  serm.  166.  WatU*8  World  to  Come.  CalTin,  B.  3.  ch.  25.  Bar- 
row's Works,  ToL  2.  p.  843.  Ridgley,  tj^.  2.  p.  199.  Gill,  toI.  2.  Bates,  p.  396 
457.  Tarretin,  torn.  3.  loc.  30.  Qa.  6.  Inring's  Orations.  Doddr.  Lee.  vol.  2.  p.  441. 
Botton's  Fonr^d  State,  p.  882.    Foster's  Nat  Belig. 


4.  BleM$edMi$  qf  the  Righteous.    In  what  will  it  connst  ?  WiU 
their  intelligence  and  their  enjoyment  be  progressive  7 

Ridglej,  Tolnme  2.  Qn.  90.  Storr's  Opoc.  torn.  2.  p.  75. —  Gill,  rol.  2.  p.  495. 
Dwight,  Tol.  5.  sermon  169  — 171.  Bates,  p.  477.  Witherspoon,  toL  2.  p.  219. 
Watts's  World  to  Come.  Baxter's  Saint's  Rest  Howe's  Blessedness  of  the 
Rigfateoos.    Boston's  Fonrfold  State,  p.  363. 


FUTURE  PUNISHMENT. 

Appleton's  Lectnres,  Lee.  21  — 23.  Dwight,  toI.  5.  serm.  167,  168.  Ridglejr, 
▼oL  2.  Qn.  89.  Dick's  Theology.  Letters  to  Vidler.  Inring's  Orations.  Edwards 
against  Channcy,  ch.  7  — 14.  Strong's  BencY.  and  Miserj.  Porves's  Humble 
Attempt,  p.  174 — 245.  Bates,  p.  330 — 455, 535.  ChanncT's  Univenal  Salvation. 
Watts,  Tol.  5.  p.  637  —  659.  Edwards,  vol.  7.  p.  375.  Uartlcj  on  Man.  Stnart 
oa  oli^  and  aiwircor  in  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  rol  2.  No.  8.  Gill,  rol.  2.  p.  169, 
4S1.  Fuller's  Gospel  its  own  witness,  p.  215.  Doddr.  Lectures,  2.  p.  464 — 4SS. 
Tnrretin,  tom.  3.  loc.  30.  Qn.  7.  Baxter's  Saint's  Rest  Brooks's  Golden  Key,  p. 
161.  Boston's  Fonrfold  State,  p.  399.  Foster's  Nat  Relig.  ch.  9.  Goodwin  on 
te  Pnish.  of  Sin.    Woods,  toL  8  \  see  Contents. 


1.  In  what  will  the  misery  of  the  wicked  ccHisist  ?  How  are 
we  to  understand  the  forcible  and  terrific  language  of  Scripture 
(m  this  subject  ?    How  should  it  be  treated  bj  mmisters  ? 

2.  Ihgration  qf  fvcture  punishment  What  does  reason  teach  ? 
What  is  the  testimony  of  God's  word  ?  To  what  cause  of  error 
are  we  especially  exposed  ?    As  above. 
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8.  Beasoning  of  Univeraalists  oonsidered. 


POSITIVE  INSTITUTIONS. 

1.  Sabbath.    In  what  sense  is  the  fourth  command  obligatorj 
on  Christians? 

Dwight,  Tol  4.  serm.  105.  Ridgley,  roL  2.  Qa.  115.  Dick*8  Theol  Edwards, 
Tol.  8.  serm.  26.  Calrm,  Book  2.  chap.  8.  Horsley's  serm.  toL  8.  serm.  21  — 23. 
Doddr.  Loc.  vol.  2.  p.  856.  Prop.  151.  Turretin,  Pare  2.  loc  11.  Qo.  13, 14.  Fkn- 
oplist,  vol.  10.  p  241,  246,  345,  355.  Strong's  Senn.  20,  21.  Chalmers,  (Ed.  18S4.) 
serm  10.  Robinson's  Syst  rol.  3.  Ess.  65, 66.  Darfaam's  Expos,  p.  200.  Mastricht, 
p.  1240.    Glass's  Works,  vol.  2.  p.  381.    Wilson's  Lect    H.  F.  Border,  Lect 


9.  Reasons  for  changing  the  day. — Proper  mode  of  observing 
fhe  Christian  Sabbath. 

Dwight,  Tol.  4.  Senn.  106, 108.    Ridglej,  toI.  2.  Qo.  117  —  121.  Bdwazds,  toL 
8.  Serm.  26.    Homphrey  on  the  Sabbath. 


CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

Hooker's  Eccl.  Polity.   1) wight,  vol.  5.    Ridgley,  Yolume  1.    Doddr.  Lect  toL  2. 
Bheinhard's  Dogmat  loc.  11.    Dick's  Theol. 


1.  General  view  of  the    Christian   Church,  and   the   qualifi- 
catioiis  of  members. 

Watts  on  Communion,  Qu.  4.  Dwight,  vol.  5.  Sermon  149.  Edwards,  vol.  1. 
Erekines'  Disser.  Diss.  2.  Rutherford's  Right  of  Presbyt  Ch.  1. 4.  Owen's  Inq. 
ch.l 

Y 

2.  Mode  of  admission.     Propriety  and  importance  of  a  creed. 

Watts  on  Com.  Danlop's  Preface  to  Asscmb.  Catech.  Panoplist,  vol.  2.  p.  313 
— 318,  and  359  —  365.  Dancan  on  Creeds  and  Confessions.  Miller's  Lect  on 
Creeds.  Upham.  Punchard.  Wheatley  on  the  Creeds,  p  51.  Rutherford's  Right, 
p.  130.    Glass's  Works,  vol.  2.  p.  58. 
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3.  Gtoyerninent  and  dicipline  of  a  particular  church  in  regard 
to  its  own  members. 

Gill,  ToL  3.  p.  S74.  Potter's  Works,  yoL  2.  ch.  1 .  HopkioB,  vol  2.  p.  407.  Wftttf 
on  Comm.    Wise's  Yind.     Ajtown's  Con.  of  the  Charch,  ch.  2.  sec  1.    Upham. 

4.  Ecclesiastical  government  in  the  large  sense.  On  what 
principles  is  its  form  to  be  determined  7 

Episcopacy,  Presbyterianism,  Congregationalism.  Advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each. 

King  on  the  PrimitiTe  Ch.  Chr.  Magazine.  Campbell's  Lect  on  Ch.  History. 
Bowden's  Letters.  Calvin's  Inst  Book  4.  Owen's  Inqnirj.  RnthcrforcTs  Bight 
of  Presbyteries,  ch.  10.  Also,  Act  15.  p.  355.  Calamy's  Dioces.  Episc  Skinner*! 
Tmth  and  Order.  Chillingwonh's  Apos.  Inst  of  Episc.  Yind.  of  Dissenters.  Pot- 
ter's Works,  ToL  2.  Ch.  4.  Chauncy's  View  of  Episc.  Miller's  Letters  on  the 
Const  and  order  of  the  Chr.  Min.  Hobarfs  Apology.  Panoplist,  vol.  11.  p.  350 
—  373,  507  —  518,  537  —  545.  Lindse/s  Vindication  of  the  Chnrch  of  England. 
Platforms  of  Presbyt  and  Cong.  Chnrches.  Edwards  on  Episcopacy.  Woods, 
vol  3 ;  see  Contents. 

6.  Officers  of  the  church  particularly  pastors  and  deacons. 
Mode  of  mductmg  them  into  office.     Their  respective  duties. 

Dwigfat,  ToL  5.  Serm.  150.  Gill,  vol.  3.  Book  2.  Miller's  Letters.  Doddr.  Lee 
ToL  2.  p.  339.  Hopkins,  vol.  2.  Smith's  Lee.  on  the  Sac  Office.  Owen's  Inqniiy. 
Bing^bam's  Antiq.  roL  1.  Skinner's  Tmth  and  Order.  Mastricht,  Lib.  7.  ci^.  2. 
Morinu  de  Sac  EocL  Ordin.    Rutherford's  Right    Platforms. 


INFANT  BAPTISM. 

SUBJECT   GEKERALLT. 

Works  of  Peter  Edwards,  Pond  and  Jndson,  Jerram,  Clarke,  Reid,  Clinton,  Wor- 
cester and  Baldwin,  WaU  and  Qale,  West,  Strong.  Dick's  TheoL  Woods,  toL 
3;  lee  Contents. 

1.  Evidence  from  the  natural  relation  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren ;  from  the  constitution  of  the  church  under  the  former  dispen- 
sation ;  from  the  New  Testament  and  from  Ecclesiastical  History. 

TOL.  IV.  49 
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Dwight,  ToL  5.  Sermon  158.  Bidgiey,  toL  9.  Qn.  166.  B«ldwm  on  Baptifm. 
Appendix,  sec.  3.  Gill,  vol.  3.  Book  3.  Bap.  of  In&nts  Beasonable,  ( Yid.  Watar- 
]and*8  Farther  Yind.  Also,  Tracts,  No.  9.)  Introdnct  and  Azg.  1—5.  Erakine's 
Senn.  yoL  S.  CalTln,  Book  4.  ch.  16.  Tnrretin,  torn.  S.loc  19.  Qo.  SO.  Care's 
Frim.  Chris.  Part  1 .  ch.  5.  Bingham's  Antiq.  toI.  4.  Gerhard,  T6m.  9.  p.  67  —  31 8. 
Janewa7*s  Letters,  1  —  9.  Addington's  Reasons,  Part  S.  ch.  4.  Hopkins,  voL  2. 
WitnoSjBook  4.  ch.  16.    Doddr.Lec.  toL  2.    Woods,  yoI.3  j  see  Contents. 

2.  Arguments  of  Anti-pedo-baptists,  —  &om  the  reqdmtiaa  of 
fitttb, — from  the  want  of  positiye  cominandy-— and  fiK)m  the 
inoapacitj  of  infants. 

Dwight,  Tol  5.  Senn.  157.  Bidgley,  toL  S.  Qn.  166.  Gill,  yoL  3.  p.  293.  Clin- 
toa  on  Bap.  sec.  15.  P.  Edwards,  Chap.  1.  Janeway's  Lett.  10, 11.  Addington's 
Seasons,  Part  2.  ch.  3.    Woods,  yoI.  3 ;  see  Contents. 

8.  Import  of  Infant  bi4)ti8m.  Its  utility.  Standing  of  baptized 
children.    Duty  of  parents  and  the  church,  in  relation  to  them. 

Dwight,  YoL  5.  serm.  156.  P.  Edwards,  p.  184.  Brabd.  on  BaptisnL  Steams  on 
Infimt  chnrch  membership.   Cambridge  Platform.    Woods,  yoL  3;  see  Contents. 


MODE  OF  BAPTISM. 

What  conclusion  must  we  adopt  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  bi^tismy 
from  the  signification  of  die  original  word ;  from  the  circumstances 
of  baptism  recorded  in  the  New  Testament ;  from  die  passages 
which  contain  allusions  to  baptism ;  from  the  import  of  the  rite ; 
from  respect  to  custom,  convenience  or  decorum ;  and  fix)m  eccle- 
siastical history. 

Ridgley,  vol.  2.  p.  416.  Gill,  yol.3.  p.  307.  Clarke's  Defence,  ch.  6.  Adding- 
ton's Reason,  Part.  I.  Joncwaj's  Lett  12.  ( Vid.  Waterland's  Farther  Yind.  and 
Tracts,  No.  9.)  Dwight,  vol.  5.  serm.  159.  Witsius,  vol.  3.  Book  4.  ch.  16.  Tillot- 
son's  Senn.  vol.  1.  p.  512.    Woods,  vol.  3 ;  see  Contents. 


LORD'S  SUPPER. 
1.  Its  design,  utility,  and  perpetuity. 
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2.  Frequency  and  manner  of  the  observance. 

Dwight,  YoL  S.senn.  160.   Dick's  Theol.  Calvin's  Inst  Book  S.ch.  17.  Ridg^, 

¥oL  S.  Qo.  168—175.    Fathers  of  the  Eng.  Ch.  vol.  6.  p.  474.    Tillotson's  Serm. 

▼oL  S.  senn.  S5.   Groye  on  the  Lord's  Sapper.  Doolittle  on  Do.    Watts  on  CkmL 

Witsios,  book  4.  chap.  17.    Gill,  toL  S.  p.  315.   Flatt's  Mag.  11.  St  p.  1.    Kiu^^ 

TheoL   Hill's  TheoL  Torretin,  torn.  3.  loc  19.  Qn.  21,  22.    Hammond's  Wmk^ 

ToL  1.  Gale's  Beflec    Codw.  Intel  Syst  yoL  2.  (Appendix.)  Woods,  yoL  3; 
Contents. 


8.  Catholic  Commnnion. 

Hall  on  Com.  MasononDo.  Watts  on  Do.  ReYiew  of  Hall  and  Mason  in  Qt 
Spec.  Gale's  Reflec.  p.  6&— 74.  Baldwin  on  Bap.  Parts  1.3.  Foster's  Nat  BeUg. 
YoL  1.  p.  331.   Baptist  Noel  on  Bi^tianL 
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